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A  SOFT,   FINE    SPRAY   THAT    IS    GOOD    TO   YOUR    HAIR 
HOLDS    CURLS    BEAUTIFULLY   IN    PLACE    FOR    HOURS 

Breck    Hair  Set   Mist  is  a  gentle  spray  Breck  Hair  Set  Mist  holds  curls  beautifully 

that  leaves  hair  soft  and  shining,  never  stiff  '  in    place,  even   in  damp  weather.  Use  after 

or  sticky.  This  fragrant  mist,  with  lanolin,  combing,  to  hold  hair  m\place;  use  before 

brings  out  the  natural  beauty  of  your  hair.  combing— style  as  you  comb;  use  for  pincurls. 
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New  purse  size  751;      2  oz.  65i;      5  ¥2  oz.  $1.25; 


8  oz.  $1.50;      11  oz.  $2.00.      Plus  tax.      Available  wherever  cosmetics  are  sold. 


listerine  is  for  hreath- 

tooth,  paste  is  for  teeth  ! 


Zjisterine  stops  bad  breath 
4  times  better  than  toothpaste! 


liisterine  kills  t>ad  breath  germs  tooth,  paste  doesrit  even,  reach. ! 


Germs  all  over  your  mouth  and  throat  cause  most  bad  breath. 
Tooth  paste  can't  even  reach  most  of  these  germs,  let 
alone  kill  them.  You  need  a  free-flowing  liquid  antiseptic — 
Listerine  Antiseptic — to  do  that.  Listerine  is  amazingly 
"wet"— far  more  fluid  than  any  tooth  paste.  And 
Listerine  Antiseptic  kills  germs  as  no  tooth  paste  can — 
on  contact,  by  millions.  No  wonder  Listerine 
stops  bad  breath  four  times  better  than  tooth  paste! 

Every  time  you  Drush  your  teeth, 

reach,  for  listerine 

*TUNE  IN  "THE  LORETTA  YOUNG  SHOW"  NBC-TV  NETWORK 


YOU  KILL  GERMS  (IN 

4  TIMES  AS  MUCH  ORAL  SURFACE 

THE  LISTERINE  WAY* 

13 13 


Your  tooth  paste 
reaches  only  this 
small  area  around 
teeth  and  gums. 
And  no  tooth  paste 
is  antiseptic. 


The  Listerine  way 
covers  four  times 
more   germ-laden 


Jour  all  day 

veil  of 
fragrance 

scents,  smooths,  clings 

more  lovingly,  more  lastingly 

than  costly  cologne 


No  coJogne  prolongs  and  protects 
your  daintiness  like  Cashmere 
Bouquet  Talc.  Never  evaporates. 
Never  dries  your  skin.  Leaves 
you  silken -smooth,  flower-fresh  all 
over.  Make  Cashmere  Bouquet 
...pure,  imported  Italian  Talc... 
your  all  day  Veil  of  Fragrance. 

Cashmere 
Bouquet  Talc 

the  fragrance  men  love 
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SUN-TAN  LOVERS! 

Now  I A  Golden  Tan  Guaranteed  With  or  Without  Sun! 

SHINE 


Amazing  New  Sun -Tan  Lotion  Gives  You  The  Tan  You  Want 
...In  Hours...  Any  where,  Any  Weather...  Or  Money  Back! 


New  sun-tan  discovery!  At  last— an 
amazing  new  lotion  that  gives  you  a  suntan 
look  with ...  or  without  sun !  Called  Positan, 
its  remarkable  action  is  due  to  a  startling 
new,  safe  discovery,  Protosol,  that  starts  to 
work  on  contact  with  the  top  layers  of 
human  skin.  Apply  Positan  and  in  four  to 
six  hours  you'll  notice  your  new  tan  ap- 
pearance ...  in  or  out  of  the  sun!  Just 
follow  the  simple  directions — the  more  you 
apply,  the  deeper,  your  tan  looks. 

Tans  while  you  sleep!  Use  Positan  to- 
night .  .  .  Look  tan  tomorrow!  No  need  for 
sun,  sunlamps  or  solariums.  Enjoy  the  look 


of  a  rich,  golden,  natural  tan — the  more 
Positan  you  apply,  the  deeper  the  tan  looks ! 
It's  so  safe  and  easy  to  use. 
For  sun  bathers... at  the  beach!  If  you 
like  the  sun,  Positan  is  for  you.  It  contains  a 
screening  ingredient  that  helps  prevent 
sunburn,  peeling  and  sun-dried  skin  .  .  .  and 
exposure  to  sun  with  Positan  hastens  and 
deepens  your  tan.  After  sunning  and  shower- 
ing, use  Positan  to  even  your  tan  on  legs, 
thighs,  neckline. 

Blondes?  Redheads?  All  skin  types! 
Even  if  you're  a  blonde  or  redhead,  Positan 
gives  you  the  suntanned  look  you  want.  You 


expect,  or  i 


'  back! 


stay  looking  tan  and  healthy  any  time  of  year, 
even  without  exposing  yourself  to  the  sun 
In  laboratory  and  clinical  tests,  Positan's 
"tanning"  ingredient  was  demonstrated  safe 
for  all  types  of  normal  skin  on  the  face  or 
body.  Thousands  of  men,  women  and  child- 
ren are  satisfied  users  of  Positan.  Not  oily, 
greasy  or  sticky.  Positan  is  not  a  paint,  stain 
or  make-up.  The  tan  won't  come  off  with 
ordinary  washing  or  showering. 

Available  in  most  areas  at  better  drug 
and  department  stores.  If  not  available  in 
your  area,  mail  coupon  below  for  immedi- 
ate delivery  by  return  mail. 


MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE 

Used  as  directed,  Positan  is  guaranteed  to  give  you  a  smooth, 
even  tan  appearance  wherever  you  use  it— rain  or  shine,  in- 
doors or  out,  summer  or  winter!  With  regular  application.  It 
helps  prevent  sunburning,  peeling  or  drying  out.  The  tan 
will  not  come  off  with  ordinary  washing  or  showering. 
Guaranteed  to  give  you  the  even,  glamorous  tan  look  you 


At  all 
Toiletry 
Counters 


POSITAN 

CLEAR  LOTION  in  plastic  squeeze  bottle  or 

CREAM  LOTION  in  glass  bottle 

$1.75  and  $3.00  (both  plus  Fed.  Tax) 


Columbia  Research  Corp.,  Dept.  16-J 
369  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

Please  rush  me  a  supply  of  Positan  to  try  at  your  risk.  It 
must  give  me  a  smooth,  even  tan  used  as  directed,  or  you'll 
refund  my  money  by  return  mail. 


□  I  will  pay  postman  $1.75 
plus  18c  Fed.  Tax,  plus 
C.O.D.  postage  for  2  oz.  in- 
troductory size. 


□  I  will  pay  postman  $3.00 
plus  30c  Fed.  Tax,  plus 
C.O.D.  postage  for  4  oz. 
size  and  save  $1.00. 


To  save  postage  and  COD.  charges.  I  am  enclosing 
□  cash        □  check        □  M.0.  for  $1.93  or  $3.30 
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LINDA  COUCH,  Freshman,  Univ. 
of  Tampa,  Tampa,  Fla.  says: 
"I  was  heartsick  —  just  before  a 
talent  contest,  blemishes  broke  out 
on  my  face.  I  was  going  to  quit, 
but  my  dad  brought  home  a  tube 
of  Clearasil.  The  very  next  day, 
my  skin  looked  better  and  by  con- 
test time  it  was  completely  clear." 
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SCIENTIFIC  CLEARASIL  MEDICATION 

STARVES 
PIMPLES 

SKIN-COLORED,  Hides  pimples  while  it  works 

clearasil  is  the  new-type  scientific  medication 
especially  for  pimples.  In  tube  or  new  lotion 
S(|  ueeze-bottle,  clearasil  gives  you  the  effect  ive 
medications  prescribed  by  leading  Skin  Special- 
ists, and  clinical  tests  prove  it  really  works. 
HOW  CLEARASIL  WORKS  FAST 


~lT~ 


1 .  Penetrate!  pimplet. '  Keratolytic'  action 
softens,  dissolves  affected  skin  tissue  so 
medications  can  penetrate.  Encourages 
quick  growth    oi  healthy,  smooth  skin! 

2.  Sfopi  bocrerio.  Antiseptic  action  stops 
growth  of  the  bacteria  that  can  cause 
and  spread  pimples  .  .  .  helps  prevent 
further  pimple  outbreaks! 

3.  'Starvet'  pimplet.  Oil-absorbing 
action  'starves'  pimples  .  .  .  dries  up, 
helps    remove    excess    oil    that    'feeds* 

fast  to  clear  pimples ! 


'Floats'  Out  Blackheads,  clearasil  softens 
and  loosens  blackheads  so  they  float  out  with 
normal  washing.  And,  clearasil  is  greaseless, 
stainless,  pleasant  to  use  day  and  night  for 
uninterrupted  medication. 

Proved  by  Skin  Specialists !  In  tests  on  over 
300   patients,  9  out  of  every  10  cases  were 
cleared  up  or  definitely  improved 
while  using  clearasil  (either  lo- 
tion or  tube).  In  Tube,  69^  and 
98<f.  Long-lasting  Lotion  squeeze- 
botlle,  only  $1.25  (no  fed.  tax). 
Money-back  guarantee.     ^^-^ 
A t  all  drug       ^^^y^^—M'^'l 
counters.      ^JSBKfc  A-iigSSfeS^6'  "^^Sf^TJSE 


LARGEST-SELLING  BECAUSE  IT  REALLY  WORKS 
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Ricky's  Her  Favorite 

One  of  our  young  readers  writes  us 
that,  one  evening,  while  looking  at  her 
collection  of  Ricky  Nelson  pictures,  she 
wrote  the  following  poem: 

RICKY 

by  Pat  Young,  Memphis,  Tennessee 

"R"  is  for  romantic,  that  is  you. 
"I"  for  irresistible,  you're  that,  too. 
"C"  for  courteous,  as  you  always  seem. 
"K"  for  keen,  you're  a  real  keen  teen. 
"Y"  is  for  yearn,  as  I  do  for  you, 
And  that  spells  "Ricky"  sweet  and  true. 

She's  A  Lucky  One 

What  can  you  tell  us  about  Pippa 
Scott  of  TV's  Mr.  Lucky? 

L.S.G.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Pert  and  pretty  Pippa  Scott  got  her 
unusual  first  name  from  .  .  .  herself.  It 
seems  when  she  was  a  small  moppet,  she 
couldn't  quite  pronounce  her  real  name 
"Philippa."  It  always  seemed  to  come 
out  the  shorter,  more  colorful  version 
of  "Pippa"  .  .  .  and  so  it  has  remained. 
The  actress,  who  lends  a  touch  of  glam- 
our to  the  Mr.  Lucky  TV  series,  was 
literally  born  into  show  business.  She  is 
the  daughter  of  Alan  Scott,  a.  screen- 
writer, and  Laura  Straub,  a  former  ac- 
tress. .  .  .  Pippa  landed  her  first  movie 
role  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  a  minor  part 
in  John  Ford's  "The  Searchers."  Later, 
she  studied  at  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Dramatic  Arts  in  London  for  a  year. 
When  she  returned  to  the  U.S.,  the  young 
actress  did  summer  stock  and  then  was 
given  a  feature  role  in  the  movie  "Auntie 
Mame,"  and  the  leading  role  in  "As 
Young  As  We  Are."  Several  TV  roles 
preceded   her  being  assigned  to  the  role 


of  Maggie  in  Mr.  Lucky.  .  .  .  Miss  Scott 
is  five  feet,  four  inches  tall  and  lias 
green  eyes  and  strawberry-blonde  hair. 
She  currently  lives  with  her  mother  in 
Hollywood,  where  she  pursues  hei 
hobbies  of  swimming  and  reading. 

A  Teen  Talks  Up 

Dear  Editors: 

Your  magazine  has  always  been  one 
of  my  favorites.  With  so  many  TV  fan. 
magazines  devoted  purely  to  trash  and 
rock  'n'  roll  and  such,  it  is  a  very  nice 
relief  to  see  one  magazine  that  is  clean, 
wholesome  and  gives  true  stories  of 
worthwhile,  talented  people.  The  stories 
you  do  print  about  teen-age  favorites  are 
decent  and  good,  and  I  have  no  objec- 
tion to  them  at  all.  But,  when  a  maga- 
zine is  all  teen-age  stars  and  nothing 
but,  it  irritates  me  very  much.  I  love 
matured  TV  .performers  who  have  genu- 
ine talent  and  have  made  names  for 
themselves  in  the  entertainment  world. 
It  pleases  me  so  much  to  see  stories  on 
adult  performers  and  your  magazine  has 
just  what  I  love. 

Yours  sincerely, 
Linda  Dill,  age  14,  Baird,  Texas 

Calling  All  Fans 

The  following  fan  clubs  invite  new 
members.  If  you  are  interested,  write  to 
address  given — not  to  TV  Radio  Mirror. 

Michael  Landon  Fan  Club,  Dianne 
Kwitowski,  3416  Eliot  Road,  Erie,  Pa. 

John  Vivyan  Fan  Club,  Anna  Hreha, 
1519  W.  204th  St.,  Seattle  77,  Wash. 

Angie  Dickinson  Fan  Club,  Linda 
Mathes,  314  Vincent  St.,  Syracuse  5, 
New  York. 

Johnny  Horton  Fan  Club,  Billie  Laabs. 
5S16  Woodlawn,  Seattle  3,  Washington. 

Lome  Greene  Fan  Club,  Lois  Jean 
Rounds,   Riverside  Drive,   Lyons.   Mich. 


Pippa  Scott 


Mark  Goddard  Fan  Club,  Pat  Blight. 
2946  North  Clybourn  Ave.,  Chicago  18, 
Illinois. 

Pernell  Roberts  Fan  Club,  Susan 
Houstle,  1806  South  Road,  Baltimore  9, 
Maryland. 

This  Man  Wright 

/  ivould  like  to  knoiv  something  about 
Bob  Wright. 

P.J.D.,  Athens,  Ohio 

Although  most  people  know  handsome 
Bob  Wright  as  the  "Kent  Cigarettes 
commercials  man,"  few  know  that  he  is 
also  a  fine  serious  actor  and  a  very 
talented  singer.  Bob,  who  was  born  in 
Columbia,  Missouri,  took  speech  lessons 
from  his  mother,  went  on  to  major  in 
music  at  the  University  of  Missouri,  and 
then  went  to  New  York  City  to  round 
out  his  vocal  studies.  He  played  the  lead 
there  in  "Make  Mine  Manhattan"  and 
was  then  invited  to  take  over  the  role 
vacated  by  Alfred  Drake  in  "Kiss  Me, 
Kate,"  and  played  1000  performances 
in  New  York  and  in  the  national  road 
company  .  .  .  Upon  his  return  to  New 
York,  Bob  did  announcing  chores  on 
TV's  Club  Embassy,  which  starred 
Mindy  Carson.  (They  were  later  re- 
united in  the  City  Center  production  of 
"South  Pacific").  Later,  Bob  appeared 
in  several  dramatic  roles  on  TV,  includ- 
ing the  United  States  Steel  Hour  and  the 
Hallmark  shows.  He  also  did  work  in 
summer  theaters,  made  concert  tours, 
and  made  records  for  RCA  Victor.  Most 
recently,  he  played  the  college  presi- 
dent in  both  the  Broadway  and  movie 
versions  of  "Tall  Story."  .  .  .  Mr.  Wright 
lives  with  his  family — wife  "Boots"; 
sons  Pete,  20,  and  Tom,  17;  and  the 
twins,  Billie  (girl)  and  Kelly  (boy), 
11 — in  Wilton,  Connecticut.  Any  spare 
time  he  can   find  is   devoted   to  growing 
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Bob  Wright 


tropical  plants  in  his  own  self-made 
greenhouse — part  of  his  do-it-yourself 
hobby. 

Some  Quickies 

/  would  like  to  know  the  following 
about  Tim  Considine:  When  and  where 
was  he  born?  What  is  the  color  of  his 
hair  and  eyes? 

C.S.,  Houston,   Texas 

Tim  was  born  in  Los  Angeles  on  De- 
cember 31,  1940.  He  has  brown  hair 
and  green  eyes. 

Does  Philip  Carey,  who  portrays  Philip 

Marlowe,  really  have  a  scar  on  his  face? 

L.M.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

The  scar  is  not  real. 

Can  you  tell  me  what  happened  to  The 

Barbara    Stanwyck    Theater?    I've    been 

waiting  for  news  of  it  for  a  long  time. 

I.E.,  La  Mirada,  Calif. 

The  Barbara  Stanwyck  Theater  is 
scheduled  for  next  fall. 

Please  tell  me  the  age  of  Bobby  Dia- 
mond of  the  TV  show  Fury.  Also,  what 
sports  and  hobbies  does  he  like? 

P.S.,  Houston,  Texas 

Bobby  is  seventeen  and  likes  archery, 
riding,  and  playing  the  accordion. 


Well  answer  questions  about  radio  and 
TV  in  this  column,  provided  they  are  of 
general  interest.  Write  to  Information 
Booth,  TV  Radio  Mirror,  205  E.  42nd 
St.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y.  Attach  this 
box,  specifying  whether  it  concerns 
radio  or  TV.  Sorry,  no  personal  answers. 
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WHAT'S  NEW  ON 


Milton  Berle's  Cocoanut  Grove  opening 
occasioned*  a    kiss    from    Janet    Leigh. 


Three  top  recording  stars — Fabian, 
Dodie  Stevens  and  Frankie  Avalon. 


Night  on  the  town  tor  Hugh  O'Brian 
and   his   date — model   Celeste   Shane. 


•  by  Eunice  Field 


Hatful  of  Gain:  For  his  Cocoanut 
Grove  opening,  Milton  Berle  dug  out 
the  lucky  hat  he'd  used  in  performances 
from  1924  to  1940.  The  sombrero,  retired 
since  then,  is  now  a  crazy  beat-up, 
squashed-down  affair.  It  has  been 
gilded  to  preserve  it  against  further 
ravages  of  time.  The  hat  was  given  him 
by  Ted  Healey,  the  idol  of  his  teens, 
when  his  mother  took  him  backstage  to 
meet  the  vaudevillian.  Berle  cherishes 
the  hat  as  his  symbol  of  luck  and  pros- 
perity. He  will  literally  fight  to  keep  it. 
As  part  of  his  act,  he  used  to  toss  it  out 
to  the  audience,  who,  in  the  spirit  of 
fun,  would  keep  tossing  it  back.  But, 
one  night,  a  drunk  refused  to  return  it. 
Miltie  followed  him  out  of  the  night 
club  and  tackled  him  in  the  alley.  They 
fought  bitterly  and  Miltie  emerged  with 
a  cut  lip  and  black  eye,  but  with  his 
lucky  lid  cocked  triumphantly  on  his 
head.  Says  the  comedian:  "This  old  hat 
will  never  change  its  size  and  it's  a 
reminder  not  to  let  my  head  get  too  big 
to  wear  it."  Those  who  know  Berle  best 
insist  he  need  never  worry  about  this. 
Though  his  self-confident  attitude  often 
belies  it,  "Uncle  Miltie"  is  still  one  of 
the  few  "humble"  comedians  left.  His 
opening  brought  out  the  cream  of  celeb- 
ntyville,  including  Tony  Curtis  and 
Janet  Leigh,  George  Burns  and  Gracie 
Allen,  Tony  Owen  and  wife  Donna 
Reed,  who  very  rarely  go  in  for  the 
night-club  circuit. 


Higher  Than  a  Kite:  Since  it  is  her 
favorite  sport,  June  Lockhart  has  in- 
troduced kite-flying  to  her  daughters 
Ann,  6,  and  Junie,  4,  and  to  architect- 
hubby  John  Lindsay.  At  the  Bel-Air 
Country  Club  recently,  June  stepped 
out  of  her  petticoat,  tied  it  to  a  string 
and  raced  down  the  fifteenth  fairway 
flying  her  makeshift  kite.  A  couple  of 
senior  citizens  watched  the  wind-blown 
petticoat  rise  into  the  air.  "Gosh,"  gulped 
one,  "ain't  that  a  petticoat  over  that 
girl?"  "Yeah,"  mused  the  other,  "styles 
sure  change  .  .  .  when  I  was  a  kid  they 
wore  'em  under  the  girls."  .  .  .  The  In- 
dispensable Man:  It  seems  that  Andrew 
Duggan,  private-eye  of  Bourbon  Street 
Beat,  claims  he  has  the  biggest  feet  in 
Hollywood.  His  brogans,  according  to 
the  Army,  are  a  good  size-15  and,  when 
he  went  into  service,  he  could  do  no 
marching  for  months  until  special  foot- 
gear was  made  to  order.  On  the  set 
some  time  ago,  the  director  got  into  a 
hassle  with  Andy  on  how  a  scene  should 
be  emoted.  Said  the  director',  "The 
trouble  with  you  is  you  think  nobody 
could  do  it  as  well."  Snapped  the  usually 
quiet-spoken  Andy,  holding  up  one  of 
his  canal-boats,  "Well,  try  filling  these." 

Number  One  Beau  Behind  Number 
Eight-Ball :  Sassy  Connie  Stevens,  sing- 
ing star  of  Hawaiian  Eye,  has  found 
many  good  reasons  for  dating  Gary  Vin- 
son and  liking  it.  He's  handsome,  tal- 


ented, and  probably  the  only  young 
star  ever  to  be  named  "Man  of  the  Year" 
by  a  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce.  "I 
only  learned  this  about  him,"  Connie  ex- 
claimed, "when  the  mayor  of  El  Segun- 
do  visited  our  set  and  told  me  that,  in 
appreciation  of  Gary's  civic  activities, 
he  had  been  nominated  for  that  honor 
when  only  seventeen  and  received  it 
upon  reaching  twenty-one,  with  the 
entire  seaside  community  on  hand  to 
applaud  him.  But — "  added  the  blonde 
"Cricket"  of  the  successful  series,  "that's 
not  the  real  reason  I'm  so  drawn  to 
Gary.  You  see,  I  met  him  on  the  eighth 
of  November,  and  eight  is  my  lucky 
number.  I  was  born  on  the  eighth  day 
of  the  eighth  month  in  1938  and  there 
are  eight  letters  in  my  real  name,  Con- 
cetta.  The  next  time  I  go  to  Las  Vegas, 
I'm  heading  straight  for  the  crap  table, 
and,  if  I  throw  the  hard  eight — well, 
Gary  boy  had  better  watch  out." 

The  Actor's  Doggy  Life :  The  town's 
top  animal  trainers  did  it  again.  The 
Weatherwaxes  (Lassie,  etc.)  placed 
their  latest,  Mike,  as  a  regular  in  the 
Riverboat  series.  One  problem  devel- 
oped: The  mutt  gets  seasick  the  moment 
he  gets  on  board.  During  one  attack  of 
mal  de  mer,  Mike  paused  to  raise  his 
muzzle  to  the  sky  and  utter  a  wail  of 
protest.  Quoth  Weatherwax,  as  he 
slipped  Mike  half  a  dramamine  pill, 
"No  wonder  they  call  you  bow-wows. 


Far  What's  New  On  The  East  Coast.  See  Page  8 


Two  TV  comedians  get  together  before  the  Academy  Awards  presentations. 
Left  to  right:  Danny  Thomas,  Steve  Allen,  Jayne  Meadows,  Mrs.  Thomas. 


Lunch  break  on  set  of  "College  Confidential" — 
Cathy  Crosby,  and  your  reporter  Eunice  Field. 
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When  the  applause  starts,  you're  right 
there  to  take  the  big  bow — but  as  soon 
as  the  going  gets  rough,  it's  wow,  wow, 
wow!" 

What  Makes  Oscar  Run  After 
Sammy :  On  winning  his  third  Academy 
Award  ("High  Hopes,"  "Three  Coins  in 
the  Fountain"  and  "All  the  Way"), 
Sammy  Cahn  was  deluged  with  mail 
from  delighted  and  curious  fans.  "Is  it 
true,"  one  letter  inquires,  "that  you 
are  paid  $1,000  a  word — and,  if  so,  who 
pays  it?"  Explains  Sammy:  "One  of 
my  songs,  'Kiss  Me  Once  and  Kiss  Me 
Twice'  is  eighty  words  long.  It  earned 
$80,000  for  me.  Hence  the  notion  that 
I  get  paid  $1,000  a  word.  As  for  who 
pays  it — you,  kind  lady,  and  all  other 
good  people  like  yourself  who  love  mu- 
sic enough  to  buy  records  and  sheet 
music,  for  which  I  sincerely  thank  you. 
Without  you,  there  could  be  no  hits 
and,  without  hits,  there  could  be  no 
money  for  the  songwriter."  High  among 
these  hits  of  Sammy's  are  such  peren- 
nial favorites  as  "Let  it  Snow,"  "I  Be- 
lieve," "Saturday  Night  Is  the  Loneliest 
Night  of  the  Week,"  "Jealous,"  and  "I'll 
Walk  Alone."  The  latter  itself  accounted 
for  a  record  sale  of  a  million  copies  of 
sheet  music.  Another  fan,  who  wrote  to 
ask  Sammy  which  song  he  preferred 
above  the  rest,  was  rewarded  with  this 
thoughtful  reply,  "I  have  a  son,  Steve, 
and  a  daughter,  Laurie.  Can  I  choose 


between  them?  The  same  with  my 
songs.  I  can't  favor  one  over  the  other." 
Whereupon,  by  return  mail,  came  an- 
other inquiry:  "Well,  which  do  you 
prefer  .  .  .  your  real  children  or  your 
brain  children?"  Sammy's  answer  is 
classic:  "Please  don't  ask  me  to  answer 
that.  It's  a  question  no  writer  can  an- 
swer without  incurring  a  terrible  sense 
of  guilt." 

The  Image  Maker :  Nowadays,  under 
the  ruthless  eye  of  TV,  the  politician 
must  worry  as  much  about  his  face  as 
his  facts.  Make-up  has  become  as  im- 
portant to  the  vote-getter  as  it  is  to 
the  actor.  Max  Factor,  dean  of  Holly- 
wood make-up  artists,  has  a  few  tips 
for  upcoming  Presidential  candidates. 
Richard  Nixon:  He'll  have  to  watch  his 
beard  area,  which  is  shadowed  by  na- 
ture. A  light  pancake  make-up  should 
take  care  of  any  mottling  effect.  Lyndon 
Johnson:  Large,  generous  ears  are  his 
major  problem.  A  matte  finish  will  tone 
them  down.  It  always  helped  Clark 
Gable.  Stuart  Symington:  His  face, 
often  wreathed  in  smiles  which  have 
cut  deep  lines,  presents  an  overly- 
rounded  contour  on  TV.  Medium  make- 
up should  be  applied  liberally  and 
brought  up  into  the  hair-line.  Nelson 
Rockefeller:  This  potential  "dark  horse" 
should  wear  deep -toned  pancake,  other- 
wise the  contrast  of  a  shining  blotched 
skin   would   detract   from   his   natural 


facial  contour.  John  Kennedy:  Full- 
faced,  with  naturally  even  skin  tones 
and  full  head  of  hair,  his  only  need  is 
to  reduce  the  shine  with  almost  trans- 
parent film  that  would  offer  contrast 
against  rather  prominent  teeth.  Hubert 
Humphrey:  Thin  upper  lip  needs  rouge 
to  give  mouth  more  expression,  and 
medium  make-up  extended  to  hair-line 
will  make  his  attractively  graying  hair 
seem  more  plentiful  to  the  camera.  Adlai 
Stevenson:  Medium  make-up  over  face 
and  neck  will  relieve  deep  character 
lines.  Darker  pancake  on  forehead  will 
shorten  appearance  of  face  inclined  to 
look  rather  long  on  camera. 

The  Tribute:  After  being  honored 
on  This  Is  Your  Life,  Carl  Reiner  was 
approached  by  a  beaming  dowager.  "Mr. 
Reiner,  I  loved  seeing  you  on  the  show," 
she  said,  "you've  led  a  wonderful  life." 
Carl,  who  refers  to  himself  as  a  "wrac- 
tor"  (combination  writer-actor)  shook 
his  head.  "My  dear  lady,"  he  said,  "the 
facts  of  any  life  are  only  grubby  little 
cocoons  .  .  .  until  a  poet  like  Ralph 
Edwards  begins  to  describe  them,  and 
suddenly  they  appear  like  wonderful 
butterflies  full  of  charm  and  color."  .  .  . 
Art  Is  Long,  But  Fish  Is  Fleeting:  Tom 
Tryon  becomes  the  first  actor  to  get  a 
one-man  showing  at  the  Swarthe-Burr 
Galleries  of  Beverly  Hills.  As  the  name 
suggests,  half  the  gallery  belongs  to 
Raymond  Burr,  (Continued  on  page  61) 


WHAT'S  NEW  ON 


'Huck  Finn"  is  showcase  for  talents  of  Eddie  Hodges  and  Archie  Moore. 


t    In  Detroit  to  publicize  dance  The   Madison,   Al   Brown   (I.)  and  Cookie  (r.) 
v    jazz  it  up  with  Miss  Sonny  Pryor,  member  of  program  staff  of  Station  WXYZ. 

For  What's  Xvn-  on  tht>  West  Coast,  Sw  Patje  tf» 


•  by  Peter  Abbott 

Funny  thing:  Two  of  the  biggest 
names  in  broadcasting — both  on  CBS 
net — had  to  go  to  Tokyo  to  meet!  With 
smiling  geisha  maiden,  "musicians" 
Jack  Benny  and  Arthur  Godfrey  swung 
out  in  the  Orient,  taped  a  radio  chat. 

Teeveeniks:  The  Madison  Avenue 
guillotine  dropped  on  Pat  Boone.  Pat  is 
taking  the  loss  of  his  series  philosophi- 
cally and  will  switch  home  base  to  the 
West  Coast  to  concentrate  on  films.  He's 
always  wanted  to  live  out  there,  any- 
way. On  June  27,  he  heads  up  a  big 
ABC -TV  special  for  Coca-Cola  with 
Anka,  Avalon,  Edd  Byrnes,  Fabian  and 
winners  of  the  Coke  Talent  Contest.  .  .  . 
Set  for  Boone  time-spot,  this  fall,  is 
My  Three  Sons,  comedy  with  Fred 
MacMurray,  Bill  Frawley,  Tim  Con- 
sidine  and  Stanley  Livingston — not  the 
original,  I  presume.  .  .  .  Manhattan's 
loveliest,  Carol  Lynley,  walking  Central 
Park  with  handsome  Bob  Crewe.  Dig 
for  sure  Bob's  new  album,  "Kicks."  It 
swings  cool.  Carol,  presently  picking 
up  top  model  fees  in  Manhattan,  has 
been  half-promised  an  assignment  in 
upcoming  film,  "Return  to  Peyton 
Place."  .  .  .  This  is  a  rare  item.  One  of 
the  most  ladylike  ladies  seen  regularly 
on  TV  has  a  tattoo  on  her  upper  right 
arm.  Honest.  That's  why  she  always 
wears  sleeved  gowns.  .  .  .  Bud  Collyer 
observing  his  twenty-fifth  year  in 
broadcasting.  A  finer  man  never  lived. 
.  .  .  Mary  Stuart  and  husband  Dick 
Krolik  bought  a  six-room  Cape  Cod 
cottage  in  Weston,  Connecticut,  as  a 
weekend  getaway.  .  .  .  Merv  Griffin 
says,  "What  used  to  be  known  as 
Tobacco  Road  is  now  called  Filter-Tip 
Drive." 

Good  'n'  Scared :  "The  Secret  World 
of  Eddie  Hodges"  plays  CBS-TV  June  23 
and,  that  same  month,  MGM  releases 
"The  Adventures  of  Huckleberry  Finn" 
with  Eddie  in  the  title  role  and  boxing 
champ  Archie  Moore  as  Jim.  Eddie  an- 
swered the  phone  in  his  Flushing  home: 
"We're  flying  down  to  Washington. 
D.C.,  in  an  hour.  There's  a  Youth 
Science  Convention  there  and  I'm  an 
honorary  guest.  While  I'm  there,  we'll 
stay  with  Lt.  Col.  John  Glenn,  who  is 
one  of  the  seven  astronauts  getting 
ready  to  fly  space  ships.  He  was  a 
major  when  he  was  my  partner  on 
Name  That  Tune.  We  split  $25,000." 
How  was  it,  making  the  Huckleberry 
Finn  movie?  "I  was  scared  in  some  of 
the  scenes.  Every  time  a  set  was  dark, 
I'd  always  ask,  'Who's  in  there?'  But, 
most  of  the  time,  I  just  pretended 
I  was  scared.  You  know,  I'm  thirteen 
now."   Had  he  boxed  with  Archie?  "He 
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sure  was  nice  to  me.  He  gave  me  a  lot 
of  boxing  tips  and  taught  me  the  upper- 
cut  but  I  haven't  tried  it  on  anyone  yet." 
How  about  the  TV  show?  "Well,  it's  all 
about  the  things  a  kid  dreams  of  doing. 
I  play  a  Western  scene  with  Hugh 
O'Brian,  a  circus  scene  with  Janis  Paige 
and  a  vaudeville  act  with  Bert  Lahr. 
Then  there  is  a  pirate  scene  with  Boris 
Karloff  as  Captain  Hook,  but  he  is 
such  a  nice  man  I  really  had  to  pretend 
to  be  scared."  His  private  life?  "I'm  in 
eighth  grade.  I  can't  say  I'm  real  crazy 
about  learning.  My  favorite  subject  is 
lunch." 

Fall  TV  Futures:  Jose  Ferrer  gets 
off  his  knees  to  do  a  whodunit  series  for 
NBC.  .  .  .  CBS  gurgles  underwater  on 
Wednesdays  at  7:30  with  a  series  about 
a  salvaging  company.  .  .  .  Peter  Gunn 
takes  Edie  over  to  ABC  and  NBC  re- 
places him  with  The  Tall  Man,  Western 
starring  former  Harbormaster  Barry 
Sullivan.  .  .  .  ABC  bid  $6,251,114  (a 
million  over  NBC)  to  win  the  privilege 
of  televising  college  football.  .  .  .  New 
TV  private-eyes  will  trend  away  from 
"Cary  Grant"  types  and  tend  to  be 
sloppy  rather  than  suave.  .  .  .  Steve 
Allen  announced  he  would  prefer  to  do 
a  half-dozen  specials  next  season, 
which  is  the  same  as  an  official  an- 
nouncement of  cancellation  of  his 
present  show.  .  .  .  And  who  says  we 
don't  have  twelve-year-old  minds? 
ABC  is  planning  a  cartoon  series,  The 
FUntstones,  for  adults  on  Friday  eve- 
nings. .  .  .  ABC  goes  on  the  wagon  and 
Bourbon  Street  Beat  goes  off.  .  .  .  TV 
will  try  to  ape  Hollywood's  success  with 
Biblical  spectaculars.  At  least  three 
are  in  the  works  for  next  season.  .  .  . 
In  prime  evening  time  next  fall,  the 
networks  will  schedule  scores  of  series 
that  fall  in  the  category  of  whodunits 
and  Westerns.  The  industry  is  finding  it 
so  difficult  to  make  one  cowboy  hero 
different  from  another  that  NBC's  Tate 
will  star  David  McLain  as  a  one-armed 
gunslinger. 

Juvenile  Hipsters:  Most  hip  mass 
of  youngsters  in  the  world  reside  in 
N.Y.C.  and  Chicago  areas — thanks  to 
Chubby  Jackson,  recipient  of  many 
awards  as  a  jazz  bassist.  He  has  played 
with  many  jazz  groups  and  the  bands 
of  Woody  Herman  and  Louis  Arm- 
strong. Now,  five  mornings  a  week,  he 
comes  over  WABC-TV  with  a  couple 
of  films  from  the  "Little  Rascals"  series 
and  a  live  band  that  plays  the  kind  of 
jazz  adults  thought  was  their  special 
province.  Chubby  says,  "It  started  in 
Chicago.  I  was  playing  with  Louis 
Armstrong's  band.   My  wife  was  having 


-known  "musicians"  go  Oriental — Arthur  Godfrey  and  Jack  Benny. 


a  baby,  and  I  hated  to  go  off  on  tour  at 
such  a  time.  So,  when  the  band  moved 
on,  I  stayed  in  town.  I  worked  as  a 
musician  on  the  Kukla,  Fran  And  Ollie 
Show.  One  day,  Burr  Tillstrom  had  me 
on  camera  to  give  Ollie  a  bass  lesson. 
That  led  to  a  children's  show  of  my  own 
which  went  on  four  and  a  half  years 
there."  It  was  named  the  "best  chil- 
dren's program  in  the  city"  and,  once, 
when  Chub  asked  his  audience  to  vote 
for  their  favorite  characters  on  the 
show,  he  pulled  nearly  a  half-million 
letters.  This  past  year,  he  moved  back 
to  New  York  City.  "I  didn't  know  what 
the  ABC  execs  would  say  when  they 
heard  that  I  was  using  studio  bands- 
men to  play  jazz  at  8  a.m.  on  a  kiddies' 
show.  I  thought  sure  I'd  catch  it.  In- 
stead, they  increased  my  appearances 
from  three  to  five  days  a  week." 

On  the  Run:  Desi  Arnaz  and  David 
Susskind  will  co-produce  the  Emmy 
Award  Show  on  NBC  June  20.  .  .  .  Sal 
Mineo  taking  English  grammar  lessons 
because  he  plans  to  write  a  book.  Is  that 
how  you  do  it?.  .  .  .  Teddy  Randazzo 
and  Connie  Francis  dueting,  but  Teddy 
better  watch  out  for  the  secret  admirer 
who  has  been  sending  Connie  a  dozen 
yellow  roses  every  day.  .  .  .  Lassie 
renewed  for  three  years — and  why 
doesn't  she  (or  he)  ever  win  an  Emmy 
award?  .  .  .  Betsy  Palmer  taking  singing 
lessons.  She  is  to  star  in  the  summer- 
stock  edition  of  "South  Pacific"  in 
Framingham,  Massachusetts.  .  .  .  Lucille 


Ball's  Manhattan  apartment  lease  is  for 
five  years.  Doesn't  sound  as  though 
she'll  be  in  any  hurry  to  go  back  to 
Hollywood.  .  .  .  Lovely  Tad  Tadlock, 
who  assists  Merv  Griffin  on  Play  Your 
Hunch  and  dances  with  the  guests  on 
The  Arthur  Murray  Party,  marries 
movie  director  George  Vosbrugh  on 
June  28.  Kathryn  and  Arthur  will  hold 
a  grand  wedding  reception  for  the 
beautiful  Texan  at  their  Rye  home.  .  .  . 
Garry  Moore  can  talk  400  words  per 
minute.  How  about  that,  Mr.  Winchell? 
.  .  .  Finally,  in  the  sixth  year,  color-TV 
sets  are  beginning  to  sell.  RCA  noted 
that,  in  the  first  part  of  1960,  color  sales 
were  up  40%.  This  figure  had  particular 
significance  because  it  was  in  a  gener- 
ally slow  sales  period.  Out  at  the 
Bloomington,  Indiana  plant,  they're 
setting  up  another  RCA  color-set  pro- 
duction line.  .  .  .  Want  to  get  away  from 
it  all?  No  need  to  go  to  the  South  Seas. 
There's  a  restaurant  in  Manhattan  that 
advertises,  "No  TV.  No  radio.  Just  like 
the  old  days." 

Kiss  &  Tell:  Genial  actor  Walter  Sle- 
zak   takes   over  kissing  chores   on   the 
Chevy  show  when  Dinah  goes  on  vaca- 
tion.   "It's  going  to  be  a  mystery  series 
and  a  very  good  one,  I  think,  for  I  saw 
some  of  the  scripts.  But  I  won't  be  do- 
ing any  acting.    I'll  open  the  show  and    t 
narrate   a   little,   like   Hitchcock   does,    v 
You  see,  it's  really  a  weekend  job.  I'll    r 
fly    out    to    Hollywood    on     Saturday 
morning,  and   (Continued  on  page  66) 


So  l%fi(  in  the  Homing 


Cake-cutting  occasion  for  Ted  and  Rhoda  Brown  was  celebration 
of  tenth  anniversary  of  their  WMGM  show  at  Danny's  Hide-a-way. 


It's  easy  to  be  cheerful 
in  early  hours — when  you're 
Ted  Brown  and  the  Redhead 
and  you've  been  WMGM's  wake-up 
team  for  ten  happy  years 


You'd  hardly  think  that  having  to  get  up 
every  day  at  4: 45  a.m.  would  be  anything 
to  celebrate.  But  that's  what  Ted  and 
Rhoda  Brown  did  just  recently.  That  is,  they 
celebrated  the  tenth  anniversary  of  their 
WMGM  program,  Ted  Brown  And  The 
Redhead — which  is  really  the  same  thing, 
since  they  have  to  get  up  at  that  time  to  do 
their  6  to  10  a.m.  wake-up  show  each  day. 
Actually,  they  wouldn't  have  to  get  up  quite  . 
so  early,  but  they're  suburbanites  who  live 
in  a  beautiful  white  Colonial  house  in 
Harrison,  New  York,  which,  unfortunately, 
is  a  beautiful  twenty-two  miles  from  New 
York  City  and  the  WMGM  studios.  "The 
house  has  three  floors,"  Ted  explains.   "We 
live  in  two  and  we  keep  Rhoda's  family 
locked  up  in  the  other,"  he  adds  jokingly. 
"Seriously,"  chimes  in  Rhoda,  "we  have 
lived  here  three  years  now  and  we  just  love 
it — especially  the  pool."  .  .  .  Besides  Ted  and 
Rhoda,  there  are  eight  other  members  of 
the  family:    Son  Tony,  who  is  just  getting 
ready  to  go  to  the  Army;  son  Ricky,  who  is 
eight  years  old;  five  dogs — an  airedale,  a 
fox  terrier  and  three  poodles,  gray,  white 
and  black — and  last  of  all,  a  blue  parakeet 
named   "Murray  Marie."    Smiles   Ted,    "The 
parakeet  is  the  only  one  who  barks." 
.  .  .  Ted  has  found  that  there's  at  least  one 
advantage  to  living  outside  the  city.  He  has 
become  friendly  with  the  people  who  operate 
service  stations  along  the  route  he  takes  to 
work,  and  they  phone  in  traffic  conditions 
to  him  during  the  show.  Ted  also  gives  the 
time,  weather  and  news  bulletins,  in  addition 
to  playing  records.  According  to  the  broad- 
caster, the  complete  show  is  done  ad-lib, 
•all  except  the  records — "They're  rehearsed," 
he  laughs.  Rhoda's  forte  is  the  many  charac- 
terizations and  accents  she  creates  herself. 
They  include:   Mazda,  a  Hungarian  girl; 
Maxine  Nosenbloom,  a  lady  wrestler; 
Manana  Lowbridge,  a  fiery  Italian  actress; 
and  Carrie  Torch,  a  sexy  girl  (says  Rhoda, 
"Playing  her  is  my  greatest  acting  feat") 
and  many  others.  And  which  character  is 
Ted's  favorite?  Well,  he  just  may  be  a  bit 
partial  to  a  certain  redhead  named  Mrs. 
Ted  Brown. 


Little   Ricky  gets   some  advice  on   skin-diving   from   dad 
Ted  (above)  and  a  helping  hand  from  mom  Rhoda  (left). 


The  Capital  City  never 
looked  "prettier'  now  that 
Moma  Campbell  reports 
the  news  for  WTOP-TV 


D 


ATELINE: 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


MMMi 


Although  she's  the  only  woman  news  reporter  in 
Washington  TV  and  one  of  the  few  in  the  country, 
pretty  Morna  Campbell  never  expected  to  be  in  front  of 
the  cameras  at  all.  She  just  visited  WTOP-TV  hoping 
to  get  a  job  in  television  production.  At  the  time,  however, 
the  WTOP  News  department  was  looking  for  an  intel- 
ligent and  attractive  woman  to  write  and  present  the 
news  on  TV.  Morna  filled  the  requirements  on  both 
counts  and  is  currently  seen  Monday  through  Friday, 
10:25  to  10:30  a.m.  Miss  Campbell  doesn't  report  women's 
news,  or  the  weather,  or  do  a  cooking  program.  She  is 
assigned  to  the  news  department  and  reports  the  day-to- 
day developments  on  the  national  and  local  scene.  Al- 
though she  is  seen  on  TV  for  only  five  minutes,  it  takes 
Morna  about  two  and  a  half  hours  to  prepare  her  script. 
This  includes  editing  newsfilm  and  selecting  still  photo- 
graphs for  use  on  her  program.  .  .  .  Since  the  attractive 
reporter's  program  is  seen  in  the  morning,  there's  no 
doubt   that  more   Washingtonians  became   familiar   with 


Morna  last  March,  when  she  appeared  on  the  popular 
CBS-TV  program,  What's  My  Line?  Not  only  did  she 
create  quite  a  stir  on  the  program  with  her  natural  beauty, 
but  she  also  stumped  the  panel  and  went  home  fifty 
dollars  richer.  But  Morna  really  feels  that  she  owes  a 
part  of  the  winnings  to  a  taxi  driver  in  Washington.  One 
day,  when  'she  was  in  a  cab  on  her  way  to  Broadcast 
House,  the  studios  of  WTOP-TV,  the  driver  asked  her 
what  she  did.  When  she  replied  she  was  a  news  reporter 
on  TV,  he  said  he  thought  that  was  unusual  enough  to 
qualify  her  for  What's  My  Line?  Prompted  by  this,  she 
wrote  to  the  program  and,  a  few  weeks  later,  was  selected 
for  an  appearance.  .  .  .  When  Morna  applied  for  her  job, 
the  news  director  took  one  look  at  her  application  and 
was  horrified  to  see  her  complete  name,  Morna  Margaret 
Eleanor  Donald  Campbell.  He  knew  this  would  never  fit 
on  a  title  slide  for  television!  When  he  complained  about 
this,  she  smiled  and  said,  "That's  nothing.  Each  of  my 
brothers  has  six  names  in  addition  to  their  surnames!" 


L 


AUGHING 
WITH  LENNY 


He's  a  happy  comedian,  a 

serious  director,  an  accomplished 

musician.  All  together,  they 

add  up  to  W AST's  Richard  Belkin 


As   serious   director,    or   laughing    Lenny,    Richard 
is  always  very  thoroughly  engrossed   in   his  work. 


You've  heard  of  people  with  dual  personalities.  Well, 
Albany's  Richard  Belkin  has  more  facets  to  his 
nature  than  a  newly-cut  diamond.  First  of  all,  he's 
a  comedian — star  of  WAST's  popular  Little  Lenny 
Show,  which  is  seen  Monday  through  Friday  from  5  to 
5:30  p.m.  He  beguiles  not  only  the  kiddies,  but  thou- 
sands of  teenagers  who  tune  in  for  American  Bandstand 
and  find  themselves  staying  on  to  catch  the  antics  of 
Lenny  and  the  two  pets  on  the  show — "Monkey"  and 
"Mouse."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  most  of  the  15,000  mem- 
bers of  his  "Little  Lenny  Friendly  Club"  are  teenagers. 
.  . .  Second,  he's  a  serious  and  talented  producer-director. 
Said  one  columnist  of  him:  "In  Dick  Belkin,  WAST  has 
a  director  of  unusual  ability.  The  most  thankless  assign- 
ment I  can  think  of  is  to  point  cameras  at  bands  for 
three  solid  hours  and  try  to  make  the  show  visually 
satisfying.  Belkin  succeeded.  He  used  montage  most 
effectively  and  his  composition  frequently  evidenced  a 


most  vivid  imagination  and  a  refreshing  willingness  to 
experiment."  .  .  .  Third,  he  is  an  accomplished  musician. 
He  paid  his  way  through  Syracuse  University  as  a  bass 
player.  And,  in  1957,  he  played  in  a  jazz  concert  at  New 
York  City's  Carnegie  Hall  as  a  member  of  the  "Catatona 
Five."  Says  Richard,  "I  would  rather  perform  than 
eat."  He  prefers  jazz  to  any  other  type  of  music,  and 
his  favorite  singer  is  Sarah  Vaughan — his  favorite  in- 
strumentalist, Erroll  Garner.  .  .  .  Richard  is  probably  the 
only  man  in  the  world  who  lives  in  a  "doll's  house"! 
Actually,  he  rents  a  wing  of  the  building  in  which  the 
very  famous  Doll  Museum  is  located  in  West  Sand  Lake, 
New  York — and,  as  a  result,  is  also  probably  the  only 
bachelor  who  has  a  kitchen  more  than  sixty  feet  long. 
When  he's  not  rattling  around  in  this  gigantic  room, 
Richard  often  goes  swimming  and  is  said  to  play  ex- 
cellent golf  and  tennis.  With  a  practice-area  like  a  sixty  - 
foot  kitchen,  it's  no  wonder! 


W17hile  Sue  Bennett  was  attending  Syracuse  Uni- 
*~  versity,  she  couldn't  quite  make  up  her  mind 
whether  she  wanted  to  be  a  singer  or  a  fashion  writer. 
She  liked  her  English  and  fashion  classes,  but  it  was 
exciting  singing  with  Roy  Sykes'  band  and  doing  her  own 
early-morning  radio  show  for  WFBL,  too.  So,  when  she 
was  graduated,  in  1948,  her  parents  asked  a  logical  ques- 
tion: "Which  career  are  you  going  to  follow?"  When 
she  finally  decided  on  singing,  they  gave  her  three  months 


to  make  good.  She  did.  It  only  took  her  two  weeks  to 
get  a  job  in  the  chorus  of  the  show  "Small  Wonder."  In 
the  not-so-many  years  since  that  time,  the  pretty  bru- 
nette has  more  than  fulfilled  her  ambition.  She  sang  on 
TV  on  the  Stan  Shaw  Show  and  Teen  Time  Tunes,  and 
with  Vincent  Lopez's  orchestra  in  the  grill  at  the  Taft 
Hotel;  was  featured  singer  on  such  TV  shows  as  Inside 
U.S.A.,  Your  Hit  Parade  and  the  Kay  Kyser  Show;  did 
TV  commercials  and  was  a  regular  on  the  Morey  Amster- 


"Cinema  #   and  Sue 


Pretty  hostess  Sue  Bennett  is 

just  cis  charming  as  the  stars  of  the 

movies  she  introduces  on  WN AC-TV 


Sue   is   surrounded    by   the   three    handsome    men    in    her    life 
— husband  Waldo  holds  Andy,   3l/2,  while  she  hugs  Jed,   6'/2. 


Sue's  handsome  husband,  Dr.  Waldo  B.  Fielding,  is  well- 
known    obstetrician-gynecologist    in    the    Boston    area. 


dam  Show.  She  is  currently  the  warm  and  friendly 
hostess  on  WNAC-TV's  Cinema  1,  seen  each  Sunday 
afternoon  from  12  to  5.  "She  speaks  pleasantly  and 
sensibly  and  doesn't  waste  time  in  silly  chatter,"  said  one 
TV  critic  recently  ....  Sue's  husband,  Dr.  Waldo  B. 
Fielding,  could  probably  add  many  more  words  of  praise 
to  those  already  lavished  on  Sue  by  devoted  TV  viewers. 
He  himself  was  so  entranced  by  Sue,  whom  he  met  at  a 
cocktail   party,   he   married   her   six   months   later.     Dr. 


Fielding  has  a  thriving  career  as  Chief  of  Obstetrics  at  the 
Brookline  Hospital,  as  Assistant  Professor  at  Tufts  College 
School  of  Medicine,  and  as  Associate  Visiting  Surgeon  at 
the  Boston  City  Hospital  ....  The  Fieldings  live  in 
Newton  Center,  a  suburb  of  Boston,  with  their  two  small 
sons — Jed,  6V2,  and  Andy,  ZVz.  The  whole  family  shares 
Sue's  love  of  music  and  many  happy  hours  are  spent 
around  the  piano.  The  two  boys  play  guitars  and  sing, 
while  Mommy  and  Daddy  play  the  piano  and  harmonize. 


shave,  lady?. . .  don't  do  it! 


Cream  hair  away  the  beautiful  way.  •  .with  new  baby-pink,  sweet-smelling 

NEET— you'll  never  again  be  embarrassed  with  unsightly  "razor  shadow"  (that 

faint  stubble  of  hair  left  on  razor-shaved  legs  and  underarms).  Gentle,  wonderful 

NEET  goes  down  deep  where  no  razor  can  reach  — actually  beauty-creams  the 

hair  away.  And  when  the  hair  finally  does  grow  in  again,  it  feels  softer,  silkier;  there's 

no  stubble  at  all !  So  next  time,  for  the  smoothest,  nicest  legs  in  town, 

why  not  try  NEET— you'll  never  want  to  shave  agai 
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Millions  watch  through  the  midnight  hours.  Because  they  love  him?  Or  hate  him? 

Jack  isn't  sure — but  swears  he's  changed.  For  the  inside  story  of  why's  and  wherefore's  .  .  . 

See  Next  Pa)ge    ^ 
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Trip  to  London  came  after  Jack  had  made  his 
peace  with  the  network — and  himself.  Above, 
learning  to  wield  "left-handed"  English  fork.  Below, 
Paar  troupe  visiting  Mme.  Tussaud's  Wax  Works. 
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Jack's  daughter  Randy,  backed  by  Paar  "troupers" 
Hans  Conried  and  Genevieve,  points  to  wax  fig- 
ures of  contemporary  VI Ps.  Right,  Cliff  Arquette 
swaps  his  "Charley  Weaver"  hat  for  Napoleon's. 

The  Jack  Paar  Show  is  seen  over  NBC-TV,  Monday  through 
Friday,  from  11:15  P.M.  to  1  A.M.  EDT,  in  the  New  York 
area.  Check  local  newspapers  for  time  in  your  own  area. 
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Holiday  stop  in  Honolulu  proved  Paar's  fame — and  misfortunes — 
reached  'round  the  globe.  Tourists  surrounded  him  and  wife  Miriam 
(right),  in  a  scene  repeated  everywhere  Jack  journeyed  in  search 
of  much-needed  rest  after  his  walk-out  from  The  Jack  Paar  Show. 


by  JIM  MORSE 


I 


Jack  Paar,  who  has  engaged  in  many  a  bitter  battle  and 
emerged  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  a  smile  on  his  face 
and  a  five-times-weekly  audience  estimated  at  six 
million,  is  currently  waging  the  toughest  struggle  of  his 
life — with  himself.  He  is  attempting  to  break  away  from 
a  career-long  reputation  of  being  the  most  outspoken 
individual  in  the  entertainment  world. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  Paar  is  "under  wraps." 
There  is  also  no  doubt  that  the  decision  to  guard  his 
tongue  was  of  his  own  making,  although  he  unquestionably 
received  encouragement  from  the  high  brass  of  NBC, 
who  regard  Paar  as  one  of  their  most  valuable,  and  yet 
most  troublesome,  personalities. 

Immediately  upon  his  return  to  the  late-night  cameras  in 
March,  from  his  self-imposed  exile,  Paar  launched  a 
verbal  assault  against  several   (Continued  on  page  57) 


British  audiences  seemed  puzzled  by  a  Jack  Paar  quite  unlike  the  one  they'd  heard  so  much  about,  both  for  and  against. 
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"Make  Mine 
Country  Style 


says  Merv  Griffin — who,  with  his  wife 
Julann,  played  a  notable  hunch  and 
wound  up  with  twenty  acres  of  paradise 


by  HERBERT  KAMM 


Some  sixty  miles  due  west  of  Manhattan  lies  the  quiet, 
bucolic  town  of  Califon.   Though  its  name  is  so  un- 
usual that  most  people  spotting  it  on  road  signs 
think  it's  a  typographical  error,  one  visit  to  Califon 
is  enough  to  make  it  stick  in  your  memory.  Surrounded 
by  gently  curving  hills  in  New  Jersey's  Hunterdon 
County — an  area  steeped  in  the  lore  of  the  American 
Revolution — it  is  blessed  with  rich  farmland,  trees 
stately  with  age,  shimmering  streams  and  a  variety 
of  wildlife.   Califon  has  still  another  distinction.   It 
contains  a  town  within  a  town — "Teetertown,"  which 
consists  of  one  piece  of  property,  roughly  twenty  acres. 
And  smack-dab  in  the  middle  of  Teetertown  is  the 
happy  home  of  the  Merv  Griffin  family — Merv,  his 
wife  Julann,  their  infant  son  Tony  and  a  high-tailed 
mongrel  called  "Poochie." 

"Mayor  Merv"  (his  wife  elected  him  in  a  smashing  1-0 
victory)  is  the  same  smiling,  ebullient  young  man  you 
see  a  lot  of  on  television  as  emcee  of  Play  Your  Hunch. 
So  suave  and  cosmopolitan  does  he  seem  on  TV  that  you 
might  not  consider  him  equipped  to  play  the  role  of  a 
country  gentleman  in  private  life,  but  he  has  never 
felt  more  at  home.   In  fact,  Merv  and  Julann  are  like 
a  couple  of  kids  who  just  broke  into  the  jam  closet. 
They  couldn't  be  happier.  Their  recent  purchase  of 
the  beautiful  property  which  makes  up  Teetertown 
is  a  dream  come  true  and  has  made  them  the  envy  of  all 
their  friends. 

As  Julann  puts  it:  "We  have  just  about  the  prettiest 

Merv  stars  on  Play  Your  Hunch,  a  Goodson-Todman  Production,  NBC-TV. 
M-F,  10:30  A.M.  EDT— also  Fri.,  7:30  P.M.— under  multiple  sponsorship. 
He's  often  featured  on  The  Arthur  Murray  Party,  colorcast  over  NBC-TV. 
Tues.,  9:30   P.M.   EDT,  for  Newport   Cigarettes  and   Sterling  Drug,  Inc. 
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bucolic  town  of  Califon.   Though  its  name  is  so  un- 
usual that  most  people  spotting  it  on  road  signs 
think  it's  a  typographical  error,  one  visit  to  Califon 
is  enough  to  make  it  stick  in  your  memory.  Surrounded 
by  gently  curving  hills  in  New  Jersey's  Hunterdon 
County — an  area  steeped  in  the  lore  of  the  American 
Revolution — it  is  blessed  with  rich  farmland,  trees 
stately  with  age,  shimmering  streams  and  a  variety 
of  wildlife.   Califon  has  still  another  distinction.    It 
contains  a  town  within  a  town — "Teetertown,"  which 
consists  of  one  piece  of  property,  roughly  twenty  acres. 
And  smack-dab  in  the  middle  of  Teetertown  is  the 
happy  home  of  the  Merv  Griffin  family— Merv,  his 
wife  Julann,  their  infant  son  Tony  and  a  high-tailed 
mongrel  called  "Poochie." 

"Mayor  Merv"  (his  wife  elected  him  in  a  smashing  1-0 
victory)  is  the  same  smiling,  ebullient  young  man  you 
see  a  lot  of  on  television  as  emcee  of  Play  Your  Hunch. 
So  suave  and  cosmopolitan  does  he  seem  on  TV  that  you 
might  not  consider  him  equipped  to  play  the  role  of  a 
country  gentleman  in  private  life,  but  he  has  never 
felt  more  at  home.   In  fact,  Merv  and  Julann  are  like 
a  couple  of  kids  who  just  broke  into  the  jam  closet. 
They  couldn't  be  happier.  Their  recent  purchase  of 
the  beautiful  property  which  makes  up  Teetertown 
is  a  dream  come  true  and  has  made  them  the  envy  of  all 

'  As  Julannputs  it:  "We  have  just  about  the  prettiest 

Merv  ,i,n  on  Play  Your  Hunch,  a  Goori«>n-To<lman  Production,  NB<   T\ 
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He's' often  featured  on  Tke  Arihm  Maria)  Party,  wloreu   ovorNBC-TV, 
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Play  Your  Hunch  finds  Merv  Griffin 
posing  the  questions  on  TV,  three  models 
posing  as  "X-Y-Z"  multiple  choices 
for  the  lucky  viewers  who  play  the  game. 


place  in  the  whole  area.    We're  misty- 
eyed  over  it." 

The  Griffins  have  occupied  Teetertown 
only  since  mid-May,  moving  in  at  a 
time  when  Nature  was  dressing  it  in  its 
loveliest  finery,  but  it's  easy  enough  to 
understand  why  they  are  thrilled  to 
the  point  of  tears.  Much  of  the  acreage 
is  wooded.    The  portion  in  back  of  the 
main  house  is  so  thick  with  elms, 
willows,  oaks  and  maples  that  only 
a  few  of  the  sun's  rays  penetrate  the 
foliage.   Two  ponds  with  natural  water- 
falls empty  into  a  swimming  pool  and, 
should  "Mayor  Merv"  get  the  urge 
to  have  fish  for  lunch  or  dinner,  the  state 
has  stocked  the  ponds  with  trout! 

Fruit  trees  are  plentiful,  too,  to  the 
extent  that  Merv  says  he  expects  his 
versatile    wife    to    plunge    into    the    art 
of  home-brewing,  once  she  ceases  her 
raids   on    the    (Continued    on   page  78) 


Julann  and  Merv  really  have  something  to  sing  about,  these  days! 
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Both  nature  and  history  have  blessed  the  Griffins'  country  home  in  New  Jersey.  Their 

■twenty  acres  contain  sparkling  waterfalls,  a  swimming  pool  and  fish-stocked  ponds.  And  the 

original   stone  foundation  of  their   house  dates  back  before  the  American   Revolution. 


This  family  portrait 
contains  not  only  Merv, 
Julann  and  baby  Tony 
but  "Poochie" — who  can't 
see  why  they  keep  the 
New  York  apartment,  too, 
now  that  they  have  all 
that  wild,  open  country. 
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AND  FULL  OF  FUN 
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Pattycake  princess  is  daughter  Tane,  just  two;  canine  king 
is  greyhound,  "Baron."  Romance  which  led  to  this  happy 
home  is  real  storybook  stuff:  Doug  fell  in  love  with  a  news- 
paper picture  of  pretty  Faye  while  making  a  movie  in  Hawaii! 
Now  they  all  live  together  in  California,  where  his  recent 
films  include  "Because  They're  Young"  and  "The  Unforgiven." 


Away  from  Overland  Trail,  young 
Doug  McClure  is  just  what  you'd 
imagine  him  to  be,  only  more  so 


Overland  Trail  co-stars  William  Bendix  and 
Doug,  Lynn  Bari  was  guest  heroine  of  an 
early  episode  in  the  exciting  TV  series  about 
new  stagecoach  company  in  the  Old  West. 


by  MAURINE  REMENIH 

Early  this  spring,  one  of  the  freshest 
new  faces  of  this  or  any  other 
season  showed  up  in  NBC-TV's 
Overland  Trail.  It  appears  alongside 
the  not-so-new  but  much  beloved  face 
of  veteran  star  Bill  Bendix,  and  it  be- 
longs to  Doug  Mc'Clure,  a  six-foot-two 
hunk  of  he-man  topped  with  a  shock 
of  curly  blond  hair.  Doug  plays  "Flip" 
Flippen,  who  has  a  personality  to 
match  the  name.  There  isn't  too  much 
difference  between  the  on-screen  Flip 
and  the  offscreen  Doug — for  whom  life 
is  One  Big  Ball!  That  Doug  McClure 
became   an    (Continued  on   page   71) 


Doug  co-stars  with  Bill  Bendix  in  Overland  Trail, 
as  seen  over  NBC-TV,  Sun.,  from  7  to  8  P.M.  EDT. 
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WHY  DO  THE  STARS 


THE  STUDIOS? 


Career  gain?  Back  as  Cheyenne,  Clint  Walker  shakes 
with  Ty  Hardin  as  Bronco,  who  "subbed"  for  him  dur- 
ing TV  walk-out  (and  won  series  of  his  own).  Clint 
wanted  starring  role  in  big  movie,  achieved  same  in 
Warner's  "Yellowstone  Kelly"  (at  right:  Clint,  John 
Russell — and   more  recent  studio   rebel   Edd   Byrnes). 


First,  the  build-up.  Next, 
"overnight  fame."  Then — the  walk- 
out. What's  wrong  with  a  system 
which  makes  even  an  amiable 
Kookie  rebel  at  a  contract  which 
should  fulfill  all  his  dreams? 

by 
SAM  CAMPBELL 
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Financial  loss?  Salary  lag  in  long-term  contracts  led  to  rumor  that  Byrnes  made  just  as  much  money 
working  as  actual  non-Kookie  "car  hop,"  after  he  left  Roger  Smith  at  the  wheel  in  77  Sunset  Stripl 


Now  that  the  full-scale  actors'  strike  is  settled, 
Hollywood  shop  talk  turns  back  to  another 
contract  problem — one  recognized  by  the  public 
only  when  such  stars  as  Clint  "Cheyenne"  Walker 
and  Edd  "Kookie"  Byrnes  stage  their  individual 
walk-outs.  Once  more,  the  favorite  topic  of  lunch- 
time  gossip  in  studio  commissaries  is  the  loaded 
question  of  Hollywood's  traditional  seven-year 
contracts. 

For  those  not  familiar  with  the  system,  briefly 
the  situation  is  this:  A  major  film  or  television 
studio  finds  an  unknown  actor  or  actress  it  feels 
has  "star  potential."  Seldom,  despite  all  the  misty- 


eyed  tales  you  may  have  read  about  Stella  Star- 
dust being  discovered  behind  a  lunch  counter  or 
running  an  elevator,  is  a  discovery  made  in  so 
"glamorous"  a  manner.  Studios  are  so  besieged  by 
agents  with  young  prospects  in  tow,  their  casting 
directors  (there  are  few  "talent  scouts"  left)  hard- 
ly have  the  time  to  get  to  a  non-studio  lunch  count- 
er or  elevator. 

But  let's  assume  that  a  large  studio  becomes  in- 
terested in  a  young  unknown.  Everyone  in  the 
film  business  agrees  that  the  youngster  cannot 
make  the  grade  to  stardom  on  talent  alone.  Before 
the  youngster — let's  call   (Continued  on  page  72) 
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Who  Do  You  Trust  displays  the  wit  of  Carson  (right), 
tests  the  wits  of  smart  couples  like  Jane  Baldasare  and 
her  husband.  Below:  Garry  Moore  admired  Johnny's 
bow  and  was  struck  with  awe — but  nothing  else! — when 
Johnny  shot  apple  off  his  head  on  I've  Got  A  Secret. 


Johnny  Carson  stars  as  host  of  Who  Do  You  Trust,  on 
ABC-TV,  M-F,  3:30  P.M.  EDT,  under  multiple  sponsor- 
ship. He's  also  scheduled  to  guest  on  The  Garry  Moon- 
Show,  Tues.,  June  21,  on  CBS-TV,  10  to  11  P.M.  EDT. 


Master  of 
HOBBIES 

I 


Johnny's  indoor  hobbies  range  from  the  electronic  marvel  of 
tape-recording  to  sleight-of-hand  magic.  He  says  no  one  be- 
lieves his  card  tricks  on  TV — but  producer  Art  Stark  (left), 
Johnny's  press  representative  Nat  Fields  (rear)  and  announcer 
Ed  McMahon  (right)  dig  'em  on  set  of  Who  Do  You  Trust. 
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Deductible  is  the  name  of  his  inboard  sea  skiff — but  he  could  pay  a  high  amusement  tax  for  so  much  fun. 


Anything  Johnny  Carson  does — magic, 
sports,  music — you  can  trust  him  to  do 
well!  This  comedian  isn't  kidding 
when  he  takes  up  "outside  activities" 

by  CHARLOTTE  BARCLAY 


Ever  since  Johnny  Carson  was  a  kid,  he's 
been  "foolin'  around"  with  hobbies.  He  is  an 
accomplished  ventriloquist,   magician, 
drummer,  archer,  a  promising  new  golfer.  He 
swims,  dives,  fishes,  water-skis  and  is  the 
proud  owner  of  a  twenty-two-foot  sea  skiff  named 
Deductible,  which  he  enjoys  piloting  around 
Long  Island  Sound  in  search  of  uninhabited  is- 
lands to  explore  with  his  three  young  sons 
Christopher,  Richard  and  Cory. 

How  does  he  find  the  time  for  such  varied 
interests?  "It's  easier  to  do  a  lot  when  you're 
busy  than  when  you're  (Continued  on  page  74) 
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Self-reliant?  Yes!  But  Susan  Strong 
of  The  Second  Mrs.  Burton  says 
you  haven't  really  started  living — 
till  you  try  to  help  others,  too 

by  FRANCES  KISH 


Happy  job  in  a  happy  New  York  career: 
Susan's  role  as  Alice  Penrose,  secretary 
to  Stan  Burton  (Dwight  Weist)— who  is 
the  husband  of  The  Second  Mrs.  Burton. 


The  name  is  her  own,  and  it  suits 
her  perfectly.  But  Susan  Strong 
thought  of  herself  as  anything 
but  a  conquering  heroine  when 
she  first  came  to  New  York  City! 
Convinced  that  an  unknown  actress 
like  herself  didn't  have  a  chance  in 
the  big  town,  she's  now  delighted 
to  find  that  time  (and  her  own 
talent)  have  proved  her  wrong.  For 
seven  years  now,  she  has  been  Alice 
Penrose  on  CBS  Radio's  The  Sec- 
ond Mrs.  Burton — a  dramatic  serial 
whose  gaiety  and  humor  couldn't 
be  more  suited  to  Susan's  own  viva- 
cious personality.  She's  also  "weath- 
er girl"  on  WCBS  Radio,  the  net- 
work's key  station  in  New  York, 
and  has    (Continued  on  page  62) 


Happiest  of  all  Susan's  "extracurricular"  activities  is  her  work  with  her  church! 
— particularly,  its  Youth  Group.  She  has  a  car  now,  uses  it  to  take  the  teenl 
agers  around  town  or  country.  "We  have  some  wonderful  times,"  says  Susarfl 
— who  believes:  "You  stagnate,  if  you  are  not  being  of  service  to  someone.'!! 
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Susan  Strong  is  Alice  Penrose  on  The  Second  Mrs.  Burton,  as  heard  over  CBS  Radio,  Monday  through  Friday,  at  1 :45  P.M.  EDT,  under  multiple! 
sponsorship.  Susan  Strong  And  The  Weather  is  heard  over  WCBS  Radio  (New  York),  Monday  through  Friday,  at  6:25  P.M.  EDT. 


usan  reads  these  big  books,  scons  the  charts,  for  both  fun  and  business.  She's  the  official  "weather  girl"  on  WCBS  Radi 


he  has  an  agent  now,  but  likes  to  recall  that  she  got  her 
rst  big-town  jobs  for  herself,  mimeographing  and  addressing 
undreds  of  cards  to  producers  and  directors.  No  one  was 
ver  more  delighted  to  prove  her  own  early  theories  wrong! 


Alone?  Not  so  long  as  "Laffie"  and  "Sunday"  are  sharing 
Susan's  apartment.  And,  meanwhile,  there  are  many  dates, 
visits  with  friends — and  the  possibility  of  marriage,  now 
that  Susan  has  shown  that  she  could  succeed  in  a  career. 
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Private  citizen  Presley  is  still 
a  very  public  figure.  It  seems  almost 
as  though  he'd  never  been  away  .  .  . 
until  you  get  this  intimate  "candid' 
of  the  real  changes  in  Elvis 


: 


Above,  Elvis  arrives  (followed  by  manager  Col. 
Tom  Parker).  Left,  he  greets  fans  at  gates  of 
his  home,  "Graceland."  Presley's  Army  medals 
are  authentic  but  his  dress  uniform  isn't  quite 
regulation — partly  because  of  a  gift  from  Frank 
Sinatra,  who  guest-starred  Elvis  on  TV  (below). 


by  PAT  GIPSON 

On  the  surface,  it's  as  though  he'd  never  been  away 
— now  that  the  fanfare  of  the  homecoming  is  over. 
The  old  gang  is  back,  the  midnight  skating  parties 
have  been  resumed,  "the  girl  back  home"  who  waited  is 
sharing  his  enjoyment  of  the  return  to  civilian  life. 
From  the  Memphis  point  of  view,  Elvis  Presley  never 
looked  better  than  he  did  when  he  arrived  home. 
With  his  dress  uniform,  he  was  wearing  a  non-regulation 
lace-front  shirt  (given  to  him  by  Frank  Sinatra)  and 
staff-sergeant's  stripes.  Quizzed  about  the  latter — since 
he  was  rated  a  "buck"  sergeant — Elvis  said:   "I'll 
probably  get  put  in  jail  about   (Continued  on  page   77) 
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Growing  Up  to  FAME 


I've  always  known  my  son  Bobby  Rydell 
was  a  good  boy.   Today,  he  proves  it 
more  and  more — even  while  success  takes 
him  farther  and  farther  from  home 
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Bobby  comes  by  his  musical  talent  naturally,  says  Jennie 
(seated  at  right,  with  Mrs.  Sapienza).  Grandfather  Sapienza  (at 
left)  once  headlined  community  variety  shows — and  father 
Adrio   Ridarelli  (center)  is  at  least  "a  frustrated  entertainer." 


Bobby  shows  Mom  he  meant  what  he  said  on  phonei 


My  son,  Bobby  Rydell,  is  a  young  recording 
artist  who  is  fortunate  enough  to 
receive  many  fan  letters.  I  am  a  house- 
wife who  customarily  receives  none.  However, 
about  the  time  that  Bobby's  record,  "Wild 
One,"  reached  the  top  of  the  charts,  I  did  get 
a  fan  letter  all  my  own.  A  Southern  girl 
wrote,  "Thank  you  for  giving  us  Bobby.  We    I 
enjoy  him  so  much.  And  you  must  enjoy 
him  even  more  than  we  do." 

That  letter  really  touched  me.  We  do  enjoy 
Bobby.  It  was  a  joy  when  he  was  born, 
April  26,  1942,  and  he  has  been  a  joy  to  all 
of  us  ever  since.  "All  of  us"  is  as  close-knit 
a  family  as  you  will  find  in  South  Philadel- 
phia. My  husband  is  Adrio  Ridarelli,  a  foreman 
in  a  machine  shop.  I  call  him  "Ott."  His 
father,  Tony,  came  from  Italy,  and  so  did 
my  grandparents.  My  parents  are  Lena  and 
Anthony  Sapienza.  We  share  with  them  a 
pleasant,  two-story  "row  house"  on  Eleventh 
street. 

Here,  all  the  aunts,  uncles  and  cousins 
gathered  for  Bobby's  christening.  My  husband 
and  his  father  and  my  father  nearly  burst 
with  pride.  Bobby  was  the  first  grandchild 

Continued  ^ 
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Bobby  won  a  Sons  of  Italy  amateur  contest  when  he 
was  about  ten  (above,  with  parents — emcee  is  at  left). 


Growing  Up  to  FAME 


(Continued) 


Now  just  18,  he's  a  seasoned  trouper — here,  on 
big  G.A.C.  tour,  leaving  Virginia  for  North  Carolina. 


on  either  side  of  the  family,  and  to  have 
that  first-born  be  a  boy  was  indeed  cause  for 
celebration.  Considering  the  number  of 
adoring  adults  who  have  always  surrounded 
Bobby,  he  might  well  have  become  the  most 
spoiled  child  in  town. 

Instead,  he  has  a  really  sunny  disposition. 
He  wants  other  people  to  have  a  good  time. 
Like  my  father,  he  always  has  a  joke 
saved  up.  If  either  of  them  sits  down  to  talk 
with  you,  you're  laughing  before  you 
know  it.  Bobby  gets  his  talent  from  both 
sides  of  the  family.  When  I  was  a  little  girl, 
my  father  always  played  the  lead  in  the 
variety  shows  the  Italians  put  on  in  our 
community. 

My  husband,  I  think,  is  a  frustrated  enter- 
tainer. He  "wanted  to  be  a  singer,  but  his 
father  insisted  he  study  the  violin.  Ott  rebelled 
and  got  such  awful  squeaks  out  of  the  in- 
strument that  his  father  finally  smashed  the 
violin  over  his  knee  and  threw  the  pieces  in 
the  stove.  That  ended  (Continued  on  page  69) 


At  15,  he  was  beating  the  drums  for  The  Skylarks, 
Philadelphia    combo    playing    dances    and    weddings. 


Audiences  love  Bobby  in  person  ond  on 
TV — especially,  singing  such  Cameo  Record 

hits  as  "Wild  One."  Above,  informal 
chat  with  producer  Chuck  Reeves  (left)  and 

host  of  ABC-TVs  Dick  Clark  Show. 


Hollywood  puts  out  the  welcome  mat, 
too.  Among  show-biz  guests  at  party  in  his 
honor:      Kim      Charney      (left),      Keely 
Smith,   Dodie  Stevens   (right).  But  home  is 
still    as    near   to    Bobby    as    his    heart. 
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TV — especially,  singing  such  Cameo  Record 

hits  as  "Wild  One."  Above,  informal 
chat  with  producer  Chuck  Reeves  (left)  and 

host  of  ABC-TV's  Dick  Clark  Show. 


Hollywood  puts  out  the  welcome  mat, 
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honor:     Kim     Charney     (left)      Keely 
Smith,  Dodie  Stevens  (right).  But  home 
still   as    near   to    Bobby   as   his   heart. 


Marti  Barris — cute  as  a  button, 
siveet  as  a  lollipop,  and  headed  for 
a  spectacular  career.   Here's  a 
story  of  TV  success  in  the  making! 

by  LILLA  ANDERSON 


Talent  with  a  big  "T."  That's  Miss  Marti 
Barris,  the  animated  young  woman 
who  was  the  very  first  performer  to  be 
selected   by   NBC-TV  in   its   current   and 
continuing  search  for  new  faces.  Marti's 
background  and  experience  make  the 
decision  to  sign  her  for  development  into  a 
TV  star  seem  almost  inevitable. 

First  of  all,  there's  appearance:   Marti 
is  a  hazel-eyed  blonde,  neatly  put  together 
with  curves.  Next,  performing  ability: 
She's  a  singer,  composer  and  pianist  who 
can  also  turn  in  a  dizzy  dance  number,  if 
required.  Then  there's  show-biz  back- 
ground: Her  father  is  Harry  Barris,  one 
of  the  original  "Rhythm  Boys"  with  Bing 
Crosby  and  a  composer  of  many  hit  tunes; 
her  mother  is  Loyce  Whiteman,  who 
started  the  trend  for  girl  vocalists  with 
big  bands  when  she  appeared  with  Gus 
Arnheim's  orchestra  at  the  Cocoanut  Grove 
in  Los  Angeles. 

As  for  solid  stage  experience:  Marti  made 
her  first  public  appearance  at  the  age  of 
four,  while  her  parents  were  appearing  at 
a  Las  Vegas  night  club.  At  the  end  of 
their  act,  they  called  on  Marti — who  was 
standing  just  offstage — to  sing  several  songs. 
This  turned  out  to  be  the  only  "profes- 
sional" performance  Harry  and  Loyce 
would  allow  their  little  girl  until  she'd 
had  the  formal  education  which  parental 
wisdom  prescribed.   (Continued  on  page  64) 


Howdy  Doody  points  with   pride,   "Buffalo  Bob"   Smith   beams — 
because  Marti  is  "Peppi   Mint"  on   The  Howdy  Doody  Show. 


Marti's  seen  on  The  Howdy  Doody  Show,  colorcast  on  NBC-TV,  Sat., 
10  A.M.  EDT,  for  Continental  Baking  Company  and  other  sponsors. 


FABIAN 

as  told  to  Dena  Reed 

Closer  than  kin,  that's  Fabe  and  me. 
More  than  music  or  money — or  even  our 
pride  in  him — he's  given  me  courage 
and  faith  just  when  I  needed  them  most 


Fabe  pep-talks  me  at  home,  writes  and  phones  when  on  tou 


Fabian  is  my  "big  brother."  Though  I'm  only 
fourteen,  I'm  already  six-foot-one,  and  maybe 
that's  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  three  years 
between  us  haven't  made  a  bit  of  difference  in  our 
close  companionship.  We  Fortes  are  a  warm, 
close,  loyal  Italian-American  family,  anyway.  We 
three  boys — Fabian,  Thomas  (who's  now  eleven 
but  has  always  been  "little  brother"  Tommy)  and 
me  (Robert)  — are  used  to  sticking  together  and 
kidding  the  shirt  off  one  another.  The  three  of  us 
are  alike  but  we're  different,  too.  Mom  and  Pop 


/hen  my  back  and  neck  were  in  that  brace,  it  was  Fabe  who  kept  all  our  spirits  up — Pop,  Mom  and  "little  brother"  Tommy,  too. 
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OUBa^U,  FABIAN 
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(Continued) 


Each  of  us  boys  has  his  own  room  now,  but  Mom  usually  finds 
us  curled  up  on  Tommy's  bed  when  our  "big  brother"  is  home. 


Our  new  home  in  New  Jersey  and  the  car  Fabe  says  will  be 


call  Tommy  "the  gypsy  of  the  family."  He's 
sort  of  a  lone  wolf,  who  can  go  off  by  himself — 
and  come  back  with  a  load  of  friends.  I'm 
the  shy  one  of  the  lot — partly,  I  guess,  because 
of  the  trouble  I've  been  through.  I'd  be 
having  an  even  harder  time  now,  if  Fabian 
didn't  set  such  a  good  example  and  help 
me  in  every  way  he  can. 

There's  been  a  lot  written  about  Fabe  and 
his  "newfound"  singing  career  (which  he 
earned  through  sheer  determination  and  hard 
work) ,  but  we  Fortes  have  had  plenty  of 
heartaches,  too.  Our  dad,  who  was  a  policeman, 
had  a  heart  attack  and  had  to  go  to  the 
hospital  three  different  times.  When  it  first 
happened,  Fabe  was  in  South  Philadelphia 
High,  toying  with  the  idea  of  going  to 
college  and  playing  football. 

We  lived  in  a  brick  house  in  South  Philadel- 
phia and  we  boys  got  our  kicks  out  of 
kidding  around  together,  going  on  picnics,  and 
planning  the  kind  of  future  all  growing 
lads  hope  for.  But  our  (Continued  on  page  68) 
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mine  someday.  He  misses  Mom's  cooking  when  he's  away.  All  of  us  Fortes  love  good  food — eating's  one  thing  we  don't  kid  about! 


We'd  be  pals  even  if  not  brothers.  We  like  doing  things  to- 
gether, whether  working  on  a  project  or  just  horsing  around. 


Doctors  say  I'll  soon  be  "100%  fit."   Fabe — who  never 
doubted  it — encourages  the  gym  work  I  can  do  right  now. 
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Item  One:  Both  Johnny  Restivo  and  Paul  Anka  have  new  profiles!  Item  Two 


by  HELEN   BOLSTAD 

It  is  a  show-business  truism  that  few 
entertainers — with  the  possible  ex- 
ception of  that  "great  profile,"  John 
Barrymore — have  ever  been  completely 
satisfied  with  their  noses.  Some,  such 
as  Jimmy  Durante,  Bob  Hope  and 
Danny  Thomas,  have  flaunted  a  highly 
individual  proboscis  and  made  it  a 
trademark  of  star-power  distinction. 
Others  have  sought  surgical  reconstruc- 
tion to  cast  a  lesser  nasal  shadow  under 
the  Kleig  lights.  Still  others,  such  as 
Bill  Holden,  Frank  Sinatra  and  Yul 
Brynner,  have  held  fast.  Taking  the 
attitude,  "It's  my  nose  and  I  like  it," 
they  have  never  permitted  a  non-classic 
profile  to  bar  them  from  romantic  roles. 
Among  the  younger  entertainers, 
Paul  Anka  and  Johnny  Restivo  could 
have  been  expected  to  fall  into  the  lat- 
ter class.  Each  had  what  could  be  de- 
scribed as  an  "ancestral"  nose.  Paul's 
people  came  from  the  world's  oldest 
city,  Damascus,  and  the  duplicate  of  his 
high-bridged,  sharply-angled  nose  may 
be  found  in  many  an  ancient  historical 
frieze.  Johnny,  of  Italian  descent,  could 


Johnny  Restivo  handsomer  today?  If  so, 

it's  purely  coincidental.  Fans  loved  trie  RCA 

Victor  star  just  as  he  was  (right).  The 

four-hour  operation  he  endured  so  bravely  was 


made  necessary  by  a  shattering  colli 


y  was 
lision. 


ither  achieved  same  for  beauty's  sake.    Item  Three:  Here's  how  it  happened 


have  matched  commanding  profiles 
with  Caius  Julius  Caesar  himself.  Nei- 
ther lad  had  ever  found  his  nose  a 
handicap.  Certainly,  neither  ever  con- 
templated doing  anything  about  it. 
Since  Paul  scored  with  his  first  song, 
"Diana,"  for  ABC-Paramount,  and 
Johnny  waxed  "The  Shape  I'm  In,"  for 
RCA  Victor,  admiring  fans  have  pro- 
claimed both  boys  as  handsome. 

Professionals  seconded  the  fans.  Paul, 
without  effort,  stepped  into  motion  pic- 
ture roles.  Johnny  seemed  likely  to  do 
the  same,  as  soon  as  he  added  a  few 
more  years  and  a  few  more  hits.  More- 
over, at  fifteen,  he  might  well  expect 
that  when  his  face  outgrew  its  childish 
roundness,  the  nose  would  be  in  better 
proportion.  His  cousin,  Anthony  Fran- 
ciosa,  had  achieved  movie  stardom 
without  facial  revision.  Yet,  despite 
these  facts,  both  Paul  Anka  and  Johnny 
Restivo  today  have  unexpected  new 
noses.  Each  is  finely  chiseled,  but  each 
has  been  paid  for  with  a  considerable 
amount  of  pain  and  suffering.  Paul's 
troubles  began  (Continued  on  page  64) 


Paul  Anka  more  appea 
is  a  bonus,  too — acquired  during  surgery  for 
a  serious  condition,  the  ABC-Paramount 
composer-singer  had  no  quarrel  with  his  "old 
look"  (left)  but  he  did  want  to  breathe! 
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how  it  happened 


Poul  Anko  "lore  oppeoling?  His    new  look" 
is  o  bonus,  too— acquired  during  surgery  for 
o  serious  condition.  The  ABC-Poromount 
compo»ersinger  had  no  quarrel  • 
look"  (left)  but  he  did  want  to  breothe! 


First  vacation  in  three  years!  So 
Melba  Rae — Marge  Bergman  of 
Search  For  Tomorrow — and  her 
husband  Gilbert  Shawn  spent 
months  in  the  planning.  There's 
plenty  of  pressure  on  a  New  York 
advertising  art  executive,  as  well 
as  on  an  actress  in  daytime  TV,  so 
both  yearned  to  "get  away  from  it 
all."  But  they  didn't  want  to  go  too 
far  from  three-year-old  son  Eric,  at 
home  in  their  Manhattan  apart- 
ment. .  .  .  The  new  Duck  Key  re- 
sort in  Florida,  just  ninety-five 
miles  from  Miami,  provided  the 
perfect  answer.  And  little  Eric  had 
a  delightful  holiday  all  his  own, 
thanks  to  Melba's  foresight.  Gifts 
were  hidden  around  the  house,  be- 
fore they  left,  and  she  called  home 
each  day,  giving  clues  to  Eric — who 
then  set  off  on  a  treasure  hunt,  as- 
sisted by  a  well-briefed  housekeep- 
er. ..  .  Meanwhile,  Melba  and  Gil 
were  enjoying  a  second  honeymoon 
at  the  Indies  House  on  Duck  Key — 
and  learning  that,  even  "away  from 
it  all,"  people  still  recognized  Melba 
as  Marge  and  were  surprised  to 
find  out  she  isn't  really  married  to 
Larry  Haines,  who  plays  husband 
Stu  Bergman  on  Search  For  To- 


Continued 


Left:    Portrait  of  the   Shawns.    Below:   Gloi 


On  TV,  call  her  Miss  Rae  .  .  .  or  Marge  Bergman  of  Search  For  Tomorrow.  On  holiday,  call  her 
Mrs.  Shawn  .  .  .  but  don't  call  her  away  too  soon  from  a  few  well-earned  "sun  and  fun"  days  .  .  . 


I     Husband  and  wife  relaxing  in  Florida:  Advertising  art  executive  Gilbert  Shawn,  actress  Melba  Rae  of  Search  For  Tomorrow. 
akes  his  own  pictures  of  his  wife  Melba.  Breakfast  for  two  on  their  own  private  terrace  at  Indies  House  in  Duck  Key. 
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On  TV,  vail  her  Miss  Roe  ...or  Marge  Bergman  of  Search  F,„  Tomorrotv.  On  holiday,  call  h, 
Mrs.  Shawn  .  .  .  but  don't  call  her  away  too  soon  from  a  few  HwU-mrrwd  "sun  and  fun"  days  .  . 


Who'd  dream  of  visiting   Florida   keys  without  sampling 

deep-sea  fishing?  Gil  and  Melba  Rae  Shawn  had  no  luck 

Jespite  skill  of  boat  captain  George  Grathwohl — so 

they  borrowed  sailfish  for  picture  to  rib  folks  back  home. 


Golf  is  really  Gil's  game,  up  North,  but  Melba  tried  a 
few  shots  under  the  tutelage  of  Duck  Key  "pro"  Jay 
Riviere.  Actually,  the  Shawns  didn't  spend  much  time  at 
sports — just  rested,   sunned,  shopped  for  Florida  curios. 
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Unexpected  Florida  pleasure — with  dramatic  undertones — was  the  Shawns'  visit  to  the  home  of  the  Stanley 
Switliks  in  nearby  Marathon.  Gil  has  long  carried  a  "Caterpillar  Club"  card  signed  by  Mr.  Switlik,  whose 
company  made  the  parachute  which  saved  his  life  during  World  War  II,  when  he  had  to  bail  out  over  Bel- 
gium! Major  Shawn  (Gil  also  served  in  Korea)  was  then  a  lieutenant  with  the  Eighth  Air  Force,  piloting  a  B-24. 


ELBA 


(Continued) 


Melba  eyed  home  decorations  in  Marathon's  Na- 
tive Craft  Shoppe.  Gil  sought  practical  sun  hat 
in  lobby  of  Duck  Key's  Indies  House,  where  they 
stayed   during   the   memorable  two-week   holiday. 


Melba  Rae  is  Marge  Bergman  in  Search  For  Tomorrow,  on  CBS-TV,  M-F,  12:30  P.M.  EDT.  sponsored  by  The  Proctor  &  Gamble  Co 
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Melba  eyed  home  decorations  in  Marathon's  Na- 
tive Craft  Shoppe.  Gil  sought  practical  sun  hat 
in  lobby  of  Duck  Key's  Indies  House,  where  they 
stayed  during  the  memorable  two-week  holiday. 


Melba  Rae  is  Marge  Bergman  in  Search  For  To\ 


CBS-TV,  M-F,  12:30  P.M.  EDT.  sponsored  by  The  Proctor  &  Gamble  Co 


Young  David  Malone 


by  ALICE  FRANCIS 


A  year  ago  last  December,  when  John 
Connell  created  the  part  of  Dr.  David 
Malone  on  NBC-TV's  Young  Doctor 
Malone,  no  one  was  more  pleased  than  six- 
year-old  Kathleen.  They  lived  across  the  street 
from  a  doctor  with  a  large  family  of  children, 
and  now  it  was  Kathy's  turn  to  bring  those 
kids,  and  others,  to  her  daddy  to  patch  up  their 
scratches  and  bruises.  She  could  hardly  wait   • 
to  inform  the  entire  neighborhood! 

More  than  a  year  and  a  half  later,  Kathy 
is  old  enough  to  understand  the  difference 
between  acting  a  doctor  and  being  one.  In  these 
months,  however,  John  has  so  often  consulted 
physician  friends  about  correct  procedures 
for  certain  scenes  in  the  show,  he  sometimes 
feels  as  much  like  a  member  of  the  medical 
profession  as  of  the  theater. 

Acting  just  sort  of  happened  to  him,  although 
each  step  along  the  way  (Continued  on  page  75) 


Kathy,  going  on  8,  finds  even  chess  easier  to  understand 
than  Daddy's  "double  life."  Johnny,  3,  looks  at  a  picture 
book,  wonders  why  John  doesn't  "talk  back"  to  him  from  TV 
screen.  Below,  family  portrait  with  mama   Mila  and  John. 
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Playing  a  doctor  on  TV  climaxes 
an  acting  career  which  John  Connell 
never  planned — but  which  turned 
out  "just  right,"  including  romance! 
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John  likes  the  challenge  of  David's  role  in  Young  Doctor  M alone 
(above,  with  Liz  Gardner  as  Dorothy  Ferris).  Both  he  and  his  wife 
are  intrigued  by  viewers'  letters  which  express  decided  but  varied 
opinions  about  the  kind  of  girl  David  (or  John!)  should  really  wed. 


Civil  War  is  favorite  subject  now  but  John  once 
taught  literature — and  took  dancing  lessons  from 
Mila.  "My  worst  pupil,"  she  sighs.  Kathy's  doing 
better,    Johnny    joins    the    session    just    for    kicks. 


Lots  of  toys — but  Johnny  would  rather  watch  the 
big  red  engine  go  by,  from  neighborhood  firehouse! 

John  is  David  Malone  in  Young  Doctor  Mulone.  NBC-TV, 
M-F,  3  to  3:30   P.M.   EDT,  under  multiple  sponsorship. 


Young  David  Malone 


by  ALICE  FRANCIS 

A  year  ago  last  December,  when  John 
Connell  created  the  part  of  Dr.  David 
Malone  on  NBC-TV's  Young  Doctor 
Malone,  no  one  was  more  pleased  than  six- 
year-old  Kathleen.  They  lived  across  the  street 
from  a  doctor  with  a  large  family  of  children, 
and  now  it  was  Kathy's  turn  to  bring  those 
kids,  and  others,  to  her  daddy  to  patch  up  their 
scratches  and  bruises.  She  could  hardly  wait   • 
to  inform  the  entire  neighborhood! 

More  than  a  year  and  a  half  later,  Kathy 
is  old  enough  to  understand  the  difference 
between  acting  a  doctor  and  being  one.  In  these 
months,  however,  John  has  so  often  consulted 
physician  friends  about  correct  procedures 
for  certain  scenes  in  the  show,  he  sometimes 
feels  as  much  like  a  member  of  the  medical 
profession  as  of  the  theater. 

Acting  just  sort  of  happened  to  him,  although 
each  step  along  the  way  (Continued  on  page  75) 


Kathy,  going  on  8,  finds  even  chess  easier  to  understand 
than  Daddy's  "double  life."  Johnny,  3,  looks  at  a  picture 
boot,  wonders  why  John  doesn't  "talk  back'  to  him  from  I V 
screen.  Below,  family  portrait  with  mama  Mila  and  John. 


Playing  a  doctor  on  TV  climaxes 
an  acting  career  which  John  Connell 


First  On  The  Go  show  in  late  April,  1959,  showed  Jack  in  the  swim  with  the  underwater  moppet  crowd  at  Jen  Loven's 
Swim  School  in  Hollywood.  Jack's  own  son  (not  shown  in  picture)  was  six  months  old  at  the  time  and  was  fearless 
in  the  water,  so  long  as  his  mother  was  nearby.  Above,  kids  from  2  to  5  years  old  do  slate-writing   underwater. 


Jack  Linkletter,  the  handsome  and  talented 
host  of  CBS-TV's  On  The  Go,  can  now  look 
back  on  the  successful  completion  of  285  "travel- 
ing" shows,  involving  nearly  75,000  miles  over  the 
road  with  his  $325,000  mobile  video-tape  truck. 
To  bring  these  shows  to  the  public,  a  crew  of 
twenty-one  is  required:  A  director,  an  associate 
director,  a  technical  director — and  a  sustaining 
production  and  technical  group  totaling  eighteen. 
The  pace  has  been  dizzy  for  both  Jack  and  his 
loyal  hard-working  group  of  technicians,  and 
some  of  the  shows  have  ranged  as  far  afield  from 
the  Hollywood  home  base  as  Florida  and  Nassau. 
While  some  of  the  program  material  has  been 
of  the  "stunt"  category — such  as  the  day  Jack 
wrestled   with   a   300-pound   deep-sea   turtle   at 


Marineland— there  has  also  been  a  serious  effort 
to  present  more  strictly  informative  fare.  Thus 
On  The  Go  presented  a  dramatic  heart  operation 
performed  on  a  seven-year-old  girl.  A  heart-lung 
machine  was  used  throughout  the  four-and-a- 
half  hour  operation,  which  was  filmed  complete 
and  edited  for  TV  presentation.  The  hope  was  to 
familiarize  the  public  with  the  use  of  the  com- 
paratively new  heart-lung  apparatus,  overcome 
undue  fears  of  such  surgery. 

Jack's  show  premiered  in  late  April,  1959,  a  few 
weeks  before  he  graduated  Phi  Beta  Kappa  from 
the  University  of  Southern  California.  The 
graduation  ceremonies  were  video-taped  for  the 
show.  Proudest  of  his  fine  record,  father  Art. 
He's  on  TV,  too! 


Jack  stars  in  On  The  Go,  a  John  Guedel  Production  on  CBS-TV,  Monday  through  Friday,  10:30  A.M.   EDT,  under  multiple  sponsorship. 
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WITH  JACK  LINKUTTER 

It's  more  than  a  title  for  his  successful 
TV  show — it's  more  nearly  a  way  of  life ! 


Graduation  day  at  dog  school  shows  Jack  with  Blossom 
the  Basset  Hound  and  friends,  a  big  deal  for  the  red- 
hydrant  set.  More  serious  event  was  Jack's  own  gradua- 
tion from  U.S.C.  as  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  This,  too,  was  the 
basis  for  an  On  The  Go  show,  with  father  Art  on  hand. 


Zippy  the  porpoise  with  Jack  at  California's  Marineland. 
Jack  and  Zippy  played  baseball — Zippy  won.  "It's  tough," 
says  Jack,  "to  be  outrun  by  a  porpoise,  but  I  was  in  his 
element."  Jack's  diving  suit  was  painted  yellow  to  photo- 
graph well  underwater,   but  paint  peeled  off  in   patches. 

Continued     w 
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WITH  JACK  L1NKLETTER 


(Continued) 


Jack  in  Centrifuc 

to  weightlessness 


One  of  the  most  dramatic  shows  during  -first  year  of  On  The  Go  put  cameras  in  dome 
above  operating  room  to  film  delicate  surgery  for  heart  defect.  Show  was  done 
with  cooperation  of  U.C.L.A.  Medical  School,   National  Heart  Association,  Red  Cross. 


At  Las  Vegas  dude  ranch,  Jack  Linkletter  gets  a  lesson  in 
the  fine  art  of  roping  calves.  Instructor  is  "Johnny" 
Rodgers,  woman  rodeo  performer  of  national  renown. 


In  lighter  vein,  Jack  visits  Sy  Hereseway's  "1001  Nights" 
Restaurant  in  Los  Angeles.  Above  (center)  is  Sy,  and 
at  right,  Ali  Suliemen  Ali,  son  of  an  Iraqi  sheik,  who  was 
a  student  at  U.S.C.  until  his  father  was  jailed  during 
recent  revolution.  Young  man  now  works  as  waiter  in 
restaurant  where  he  used  to  be  one  of  wealthiest  patrons. 
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2.  where  pilots  are  tested  tor  reaction 
ity  forces  requiring  extreme  tolerance. 


Dramatic  medical  show  took  On  The  Go  to  the  HEAR  Foundation, 
under  direction  of  Dr.  Ciwa  Griffiths — seen  here  with  Diane  Jenkins, 
14  months  old,  youngest  child  ever  fitted  with  double  hearing  aids. 


During  that  nutty  fad  season,  Jack  "sat  in"  on  contest  to  see  how  many  coeds  could  crowd  into  tiny  foreign  car. 
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Dramatic  medical  show  took  On  77ie  Go  to  the  HEAR  Foundation, 
under  direction  of  Dr.  Ciwa  Griffiths— seen  here  with  Diane  Jenkins 
14  months  old,  youngest  child  ever  fitted  with  double  hearing  aids. 


Jack  in  Centrifuge  ,S.C.  where  pilots  are  tested  for  reaction 
to  weightlessness  a  ravity  forces  requiring  extreme  tolerance. 


One  of  the  most  dramatic  shows  during  first  year  of  On  The  Go  put  cameras  in  dome 
above  operating  room  to  film  delicate  surgery  for  heart  defect.  Show  was  done 
with  cooperation  of  U.C.L.A.  Medical  School,   National  Heart  Association,  Red  Cross. 


At  Las  Vegas  dude  ranch,  Jack  Linkletter  gets  a  lesson  i 
the  fine   art   of   roping   calves.    Instructor   is   "John 
Rodgers,  woman  rodeo  performer  of  natic 


During  that  nutty  fad  season,  Jack  "sat  in"  on  contest  to  see  how  many  coeds  could  crowd  into  tiny  foreign  car. 


In  lighter  vein,  Jock  visits  Sy  Hereseway's  "1001  Nights" 
Restaurant  in  Los  Angeles.  Above  (center!  is  Sv  and 
at  right,  Ali  Suliemen  Ali.  son  of  on  Iraqi  sheik,  who  wal 
a  student  at  U.S.C.  until  his  father  was  jailed  during 
recent  revolution.  Young  man  now  works  as  waiter  in 
restaurant  where  he  used  to  be  one  of  wealthiest  patrons 
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Comedienne  Carol  Burnett  finds  that 

off-stage  a  role  of  poise  and 

serenity  goes  far  in  cultivating  charm 


Here  talented  Carol,  a  girl  of  many 
faces,    portrays   two   of   her  zany   characterizations 
Below,   she  exudes  a  happy  radiance  with 
other  members  of  The  Garry  Moore  Show. 
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When  not  mugging,  Carol  is  a  lovely  study  in  self-composure. 


by  JUNE  CLARK 

Vivacious,  carrot-haired  Carol  Burnett  is  a 
master  of  facial  gymnastics.  Sparkling  actress- 
singer-comedienne  on  the  CBS-TV  Garry 
Moore  Show,  she  keeps  her  audience  in  a  state  of 
wild  delight  with  her  hilarious  "rubber  face" 
antics.    But  off-stage,  Carol  prefers  to  "play  it 
straight,"  knowing  that  needless  face  contorting — 
along  with  clothes  tugging,  nail  biting,  hair 
twisting,  lip  chewing,  and  other  assorted  fidgets — 
can  send  a  girl's  poise  quotient  into  a  dismal 
tailspin.  Carol  makes  a  point  of  thorough  groom- 
ing, dresses  carefully  for  all  occasions,  then 
forgets  herself  completely,  relaxes,  and  concen- 
trates on  those  she's  with.  She  saves  valuable  time 
by  putting  her  grooming  routines  on  an  uncom- 
plicated do-it-yourself  basis.    Carol  keeps  her 
hair  rave-notice-pretty  by  washing  it  twice  a  week 
under  the  shower,  then  roller-setting  it  in  a 
casual   easy-to-live-with   style.    A  permanent 
keeps  the  coif  neat  and  self-supporting.    Carol's 
flashing  white  teeth,  usually  on  display,  rate  three 
brushings  a  day.  A  weekly  manicure  includes 
colorless  polish  so  chipping  won't  be  noticeable. 
"To  appear  comfortable,  you  must  be  comfortable," 
says  Carol, -who  chooses  clothes  that  have  accu- 
rate fit,  avoids  an  over-dressed  "fussy"  look. 
"If  you  want  self-confidence,  make  others  feel 
comfortable  too,"  is  Carol's  advice.  "Cultivate  good 
manners,  and,  above  all,  think  before  you  speak." 
Being  thoughtful  of  others,  according  to  Carol,  is 
great  charm  insurance  and  one  of  the  best  ways 
she  knows  of  keeping  poised  for  beauty. 


The  New  Jack  Paar 

(Continued  jrom  page  18) 
prominent  newspaper  columnists,  prin- 
cipally Walter  Winchell  and  Dorothy 
Kilgallen,  both  of  whom  had  made  no 
secret  of  their  dislike  of  some  of  Paar's 
antics.  He  referred  to  Winchell  as  be- 
ing "a  senile,  silly  old  man."  Winchell, 
an  old  hand  at  toying  with  snipers,  re- 
plied with  a  vengeance. 

"Following  Paar's  temporary  exit 
from  the  air,"  Winchell  wrote  in  his 
syndicated  column,  "one  of  his  inti- 
mates declared  that  'he  is  on  the  verge 
of  nervous  collapse.'  The  fact  that  he  is 
emotionally  unstable  is  evident  to  one 
and  all.  The  tragedy  of  the  case  is  that 
the  emotional  disintegration  is  taking 
place  publicly.  It  is  rather  pitiful  and 
indecent." 

The  battle  roared  on,  and  was  duly 
reported  by  newspapers  from  Coast  to 
Coast.  Other  columnists  and  commen- 
tators joined  in.  Paar's  ratings  soared, 
but  NBC  definitely  wasn't  happy.  Mil- 
lions of  viewers  tuned  in  the  Jack  Paar 
show  to  see  what  he  would  have  to  offer 
in  the  next  round.  And  it  was  evident 
that  NBC's  prized  night  owl  was  under 
emotional  strain.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, any  one  would  have  been. 

Suddenly,  Paar  decided  to  call  a 
truce.  Or,  at  least,  to  stop  firing  from 
his  side  of  the  front.  He  said  he  was  go- 
ing to  stop  sniping  at  adversaries.  More 
often  than  not,  that  is.  "If  somebody 
comes  out  and  says  I'm  supplying  arms 
to  Cuba,"  he  said,  "I'm  not  going  to 
keep  my  mouth  shut,  you  know." 

In  an  interview  with  TV  columnist 
Marie  Torre,  Paar  said:  "I  received  a 
phone  call  from  a  man  I  respect,  a  man 
who's  unquestionably  one  of  the  ten 
most  influential  men  in  the  country. 
He  gave  me  hell  for  getting  involved  in 
brawls.  He  wanted  to  know  when  I  was 
going  to  grow  up  and  start  realizing 
that  I  don't  have  to,  should  not,  try  to 
answer  what  they  say  about  me  in  the 
papers.  He's  right!  Bob  Kennedy,  who 
was  my  guest  on  TV  the  other  night, 
told  me  the  same  thing.  Kennedy  said 
it's  absolutely  silly  of  me  to  get  in- 
volved. When  I  answer  back,  I'm  only 
making  my  enemies  bigger  and  doing 
myself  no  good.  This  could  put  me  in 
the  hospital  eventually. 

"Anyway,  I'm  convinced.  From  now 
on,  I'm  going  to  stick  to  entertainment. 
I  don't  care  what  they  say  in  the  news- 
papers." Fine.  A  commendable  resolu- 
tion. However,  many  of  those  close  to 
Paar  are  wondering  whether  he  will  be 
able  to  stick  by  it. 

In  his  recently  published  autobiog- 
raphy, "I  Kid  You  Not"  (all  quotations 
from  this  book  reprinted  by  permission 
of  the  publishers,  Little,  Brown  and 
Company),  Paar  admitted:  "My  mid- 
night utterances  seem  to  have  occa- 
sioned more  uproar  than  any  similar 
nocturnal  outcries  since  Paul  Revere. 
This  seeming  paradox  appears  to  result 
from  an  unfortunate  habit  I  have  of 
saying  frankly  what's  on  my  mind. 

"Speaking  honestly  has  been  hazard- 
ous ever  since  Socrates  drank  hemlock, 
and  doing  so  with  several  million  peo- 
ple  watching  hasn't  reduced   the   risk 
(Continued   on  page   60) 


TV  &  MOVIE 
STAR  PHOTOS 

Brand  new  stars  and 

brand  new  pictures! 

PLUS  your  favorites! 


STAR  CANDIDS  YOU'LL  TREASURE 


Alan  Ladd 
Elizabeth  Taylor 
Frank  Sinatra 
Rory  Calhoun 
Peter  Lawford 
Dale  Evans 
Roy  Rogers 
Doris  Day 
Perry  Como 
John  Wayne 
Janet  Leigh 
Guy  Madison 
Vic  Damone 
Dean  Martin 
Jerry  Lewis 
Tony  Curtis 
Debbie  Reynolds 
Rock  Hudson 
Debra  Paget 
Dale  Robertson 
Marilyn  Monroe 
Marlon  Brando 
Tab  Hunter 
Robert  Wagner 
Charlton  Heston 
Jeff  Richards 
Audrey  Hepburn 
Gale  Storm 
George  Nader 
Eddie  Fisher 
James  Dean 
Kim  Novak 
Natalie  Wood 
Joan  Collins 
Jayne  Mansfield 
Sal  Mineo 
Elvis  Presley 
Tony  Perkins 
Clint  Walker 
Pat  Boone 
Paul  Newman 
Don  Murray 
Pat  Wayne 
Anita  Ekberg 
Patti  Page 
Lawrence  Welk 
Hugh  O'Brian 
Jim  Arness 


249.  John  Saxon 

250.  Dean  Stockwell 

252.  Warren  Berlinger 

253.  James  MacArthur 

254.  Nick  Adams 

255.  John  Kerr 

256.  Harry  Belafonte 

258.  Luana  Patten 

259.  Dennis  Hopper 

260.  Tom  Tryon 

261.  Tommy  Sands 

262.  Will  Hutchins 

263.  James    Darren 

264.  Ricky  Nelson 

265.  Faron  Young 

266.  Jerry  Lee  Lewis 

267.  Ferlin  Husky 

268.  Dolores  Hart 

269.  James  Garner 

270.  Everly  Brothers 
272.  Sandra  Dee 

274.  Robert  Culp 

275.  Michael  Ansara 

276.  Jack  Kelly 

277.  Darlene  GMlespip 

278.  Annette   Funicello 

279.  David  Stollery 

280.  Tim  Considine 

282.  Johnny  Mathis 

283.  David  Nelson 

284.  Shirley  Temple 

285.  Pat  Conway 

286.  Bob  Horton 

287.  John  Payne 

288.  David  Janssen 

289.  Dick  Clark 

291.  Carol  Lynley 

292.  Jimmie  Rodgers 

293.  Guy  Williams 

294.  Frankie  Avalon 

295.  John  Gavin 

296.  Lee  Remick 

297.  Diane  Varsi 

298.  Joanne  Woodward 

299.  Teddy  Randazzo 

300.  Paul  Anka 

301.  Peter  Brown 


302.  Edd  Byrnes 

303.  Joni  James 

304.  Jock  Mahoney 

305.  Jim  Franciscus 

306.  Efrem  Zimbalist,  Ji- 


309.  John  Russell 

310.  Gene  Barry 

311.  Chuck  Connors 

312.  Geo.  Montgomery 

313.  Craig  Stevens 

3 14.  Steve  McQueen 

315.  Conway  Twitty 

316.  Ty  Hardin 

317.  Charles  Bronson 

318.  Fabian 

319.  Roger    Smith 

320.  Tuesday  Weld 

321.  Dion 

322.  Bobby   Darin 

323.  Steve  Rowland 

324.  Ken  Miller 

325.  Connie  Francis 

326.  James  Broderick 

327.  Eric  Fleming 

328.  Clint  Eastwood 


329.  Gardner  McKay 

330.  Connie  Stevens 

331.  Millie  Perkins 

332.  Burt  Reynolds 

333.  Richard   Long 

334.  Roger  Moore 

335.  Van  Williams 

336.  Peter  Breck 

337.  Arlene  Howell 

338.  Michael  Landon 

339.  Pernell  Roberts 

340.  David  Ladd 

341.  Bob  Conrad 

342.  Dwayne Hickman 

343.  Dorothy  Provine 

344.  Don  Durant 

345.  Robert  Fuller 

346.  Peggy  Castle 

347.  Patty  McCormack 

348.  Bobby  Rydell 

349.  Anthony  Eisley 

350.  Johnny  Restivo 

351.  Doug  McClure 

352.  George  Hamilton 

353.  Robin  Luke 

354.  Dodie  Stevens 

355.  Rod  Lauren 


WORLD-WIDE,   DEPT.  WG-7 
112   Main  St.,  Ossining,   N.  Y. 

I   enclose   $ for    candid 

pictures  of  my  favorite  stars  and  have  circled 
the  numbers  of  the  ones  you  are  to  send  me 
by  return  mail. 


Name. 
Street. 
City.. 


FILL  IN  AND  MAIL 
COUPON  TODAY! 


> 


Zone State 

Send    cash   or   money   order. 
$1;   6  for  50c. 

(NO   ORDERS    LESS    THAN    50   CENTS) 


12   pictures  for 
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With  his  wife  Erlene,  Voltaire  looks  out  at  his  beautiful  garden— the  result  of  many  an  hour's  work. 


DRAMA 
on  the 
st 


In  court — judge,  Voltaire  Perkins;  witness,  Chana  Coubert;  clerk,  Ted  Kurtz. 


There's  laughter,  excitement,  pathos  on  TV's  Divorce  Court,  starring  Voltaire  Perkins 


A  wife  charges  that  her  husband's  interest  in  his  job 
is  not  entirely  professional,  a  husband  sues  for 
custody  of  his  two  children,  a  singer  says  her  husband 
forced  her  to  live  in  a  mansion  instead  of  providing 
"suitable"  living  quarters — all  these  and  many  more 
colorful  courtroom  cases  are  brought  to  vivid  life  on  TV's 
Divorce  Court.  Every  case  is  re-enacted,  as  it  happened, 
with  details  supplied  from  the  files  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Domestic  Relations  Court,  upon  whose  cases  all  the 
stories  are  based.  Prominent  Southern  California  lawyers 
have  appeared  anonymously,  while  plaintiffs,  defendants 
and  witnesses  are  portrayed  by  professional  actors  and 
actresses  who  work  from  fact  sheets  only,  not  from  fin- 
ished scripts.  .  .  .  The  man  with  one  of  the  few  continuing 
parts  on  the  shows  is  the  judge,  Voltaire  Perkins.  Mr. 
Perkins  went  from  the  professor's  chair  at  Los  Angeles' 


Southwestern  University  to  the  judge's  bench  on  TV's 
Divorce  Court  in  one  easy  step.  Known  in  Hollywood 
as  one  of  the  industry's  best  "judges,"  Voltaire  has  been 
"trying  cases"  on  the  Broadway  stage,  in  movies  and  on 
TV  since  1952.  It  was  while  studying  law  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  that  Voltaire  suffered  a  relapse  of 
the  acting  fever  he'd  caught  as  a  boy,  when  he  acted  with 
the  Flora  DeVoss  and  Henry  P.  Morgan  stock  companies. 
After  pursuing  his  law  practice  and  instructing  in  law 
at  the  university,  Voltaire  was  persuaded  by  an  old  friend 
to  return  to  the  stage.  He  has  been  acting  ever  since. 
Previous  to  Divorce  Court,  Mr.  Perkins  appeared  on  such 
TV  shows  as  Mr.  District  Attorney,  I  Led  Three  Lives, 
Court  Of  Last  Resort,  and  The  Line  Up.  .  .  .  Mr.  Perkins 
has  a  wife  named  Erlene  and  his  main  hobbies  are 
gardening,  tennis  and  skiing  at  Sun  Valley. 


Voltaire  is  never  at  a  loss  for  things  to  do  in  his  spare  time — his  special  hobbies  are  gardening,  writing  and  reading. 
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(Continued  from  page  57) 
noticeably.  When  the  bloodshot  eye  of 
the  TV  camera  is  on  you,  a  little  frank- 
ness goes  a  long,  long  way. 

"There  have  been  times  when  I  have 
been  tempted  to  be  less  outspoken,  or 
at  least  to  take  obtuse  lessons  at  Ber- 
litz. My  wife  has  begged  me  to  be  less 
candid,  my  friends  have  reasoned  with 
me,  and  around  the  corridors  of  NBC, 
where  I  understand  I  am  known  as  'The 
Defiant  One,'  I  get  the  feeling  that  the 
network  people  would  be  happier  if  I 
were  less  uninhibited  on  the  air. 

"However,  I  can't  seem  to  resist  say- 
ing what  I  think  in  a  way  not  exactly 
conducive  to  winning  a  Dale  Carnegie 
medal  for  tact." 

This  has  been  a  long-time  problem 
for  Paar.  Perhaps  "problem"  is  the 
wrong  word,  since  it  also  accounts  for 
a  large  measure  of  his  success. 

During  World  War  II,  Paar  was  a 
member  of  a  Special  Service  unit,  made 
up  of  G.I.  talent,  which  toured  the  South 
Pacific  entertaining  the  troops.  His 
name  quickly  became  a  byword  among 
the  G.I.s.  Why?  Because  of  the  manner 
in  which  he  ridiculed  the  officers.  He 
was  the  champion  of  the  enlisted  men 
in  the  Pacific. 

Turning  to  an  officer  who  kept  talk- 
ing out  loud  during  one  of  his  per- 
formances, Paar  barked:  "Lieutenant, 
a  man  with  your  I.Q.  should  have  a 
low  voice,  too."  As  you  might  well 
imagine,  his  glib  tongue  did  not  make 
him  a  favorite  of  the  brass.  In  fact,  it 
got  him  in  serious  trouble  at  a  Naval 
hospital  in  New  Caledonia. 

As  Paar  tells  the  story:  "We  were 
putting  on  a  show  for  several  thousand 
men,  many  of  them  wounded  and  in 
wheel  chairs  or  stretchers.  The  time 
came  to  start  but  we  couldn't  begin  the 
show  until  the  Commodore  arrived.  The 
men  were  getting  restless  and  so  was  I. 
At  last  the  Commodore  appeared,  near- 
ly an  hour  late,  with  a  pretty  U.S.O. 
girl  on  his  arm. 

"  'You  wouldn't  think,'  I  said,  as  they 
made  their  way  to  their  seats,  'that  one 
man  and  a  broad  would  hold  up  five 
thousand  men.'  The  men  howled,  and  I 
felt  encouraged.  'The  U.S.O.  girls  were 
supposed  to  do  the  Dance  of  the  Virgins 
for  you,'  I  told  the  chuckling  audience, 
'but  they  went  to  the  Officers'  Club  last 
night  and  broke  their  contract.'  " 

After  the  show,  Paar  was  placed  un- 
der arrest  and  ordered  court-martialed 
for  insulting  the  commanding  officer. 
He  was  released  on  the  ruse  that,  being 
an  Army  man,  the  Navy  couldn't  hold 
him. 

So,  you  see,  controversy  and  Paar 
have  been  buddies  from  the  start.  His 
subsequent  feuds  had  their  beginning 
in  the  South  Pacific. 

Controversy  is  also  important  to  his 
late-night  program.  Johnny  Carson,  the 
young  comedian  who  filled  in  as  host 
of  the  show  during  one  of  Paar's  three- 
week  vacations,  has  explained  it  this 
way:  "At  that  time  of  night,  you've  got 
to  create  controversy.  No  one  is  going 
T  to  stay  awake  at  that  hour  to  listen  to 
v    a  spelling  bee. 

R  "Paar  is  a  stimulating  guy.  He  has 
one  of  the  toughest  jobs  on  television, 
if  not  the  toughest.  Very  few  can  do  it. 


I  know,  because  I  tried.  Suppose  you 
schedule  someone  who  promises  to  be 
an  interesting  guest,  but  when  the  guest 
sits  down  in  front  of  the  camera,  he 
clams  up?  This  happens,  you  know. 
Paar  is  always  ready  for  such  a  situa- 
tion. 

"He's  an  emotional  man.  His  tears 
are  real.  I  sometimes  think  of  him  as  a 
method  weeper,  but  I  know  he's  sin- 
cere. That's  his  secret.  He's  emotional 
and  controversial." 

Tears  are  also  nothing  new  for  Paar. 

Due  to  the  acclaim  he  received  as  a 
G.I.  comedian,  the  big  networks  and 
movie  studios  were  bidding  for  Paar's 
talents  when  he  was  discharged  from 
the  Army. 

One  of  his  first  civilian  appearances 
was  on  a  network  radio  show  in  New 
York  with  Ethel  Merman.  As  he  recalls 
in  his  book:  "The  response  was  so  warm 
I  broke  down  and  wept  on  the  air." 

Paar  has  always  been  more  than  will- 
ing to  back  up  his  convictions  with 
words  and  actions.  At  one  time  during 
his  ill-fated  Hollywood  days  (or  daze), 
Paar  took  objection  to  something  one 
of  the  actors'  trade  papers  said  about 
H.  B.  Warner,  the  veteran  actor. 


FIGHT  CANCER 
With  A  Checkup 
And  A  Check 


He  wrote  the  paper  demanding  that 
they  cancel  his  subscription.  The  paper 
did  so,  and  also  began  panning  Paar's 
radio  program.  He  struck  back  by  tak- 
ing ads  in  a  rival  trade  paper  attacking 
the  enemy  publication.  Paar  believes 
that,  if  newspapers  are  entitled  to  free- 
dom of  the  press,  he  is  entitled  to  free- 
dom of  speech. 

During  his  recent  warfare  with  the 
press,  Paar  was  not  without  his  de- 
fenders, even  among  the  press.  Jack 
Gould  of  the  New  York  Times  wrote 
at  that  time:  "Mr.  Paar  is  not  the  tra- 
ditional trouper;  he  is  a  creation  of 
television.  If  he  began  as  a  light  humor- 
ist, his  forte  on  his  own  show  has  been 
an  outspokenness  that  has  not  alienated 
viewers  weary  of  nice -nelly  ism  and 
self-appointed  sacred  cows  who  can 
dish  out  criticism  but  cannot  take  it. 

"In  this  regard  let  Mr.  Paar  be  cham- 
pion, other  faults  nothwithstanding. 
During  his  farewell  he  assailed  the 
Hearst  press.  More  specifically,  he  cas- 
tigated the  type  of  yellow  journalism 
that  pontificates  on  morality  and  then 
over  its  front  pages  splashes  lurid  ac- 
counts of  sexual  goings-on  brought  out 
in  a  murder  trial. 

"The  Fourth  Estate  would  be  well 
advised  to  take  heed  and,  in  this  in- 
stance, not  dismiss  Mr.  Paar  as  a  buf- 
foon with  inadequate  references;  he  is 
echoing  a  point  of  view  widely  held  by 
responsible  and  sensible  people." 

And  James  Thurber,  the  beloved  au- 
thor-humorist, was  recently  quoted  by 


columnist  Earl  Wilson  as  saying:  "I'll 
go  back  on  Jack  Paar's  show  again  if 
he  asks  me — because  I  like  people  who 
speak  out.  I  speak  out  myself — and  it's 
popular." 

How  do  you  explain  Jack  Paar? 

Hans  Conried,  who  has  been  on  the 
Paar  show  many  times,  contributed  this 
reply:  "If  I  could  explain  Paar  to  you, 
I  suppose  I  might  be  doing  a  show  just 
like  his." 

Jayne  Meadows  (Mrs.  Steve  Allen) 
recently  told  a  newspaperman,  "The 
trouble  with  Jack  is  that  he  has  no  se- 
curity." 

New  York  Daily  Mirror  columnist 
Bill  Slocum  wrote:  "Despite  being  a 
member  of  a  large  and  loyal  family  I 
don't  have  as  many  readers  as  I'd  like 
to  have.  If  the  New  York  Mirror  will 
permit  me  two  dirty  jokes  a  week  I'll 
be  the  best  read  guy  in  town.  And  that's 
the  Jack  Paar  story  in  a  couple  of  sen- 
tences." 

Paar  explains  himself  this  way:  "I'm 
complicated,  sentimental,  lovable,  hon- 
est, loyal,  decent,  generous,  likable  and 
lonely.  My  personality  is  not  split;  it's 
shredded.  I  once  had  a  secretary  who 
left  the  show  to  get  married  and  wrote 
me  a  note  saying:  'I  loved  working  for 
a  team  like  you.'  " 

For  all  of  these  complex  reasons, 
Paar's  current  efforts  to  restrain  him- 
self are  being  watched  with  unusual  in- 
terest by  his  viewers,  and  by  the 
watchdogs  at  NBC.  If  he  becomes  a 
new,  subdued  Jack  Paar,  what  will 
happen  to  his  ratings?  On  the  other 
hand,  if  he  returns  to  his  normal  prac- 
tice of  saying  what  he  thinks  with  no 
holds  barred,  what  will  happen  to  him  ? 

Paar  would  like  to  know,  his  viewers 
would  like  to  know,  and  NBC  most 
definitely  would  like  to  know. 

When  Paar  walked  off  his  show  last 
winter  and  said  he  would  not  return, 
Bob  Kintner  and  Bob  Sarnoff,  the  very 
top  men  of  NBC,  personally  took  over 
the  job  of  inducing  him  to  come  back. 
And  with  good  reason.  In  1959,  Paar's 
sponsors  poured  an  estimated  $12,800,- 
000  into  NBC's  cash  registers.  This 
year's  income,  NBC  admits,  is  even  bet- 
ter over  a  comparative  period. 

And  no  one  will  argue  that  the  suc- 
cess of  the  program  is  due  to  anyone 
other  than  Jack  Paar.  "It's  his  pro- 
gram," said  Johnny  Carson.  "Without 
Paar,  the  'Tonight'  program  is  like  a 
baseball  team  without  a  manager.  He 
holds  it  together.  It's  his  show  and  his 
alone,  make  no  mistake  about  it." 

To  many,  however,  Paar  without  con- 
troversy, without  his  outspoken  opin- 
ions on  everything  from  Fidel  Castro 
to  jockey  shorts,  would  not  be  Paar. 
When  the  show  went  to  London  as  an 
apparent  part  of  Paar's  new  approach, 
the  results  were  not  enthusiastic. 

The  English  studio  audiences  were 
rather  chilly.  One  critic  reported  that 
they  (the  studio  audiences)  laughed 
more  at  the  commercials  than  the  com- 
mentary of  Paar  and  his  panel.  It  wasn't 
the  Jack  Paar  that  his  audiences  have 
grown  to  love  or  hate,  whichever  the 
case  may  be. 

A  New  York  psychologist,  who  re- 
quested that  his  name  be  withheld,  re- 
cently offered  this  analysis  of  Paar  to 


Hyman  Goldberg  of  the  New  York 
Journal- American:  "People  tune  in  on 
Mr.  Paar  not  because  they  like  him,  but 
because  they  rather  enjoy  disliking 
him.  He  makes  them  feel  better  about 
things  they  dislike  in  themselves.  Mr. 
Paar  gets  away  with  the  kind  of  mur- 
der that  every  man  would  like  to  get 
away  with.  He  deflates  the  pompous. 
He  tells  dirty  stories  in  polite  society. 

"For  millions  of  people  who'd  like  to 
and  can't,  Mr.  Paar  even  told  the  boss 
off.  He  helps  the  audience  to  cope  with 
its  own  frustrations." 

The  psychologist  said  that  most  peo- 
ple watch  Paar's  programs  hoping  they 
will  see  and  hear  the  unexpected.  "Mr. 
Paar,"  he  said,  "acts  out  the  impulses 
which  are  forbidden  to  the  rest  of  us." 

This,  too,  is  an  old  custom. 

When  he  was  a  seventeen-year-old 
announcer  on  a  radio  station  in  Jack- 
son, Michigan,  Paar  was  pressed  into 
service  as  a  newscaster.  As  he  tells  it: 
"One  of  my  newscasts  was  preceded  by 
a  program  called  'The  Town  Crier' 
which  gave  the  local  news,  after  which 
I  came  on  and  gave  the  national  and 
world  news.  One  day,  the  Town  Crier 
got  carried  away  with  the  sound  of  his 
own  voice,  an  occupational  hazard 
among  announcers,  and  not  only  ran 
over  into  my  time  period  but  virtually 
used  it  all  up.  At  long  last,  with  almost 
no  time  left,  he  announced,  'And  now, 
Jack  Paar,  and  your  national  and  world 
news.' 

"  'The  Town  Crier  has  taken  so  much 
time,'  I  grumbled  into  the  microphone, 
'with  his  items  about  Mrs.  Howell 
spraining  her  ankle,  the  Reillys'  missing 
fox  terrier  and  next  Tuesday's  straw- 
berry social  at  the  Methodist  church, 
that  I  won't,  have  time  for  the  news  of 
Mussolini's  attack  on  Ethiopia.  Good 
night.'  " 

He  was  promptly  fired — for  giving  in 
to  an  impulse. 

Another  time,  when  he  was  working 
on  a  radio  station  in  Pittsburgh,  the 
engineer  put  on  the  wrong  phonograph 
record  and  Paar  burst  out  laughing  on 
the  air.  The  engineer  punched  him.  And 
Jack  was  fired  again. 

There  is  an  unlimited  amount  of  evi- 
dence that  controversy,  emotion,  and 
impulse  have  been  brothers  to  Paar 
since  he  began  his  career  as  a  teen-age 
announcer  in  Michigan.  They  have  cost 
him  jobs  and  friends,  and  they  have 
earned  him  his  present  status  as  one  of 
the  most  talked-about  men  in  America. 
'■  His  personal  history  and  his  fre- 
j  quently  expressed  beliefs  in  the  free- 
dom of  man  to  express  his  convictions, 
although  he  may  be  speaking  to  an 
audience  of  millions,  indicate  that 
Paar's  efforts  toward  self-restraint  will 
be  a  continuing  battle. 

"It's  a  tough  struggle,"  Paar  wrote  in 
the  closing  paragraph  of  his  book,  "and 
there  are  times  when  I  wonder  if  it's 
all  worth  it.  One  viewer  wrote  me  that 
she  kept  the  show  on  but  with  the 
sound  off.  She  said  it  made  a  very  good 
night  light.  It's  depressing,  after  more 
than  twenty  years  in  show  business,  to 
be  used  as  radar  to  the  bathroom." 

At  the  same  time,  Jack  Paar  doesn't 
want  the  light  to  be  turned  off.  And 
millions  of  viewers  feel  the  same  way. 


We  Dare  Any  Other  Eye  Make-up  to  Make  This  Swim  Test! 
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PERMANENT  DARKENER  FOR  LASHES  AND  BROWS 

(for  Hie  hofc 


#    1    APPLICATION  LASTS  4  to  5  WEEKS!  \T 


You  can  swim,  walk  in  the 
ratit,  w«ep  atlhe  movies, 
and  keep  that  "faorn- 
beaurifu!"  look,  with 
"Dafk-Eyes"  . .  .  avoids 
looking  "reatureiess"  at  the 
beach.  Water  makes  mascara 
run— with  "Dark-Eyes"  this 
CAN'T  HAPPEN!  "Dark- 
Eyes1'  is  not  a  mascara  .  .  . 

"Dark-Eyes"  keeps  brows 
and  lashes  NATURALLY 
soft,  dark,  luxuriant  ALL 
DAY,  ALL  NIGHT.  "Dark- 
Eyes"  colors,  doesn't  coat. 
Lasts  until  hairs  are  replaced 
every  4  to  5  weeks. 

No  more  Sticky,  beady  look 
—no  more  brittle,  breaking 
hairs — no  more  tired  looking 
smudges  under  eyes. 
"Dark-Eyes"  contains  no 
aniline  dyes.  Light  brown, 
brown,  black. 
•  Now  in  26th  year 

fear's  supply  $1.25 

at  leading  drug,  dep't  and 

variety  stores. 
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St  MO  TODAY  FOR 

TRIAL  SIZE 

MO  DHAY-yrmr 

trial  order  shipped 
in  24  hows. 
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I      "DARK-EYES"  COMPANY,  Dept.  P-70 

I      3319  W.  Carroll  Ave.,  Chicago  24,  III. 
1      1   enclose   25c  (coin  or  stamps — tax   included) 
|      TRIAL  SIZE  pkg.  of  "Dark-Eyes"  with  directions. 
|      check  shade     O  light  Brown     Q  Brown     □  B 

for 
ack 

I       Address 

I      T„w„ 

State 
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.HUMB  SUCKING 
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Just  Paint  oi  Fingertips 
60c  at  yiur  drug  store 


REMOVE 

WARTS! 


Amazing  Compound 

Dissolves  Common 

Warts  Away 

Without 

Cutting  or  Burning 


w 


Doctors  warn  picking  or  scratching 
at  warts  may  cause  bleeding,  infec- 
tion, spreading.  Now,  science  has 
developed  an  amazing  compound 
that  penetrates  into  warts,  destroys 
their  cells,  actually  melts  warts  away 
without  cutting  or  burning. 

Its  name  is  Compound  W*.  Pain- 
less, colorless  Compound  W  must 
remove  common  warts  safely,  with- 
out ugly  scarring,  or  money  back. 


•  Trade  Mark 


Foot  Relief 

Quick-Acting,  Extra  Soft, 
Cushioning    Foot   Plaster 

To  speedily    relieve   painful 
corns,  sore  toes,  callouses,  bun- 
ions,  tender   spots,   burning   on 
bottom  of  feet — use  Dr.  Scholl's 
Kurotex.    You   cut 
this  soothing,  cush- 
ioning,  flesh  color, 
superior     moleskin 
to  any  size  or  shape 


D-rScho/ls  KUROTEX 
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Conel  Books,  Dept.  Dl  ■■■■h^bmib 
295  Madison  Avenue  t^Tl^f^YU 
New  York  17,  New  York^^^^^^^ 
Please  send  me  copies  of  TV  DIARY. 

I  enclose  cents. 

NAME T 

ADDRESS   v 

CITY  ZONE       STATE    R 

Send  no  stamps.  Cash  or  money  order  only. 
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(Continued  from  page  30) 
been  much  in  demand  for  commercials 
on  both  radio  and  TV.  She  has  a  three- 
year  contract  as  "spokeswoman"  for 
Consolidated  Edison,  the  big  New  York 
utility.  Her  pretty  face  has  been  seen 
in  televised  weathercasts,  when  WRCA- 
TV's  Tex  Antoine  takes  a  vacation, 
as  well  as  on  such  daytime  dramas  as 
The  Guiding  Light.  And  her  pretty 
hands  have  been  seen,  too,  wrapping 
gifts  and  demonstrating  products  all  by 
themselves.  Susan  Strong  has  been 
doing  very  well,  quite  on  her  own.  And 
New  York  no  longer  dismays  her. 

Susan  lives  in  a  three-and-a-half- 
room  "bachelor  girl"  apartment  in  mid- 
town  New  York  which  she  shares  with 
two  cats.  She  has  more  bids  for  dates 
than  she  could  possibly  accept,  is  en- 
joying the  freedom  of  going  out  with 
more  than  one  man,  after  dating  prac- 
tically one  boy  all  through  high  school 
and  another  practically  all  through  col- 
lege. Twice,  she  has  been  close  to  mar- 
riage, thinks  it  will  "take"  the  next 
time,  being  older  and  wiser  and  more 
knowledgeable  about  the  ways  of  her 
heart.  But  she  wanted  to  prove  some- 
thing to  herself  first — that  she  could 
make  a  career,  and  make  it  successful. 

She  has  a  philosophy  of  life  which 
many  people  work  years  to  achieve. 
She  feels  that  everybody  is,  in  some 
way,  connected.  Therefore,  every  per- 
son she  meets  and  works  with — from 
the  top  producer  to  the  little  guy  who 
brings  the  coffee  to  her  on  the  set — is 
worthy  of  respect.  ("It  makes  working 
in  this  sometimes  crazy  world  of  show 
business  meaningful  and  happy  for 
me.") 

When  Susan  first  settled  in  New 
York,  she  found  a  temporary  room  and 
finally  gravitated  to  an  apartment  and 
neighborhood  of  her  choice.  ("If  you 
claim  a  town  for  your  own,  you  should 
try  to  find  your  place  in  it.")  She  set 
out  to  find  a  "church  home,"  visited 
many  church  services,  finally  chose  the 
First  Church  of  Religious  Science. 
("The  minister,  Dr.  Barker,  was  put- 
ting to  practical  use  all  the  things  I 
believe  in.")  She  attended  his  classes, 
began  to  teach  small  children  in  the 
Sunday  School.  ("Because  my  training 
in  the  church  needed  an  outlet — and, 
if  a  religion  isn't  used  and  passed  along, 
it  becomes  stagnant.")  In  a  year,  she 
was  working  with  teenagers,  now  heads 
the  church's  Youth  Group,  says  the 
kids  are  teaching  her  as  much  as  she 
is  teaching  them. 

She  loves  outdoor  sports,  keeps  a  car 
in  New  York  to  escape  from  the  city, 
uses  it  to  take  out  her  youth  groups. 
("We  have  some  wonderful  times.  Be- 
sides, being  a  bachelor  girl,  friends  who 
have  homes  and  kids  invite  me  to  the 
suburbs  or  the  country  where  they  live, 
and  the  car  gets  me  there  and  back.") 

It's  not  difficult  to  realize  that  Susan 
Strong  came  from  a  family  where  the 
children  were  given  every   chance  to 
T    express  their  own  individuality.  "When 
v    my  father  was  a  little  boy,  he  wanted 
R    to  be  a  singer,"  she  says.  "Family  com- 
mitments   prevented.    He    determined 
that  his  children  were  going  to  be  any- 


Girl  On  Her  Own 

thing  they  wanted  to  be.  When  my 
sister  asked  to  study  piano,  she  could. 
When  I  wanted  to  blow  the  bugle,  I 
could — although  everyone  thought: 
Why,  in  heaven's  name,  does  she?  Well, 
I  did  it  so  I  could  go  to  camp.  I  bugled 
my  way  there." 

Her  mother,  who  liked  to  dabble  in 
amateur  dramatics,  carried  six-month- 
old  Susan  on  stage  in  a  play.  They  tell 
Susan  that  she  cried  exactly  on  cue  and 
got  a  round  of  applause.  Perhaps  with 
this  still  ringing  in  her  ears,  she  mem- 
orized poems  to  recite  to  her  father, 
entered  church  dramatic  presentations, 
played  a  child's  part  in  a  University  of 
Minnesota  play  when  she  was  still  in 
junior  high  in  Minneapolis,  her  home 
city.  After  that,  whenever  a  young 
player  was  needed,  she  got  the  part, 
along  with  other  child  parts  in  Junior 
League  plays  and  at  the  Little  Theater 
in  St.  Paul. 

Susan's  freshman  and  sophomore 
years  were  spent  at  William  and  Mary 
College,  in  Williamsburg,  Virginia.  A 
director  at  the  University  of  Minnesota 
was  moving  on  to  the  University  of 
Florida,  at  Gainesville,  as  drama  coach, 
and  he  suggested  that  Susan  transfer 
there.  Girl  performers  were  in  demand 
because  the  college  was  only  in  its  third 
year  of  going  co-ed,  and  the  ratio  of 
men  to  girls  was  still  seven  to  one. 
This  also  meant  that  a  girl  could  have 
a  wonderful  time  and  no  dearth  of 
dates. 


Susan  had  been  an  active  member  of 
Kappa  Kappa  Gamma's  William  and 
Mary  chapter — and  had  been  kept  busy 
with  sorority  affairs.  Since  there  was  no 
chapter  of  the  sorority  at  the  University 
of  Florida,  she  suddenly  found  herself 
with  more  time  for  study  and,  in  three 
semesters,  she  became  a  key  member 
of  the  Florida  Players.  She  was  Sabina 
in  "The  Skin  Of  Our  Teeth,"  and  some 
people  compared  her  work  to  Tallulah 
Bankhead's  in  the  same  part  on  Broad- 
way. ("I  think  that's  when  I  really  de- 
cided to  be  an  actress.  The  glowing 
reviews,  the  flattering  comparison,  the 
excitement  of  knowing  I  had  done 
rather  well.") 

But  Florida  seemed  far  from  home, 
and  her  family  wanted  her  to  come 
back  for  her  final  college  year.  In  1950, 
she  took  her  degree  in  speech  and 
theater  at  the  University  of  Minnesota, 
where  she  had  been  adding  technical 
knowledge  of  theater  to  acting — work- 
ing with  costume  design,  makeup,  the 
light  switchboard,  production. 

After  graduation,  she  got  an  ap- 
prentice job  with  the  Barter  Theater, 
whose  home  base  is  Abingdon,  Virginia. 
As  "advance  woman"  for  the  theater, 


she  traveled  alone  around  the  country 
a  week  ahead  of  the  company  to  set 
up  press  coverage.  During  this  job  she 
traveled  28,000  miles.  That  experience 
over,  she  arrived  in  New  York  by  bus, 
convinced  that  no  one  could  come  into 
the  metropolis  "cold"  and  land  an  act- 
ing job.  She  set  out  to  prove  this  theory 
— and  had  it  blasted,  after  a  short  time. 

With  a  hundred  dollars  she  had 
saved,  and  fifty  more  her  father  added 
to  make  the  venture  a  bit  more  stable, 
Susan  arrived  at  eight  o'clock  on  the 
morning  of  May  1,  1951,  having  ar- 
ranged ahead  for  a  half-share  in  a 
room  in  a  girls'  boarding  house.  She 
stopped  at  a  restaurant  for  lunch — and 
the  first  person  she  ran  across  was  a 
director  for  whom  she  had  done  little - 
theater  work  in  Minneapolis. 

When  she  learned  that  the  Barter 
Theater  was  auditioning  actresses  for 
its  next  season — not  apprentices,  but 
full-fledged  actresses — she  tried  out 
with  250  other  young  hopefuls,  came  in 
second.  It  didn't  bother  her  that  she 
didn't  win,  because  she  had  made  her 
point.  She  had  stood  on  a  Broadway 
stage  and  proved  herself  as  an  actress, 
not  an  apprentice.  Meanwhile,  that 
earlier  training  stood  her  in  good  stead 
when  she  got  a  summer  stock  job  at 
Woodstock.  The  fact  that  she  could  do 
many  things  besides  acting — publicity, 
props,  costumes — was  probably  a  de- 
termining factor. 

Back  in  New  York,  Susan's  next 
home  was  one  room,  shared  with  an- 
other girl,  in  a  cold  and  cheerless  walk- 
up.  But  she  reveled  in  it,  entertained 
her  new  friends,  got  herself  temporary 
jobs  doing  clerical  work.  And,  in  be- 
tween jobs,  she  made  rounds. 

She  made  one  mistake,  in  the  begin- 
ning. A  letter  of  introduction  to  an 
agency  executive  did  her  little  good, 
when  she  told  him  she  couldn't  decide 
between  publicity  and  acting.  "Let  me 
know  when  you  decide,"  he  told  her. 
Months  later,  when  she  went  back  for 
an  acting  job,  he  picked  up  his  phone 
and  called  the  casting  director.  "Give 
this  girl  a  job,"  he  said. 

"If  I  had  known  it  was  that  easy," 
Susan  sighs,  "I  wouldn't  have  wavered 
on  my  first  visit  to  him.  The  casting 
director  gave  me  a  one-line  radio  com- 
mercial, in  The  Right  To  Happiness.  My 
first  radio  job  in  New  York — almost  my 
first  look  at  a  microphone." 

Two  women  were  involved  in  the 
commercial,  the  other  much  more  ex- 
perienced than  Susan.  "Arthur  Hanna, 
the  producer,  patiently  coached  me  in 
the  line.  'Take  it  easy  and  you  can  do 
it,'  he  said.  I  read  that  same  line  a  num- 
ber of  days  in  a  row  and  got  over  my 
nervousness.  Then  I  discovered  Mr. 
Hanna  was  teaching  radio  classes  for 
the  American  Theater  Wing  and  I 
joined  one  of  them,  which  launched  me 
on  a  course  of  study.  And,  through  one 
of  the  directors  who  worked  there  with 
a  class,  I  was  asked  finally  to  join  the 
cast  of  The  Second  Mrs.  Burton." 

Susan  had  been  bombarding  agencies 
and  producers  and  directors  with  post- 
cards, first  written  by  hand,  later  run 
off   on   a   small   mimeograph   and   ad- 


dressograph  she  purchased.  The  mail- 
ings got  as  high  as  150  every  other 
week  and  were  fairly  expensive,  but 
they  paid  off  in  jobs.  Later,  an  agent 
named  John  Harvey  heard  about  Susan 
and  her  campaign,  and  got  in  touch 
with  her.  By  that  time,  she  was  doing 
a  lot  of  work  but  didn't  like  having 
to  handle  the  financial  negotiations,  and 
was  happy  to  find  someone  she  could 
trust.  But  she  had  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  she  got  started  entirely  by 
her  own  efforts. 

She  did  a  series  of  radio  commercials 
before  she  learned  about  "hand  shots." 
When  someone  approached  her  about 
them,  she  asked,  "What  are  they?" — 
still  green  about  the  phraseology  of 
show  business.  "The  hand  shots  got  me 
into  TV  studios  before  I  knew  the  back 
end  of  a  camera  from  the  front.  On 
such  shows  as  Arthur  Godfrey's,  for 
two  years.  On  I  Remember  Mama,  The 
Garry  Moore  Show,  Hallmark  Hall  Of 
Fame.  I  found  that  I  could  hold  my 
hands  steady,  without  trembling — the 
first  requisite  for  the  job — and  I  could 
make  them  do  whatever  the  commercial 
required." 

A  little  more  planning  and  forethought 
went  into  her  present  career  as  a 
"weather  girl."  When  Susan  was  first 
approached  for  this  job,  she  had  to 
read  up  on  the  subject  fast  and  ac- 
curately. Another  TV  weather  man 
suggested  the  best  way  was  to  read  the 
short,  concise,  plain  language  of  a 
children's  book  on  weather.  She  did 
this,  wrote  all  the  scripts  for  the  audi- 
tion, and  got  the  job — only  to  find, 
when  the  show  started,  that  a  writer 
was  provided. 

Since  then,  she  has  delved  much 
more  deeply  into  meteorology  and  has 
become  friends  with  Ernest  Christie, 
head  of  the  New  York  City  weather 
bureau.  "Now  I  have  a  good  deal  of 
confidence  about  my  weather  knowl- 
edge. Everybody  talks  about  it — I 
think  I  'understand'  it.  And,  personally, 
I  don't  believe  the  radar  screen  will 
ever  quite  take  the  place  of  a  weather 
girl.  She  can  make  it  sound  more  in- 
teresting." 

Being  on  The  Second  Mrs.  Burton  is 
sheer  fun  for  Susan.  The  show  is  filled 
with  unforced  humor  that  arises  out 
of  the  story.  She  thinks  Ethel  Owen, 
who  plays  Mother  Burton,  is  just  won- 
derful as  a  person  and  in  the  character. 
"It's  a  delight  to  be  on  this  show," 
Susan  says. 

Happy  in  what  she  is  doing,  and  in 
what  she  can  give  out  to  others,  con- 
fident of  what  lies  ahead,  Susan  Strong 
remembers  what  an  instructor  at  the 
University  of  Florida  once  told  her — 
"You  can  get  to  the  top  in  any  field  if 
you  have  any  two  of  these  three  quali- 
ties: Ambition,  talent,  experience."  She 
started  with  ambition  and  talent,  and 
got  the  experience.  Sometimes  when 
her  talent  failed  to  impress  people  im- 
mediately, her  experience  and  ambition 
did.  Finally,  they  all  worked  together. 

But  she  still  keeps  the  mimeograph 
and  addressograph  in  a  corner  of  a 
room  in  the  apartment.  Just  in  case. 
Or,  perhaps,  only  as  reminders  that  you 
can  do  what  you  want  to  do,  if  you  are 
willing  to  work  for  it. 


NEW  PATTERNS  FOR  YOU 


4561 

12-20 


4561 — Sweetheart  neckline  reveals  a  pret- 
ty show  of  suntan.  But  if  you  like  cover, 
there's  a  neat  little  bolero.  Printed  Pattern 

in  Misses'  Sizes  12-20.  Size  16  dress  takes 
3%  yards  35-inch;  bolero,  1%  yards.  State 
50(? 


9467 — Compliments  for  the  half-sizer. 
Note  the  slim  skirt,  wide  splash  of  collar. 
Printed  Pattern  in  Half  Sizes  121/2-221/2- 
Size  I6V2  takes  3%  yards  35-inch  fabric. 
State  size.  35$ 

4979 — Stunning   sheath   topped   by   wide 
shion  collar.  Printed  Pattern  in  Misses' 
Sizes  12-20;  40.  Size  16  takes  3%  yards  35- 
inch  fabric.  State  size.  35$ 

9385 — Sew  this  cool  delight  in  a  day  or 
less — just  a  simple  V-necked  bodice  above 
4-gore  skirt.  Printed  Pattern  in  Half  Sizes 
14i/2-24i/2._  Size  16y2  takes  3%  yards  39- 
inch  fabric.  State  size.  35^' 


9467 

12Vi-22tt 


9385 

14V4-24V4 


T 
V 

Send  orders  (in  coin)  for  each  pattern  to:  TV  Radio  Mirror,  Pattern  Department,  P.O.  Box  137,    * 
Old  Chelsea  Station,  New  York  11,  N.  Y.  Add  ten  cents  for  each  pattern  if  you  wish  first-class 
mailing.  Send  additional  25<*  for  our  exciting  full-color  Catalogue  of  Printed  Dress  Patterns. 
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Two  Noses  for  News 


(Continued  from  page  45) 
early.  Pollen  was  his  problem.  Even 
when  he  was  a  kid  in  Ottawa — where 
people  often  go  for  hay-fever  relief — 
he  katchooed  his  way  through  August 
and  September. 

The  condition  turned  serious  when, 
on  a  show  headed  by  Bob  Hope,  Paul 
played  the  Indiana  State  Fair  at  Indi- 
anapolis in  1958.  This  was  one  of  his 
first  big  bookings,  and  Paul  felt  he'd 
"rather  die"  than  cancel.  Then  the 
wind  swept  across  the  goldenrod  and 
ragweed,  onto  the  outdoor  platform — 
"and  I  darned  near  did  die!"  Bob  Hope 
proved  both  wise  and  compassionate. 
On  receiving  the  doctors'  reports,  he 
ordered,  "Paul,  get  out  of  this  town 
instantly.  Go  to  a  place  where  you  can 
get  some  air  into  your  lungs."  Paul 
spent  the  rest  of  the  month  in  Arizona. 

Again — last  year,  in  Rome — Paul  al- 
most collapsed.  It  took  all  kinds  of  shots 
just  to  get  him  on  stage,  and  he  knew 
it  was  time  to  get  home  and  do  some- 
thing about  it.  Surgeons,  when  they 
operated,  found  an  obstruction  of  the 
nasal  passages.  The  new  shape  was 
simply  a  bonus.  They  decided  he  would 
breathe  better  if  his  nose  were  straight- 
ened at  the  same  time.  Young  Anka 
had  no  objections — particularly  if  the 
changes  could  stop  him  from  sneezing, 
come  hay-fever  time. 

Johnny  Restivo  had  no  such  choice. 
Literally,  his  new  nose  hit  him  with  a 
bang.  Telling  about  it  at  his  parents' 
home  at  Cliffside,  New  Jersey,  he  says, 
"I  was  in  Pittsburgh,  promoting  my 
second    record,    'Come    Closer.'    I    was 


just  about  to  enter  a  studio  at  KDKA, 
when  the  heavy  steel  door  hit  me 
square  on  the  nose.  I'm  not  quite  sure 
how  I  worked  that  show  and  two  rec- 
ord hops.  I  was  still  in  a  daze  when  I 
got  home  the  next  day,  and  the  pain 
never  let  up." 

"That's  Johnny,"  his  mother  explains. 
"Ever  since  he  was  a  little  fellow,  he 
has  been  ashamed  to  admit  it  when  he 
was  hurt."  This  time,  X-rays  left  no 
doubt  how  dreadfully  hurt  Johnny 
was.  Nose  and  face  bones  were  shat- 
tered into  small  pieces. 

The  complicated  surgery  took  four 
hours.  Johnny  was  fully  conscious 
throughout  all  of  it.  "They  couldn't  give 
me  a  general  anaesthetic  and  the  local 
shots  didn't  have  any  effect,"  he 
explains  tersely.  His  condition  was  criti- 
cal and  the  pain  intense.  Athletic  John- 
ny, who  built  his  strong  muscles  by 
weight-lifting,  tried  to  be  brave.  "I 
hung  on  so  hard  that  I  bent  those 
steel  sides  they  put  on  a  hospital  bed." 

Johnny's  father,  Jack  Restivo,  still 
shudders  when  he  speaks  of  the  ordeal. 
"It  was  awful  not  to  be  able  to  help 
him.  And  I  lost  count  of  the  transfu- 
sions he  had  to  have."  But  Johnny  just 
says  stoutly,  "I'm  glad  it's  over.  I  was 
never  so  happy  to  get  back  on  a  show." 

He  made  up  for  lost  time  with  a  tour 
to  Australia.  Even  more  popular  there 
than  he  is  here,  his  fans  gave  him  a 
hectic  welcome.  He  says,  "The  shows 
were  in  big  stadiums  originally  built 
for  the  Olympic  games.  The  platforms 
are  in  the  center  and  we  had  to  enter 
down    the    aisle.    The    crowd    got    me 


every  time.  It's  a  darned  funny  feeling 
to  stand  up  and  sing  with  your  shirt 
torn  half-off  your  back." 

He  also  came  close  to  having  to  sing 
barefooted!  Johnny  was  wearing  a  fa- 
vorite pair  of  Italian  shoes  with  hand- 
stitched  soles,  when  one  crowd  swarmed 
at  him.  A  road  manager,  following  be- 
hind, attempted  to  rescue  him  by  grab- 
bing him  under  the  arms.  In  a  human 
tug-of-war,  the  kids  seized  Johnny's 
feet.  Those  shoes  are  now  merely  a 
shell  of  soft-turned  leather.  "I  still  can't 
figure  out  how  the  kids  did  it,"  Johnny 
says,  "but  they  ripped  the  soles  right 
off  a  pair  of  brand-new  shoes." 

Help  came  from  the  musical  team  of 
Santo  and  Johnny  who  were  also  on 
the  tour.  From  then  on,  they  moved 
shoulder-to-shoulder  with  young  Mr. 
Restivo.  "They  claimed  to  be  the  only 
million -record  guys  in  the  bodyguard 
business,"  Johnny  grins.  Of  the  Aus- 
tralians themselves,  he  says,  "They're 
great  kids.  I  made  lots  of  friends." 

He  expects  to  make  more  friends 
during  his  present  European  tour.  "One 
of  the  nicest  things  about  cutting  rec- 
ords is  getting  to  meet  kids  my  own 
age  in  other  countries." 

Paul,  who  already  has  done  nearly 
three  years  of  globe-trotting,  is  now 
concentrating  on  the  domestic  scene.  As 
soon  as  he  reached  the  age  of  eighteen, 
he  began  a  swing  through  the  major 
night  clubs.  He's  looking  forward  to 
his  coming  vacation.  "I've  got  a  date 
with  a  swimming  pool,  right  in  our 
own  back  yard.  I've  got  to  find  out  how 
my  new  nose  works  underwater!" 


(Continued  from  page  39) 
Even  so,  Marti  started  developing  her 
talents  in  childhood  and  had  already 
made  her  mark  before  completing  high 
school!  At  six,  she  began  to  play  piano 
by  ear.  At  eight,  she  started  formal 
music  instruction  and  wrote  her  first 
song.  By  the  time  she  was  graduated 
from  high  school,  she  had  supplied 
words  and  music  for  a  song  recorded 
by  Helen  Grayco,  another  recorded  by 
Ella  Mae  Morse.  At  eighteen,  she  was 
ASCAP's  youngest  member  and,  with 
her  mother  as  partner,  had  her  own 
music  publishing  company. 

Today,    Marti    Barris    plays    "Peppi 
Mint,"    a    vivacious   teenager,    on    The 
Howdy  Doody  Show,  entertaining  the 
grandchildren  of  those  who,  as  young 
people,  were  her  father's  and  mother's 
fans.  But,  thanks  to  one  of  those  long- 
time admirers  of  her  mother's,  the  ear- 
ly days  of  network  broadcasting  are  as 
real  to  Marti  as  her  own  present  shows. 
Seated  in  her  Manhattan  office,  she 
told  how  this  man  had  made  off-the-air 
records  of  those  programs.  Since  mag- 
netic recording  tape  had  not  yet  been 
T    invented,  this  was  infinitely  more  dif- 
v    ficult  than  it  would  be  now.  Two  years 
R    ago,  the  man  had  his  old  discs  re-re- 
corded into  albums  and  presented  them 
to  Miss  Whiteman.  Marti's  eyes  spar- 
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Blonde  on  the  Upbeat 

kled  as  she  said,  "I  listen  to  them  for 
hours.  It's  all  there,  the  announcements 
and  everything.  I  feel  as  though  I  were 
right  in  the  audience." 

She  knows  the  old  stories,  too.  "My 
mother's  family  moved  from  Texas  to 
Glendale,  California,  when  she  was  a 
little  girl.  No,  we  don't  think  that  we're 
related  to  Paul  Whiteman,  but  Daddy 
and  Bing  Crosby  did  once  sing  with 
his  band.  Mother  first  sang  on  KFWB 
in  Hollywood  and  I  get  a  real  thrill 
when  they  play  one  of  my  records." 

As  daughter  Marti  tells  Loyce  White - 
man's  story,  it's  like  hearing  a  live 
Who's  Who  of  show  business:  "Band- 
leader Gus  Arnheim  heard  Mother  on 
the  air  and  producer  Arthur  Freed 
drove  her  to  the  Cocoanut  Grove  to 
audition.  He  kept  telling  her,  'Don't  be 
nervous.  Arnheim  is  sure  to  hire  you.'  " 

Singing  with  Arnheim  and,  other 
bands,  Loyce  introduced  songs  which 
still  live,  including  "Penthouse  Sere- 
nade" and  "Dancing  on  the  Ceiling." 
It  was  the  big  romance  of  the  season 
when  she  married  the  equally  popular 
Harry  Barris  at  the  Ambassador  Hotel 
in  Los  Angeles.  It  was  a  big  event,  too, 
when  Frances  Maureen  Barris  was  born 
on  April  6,  1938. 

The  infant  Marti  took  her  first  auto- 
mobile ride  to  be  displayed  to  family 


friends  Bing  Crosby  and  family.  Marti 
says,  "Mother  has  told  me  that  the  twins 
were  so  curious  about  the  new  baby 
that  they  almost  poked  my  eyes  out. 
Gary  swaggered  around  trying  to  be 
real  grownup,  repeating  'A  beautiful 
hunk  of  junk;  yay,  a  beautiful  hunk  of 
junk.' " 

Marti's  first  important  toy  was  a 
miniature  piano  which  she  forsook  as 
soon  as  she  could  stretch  to  reach  the 
keys  of  the  real  one.  Her  song  writing, 
too,  began  as  a  part  of  her  everyday 
life.  "I'd  go  around  humming  a  little 
tune.  Or,  on  the  way  home  from  school, 
I'd  think  of  a  phrase,  such  as  'I've  got 
the  moon  under  my  pillow.'  Then  Moth- 
er and  I  would  make  a  song  out  of  it." 

As  Marti  remembers,  she  was  in  the 
sixth  grade  when  her  parents'  marriage 
ended  and  Loyce  married  Ken  Hub- 
bard, then  a  captain  on  the  police  force 
at  Sahta  Barbara.  Marti's  eyes  twinkle 
as  she  says,  "It  sounds  funny  to  say 
that  I  was  the  flower  girl  at  my  mother's 
wedding,  but  I'm  always  careful  to  add 
that  it  was  her  second  wedding.  She 
had  a  beautiful  blue  dress,  but  I  do  be- 
lieve that  she  fussed  more  about  what 
I  was  going  to  wear.  My  dress  was  pale, 
pale  green  eyelet  embroidery,  all  fluff 
and  frills." 

Marti  has  a  double  admiration,  rather 


than  a  divided  loyalty  for  the  two  men 
who,  so  far,  have  been  the  most  im- 
portant in  her  life.  "I  love  Daddy  Harry, 
but  my  stepfather  is  a  wonderful  man, 
too." 

The  family  now  lives  in  Los  Angeles, 
where  Mr.  Hubbard  is  a  private  inves- 
tigator. With  obvious  delight,  Marti 
elaborates.  "He's  a  real  private-eye, 
and  how  I  tease  him!  I  ask  if  he  truly 
has  such  adventures  as  they  have  on 
television.  When  he  comes  in  after 
work,  I  want  to  know  how  many  times 
he  slugged  someone  or  got  slugged 
himself.  I  pretend  to  look  for  broken 
bones  and  black  and  blue  marks.  He 
goes  along  with  the  gag,  but  I  know 
he  is  more  interested  in  talking  about 
what  a  Shriners'  committee  plans  for 
their  Hospital  For  Crippled  Children. 
He's  very  active  in  the  Shrine." 

Their  home  is  an  apartment  on  Sun- 
set Strip.  The  building's  swimming  pool 
is  just  a  few  steps  from  their  door. 
Marti,  when  in  New  York,  misses  both 
the  swimming  and  their  view.  And 
when  Loyce  is  staying  with  Marti,  Mr. 
Hubbard  misses  both  his  girls.  In  an- 
swer to  a  recent  nostalgic  letter  of 
Marti's,  he  wrote,  "It's  still  beautiful 
here,  but  awfully  empty." 

There  is  fun  and  frivolity  in  their 
home,  but  there  also  are  serious  goals. 
Some  of  them  are  evident  when  Marti 
talks  of  her  days  at  the  University  of 
Southern  California. 

"Within  two  weeks  after  I  entered, 
I  was  chosen  to  be  a  Chi  Phi  princess. 
This  honor  from  the  fraternity  was  aw- 
fully nice  for  me,  because  it  got  me 
started  dating.  I  loved  the  football 
games."  It  also  made  it  easier  for  her 
to  hold  to  her  decision  not  to  join  a 
sorority.  "I  didn't  have  time.  I  came 
to  U.S.C.  to  study  and,  for  me,  study 
does  not  come  easy.  Because  I  had  that 
show-business  bug  in  me  and  was 
anxious  to  start  working,  I  tried  to 
cram  in  everything  fast  and  take  the 
subjects  that  interested  me,  like  Eng- 
lish, history,  Spanish  and  dramatics.  I 
knew  I  was  not  likely  to  stay  long 
enough  to  graduate." 

Her  primary  interest,  of  course,  was 
music.  While  in  junior  high  school,  she 
had  gained  a  good  foundation  studying 
with  Guy  Holtz.  "I'd  had  piano  les- 
sons before,  but  I  still  liked  to  play  by 
ear.  I  liked  minor  melodies  and  he 
showed  me  that,  in  my  improvising,  I 
had  worked  out  some  quite  modern 
chords.  He  taught  me  how  to  write 
them  down,  how  to  do  lead  sheets  and 
how  to  arrange." 

At  U.S.C.  she  carried  on  with  courses 
in  composition,  theory  and  arranging. 
i  "I  had  to  make  a  B  average  to  get  into 
the  professional  music  sorority,  Sigma 
Alpha  Iota.  The  day  they  'pinned'  me 
was  better  than  any  diploma."  She 
participated  in  student  shows  but  best 
liked  singing  in  the  a  cappella  choir. 
"Belonging  to  a  group,  you  learn  a 
lot  and  it's  a  great  spiritual  feeling  to 
sing  out  strong  with  them." 

Concurrently,  Marti  was  also  learn- 
ing from  that  most  devoted  of  tutors, 
her  mother.  "I  can't  remember  when 
she  began  teaching  me  to  sing.  I  learned 
to  do  a  ballad  when  she  said,  'You  have 
to  feel  it  first.'  "  Importantly,  too,  Marti 


was  encouraged  to  independent  in- 
terpretation. "Mother  would  always  let 
me  get  my  own  beat.  Actually,  our 
voices  are  quite  different,  but  when  we 
sing  together — we've  done  a  few 
mother-daughter  acts — they  blend  so 
well  that  we've  had  requests  to  record 
together." 

Their  writing  together  gave  Marti 
her  exit  cue  from  school.  As  partners 
in  Marti  Music,  they  had  published 
"Lilly's  Lament  to  Cell  29,"  recorded 
by  Helen  Grayco.  They  wrote  "Coffee 
Date"  for  Ella  Mae  Morse.  As  part  of 
a  college  music  assignment,  Marti  next 
wrote  a  catchy  tune.  Loyce  added 
words.  This  became  Marti's  own  small- 
label  first  record,  "Scottish  Fling." 

It  was  no  top -tenner,  but  when  it  did 
catch  on  a  bit  in  some  cities,  Marti 
knew  this  was  the  time.  She  quit  U.S.C. 
to  promote  it.  Television  engagements 
and  a  role  in  Ken  Murray's  "Blackouts" 
also  were  on  her  calendar.  Loyce  set 
up  the  Murray  audition  and  Marti  was 
super-proud  when  she  said,  "You  don't 
act  half  so  nervous  as  I  did  at  your 
age." 

Her  first  NBC  audition  occurred 
when  she  came  East  last  September  to 
appeal-  on  ABC-TV's  Dick  Clark  Show; 
her  second,  definitive  NBC  audition 
was  in  the  Hollywood  studios,  for  Roger 
Muir,  producer  of  Howdy  Doody.  Her 
assignment  to  the  long-running  chil- 
dren's program  delights  Marti.  "I  like' 
kids  and  I've  been  a  patsy  for  puppets 
ever  since  I  got  my  first  crush  on 
Charlie  McCarthy.  Now,  Howdy  is  my 
official  boyfriend." 

She  lost  her  awe  of  Bob  Smith,  star 
of  the  program,  during  their  first 
photographic  session  when  a  photog- 
rapher called  out,  "I  hope  you  have 
your  toupee  on  straight."  Bob  had  re- 
plied by  tugging  hard  at  his  forelock 
and  remarking  drily,  "This  came  with 
the  head."  Marti  says,  "I  laughed  so 
hard  I  couldn't  be  scared  after  that. 
Bob  is  so  great,  and  so  are  all  the  men 
in  his  combo.  Bob  plays  piano  and  all 
of  us  write  music.  It's  a  real  fun  pro- 
gram." 

She  likes  the  new  experiences  it 
brings.  "Last  winter,  I  saw  my  first 
snow  and  had  my  first  white  Christmas. 
I  bought  my  first  long  underwear  and 
my  first  ski  suit,  when  the  show  took 
part  in  the  St.  Paul  Winter  Carnival 
Parade.  There,  the  weather  is  cold  but 
the  hospitality  is  warm.  I  enjoyed  every 
minute  of  it." 

Although  she  misses  the  swimming 
pool  outside  the  door  of  her  family's 
California  apartment,  she  is  thoroughly 
enjoying  being  the  young  glamour  girl 
on  Manhattan.  "I  have  a  lot  of  'urn- 
steady'  boy  friends  and  a  lot  of  chal- 
lenging hopes  for  broadcasting  and 
Broadway.  I  look  up  that  exciting,  blaz- 
ing street  and  say,  'Someday  I'm  going 
to  write  a  hit  musical  show  for  you — 
and  someday,  if  I'm  lucky,  I'll  star  in 
it,  too.  Someday,  I  hope,  my  name  will 
be  part  of  those  lights." 

It  is  the  age-old  dream  with  which 
every  star  has  started.  With  the  beauty, 
brains,  charm  and  talent  which  Miss 
Marti  Barris  possesses,  there's  a  good 
chance  that  for  her  the  great  dream 
will  come  true. 
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What's  New  On  The  East  Coast 
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Jazz  for  kids?  Chubby  Jackson  plays 
it    for    them    and    they    all    love    it. 


be  on  my  way  home  Sunday  night.  That 
gives  me  five  days  with  my  family  in 
Larchmont  to  enjoy  my  boat  and  the 
mosquitoes."  There  have  been  rumors 
that  Walter  would  have  a  series  of  his 
own  in  the  fall.  "Well,  I  made  two  pilots 
for  a  series,  but  we  couldn't  find  a 
sponsor.  Now  I've  got  a  third  in  the 
works,  and  this  one  looks  very  good." 
He  noted  he  would  be  replacing  Dinah 
until  October  2  and  would  cross  the 
country  thirty-six  times.  "And  just  to 
talk  for  three  or  four  minutes.  Only 
thing  that  worries  me  is  the  kiss.  Do 
you  think  I  can  kiss  the  camera  as  good 
as  Dinah?" 

Quickies :  NBC  will  telecast  the  fight 
between  Sugar  Ray  and  Paul  Pender 
on  June  10.  .  .  .  One  of  Como's  summer 
replacements,  Happy,  co-stars  Ronnie 
Burns  with  Yvonne  Lime,  Presley's 
ex-girl  friend.  .  .  .  Tammy  Grimes, 
hottest  of  the  new  comediennes,  gets 
the  lead  in  new  Broadway  musical,  "The 
Unsinkable  Mrs.  Brown."  Polly  Ber- 
gen was  asked  to  consider  the  role  but 
said,  "It's  the  same  old  song  but  I'll 
keep  singing  it:  I  won't  take  on  any- 
thing that  keeps  me  away  from  the 
family  for  a  long  time  and  there  is  a 
tremendous  amount  of  road  work  with 
a  musical."  .  .  .  Peggie  Castle,  Lily  on 
Lawman,  has  been  killed  twenty  times 
on  TV  Westerns  and  whodunits.  She 
notes,  "I  was  feeling  pretty  insecure 
until  I  got  the  Lawman  role."  .  .  .  The 
new  Victor  album,  "Elvis  Is  Back," 
proves  conclusively  that  The  King  is 
back  on  the  throne.  His  authentic  treat- 
ment of  country  blues,  so  great  in  sev- 
eral instances  in  this  album,  indicates 
that  he's  a  natural  in  the  current  musi- 
cal trend.  .  .  .  Re-runs  of  Danny  Thomas 
shows  sold  for  seven  million  dollars. 
.  .  .  Newest  teen-age  fad  among  the 
gals  is  getting  stars  to  autograph  their 
bare  calves.  And  that  will  add  up  to 
twenty  million  bathless  kids.  .  .  .  Ray- 
mond Edward  Johnson,  who  plays 
Judge  Faulkner  on  The  Brighter  Day, 
never  stands.  He  is  a  victim  of  multiple 


sclerosis.  .  .  .  Overheard  in  Radio  City: 
"How's  your  wife's  diet?"  Answer, 
"Fine.  She  disappeared  completely  last 
week." 

A  Squirt  of  Life:  The  rising  popu- 
lation of  folkniks  made  a  lot  of  people 
happy — especially  folk  singers.  Lou 
Gottlieb,  of  the  wonderful  Limeliters, 
offered  the  following  information:  "I 
remember  when  the  Kingston  Trio 
came  to  my  dressing  room  for  help  in 
working  out  a  harmony  line.  Sure, 
they're  my  friends.  They've  recorded 
three  of  my  numbers,  but  folksong  ar- 
rangements are  the  toughest.  I've 
arranged  for  big  bands  and  it's  child- 
play   compared   to  this  stuff.   .   .   .  We 


Folkniks  three — that's  the   Limeliters, 
the   popular   new   folk-singing   group. 


folk  singers  really  want  to  appeal  to 
young  people.  We  love  this  music  so 
and  want  teenagers  to  carry  it  on.  And 
they  dig  it.  Teenagers  really  have 
broad  musical  tastes.  Stop  to  think:  If 
they  didn't — if  a  big  segment  of  teen- 
agers didn't  take  to  classical  music,  for 
example,  Beethoven's  music  would  be 
dead  in  a  few  generations.  The  toughest 
audience  is  made  up  of  gamblers.  In 
Vegas,  they  rate  performers  on  the 
amount  of  gambling  during  a  per- 
formance. They've  found  that  when 
folk  singers  or  Noel  Coward  or  Marlene 
Dietrich  perform,  gambling  slows  down. 
But,  for  some  reason,  when  Louis  Prima 
or  Sinatra  comes  on,  the  dice  rock  and 
roll.  Anyway,  most  performers  really 
aren't  keen  about  working  in  big  clubs. 
Most  people  don't  need  booze  and  high 
prices  to  enjoy  music.  Why,  I  picked 
up  the  tab  for  a  couple  of  friends  who 
came  to  hear  us  at  a  club.  It  was  $42. 
Now  I  don't  say  we're  bad — but  we're 
not  worth  $42  for  an  evening." 

Chip  Off  .  .  .:  Jody  McCrea  stopped 
off  in  New  York  enroute  to  California 
from  Florida  where  he  had  been  work- 


ing in  the  film,  "Force  of  Impulse."  "I 
dated  Christina  Crawford  down  there. 
She's  Joan  Crawford's  daughter  and  a 
very  talented  and  attractive  actress." 
Jody  observed  that  he  and  his  father 
were  happier  with  Wichita  Town's  new 
time  slot.  "The  show  comes  on  at  8: 30 
over  NBC,  starting  with  summer.  Be- 
fore that,  we  were  scheduled  in  most 
markets  at  10:30  and  that's  too  late  for 
Western  fans.  It  would  even  be  too  late 
for  Pop  and  me.  We've  always  kept 
ranch  hours,  and  I  was  raised  to  be  up 
at  five  a.m."  Jody  says  it's  really  tough 
being  the  son  of  a  star.  "People  expect 
more  of  you.  They  say,  'He  isn't  as 
good  as  his  dad,'  but  forget  that  Dad 
has  been  in  the  business  for  nearly 
thirty-five  years." 

New  Fad:  This  summer's  dance  fad 
is  going  great  guns,  with  the  Amy 
label's  recording  of  "The  Madison"  hav- 
ing sold  well  in  excess  of  400,000.  The 
same  firm's  long-play  album,  which  is 
angled  toward  the  idea  that  folks  of  all 
ages  can  master  the  dance,  shot  a 
whopping  28,000  into  the  sales  charts  in 
its  first  week  in  release.  To  familiarize 
the  public  with  the  dance — which  is 
done  by  a  group  guided  by  a  "caller" — 
Al  Brown  and  his  sidekick,  known 
simply  as  "Cookie,"  have  appeared  on 
TV  in  major  Atlantic  Coast  and  Mid- 
west cities.  By  the  time  the  resort 
season  is  in  full  swing,  it  looks  as  if 
everybody  would  be  in  full  sway  with 
this  newest  dance  wrinkle. 

Can  You  Imagine:  Eddie  Fisher 
with  a  crewcut?  .  .  .  Garry  Moore  taller 
than  Durward?  .  .  .  Grace  Kelly  and 
Milton  Berle  co-starring  in  a  domestic 
comedy?  .  .  .  Hugh  O'Brian  without  a 
gun — or  a  girl,  for  that  matter?  .  .  .  Jane 
Wyatt  blowing  bubblegum?  .  .  .  Tues- 
day Weld  sleeping?  .  .  .  Perry  Como  in 
a  crowded  bus?  ...  Ed  Sullivan  as  a 
cowboy?  .  .  .  Matt  Dillon  licking  a  pop- 
sicle?  .  .  .  NBC  telling  CBS?  .  .  .  CBS 
telling  NBC?  .  .  .  Arthur  Murray  play- 
ing a  love  scene  with  Brigitte  Bardot? 


A  brief  husband-and-wife  chat  for 
Eddie,  Liz  at  Academy  Awards  show. 


What's  New  on  the  West  Coast 
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A  rare  night  out  for  TV's  Donna  Reed 
with    producer-husband   Tony   Owen. 


himself  an  ardent  Sunday  painter  who 
modestly  refuses  to  show  his  work. 
Tom's  thirty  canvases — an  average 
amount  for  a  showing — are  strongly 
realistic  in  style  down  to  the  last 
detail.  A  friend,  after  two  years,  man- 
aged to  wangle  one  of  Tom's  latest 
paintings,  a  still-life  of  a  bowl  of  oys- 
ters. The  friend  hung  it  proudly  in  his 
apartment.  Several  days  later,  Tom  ar- 
rived, bearing  easel,  paints — and  a 
package  of  oysters  he'd  had  air- 
expressed  from  the  East  Coast.  Startled, 
the  friend  demanded  to  know  what  Tom 
was  going  to  do.  "Do?"  said  the  actor- 
artist-perfectionist  with  a  determined 
air,  "I'm  going  to  use  these  oysters  as  a 
model  and  fix  the  color  tones  on  this 
picture  so  they're  exactly  alike."  Three 
days  later,  Tom  was  still  working  on 
the  changes.  Roared  the  disgusted 
I  friend  as  he  threw  open  the  windows, 
"Tom,  you  can  quit  now — they're  both  so 
much  alike  I  can't  smell  them  apart!" 

The  Sole  of  Success:  Ken  Murray, 

j  now  that  his  "Life  on  a  Pogo  Stick"  is 
in  print,  hopes  to  appear  on  the  Jack 
Paar  show  to  plug  the  book.  Some  time 
ago,  Paar  spied  Murray  in  a  restaurant 
and  came  over  to  introduce  himself. 
"Years  ago,"  Jack  said,  "I  caught  your 

|  very  successful  act  in  Cleveland.  You 
were  wearing  suede  shoes  with  thick 
crepe   soles,  which  impressed  me  be- 

;    cause  I  was  at  the  cardboard-sole  stage. 

'  I  swore  then  that  I'd  also  be  successful 
in  show  business.  So  look — "  With  that, 
Jack  stuck  his  foot  up  and  Ken  saw  he 
was  wearing  suede  shoes  with  crepe 
soles.  "Good  for  you,"  laughed  Ken. 
"But  now  that  you've  arrived,  don't 
stop  trying.  So  look — "  He  also  lifted 
his  foot.  Sure  enough,  suede  shoes  and 

j    thick  crepe  soles. 

Playing    the    Field:     Young    Kim 
I    Charney  gave  a  party  for  his  mentor- 
manager  Keely  Smith.  A  year  ago,  the 
female  singer  signed  the  youngster — 
featured  at  the  time  in  "Hey  Boy,  Hey 


Girl,"  a  movie  in  which  she  starred — 
to  a  Kee-lou  contract.  The  firm  is 
owned  by  herself  and  husband  Louis 
Prima.  Now  sixteen,  Kim  figured  him- 
self sophisticated  enough  to  host  a 
cocktail  fling  for  Keely,  even  though  he 
himself  and  date  Dodie  Stevens  stuck 
to  non-alcoholic  "Shirley  Temples."  It 
was  fifteen-year-old  Dodie's  first  date 
unchaperoned  by  her  parents.  "That  is," 
she  sighed,  "if  you  call  a  date  where 
seventy-five  other  people  are  present 
unchaperoned."  Though  Kim's  first  rec- 
ord, "Rosemary,"  was  only  a  lukewarm 
success,  he's  not  the  least  bit  worried 
and  neither  are  Keely  or  Louie.  "Kim 
started  as  an  actor,  and  only  took  up 
singing  at  the  late  age  of  fourteen," 
Keely  points  out,  "so  he's  not  exactly 
fading  on  the  bough."  A  few  months 
ago,  Kim  decided  he'd  like  to  take  fur- 
ther dramatic  lessons.  He  went  to  Rod 
Steiger  and  was  paid  the  supreme  com- 


An    ardent    artist    in    his    leisure 
time  is  rugged   actor  Tom  Tryon. 


pliment  when  Rod  remarked,  "You 
should  never  take  an  acting  lesson. 
You're  a  natural  and  coaching  might 
only  spoil  it."  .  .  .  Tony  Randall's  new 
CBS  series,  The  Drumbeater,  won't  hit 
the  airwaves  before  1961.  Tony's  after 
a  Broadway  show  first.  He  will  cut  a 
pilot  this  summer,  though,  with  the 
proviso  that  no  contracts  be  signed 
calling  for  the  series  to  debut  earlier 
than  January,  1961. 

Wyatt's  Secret  Self:  There's  a  side 
to  Hugh  O'Brian  that  is  not  as  well 
known  as  the  top-gun  Wyatt  Earp.  It's 
his  love  of  politics.  Only  by  the  slim- 
mest margin  did  voters  of  the  52nd 
District  of  Los  Angeles  miss  the  chance 
to  put  their  "X"  after  his  name  as  a 
candidate  for  the  legislature,  a  few 
years  ago.  "While  taking  post-graduate 
courses  at  L.A.  City  College  in  1950," 


recalls  Hugh — an  alumnus  of  Cincin- 
nati University  and  winner  of  a  Yale 
Law  scholarship — "some  of  my  teachers 
thought  I'd  go  great  in  politics.  They 
got  after  me  to  run.  But  I  had  this  great 
love  for  acting  and  so  I  hesitated.  Then, 
just  as  it  came  time  to  file  for  my  can- 
didacy, chance  stepped  in.  I  got  a  part 
in  a  movie.  The  bug  bit  me  harder  than 
ever  and  I  made  my  choice.  But  my  in- 
terest in  politics  has  always  burned 
quietly  inside  me.  I  read  everything  I 
can  lay  hands  on  dealing  with  the  sub- 
ject, and  I  plan  to  attend  both  national 
conventions  this  summer.  In  five  years, 
who  knows?  Perhaps  I'll  take  that  long- 
postponed  plunge  into  the  arena,  after 
all."  ...  Set  Story:  Along  with  Walter 
Winchell,  Earl  Wilson,  Harold  Heffer- 
nan  and  others  of  the  press,  your  TV 
Radio  Mirror  columnist  joined  the  cast 
of  "College  Confidential,"  appearing  in 
several  scenes  depicting  newspaper  re- 
porters at  work.  Directed  by  Alfred 
Zugsmith,  the  film  will  be  released  in 
August.  Lovely  Cathy  Crosby,  recov- 
ered from  her  siege  of  ill  health,  does 
a  superb  job  of  acting  as  the  daughter 
of  Mickey  Shaughnessy.  I  told  her  so, 
and  her  face  fit  up  happily.  "I  used  to 
think  of  myself  simply  as  a  singer,"  she 
said.  "But  this  job  has  been  a  revela- 
tion. I'd  love  to  go  on  with  acting.  And 
I'm  certainly  going  to  keep  up  my  les- 
sons." Known  as  intellectuals  in  the 
film  colony,  Steve  Allen  and  Jayne 
Meadows  surprised  other  members  of 
the  cast  by  introducing  them  to  a  new 
party  game.  Equipment:  One  large  TV 
set,  half-a-dozen  toy  guns  that  shoot 
vacuum  darts,  and  one  impartial  score- 
keeper.  Directions:  Players  sit  in  a 
semi-circle  no  less  than  fifteen  feet 
from  the  TV  screen.  When  a  Western 
flashes  on,  each  player  comes  to  atten- 
tion, then  pumps  a  dart  at  the  villain. 
The  one  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
scorekeeper,  hits  closest  to  the  bad- 
man's  heart,  wins  the  prize.  Chuckled 
Zugsmith:   "This  is  culture?" 


At    party    after    Academy 
show — Bob  Hope  and  wife 


Awards 
Dolores. 
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hopes  were  blown  sky-high,  when  the 
ambulance  took  Dad  to  the  hospital, 
and  we  had  no  idea  what  was  to  come. 
It  was  a  godsend  when  Bob  Marcucci 
came  along  with  the  suggestion  that  he 
try  to  make  Fabe  a  singer — though,  at 
the  time,  I  guess  we  looked  at  Mr.  Mar- 
cucci as  if  he  were  a  man  from  Mars! 
Fabian  had  never  even  made  the  choral 
society  in  high  school,  and  he  didn't 
know  a  thing  about  singing. 

But  when  Dad  came  back  from  the 
hospital  and  met  Mr.  Marcucci — and 
Fabe  said  he  wanted  to  try  to  be  the 
man  of  the  family,  on  account  of  Dad's 
illness — we  all  gave  the  idea  serious 
thought.  Fabe  was  willing  to  work  hard 
at  singing,  and  our  dad  was  sold  on 
Mr.  Marcucci  as  a  person. 

To  add  to  our  troubles,  though,  some- 
thing went  wrong  with  my  back.  I  had 
grown  too  fast  and,  at  thirteen,  I  was 
as  tall  as  I  am  now.  I  carried  one 
shoulder  higher  than  the  other.  It  was 
the  school  nurse  who  first  pointed  this 
out  and  suggested  that  they  take  me 
to  a  good  doctor;  she  thought  I  had 
curvature  of  the  spine. 

We  were  all  worried  stiff  (and  I 
guess  it  was  about  this  time  that  I 
began  to  grow  shy  and  to  try  to  carry 
myself  shorter  than  I  really  was). 
Fabian  was  swamped  with  work.  Be- 
sides studying  with  Bob  Marcucci  and 
trying  to  keep  up  with  his  school  work, 
he  worked  at  the  Bellevue  Pharmacy 
delivering  packages  for  Mr.  Grobman 
after  school.  For  this,  he  got  six  dollars 
a  week,  which  my  mother  could  really 
use.  Now,  it  looked  like  he'd  have  to 
give  up  all  outside  activity  and  go  into 
singing  with  everything  he  had,  if  he 
was  going  to  give  himself  a  chance. 
My  mother  took  me  to  University 
Hospital  and  the  doctors  there  set  me 
to  doing  exercises.  It  was  decided  I'd 
take  over  Fabe's  drugstore  job,  too.  I 
wanted  him  to  have  two  dollars  for 
expenses,  since  he  wasn't  earning  any 
money  then;  two  dollars  was  for  Mom, 
and  two  dollars  for  my  expenses.  We 
managed  this  way  for  six  months.  Then 
the  doctors  said  I'd  need  an  operation 
on  my  spine.  It  was  serious  business. 
Fabe  was  the  one  who  gave  us  courage. 
He  said  if  I  needed  an  operation  I'd 
have  to  have  it.  He  was  beginning  to 
earn  some  money  now,  and  he  said 
we'd  manage.  I've  always  listened  to 
him,  from  the  time  I  was  a  toddler  and 
used  to  follow  him  around.  Dad  says 
Fabian  and  I  are  just  like  himself  and 
his  brother  Fred — more  like  pals  than 
brothers. 

Well,  here  was  Fabe,  struggling  with 
a  new  career,  but  he  made  me  see  that 
the  least  I  could  do  was  get  the  opera- 
tion   behind    us,   so   the   family   would 
have  less  to  worry  them.  The  doctors 
told  me  that  it  was  serious:  I'd  have  an 
eighty-seven-percent     chance     of     its 
turning   out   okay — but,    on    the    other 
hand,  it  might  not  be  a  success.  I  guess 
T    I  wanted  to  have  as  much  guts  as  Fabe, 
v    so  I  told  them  okay,  even  before  my 
r    parents  agreed.  Fabe  has  always  been 
someone  for  me  to  live  up  to.  With  me, 
what  he  says,  goes. 
68 


My  Brother  Fabian 

I  was  in  the  hospital  for  two  months. 
Fabe  was  always  calling  and,  when  he 
could,  he'd  sneak  back  home  for  a  day 
and  come  to  see  me.  Often,  he  brought 
Frankie  Avalon  along,  and  the  two  of 
them  would  come  in  and  cheer  all  us 
kids  with  records  and  autographs.  I 
was  pretty  proud  of  my  big  brother,  I 
can  tell  you.  But  I've  always  been 
proud  of  him  and  I  would  be,  even  if 
he  never  sang  a  note. 

Getting  back  to  the  operation,  the 
doctors  were  satisfied  with  the  results 
and  put  me  in  a  brace,  from  the  top  to 
the  bottom  of  my  spine,  with  a  collar 
on  top  to  hold  my  neck  in  place.  I  had 
to  wear  that  hated  thing  for  a  year, 
and  it  did  something  to  me,  as  you  can 
imagine.  I  didn't  want  to  go  out  of  the 
house — I  thought  everyone  would  be 
staring  at  me.  Going  to  school  was  an 
ordeal.  I  refused  to  mix  with  the  other 
boys  and  girls. 

Fabian  was  plenty  worried  about  me 
and,  whenever  he  came  home,  he'd 
give  me  pep  talks.  "A  thing  like  this 
will  tell  you  who  your  true  friends 
are,"  he'd  say.  "Go  out  and  mix  in 
with  the  kids.  Go  to  the  school  func- 
tions and  forget  your  cast." 

r  abian  had  always  been  someone  in 
school.  He  was  vice-president  of  his 
class  and  lieutenant  of  the  safety  squad. 
I  didn't  want  the  kids  coming  around 
now  because  he  was  popular  and  a 
singer.  But  he  said,  "People  who  like 
you  will  like  you  for  yourself,  not  be- 
cause you've  got  a  brother.  You  going 
to  let  that  cast  spoil  your  life?  You'll 
be  out  of  it  before  you  know  it." 

He  had  three  close  friends  he  went 
to  school  with — Anthony  Carrazza,  Joe 
Palamone,  and  Anthony  De  Battista. 
They  all  grew  up  with  Fabe  and,  when 
he  came  home,  they'd  go  out  together. 
He  insisted  on  taking  me  along,  even 
though  they  were  older.  The  brace 
made  me  quiet,  but  all  the  boys  would 
do  their  part  to  get  me  out  of  myself 
and  make  me  one  of  them. 

When  Fabe  was  on  the  road  and 
called,  his  first  question  was  always 
"How's  Robert?"  When  he  was  home 
and  packing  to  leave,  it  was  I  who  had 
to  sit  with  him  and  gab  while  he 
packed — that's  the"  way  we  are. 

Now  that  I'm  out  of  that  brace,  Fabe 
and  I  can  roughhouse  a  bit,  like  in  the 
old  days.  I  can  take  gym  in  school 
again.  The  only  thing  I  can't  do  yet  is 
to  lift— but  the  doctors  tell  me  that  I'll 
be  one  hundred  percent,  one  of  these 
days — and  Fabe  couldn't  be  happier. 
We're  able  to  play  practical  jokes  on 
each  other  again.  We  have  snowball 
fights  and  pillow  fights  and  all  the 
other  crazy  things  that  brothers  and 
pals  do  together. 

The  only  thing  I  can  ever  remember 
fighting  him  about  was  when  we  were 
smaller  and  had  just  one  bike  in  the 
family,  which  we  had  to  share.  We 
were  always  saying,  "He  had  it  yes- 
terday— now  it's  my  turn."  Those  were 
good  days,  though,  and  our  days  are 
still  good.  Maybe  our  family  is  no  dif- 
ferent from  any  other,  but  we  store  up 
a  lot  of  good  memories. 


Recently,  we  moved  to  our  new  home 
in  Haddonfield,  New  Jersey,  a  suburb 
of  Philadelphia.  It's  a  split-level,  four- 
bedroom  house  with  kitchen,  dining 
room,  recreation  room,  three  baths  and 
a  lawn  and  garage.  The  funny  part  of 
it  is  that — even  though  each  of  us  boys 
has  his  own  room  now,  fixed  up  the 
way  he  wants  it — sometimes  Fabe  is 
missing  from  his  room  and  I  can't  be 
found  in  mine.  Mom  finds  the  three  of 
us  curled  up  on  Tommy's  bed.  With  all 
our  newly  earned  privacy,  that's  how 
close  we  brothers  are! 

I  always  confide  in  Fabe  and  hate  to 
do  anything  without  his  advice.  When 
he  leaves  for  the  road, .  he  tells  me, 
"You're  welcome  <to  anything  at  all  in 
my  closet  or  my  bureau  drawers.  Help 
yourself  to  sweaters  or  cuff  links,  any- 
thing you  want."  When  Fabe  was  in 
Hollywood  making  the  Bing  Crosby 
picture,  "High  Time,"  I  was  due  to  get 
a  new  suit.  I  just  couldn't  make  up  my 
mind  about  it,  so  I  sent  a  sample  of  the 
material  to  him  in  Hollywood.  As  soon 
as  he  put  his  stamp  of  approval  on  it, 
I  felt  much  better  about  it  and  knew 
that  I  was  going  to  like  that  suit! 

Though  my  cast  is  a  thing  of  the  past 
now,  I  still  get  attacks  of  shyness.  Then 
Fabian  tells  me  what  he's  learned  from 
his  career:  "Never  be  afraid  of  people. 
As  long  as  you  treat  them  right,  tell 
them  the  truth  and  what  you  really 
feel  and  think,  you'll  get  along  and 
things  will  turn  out  okay." 

Fabian  loves  Hollywood,  but  he  loves 
coming  home  more.  "Home's  the  only 
place  where  there's  real  security,"  he 
says.  And  that's  the  way  I  feel,  too. 
Mom  and  Pop  both  love  to  cook,  and 
Fabe  says  he  misses  our  Friday  fish 
dinners  when  he's  away.  When  the 
Fortes  are  eating,  they  stop  kidding — 
we  love  to  eat  and  we  leave  each  other 
alone  to  enjoy  our  food!  On  holidays 
like  Christmas,  Thanksgiving,  and 
Easter,  the  whole  family  gets  together 
and  goes  around  making  five  visits  a 
day  to  relatives.  When  Fabe  became 
famous,  the  family  didn't  expect  him 
to  join  in,  but  he  says  he  wouldn't  miss 
it  for  anything. 

At  home,  my  big  brother  isn't  "Fabu- 
lous Fabian" — he's  a  regular  guy  with 
a  big  heart  and  a  feeling  for  others. 
To  give  you  an  idea:  The  other  day, 
Mom  got  a  new  refrigerator.  Fabe  was 
home  when  it  came  and  helped  the 
man  carry  it  in.  The  delivery  man  was 
dumbfounded.  "Aren't  you  Fabian?" 
he  asked. 

"Sure,"  Fabe  admitted.  The  man 
scratched  his  head.  "I  don't  get  it,"  he 
said.  "People  who  don't  have  four  cents 
to  rub  together  in  their  pocket  tell  me, 
You  brought  it — you  carry  it  in  your- 
self.' And  here  you  are  somebody,  and 
you  pitched  in  to  give  me  a  hand." 
Fabe  had  nothing  to  say — he  just 
grinned. 

He  loves  his  new  home.  He's  always 
doing  things  in  it.  All  of  us  have  our 
chores  to  do.  I'm  supposed  to  wash  and 
dry  the  dishes,  and  Tommy's  chore  is 
to  put  them  away.  When  Fabian's  home, 
he  cleans  out  the  garage,  sweeps  the 
walks  and  keeps  the  outdoors  looking 


nice.  He  got  his  first  car,  a  new  con- 
vertible, just  after  the  actors'  strike 
brought  him  home.  Our  walks  were 
full  of  ice  then  and  he  couldn't  get  the 
car  in.  He  laughed  and  told  Pop,  "I 
guess  the  actors  struck  so  I  could  clear 
our  roads!" 

Whatever  Fabe  does,  he  does  with 
good  grace.  Even  when  he  gets  a  bawl- 
ing-out.  Once  he  wanted  to  go  see  his 
friends  nearby  and  wanted  Dad's  car. 
Dad  didn't  want  him  to  have  it  for  such 
a  short  haul — he  forgot  that  Fabe  can't 
go  through  the  streets  without  getting 
mobbed.  So  Fabe  said,  "If  I  can't  drive, 
I'll  have  to  stay  in."  Dad  told  him, 
"Stay  in,  then." 

Fabian  "stayed  in"  and  listened  to 
television  and  just  fooled  around.  But, 
the  next  day,  he  apologized  to  our 
folks.  "I  shouldn't  have  made  such  a 
big  thing  of  it,"  he  said.  But,  by  that 
time,  Dad  was  ready  to  apologize  to 
him  for  keeping  him  in.  That's  the  way 


we   Fortes   are — never  a   real   quarrel. 

Fabe  had  three  sets  of  keys  made  for 
his  new  car,  one  for  my  folks,  one  for 
him,  and  one  for  Bob  Marcucci.  Then 
he  told  me,  "In  three  years,  when  you 
can  drive,  that's  going  to  be  your  car, 
Robert.  I  won't  turn  it  in,  I'll  give  it 
to  you." 

Which  gives  you  an  idea  of  what  my 
big  brother  is  like.  But  it  isn't  just  his 
giving  me  spending  money,  clothes — 
material  things — that  counts  most  with 
me.  It's  the  fact  that  we  can  talk  any- 
thing out  and  I  can  trust  his  advice.  I 
can  confide  in  him  and  always  will. 
Sometimes  we  dream  that,  when  I  get 
older,  and  if  his  career  continues  to 
boom,  I'll  travel  with  him  and  we'll 
have  the  same  companionship  on  the 
road  as  we  have  at  home.  That  would 
be  the  living  end.  Because  it's  just  as 
Dad  says — we're  not  only  brothers— 
Fabe's  the  best  pal  a  brother  could 
ever  be! 


Growing  Up  to  Fame 


(Continued  from  page  36) 
Ott's  performing  career,  but  the  experi- 
ence did  make  him  more  understanding 
with  Bobby.  As  soon  as  Bobby  could 
walk  and  talk,  he  was  trying  to  sing. 
Sometimes,  on  Sunday  drives,  it  would 
get  on  my  nerves.  I'd  say,  "Oh,  Bobby, 
do  be  quiet  for  a  while."  Ott  would  ob- 
ject. "Let  him  alone,  Jennie.  That  kid  is 
good."  I  wonder  how  many  times  I  have 
heard  Ott  say,  "That  kid  is  good"?  He 
has  always  been  Bobby's  most  enthu- 
siastic audience. 

Joobby  was  three  when  his  father  was 
drafted.  As  soon  as  Ott  was  assigned  to 
an  anti-aircraft  battery  at  New  Orleans, 
he  asked  us  to  join  him.  My  father 
didn't  like  the  idea  a  bit.  Travel  and 
housing  were  both  difficult.  "Why  spend 
all  that  money  just  to  make  them  un- 
comfortable?" he  asked.  Ott  insisted. 
"I  miss  Jennie  and  Bobby  and  I  want 
them  with  me.  I'll  find  a  good  place  for 
them  to  stay." 

We  spent  a  month  at  a  motel  near 
the  camp.  Bobby  never  had  so  many 
"uncles"!  During  our  first  visit  to  the 
service  club,  he  broke  away,  ran  to  the 
piano,  reached  up  to  the  keys  and  tried 
to  play.  And  no  one  ever  had  to  coax 
Bobby  to  sing.  Every  man  in  the  outfit 
who  was  lonesome  for  his  own  children 
adopted  Bobby. 

That  visit  had  a  pleasant  sequel  last 
winter.  Bobby  was  to  play  a  Brooklyn 
theater  and  Ott  was  going  with  him.  I 
suggested,  "Why  don't  you  look  up 
your  old  Army  pal,  Joe  D'Anna?" 
Joe,  who  had  never  connected  the 
names  "Bobby  Rydell"  and  "Bobby  Rid- 
arelli,"  was  really  astonished.  "Who  the 
heck  would  have  known  that  was  your 
boy?  My  daughter  is  crazy  about  him. 
You've  got  to  come  to  dinner."  Said 
Ott,  "You've  got  to  see  the  show."  It 
was  quite  a  reunion,  and  a  friendship 
extended  into  the  second  generation. 

The  first  near-disaster  in  Bobby's 
life  came  when  he  was  five  years  old, 
and  it  was  my  fault.  I  mistook  appendi- 
citis  for   a  tummyache   and   applied   a 


hot-water  bottle.  The  doctor  operated 
just  in  time.  I  was  still  heartbroken 
when  at  last  we  were  permitted  to  put 
on  gauze  masks  and  visit  Bobby  in  the 
children's  ward.  His  little  face  was 
pinched,  but  his  eyes  were  big  as 
saucers. 

The  other  kids  had  been  given  lolli- 
pops. "Can't  Bobby  have  one,  too?"  I 
begged.  The  doctor  shook  his  head. 
"He's  been  a  mighty  sick  boy."  When,  a 
few  days  later,  I  was  allowed  to  feed 
Bobby  a  frozen  custard,  I  almost  en- 
joyed it  more  than  Bobby  did.  It  was  his 
first  treat. 

The  milestones  which  families  share 
came  fast  after  that.  On  his  first  day  at 
Epiphany  parochial  school,  Bobby  cried 
as  I  was  about  to  leave  him,  but  the 
cutest  little  nun  stepped  up  and  said, 
"Don't  worry,  I'll  be  here."  He  dried 
his  tears  and  gave  her  a  big  smile. 

Next  came  his  first  Communion  and 
Confirmation.  He  was  nine  when  he  told 
me  he  had  been  chosen  to  be  an  altar 
boy.  For  the  moment,  I  overlooked  the 
fact  that  it  was  a  great  honor  to  help 
the  priest  offer  the  Mass.  Thinking  only 
of  the  responsibility,  I  said,  "Oh,  Bobby, 
when  will  you  stop  raising  your  hand? 
Do  you  have  to  volunteer  for  every- 
thing? You'll  never  learn  the  Latin 
responses." 

Bobby  looked  at  me  steadily.  "I'll 
learn."  He  did,  too.  I  held  the  missal 
and  Bobby  said  them  over  and  over 
until  he  was  letter-perfect.  Even  when 
he  was  called  for  a  five-o'clock  Mass  on 
cold,  dark  winter  mornings,  he  would 
trudge  off  by  himself  with  never  a 
complaint.  However  carefree  and  scat- 
terbrained he  may  be  when  he  is  hav- 
ing fun,  Bobby  has  a  serious  side,  too, 
and  cheerfully  meets  his  obligations. 

Many  good  teachers  have  contributed 
to  Bobby's  education  as  a  musician  and 
entertainer,  but  no  coach  has  been  more 
important  to  him  than  his  own  father. 
Ott  has  always  loved  show  business. 
Every  time  the  stage  show  changed  at 
the  Earle  theater,  he  took  Bobby  to  see 
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it.  Bobby,  the  little  mimic,  would  then 
try  to  reproduce  the  show  for  his 
grandparents  and  me.  This  was  the  be- 
ginning of  his  imitations. 

When  Gene  Krupa  played  the  Earle, 
Bobby  fell  in  love  with  the  drums.  This 
provoked  a  serious  argument  with  Ott. 
In  school,  the  music  teachers  encour- 
aged the  children  to  try  every  instru- 
ment, hoping  they  would  then  choose  to 
study  the  one  they  liked  best.  Ott  urged 
Bobby  to  take  piano.  Bobby  replied, 
"But  I  want  to  play  drums." 

Ott  insisted,  "The  piano  is  a  wonder- 
ful instrument."  Bobby  picked  up  a 
couple  of  mixing  spoons,  sat  down  on 
one  kitchen  chair  and  beat  out  a  rhythm 
on  the  plastic  seat  of  another.  "I'm  go- 
ing to  be  a  drummer."  Ott,  remember- 
ing his  own  struggles  with  the  violin, 
gave  in.  Most  of  all,  he  wanted  Bobby 
to  be  happy.  Word  spread  through  our 
community  that  Bobby  could  sing,  play 
drums  and  do  imitations  of  the  great 
stars,  and  people  began  asking  him  to 
entertain  at  parties  and  dances. 

The  experience  helped  him  when  he 
auditioned  for  Paul  Whitman's  Teen 
Club,  televised  from  Philadelphia.  They 
put  him  into  their  "production  num- 
bers," which  actually  were  dramatized 
commercials.  In  a  Fourth  of  July  show 
where  they  took  the  famous  painting, 
"The  Spirit  of  '76,"  as  their  theme,  Bob- 
by was  the  drummer  boy.  In  a  summer 
romance  number,  he  sang;  in  others,  he 
was  the  principal  actor.  He  could  play 
any  part  they  gave  him. 

Had  present  union  rules  been  in 
effect,  this  would  have  bought  all  the 
drums,  drumsticks  and  records  Bobby 
might  wish.  But,  in  those  informal  days, 
he  was  given  only  an  occasional  ten- 
dollar  bill.  Worse, yet,  he  was  not  put 
into  the  talent  show.  This  annoyed  Ott, 
who  felt  that  Bobby  was  every  bit  as 
good  as  some  of  the  winners.  "Next  time 
they  call,"  he  said,  "I'm  going  to  say 
that  Bobby  can  go  on  only  if  he  is  a 
contestant." 

As  luck  would  have  it,  that  task  fell 


to  me,  for  Ott  had  to  work.  I  was  nerv- 
ous but  the  producer,  Skipper  Dawes, 
couldn't  have  been  nicer.  When  they 
had  to  decide  whether  Bobby  would 
sing  or  do  imitations,  he  said,  "We'll 
find  time  for  both." 

Ott  had  asked  me  to  call  him  as  soon 
as  I  found  out  who  else  would  be  on 
the  show,  and  I  reported  that  they  had 
a  dancer,  an  acrobat  and  a  band.  Ott 
predicted,  "Bobby  will  win.  His  act  is 
different."  He  was  so  right.  The  con- 
testants were  judged  by  audience  re- 
action. When  Bobby  finished,  the  needle 
almost  broke  off  the  applause  meter. 

Bobby  went  right  on  through  the 
whole  series  of  contests.  He  won  a  rec- 
ord player  and  a  televison  set,  among 
other  things.  He  also  collected  a  new 
name.  Mr.  Whiteman  shortened  "Ri- 
darelli"  to  "Rydell."  Ott  and  I  under- 
stood that  it  did  make  an  easier  stage 
name,  but  my  mother-in-law  didn't 
like  it  a  bit.  She  said,  "No  one  will 
know  who  he  really  is." 

Remembering  that,  I  had  to  smile 
when,  a  few  days  ago,  she  told  me 
about  forgetting  her  handbag  in  a  doc- 
tor's office.  The  receptionist,  returning 
it  to  her,  said,  "We  knew  it  was  yours, 
Mrs.  Rydell."  My  mother-in-law's  only 
comment  when  she  spoke  to  me  about  it 
was  a  proud  "Everybody  knows  Bobby." 

Bobby  earned  his  first  real  talent  fee 
on  Ted  Mack's  daytime  television  show. 
Bobby  and  Dick  Lee,  the  regular  solo- 
ist, looked  enough  alike  to  be  brothers, 
so  Mr.  Mack  brought  them  on,  dressed 
identically,  for  a  "Me  and  My  Shadow" 
number.  Bobby  used  his  check  from 
that  appearance  to  buy  a  set  of  drums. 

From  then  on,  there  was  no  holding 
Bobby.  Every  game  he  played  had 
something  to  do  with  show  business. 
The  basement  became  his  stage,  where 
he  was  always  playing  drums,  singing, 
announcing,  or  pretending  he  was  mak- 
ing a  recording.  Out  at  the  beach,  he 
had  what  amounted  to  his  own  little 
theater. 

The  beach  is  an  especially  wonder- 
ful part  of  our  lives.  My  parents  have 
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a  house  at  Wildwood,  New  Jersey.  As 
a  protection  against  high  tides,  it  stands 
high  above  the  ground.  The  open  area 
below  the  porch  made  a  perfect  play 
space  for  the  children.  Frankie  Avalon, 
whose  parents  have  long  been  our 
friends,  often  spent  summers  out  there 
with  us.  The  shows  that  he  and  Bobby 
put  on  drew  every  kid  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  the  whole  place  rocked. 

My  mother  and  I  loved  it.  We  knew 
the  children  were  safe  and  having  a 
good  time.  Some  of  the  neighbors  were 
less  appreciative.  When  one  complained 
of  the  noise,  my  mother  answered  her, 
"Anyone  who  can't  stand  the  sound  of 
children  playing  doesn't  belong  at  the 
beach.  She  belongs  in  a  convalescent 
home." 

There's  one  day  I  still  don't  like  to 
think  about.  The  whole  crowd  of  kids 
had  gone  swimming  and  Ott  was  keep- 
ing an  eye  on  them.  Suddenly  the  cur- 
rent shifted  and  a  strong  undertow  hit. 
Every  kid  was  in  trouble.  Ott  told  me 
later,  "One  boy  went  past  me  so  fast 
I  couldn't  catch  him.  He  was  headed 
straight  out  to  sea.  I  realized  I  had  to 
decide  which  child  to  save." 

God  was  with  him  and  he  made  the 
right  decision.  Bobby  was  light  then 
and  could  swim  like  an  eel.  Ott  grabbed 
Bobby,  yelled,  "Get  the  lifeguard,"  and 
pitched  him  as  far  as  he  could  toward 
the  shore.  Terrified  himself,  Bobby  bat- 
tled through  and  got  help.  Together, 
the  lifeguard  and  Ott  rescued  all  the 
children.  That  day,  there  was  a  parade 
of  grateful  parents  to  our  cottage,  each 
saying,  "You  saved  my  child's  life." 

So  many  memories  cluster  around 
that  cottage:  Frankie  Avalon  and  Bob- 
by setting  out  like  two  small  buccaneers 
to  find  adventures  on  the  boardwalk. 
Bobby  teaching  my  brother's  boy,  Jodie, 
to  sing.  Bobby  coming  in  with  his  pock- 
ets so  heavy  with  coins  that  he  had  to 
clutch  his  trousers  tight  against  his 
skinny  hips — an  American  Legion 
crowd  had  got  him  to  sing  and  show- 
ered him  with  silver.  The  rainy  after- 
noons when  there  was  always  a  record 
hop,  a  talent  show  or  a  band  rehearsal 
going  in  our  living  room. 

Then  suddenly,  last  summer,  the 
house  was  quiet.  Our  Bobby  had  gradu- 
ated from  the  little  shows  and  little 
bands.  Under  Frankie  Day's  manage- 
ment, Bobby  began  to  cut  records.  The 
first  two  were  bombs,  but  the  third, 
"Kissin'  Time,"  on  Cameo,  reached  the 
charts.  "We  Got  Love"  and  "I  Dig  Girls" 
were  big  hits.  Bobby  went  on  tour,  and 
he's  scarcely  stopped  traveling  since. 

As  happy  as  I  am  that  he  has  found 
the  success  he  has  worked  for,  I  do  get 
lonely.  His  infrequent  days  at  home  are 
big  events.  In  between,  we  wait  for  his 
long-distance  calls.  He  concluded  a 
recent  one  by  saying,  "Mom,  I  love 
you." 

I've  never  had  any  doubts  about 
Bobby's  affection  for  me,  but  I  do 
realize  how  difficult  it  is  for  a  boy  to 
put  that  affection  into  words  and,  as  I 
hung  up  the  phone,  I  was  glowing  like 
a  school  girl.  I  told  Ott,  "He  never  said 
that  to  me  before." 

Ott  smiled  understandingly.  "He's 
been  away  long  enough  to  miss  you. 
And,  besides,  our  Bobby  is  growing  up." 


Flip"— and  Full  of  Fun 


(Continued  from  page  25) 
actor,  and  promises  to  be  a  very  suc- 
cessful one,  comes  as  no  great  shock 
to  his  family.  His  mother  recalls  that, 
when  Doug  was  all  of  ten  or  twelve, 
he'd  sit  through  a  movie  muttering,  "I 
could  do  better  than  that!"  He  also 
complained  that  the  only  trouble  with 
Westerns  was  that  everyone  in  them 
seemed  so  grim.  "If  I  ever  get  to  do  a 
Western,"  he'd  declare  fervently,  "I'm 
going  to   see  there's  some  fun  in  it!" 

Today  viewers  of  Overland  Trail  can 
testify  that  there  is  plenty  of  fun  in  it. 
But  the  new  young  star  himself  can  also 
testify  that  it's  even  more  fun  being 
Doug  McClure — with  a  lovely  wife, 
Faye;  a  just-turned-two  daughter,  Tane 
(pronounced  "Tawny");  and  a  new, 
three -bedroom  ranch  house  tucked  up 
in  the  hills  in  Pacific  Palisades. 

The  way  Faye  became  Mrs.  McClure 
would  make  a  pretty  good  script  in 
itself.  Doug,  working  in  his  first  picture, 
"The  Enemy  Below,"  was  on  location 
in  Hawaii.  Idly  thumbing  through  a 
copy  of  the  Honolulu  Advertiser  one 
day,  he  came  across  a  photo  of  a  girl, 
"Miss  Waikiki  Beach  of  the  Week."  He 
let  out  a  long,  expressive  whistle  and 
declared  to  anyone  within  earshot, 
"This  is  for  me!  This  is  the  gal!" 

The  caption  under  the  picture  carried 
her  name,  Faye  Brash,  but  it  failed  to 
mention  her  address.  He  couldn't  find 
her  in  the  phone  book,  and  the  only 
people  he  knew  in  Hawaii  were  those 
who  had  come  with  the  movie  company 
from  California.  None  of  these  seemed 
to  know  any  local  residents  who  might 
be  able  to  introduce  him.  However,  the 
picture  caption  had  mentioned  that 
Faye  was  an  expert  at  surfing,  so  Doug 
decided  the  most  logical  thing  to  do 
would  be  to  look  for  her  on  the  beach. 

His  first  day  off  from  the  picture,  he 
headed  for  Waikiki,  settled  down  on  a 
spot  where  he  could  survey  everyone 
coming  down  to  the  beach,  and  waited. 
He  didn't  have  to  wait  long.  Sure 
enough,  here  came  Faye.  She  was  all 
that  the  newspaper  picture  had  prom- 
ised, and  then  some.  Doug  sighed  hap- 
pily, hauled  his  hulk  off  the  sand,  and 
sauntered  over  to  introduce  himself. 
And  that  was  that. 

A  month  later,  when  they  announced 
their  engagement,  one  of  Doug's  more 
conservative  friends  took  him  to  one 
side  and  inquired  solemnly,  "Now 
really,  Doug,  Faye  seems  like  a  swell 
girl  and  all  that,  but  what  do  you  actu- 
ally know  about  her?"  To  which  Doug 
replied  enthusiastically,  "Man,  can  that 
girl  surf!"  (When  author  Frederick 
Kohner  wrote  "Gidget,"  he  was  writing 
about  his  own  daughter,  but  he  might 
just  as  well  have  been  writing  about 
Doug,  who  later  played  in  the  film. 
Doug  was,  and  still  is,  utterly  surf- 
happy.) 

Doug  had  met  Faye  in  July.  After 
only  a  few  weeks,  he  had  to  return  to 
California,  but  he  managed  to  make  it 
back  to  the  Islands  again  in  August  for 
a  visit.  It  was  then  that  the  engagement 
became  official.  It  was  also  then  that 


Doug  experienced  a  somewhat  awe- 
some adventure.  Just  how  many  young 
men,  coming  courting,  are  invited  by 
the  light-of-their-life  to  go  on  a  wild 
boar  hunt?  And  not  with  guns,  mind 
you,  but  with  long  knives!  It  seems  that 
this  was  another  favorite  sport  of  Faye 
and  her  father.  Sports-conscious  Doug 
could  hardly  help  but  be  impressed  by 
anything  so  spectacular. 

Back  to  the  mainland  for  some  more 
jobs,  then  a  third  trip  to  the  Islands, 
this  time  to  make  Faye  Mrs.  McClure. 
Coming  to  California  to  live  must  have 
been  quite  a  step  for  Faye — she  is  of 
Hawaiian-French  ancestry  and  her 
people  had  lived  on  Hawaii  for  gener- 
ations. For  a  couple  of  years,  the  young 
McClures  lived  in  an  apartment  in 
Pacific  Palisades.  But,  after  daughter 
Tane  passed  the  creeping  stage,  they 
moved  into  a  brand-new  ranch  house, 
only  a  few  blocks  from  Doug's  parents. 
He  describes  it,  with  mock  soberness, 
as  "a  modest  little  dwelling,  only 
$100,000"— then  goes  on  to  admit  that 
"the  mortgage  only  seems  that  big." 

"We've  furnished  it  with  wall-to- 
wall  carpet,"  he  says — period.  Truth  is, 
they  did  bring  a  bed,  a  table,  and  Tane's 
furniture  from  the  apartment.  Beyond 
that,  however,  they  are  furnishing  the 
house  a  piece  at  a  time,  as  they  can 
swing  it.  Neither  Doug  nor  Faye  claims 
to  have  much  of  a  head  for  budgets  or 
household  economics,  so  Doug's  father, 
an  accountant,  volunteered  his  services 
as  business  manager.  They  may  sit 
around  on  cushions  on  the  floor  for  a 
while.  But,  when  they  do  get  comfort- 
able easy  chairs,  resting  in  them  will 
be  even  more  relaxing — because  those 
chairs  will  be  tagged,  figuratively,  "Paid 
in  Full." 

Doug  may  come  into  your  living  room 
as  a  footloose,  fancy-free  bachelor 
named  Flip.  But,  offscreen,  he's  as  do- 
mestic as  anyone  could  wish.  Daughter 
Tane  has  him  wrapped  around  her 
chubby  pinky,  and  he  spends  every  bit 
of  time  with  her  that  he  can  manage. 
She  seems,  at  this  point,  to  have  in- 
herited most  of  her  looks  from  his  side 
of  the  family — blonde  curly  hair,  blue 
eyes,  fair  skin,  and  no  hint  of  her 
exotic  Hawaiian  background.  "That 
does  show  up,  though,  in  the  ways  she 
manages  to  get  around  me,"  Doug 
claims. 

Tane  seems  relatively  unimpressed 
by  the  fact  that  her  daddy  appears  reg- 
ularly on  television.  She  does  react, 
however,  and  sometimes  violently,  to 
the  roles  he  plays.  Back  before  Over- 
land Trail,  Doug  appeared  in  a  se- 
quence of  Gunsmoke  in  which  he  picked 
up  a  wailing  baby.  Tane,  fascinated  by 
the  scene,  suddenly  burst  into  tears 
herself,  and  became  so  upset  Faye  and 
Doug  had  to  turn  off  the  set.  Jealous, 
perhaps?  Or  did  she  imagine  that  she 
was  the  weeping  baby  and  start  to  feel 
sorry  for  herself? 

Now,  watching  Doug  on  the  screen, 
Tane  joins  in  with  lusty  fervor  every 
time  Flip  yells  "Hi-ya!"  and  whips  the 
stagecoach  team  on  to  greater  speed.  In 
fact,    Tane    doesn't    confine    her    own 
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EARN  EXTRA  MONEY  selling  Advertising  Book  Matches. 
Free  sample  kit  furnished.  Matchcorp,  Dept.  WP-70,  Chicago 
32,  Illinois. 


ANALY2e""haNDWRITING    FOR    profit,    pleasure.    Free 

sample  lesson,  catalog  reveals  plan.  Write  IGAS,  Inc.,  Dept. 

Springfield  4,  Missouri. 


LOANS  BY  MAIL 


BORROW  $50  to  $600.  For  Any  purpose.  Employed  men  and 
women  eligible.  Confidential,  2  years  to  repay.  Write  for  free 
loan  application.  American  Loan  Plan,  City  National  Bldg., 
Dept.  Q-6050,  Omaha  2,  Nebraska. 


BORROW  BY  MAIL.  $100-$600.  Anywhere.  Air  Mail  Service. 
Postal  Finance,  200  Keeline  Building,  Department  63-N. 
Omaha  2,  Nebraska. 


Early  United  States — Animals — Commemoratives — British 
Colonies — High  Value  Pictorials,  etc.  Complete  Collection  plus 
Big  Illustrated  Magazine  all  Free.  Send  5c  for  postage,  Gra-' 

Stamp  Co.,  Dept.  PCJTomnto^Canada. 

FOREIGN  &  U.S.A.  JOB  LISTINGS 

HIGH  PAY  OVERSEAS,  Domestic  Jobs.  Men,  Women.  Gen- 
erous Benefits.  Companies  Pay  Transportation.  For  informa- 
tion write:  World  Wide,  Dept.  A,  149  N.  Franklin  St.,  Hemp- 
stead,  New  York. 


PERSONAL  &  MISCELLANEOUS 


LOANS  ENTIRELY  BY  MAIL— $600  or  less  for  any  purpose. 
Strictly  Confidential.  Repay  in  24  low  monthly  payments.  Em- 
ployed men,  women  eligible  anywhere.  Write:  Budget  Finance 

Co..  Dept.  K-60,  114  S.  17,  Omaha  2,  Neb. 

MUSIC  &  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS 


Songcrafters,  Acklen  Station,  Nashville,  Ten 


HOLLYWOOD! 
ENLARGEMENTS 

of  your  Favorite  P/to/osI 


J  ust  to  get  acquainted,  we  will  make 
you  a  beautiful  5x7  Silvertone  por- 
trait enlargement  of  your  favorite  2 
photos,  negatives  or  color  slides.  Be 
sure  to  include  color  of  hair,  eyes 
and  clothing  and  get  our  bargain 
offer  for  having  your  enlargements 
beautifully  hand  colored  in  oil  and 
mounted  in  handsome  ivory  and  gold 
tooled  frames.  Limit  2.  Enclose  100 
for  handling  each  enlargement.  Origi- 
nals returned.  We  will  pay  $100.00  for 
childrens  or  adult  pictures  used  in  our 
advertising.  Act  NOW.  U.S.A.  only. 
HOLLYWOOD  FILM  STUDIOS,  Dept.  B-75 
7021   Santa  Monica  Blvd.,  Hollywood  38,  Calif. 
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"Hi-ya"  just  to  such  times,  but  uses 
it  so  often  around  the  house  that  Faye 
admits  to  getting  a  little  weary  of  the 
whole  thing. 

If  events  seem  to  be  rolling  along  at 
a  fairly  steady,  serene  pace  in  the  Mc- 
Clure  household  these  days,  it  was  not 
always  so.  Before  Faye  domesticated 
him,  Doug  had  seen  some  fairly  un- 
tranquil  periods.  Most  of  which  could 
be  traced  to  horses.  The  way  he  tells  it, 
"I've  almost  always  had  a  horse.  I  got 
my  first  one  when  I  was  seven  years 
old,  and  had  three  altogether — one  at  a 
time,  of  course — until  I  was  out  of  high 
school.  I  was  just  a  little  silly  over 
horses,  that  was  all. 

"Other  kids  would  have  cats,  or  para- 
keets, or  tropical  fish,  or  dogs.  Me — I 
had  horses,"  he  grins.  "I'd  spend  all  my 
spare  time  hanging  out  around  the 
stables  where  I  boarded  my  horse.  I'd 
talk  the  owner  into  letting  me  clean  out 
the  stalls,  in  return  for  riding  his 
horses.  Now,  how  crazy  can  you  get? 
Begging  to  clean  out  stalls!  I  must  have 
been  pretty  hard  for  my  family  to  take 
in  those  days,  always  coming  home 
smelling  of  the  stable!" 

He  couldn't  have  alienated  his  par- 
ents much,  however.  They  were  a 
pretty  frantic  pair  when  Doug  "dis- 
appeared" light  after  graduation  from 
high  school.  He'd  always  told  his  moth- 
er he  wanted  to  own  a  ranch  someday. 
Mrs.  McClure  said,  "Um-hmm,  I 
thought  you  wanted  to  be  an  actor." 
Doug  pointed  out  that  it  was  a  sort  of 
"the-chicken-or-the-egg"  thing  with 
him — he  didn't  care  which  came  first, 
but  he'd  end  up  by  doing  both.  In  the 
meantime,  he  figured  he'd  better  learn 
something  about  ranching,  since  he'd  be 
owning  one  someday. 

So  he  guessed  he'd  go  up  to  Nevada, 
after  school  was  out,  and  get  himself  a 
job  on  some  ranch.  Mrs.  McClure 
sounded     another     "Um-hmm,"     quite 


unimpressed.  He'd  outlined  hare- 
brained schemes  before,  but  never  car- 
ried through  on  them.  This  time  was 
different.  As  soon  as  school  was  over, 
he  quit  his  job  as  a  carrier  for  the  Santa 
Monica  Outlook,  took  his  savings, 
headed  his  jalopy  toward  Nevada,  and 
was  off.  And  that  was  the  last  the  fam- 
ily heard  from  him  for  two  months. 

As  the  first  week  slid  into  the  second, 
and  then  the  third,  Mrs.  McClure  grew 
increasingly  alarmed.  Before  they  lo- 
cated him,  she  had  contacted  practically 
every  sheriff  in  the  state  of  Nevada. 
Doug,  stubbornly  intent  on  doing  just 
what  he  said  he'd  do,  had  kept  hunting 
that  elusive  job.  He  ran  out  of  funds, 
but  was  too  proud  to  wire  home  for 
more.  He'd  pick  up  a  day's  work  here, 
another  there — just  enough  to  keep 
him  in  eating  money.  A  dozen  times,  he 
started  to  write  home.  But,  each  time, 
the  letter  got  tossed  away  before  it  was 
finished.  He'd  boasted  he  was  going  to 
get  a  job,  and  he  couldn't  figure  how 
he  could  write  home  without  admitting 
defeat.  He  couldn't  lie,  and  say  he  was 
working.  So  he  just  didn't  write. 

Finally,  toward  the  end  of  the  second 
month,  he  was  signed  on  as  a  hand  at 
one  of  Nevada's  largest  ranches,  near 
Gerlach,  seventy  miles  north  of  Reno. 
He'd  been  working  there  only  a  couple 
of  days  when  the  sheriff's  car  drove  up 
one  morning,  and  the  sheriff  called  out 
to  the  foreman,  "You  got  a  Mr.  Douglas 
McClure  working  here?"  The  foreman 
allowed  he  had,  and  jerked  a  thumb  in 
Doug's  direction.  "Mr."  Douglas  Mc- 
Clure—the  sheriff  discovered,  much  to 
his  amusement — turned  out  to  be  a  six- 
foot  beanpole,  fully  seventeen  years  old. 

"What  did  I  do?"  Doug  asked,  ap- 
prehensively. "Ain't  what  you  did,  Son- 
ny," the  sheriff  laughed,  "it's  what  you 
didn't  do!  Write  home,  kid.  Your  folks 
got  every  sheriff  in  the  state  of  Nevada 
scrubbing   the   brush    for    you!    Write 


home,  now,  ya  hear  me?"  Doug  did,  that 
evening.  And  he  kept  on  writing  regu- 
larly  while  he  worked  on  the  ranch. 

Back  home  in  the  fall,  Doug  enrolled 
at  Santa  Monica  City  College.  He  still 
had  that  acting  urge,  and  went  in  heavy 
for  the  drama  classes.  But  he  was  a 
cautious  type,  and  figured  it  would  be 
a  good  idea  to  major  in  physical  edu- 
cation— just  in  case.  He  went  on  for  a 
junior  year  at  U.C.L.A.  and  it  was 
there  that  he  was  spotted  and  signed 
for  the  role  of  Ensign  Merry  in  "The 
Enemy  Below,"  starring  Robert  Mitch- 
um.  The  end  of  that  picture  found  him 
an  actor  for  fife. 

His  next  was  "Gidget,"  which  didn't 
really  call  for  acting,  since  Doug  would 
rather  surf  than  eat  or  sleep.  Next  came 
"Because  They're  Young,"  with  Dick 
Clark,  in  which  he  played  the  high- 
school  beau  of  Roberta  Shore.  Just  re- 
cently, he  finished  "The  Unforgiven," 
in  which  he  plays  Burt  Lancaster's  kid 
brother,  a  part  he  believes  is  the  best 
he's  done  in  movies  yet. 

In  between  pictures,  Doug  managed 
to  tuck  in  roles  in  forty-some  television 
shows.  On  one,  a  Schlitz  Playhouse,  he 
worked  with  Bill  Bendix.  Later,  casting 
about  for  a  junior  lead  for  the  Overland 
Trail  series,  Bendix  remembered  Doug 
and  felt  he'd  be  a  natural  for  the  part 
of  an  early -American,  all-American 
boy. 

There  is  no  family  precedent  for 
Doug's  becoming  an  actor.  His  older 
brother,  Reed,  is  a  reporter  for  the 
Santa  Monica  Outlook.  His  mother 
knocks  out  copy  five  days  a  week  as 
reporter  and  columnist  for  the  same 
paper.  Doug  (remember?)  is  the  one 
who  doesn't  write.  He's  too  busy  now 
making  headlines  on  the  entertainment 
pages.  Still  hanging  around  horses,  on 
TV.  And  blessing  the  day  he  found  a 
surf-mate  in  a  newspaper  picture  in 
Hawaii. 


Why  Do  the  Stars  Fight  the  Studios? 


(Continued  from  page  27) 
her  Stella — before  Stella  becomes  a 
"draw"  (a  personality  who  will  bring 
audiences  into  movie  houses  or  boost 
television  ratings),  gallons  of  publicity 
must  be  poured  out  in  the  form  of  such 
stories  as:  "Stella's  Secret  Romance 
with  Frank,"  "Stella  Stardust's  First 
Date,"  "Stella  Stardust  Answers  40  Inti- 
mate Questions,"  all  accompanied  by 
stacks  of  photographs  revealing  plenty 
of   "skin,"    as   photographers   call   it. 

But    that's    just    a    start.    There    are 

personal-appearance  tours,  dates  with 

others  also  "on  the  way  up,"  recording 

contracts  and  records    (whether  Stella 

can  carry  a  tune  or  not),  screen  tests, 

caps   for   the   teeth,   a   new   wardrobe, 

public  appearances,  small  parts  in  many 

TV  and  feature  films,  make-up  styling, 

hairdressing,    acting    lessons,    and,    of 

course,    publicity   and    more   publicity. 

This  build-up  may  take  a  year  or  two 

T    and,  by  the  time  Stella  is  asked  for  her 

v    first   autograph,   her   studio   may   have 

R    invested  fifty  to  one  hundred  thousand 

dollars  in  her. 

But  Stella  is  still  not  a  star.  Although 
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she's  been  drawing  a  tidy  salary  of 
about  $175  a  week,  the  studio  has  no 
guarantee  that  Stella  will  bring  back 
a  nickel  for  all  the  cold,  hard  cash  that's 
been  used  in  her  build-up.  For,  alas, 
the  public  is  unpredictable  and  may 
look  upon  Stella's  carefully  prepared 
charms  as  completely  uninteresting. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  develop 
statistics  on  this  hit-or-miss  "star 
building"  program.  But  an  educated 
guess  would  be  that  nine  out  of  ten 
of  these  stars  just  never  make  it.  That 
means  Stella's  studio,  in  order  to  make 
her  a  star,  has  had  to  fail  with  nine 
others — at  a  cost  of  half  a  million  or  a 
million  dollars. 

Now  let's  say  Stella  has  made  it,  and 
made  it  big,  just  as  Edd  "Kookie" 
Byrnes  did  in  the  Warner  Bros.  TV 
series  77  Sunset  Strip.  By  now,  she's 
making  three  or  four  hundred  dollars 
a  week,  and  that's  probably  more  than 
she  ever  dreamed  of,  a  couple  of  years 
ago.  On  the  face  of  it,  our  young  star 
should  be  overjoyed.  Stella  now  has  the 
kind   of  public   acclaim   struggling   ac- 


tors yearn  for;  She  is  mobbed  in  the 
streets. 

Wherein  lies  the  flaw?  Explanations 
vary  from  star  to  star,  of  course.  But 
almost  all  of  them  agree  on  this:  They 
feel  the  studio  is  "getting  fat"  off  them. 
And  the  studios  are,  too.  They  are  in 
the  business  of  making  money,  as  well 
as  creating  entertainment.  There  are 
stockholders  to  answer  to,  who  think 
of  show  business  strictly  in  a  dollars - 
and-cents  frame  of  mind.  And  the 
young  star  feels  that,  with  all  this  loot 
rolling  into  the  till,  he  or  she  should 
be  sharing  in  it.  Gossip  travels  like 
lightning  in  Hollywood.  When  a  young 
public  idol  hears  that  his  studio  is 
making  $25,000  for  a  single  one  of  his 
public  appearances — well,  his  weekly 
paycheck  of  $400  begins  to  look  mighty 
skimpy. 

Let  the  studio  weep  all  it  will.  Stella 
is  now  a  Star.  Without  her,  there  will 
be  no  twenty-five  grand  for  nobody. 
Turbulent  scenes  take  place  in  pro- 
ducers' offices,  breach-of-contract  suits 
are  threatened,  and  old  friends  become 
bitter  enemies.  Neither  side  will  move 


an  inch.  Then  comes  the  "scandalous" 
climax:  Stella  walks  out,  vowing  she'd 
rather  not  work  at  all  than  be  "ex- 
ploited" by  studio  bosses. 

That's  just  what  many  contract 
players  have  done.  In  the  recent  War- 
ner Bros,  versus  Edd  Byrnes  fracas, 
Edd  was  rumored  to  be  parking  cars  in 
a  Las  Vegas  hostelry  after  he  walked 
out,  and  his  pay  was  carefully  touted 
as  equalling  his  studio  salary.  True  or 
false,  this  seems  a  little  silly  in  the  cold 
light  of  day.  What  seems  more  realistic 
is  the  story  that  Edd's  talent  agency, 
William  Morris,  had  planned  the  walk- 
out with  Edd,  and  was  supporting  his 
inactivity  to  the  tune  of  well  over  his 
normal  salary. 

What  could  Wm.  Morris  gain  from 
such  a  move?  History  has  shown: 
Plenty.  Sooner  or  later,  a  studio  gets 
weary  of  having  a  valuable  "property" 
under  contract,  but  not  being  able  to 
make  any  money  with  it.  And,  sooner 
or  later,  a  studio  will  back  down  and 
either  sign  a  new  contract  or  sell  the 
old  one  for  a  lump  sum — in  which  case 
the  star  is  then  a  free  agent  and  the 
studio  is  at  least  "off  the  hook." 

Admittedly,  the  latter  is  a  desper- 
ate solution,  and  the  cause  of  much 
controversy.  Whose  fault  is  it?  There 
are  good  answers  to  support  either  side. 
The  studio  feels  it  is  gambling  huge 
amounts  of  money  to  promote  an  un- 
known, good-looking  youngster  into  a 
stardom  he  would  probably  never 
achieve  any  other  way.  The  young  star 
feels,  just  as  Byrnes  did,  that  part  of 
the  rewards  for  his  popularity  should 
be  his. 

The  fault  can  be  best  placed  on  the 
contract  itself.  The  seven-year  con- 
tract is  just  about  as  old  as  the  motion 
picture  industry.  In  the  days  when 
Hollywood  literally  ground  out  dozens 
and  dozens  of  pictures  a  month,  it  took 
a  studio  seven  years  before  profits 
would  roll  in  from  a  "new  face."  Com- 
munication about  new  talent  was  much 
slower.  And  studios  were  more  inter- 
ested in  signing  up  contract  players  of 
the  Sidney  Greenstreet — Peter  Lorre 
category  .  .  .  strong  supporting  actors. 

But,  with  the  advent  and  influence  of 
television,  new  stars  can  now  be  cre- 
ated much  more  quickly,  coming  closer 
to  the  sentimental  ideal  of  "a  star  lit- 
erally born  overnight."  This  is  almost 
true,  in  TV.  Fred  Astaire's  new  danc- 
ing partner  can,  overnight,  become  a 
real  Somebody.  So  can  a  "Kookie" — 
or  a  Stella  Stardust. 

Under  this  accelerated  system,  the 
parent  studio  usually  knows  much 
earlier  whether  its  child  is  a  prodigy 
or  a  prodigal.  Putting  a  youngster  in  a 
series  which  shows  on  home  television 
screens  week  after  week,  a  studio  can 
get  a  reaction  quickly.  (The  studio 
doesn't  have  to  search  for  the  reaction, 
either;  the  postman  brings  it  in  every 
day.)  If  the  public's  reaction  is  favor- 
able, studio  publicists  go  into  high 
gear,  and  gallons  of  printers'  ink  pour 
out.  Conversely,  if  the  public  seems 
apathetic,  the  hopeful  is  liable  to  be 
forgotten,  talent  or  no. 

Within  two  years,  then,  today's  stu- 
dios can  know  what  the  value  of  their 
contract  players  is.  If  it's  good,  they're 


experts  at  capitalizing  on  it.  And  the 
contract  with  the  actor  still  has  five 
years  to  run!  (Needless  to  say,  the 
contract  is  so  written  that,  if  the  studio 
feels  the  actor  is  sneezing  in  the  wrong 
way,  the  studio  can  break  it.)  The 
new  young  star  has  five  years  in  which 
to  resent,  curse,  and  berate  his  studio 
...  or  walk  out. 

Because  of  this,  non-partisans  in 
Hollywood  are  urging  a  more  equitable 
contract,  one  which  boosts  the  pay 
of  contract  players  after  a  reasonable 
period  .  .  .  say,  two  years.  Others  are 
urging  that  some  form  of  "participa- 
tion" be  developed  between  the  studio 
and  the  actor  after  a  reasonable  period. 
The  studios,  however,  seem  reluctant 
to  listen,  and  even  more  resistant  to 
change.  Meanwhile,  the  actors  continue 
to  berate  the  seven-year  contract  sys- 
tem. 

The  logical  question,  thtn,  is  why  do 
actors  sign  the  contracts?  They  can 
read — and  the  Hollywood  agent  is  re- 
ported to  be  one  of  the  foxiest  of  all 
humans.  Less  turbulent  contract  play- 
ers have  been  heard  to  say  that  they 
actually  knew  what  they  were  signing 
when  they  put  ink  to  the  contract.  It 
seems  hard  to  believe  that  all  those 
unhappy  starlets  didn't  know  what  they 
were  doing  when  they  signed  up  for 
the  seven-year  hitch. 

Then  why  do  they  sign?  Any  young 
hopeful  in  Hollywood  can  give  you  the 
answer.  If  you're  ever  in  Hollywood, 
walk  into  Schwab's  drug  store  on  Sun- 
set Boulevard  and  see  the  answer  for 
yourself.  Study  the  faces.  The  answer 
is  there.  Their  faces  mirror  the  frustra- 
tion of  weeks,  months  or  years  spent 
calling  on  casting  directors  and  agents, 
leaving  no  stone  unturned,  searching 
for  that  fabled  "lucky  break."  Actors, 
especially  novices,  can  become  terribly 
hungry  waiting  for  the  day  the  spot-  ' 
light  is  turned  on  them. 

Let's  look  again  at  the  saga  of  Stella 
Stardust.  Her  bags  packed  with  favor-  j 
able  notices  about  the  senior  play  she  j 
starred  in,   she  arrives  in  Hollywood. 
But    studio    gates    seem    locked,    the 
powers-that-be    just    "not    interested  I 
today."  They  don't  seem  eager  to  cast 
unknowns,  when — for  the  same  money  | 
— they   can   use   a   competent,   profes-  I 
sional  actor  who  is  guaranteed  to  come 
through.  Thus,  weeks  of  pleasant  re- 
fusals   can  lead   to   months   of   hunger  J 
and  years   of  frustration. 

Then,  from  nowhere,  someone  dan- 
gles  opportunity  before  Stella.  Work,  j 
fame,  fortune,  and  happiness  can  be 
hers.  Seven  years  of  steady  employ- 
ment  are  offered,  with  stardom  at  the  i 
end  of  the  rainbow.  Plus  a  guaranteed 
wage,  week  in,  week  out,  which  by 
now  would  look  almost  adequate  to 
Stella  on  a  once-a-month  basis. 

There's  the  answer.  Call  it  a  "system," 
if  you  will.  But  many  contract  players 
count    their    blessings    from    the    day 
they  signed  their  contract.  And,  when 
you    see    the    name     Stella     Stardust 
flashed  on  your  television  screen  next  I 
week — -then  read  in  the  morning  paper 
that  Stella's  walked  out — you  can  bet 
that  both  of  these  phenomena  happened  ! 
because  Stella  once  signed  a  piece  of  | 
paper   called   a   "seven-year   contract." 


Famous  ALFRED  SHAHEEN,  Honolulu 
MARGIE'S  MAGIC  NECKLINE 

Ok  JLoiwjw 


Exclusive  one- 
piece  Lounger. 
Magic  neckline, 
ALFRED 

SHAHEEN'S 
fabulous  fabric 

50%  Cotton, 

50%  Arnel. 

White,    Black, 

Light-blue, 

Pink  .  .  8  to  18. 

$1  995  postpaid 


MONOGRAMMEO    WITH    VOUR    OWN    TWO 
IN  ORIENTAL  SCRIPT  (no  enchanges  on  monognmmed goods) 
4%  sales  tax  in  Caltforn'a 

SEND  FOR  MARGIE'S  NEW  FREE  FASHION  FOLIO   _. 

Mall     '/flMfiC     J)0IHjlM       DEPT.  PP 

854  So.  Robertson  Blvd..  Los  Angeles,  California, 
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(Continued  from  page  29) 
doing  nothing,"  Johnny  explains.  "When 
I'm  doing  nothing,  I  get  nothing  done." 
He  sits  behind  his  desk,  piled  high  with 
mail,  in  his  office  atop  the  Little 
Theater  on  West  Forty-fourth  Street— 
which  houses  his  ABC-TV  show  Who 
Do  You  Trust — looking  for  all  the 
world  like  a  choir  boy  who  has  just 
won  the  year's  best-behavior  award. 
A  quiet,  soft-spoken,  serious  young 
man  who  refers  to  himself  as  a  "comedy 
entertainer,"  Johnny  Carson  believes 
in  saving  his  wit  and  humor  for  the 
paying  customers.  Some  comedians  are 
always  on.  When  Johnny  Carson  is  off, 
he's  off. 

He  enjoys  discussing  his  hobbies  and, 
when  asked  what  type  of  drummer  he 
resembles,  he  replies  quickly,  "I'd  say 
I'm  the  Stone-Age  Sal  Mineo."  He 
admits  modestly  that  he  plays  well  and 
has  been  "beating  the  skins"  for  about 
ten  or  twelve  years.  It  all  began  in 
high  school  when  he  picked  up  a  snare 
drum  for  three  bucks.  Today  he  sits 
around,  in  groups  playing  drums,  with 
Eddie  Condon  or  Jackie  Cooper  at  such 
night  spots  as  The  Living  Room. 
Johnny,  who  never  took  a  lesson  in  his 
life,  claims  that  most  people  are 
frustrated  drummers.  "All  you  have  to 
do  is  watch  the  way  they  beat  time 
with  their  feet  or  drum  their  fingers  on 
the  table.  Do  my  kids  like  the  drums? 
Yeah,  they  all  bang  away  at  them. 
Ricky — he's  seven-and-a-half — he  just 
might   make   it." 

As  for  himself,  Johnny  recalls: 
"When  I  was  a  boy  in  Norfolk,  Ne- 
braska, my  big  interest  was  magic.  To 
buy  the  various  tricks  I  saw  advertised 
in  magazines,  I  worked  as  a  delivery 
boy  and  a  car  hop."  Now  that  the  pur- 
chase of  a  new  trick  poses  no  financial 
problem,  it  is  no  longer  a  necessity. 
Johnny,  a  bona  fide  member  of  the 
Society  of  American  Magicians,  has 
been  creating  his  own  for  years. 

"I  like  to  fool  around  with  the  sleight- 
of-hand  type  of  thing,"  he  says.  "When 
I  was  a  kid,  I  always  envied  the  magi- 
cian who  packed  his  whole  act  into  a 
suitcase.  I  think  working  with  billiard 
balls,  cards,  coins,  cigarettes,  things  like 
that,  is  far  more  entertaining  than  mov- 
ing huge  cabinets,  tables  and  elaborate 
equipment  onto  the  stage. 

"Have  I  a  favorite  trick?  Card  tricks, 
yeah.  I  used  my  favorite  trick  on  a 
couple  of  TV  shows  and  a  couple  of 
commercials.  It  wasn't  too  effective. 
People  think  you're  using  a  stacked 
deck — or,  if  the  camera  moves  in  close 
so  they  can't  see  the  rest  of  you,  they 
think  they're  not  your  hands,  that  the 
producers  have  substituted  the  hands 
of  a  card  shark  and  then  cut  back  to 
you!  TV  is  no  good  for  magic.  People 
have  been  fooled  by  so  many  technical 
tricks  employing  electronics  and  camera 
work. 

"It's  a  wonderful  hobby,  though. 
Milton  Berle  is  excellent  at  cards.  So 
are  Eddie  Cantor  and  Eddie  Bracken. 
It  crops  up  in  the  darndest  places.  Even 
Phil  Galvano,  the  golf  pro  I  started 
studying  with  a  couple  of  months  ago, 
is  an  amateur  magician.  I  never  know 


Master  of  Hobbies 

if  I'm  going  to  end  up  getting  a  golf 
lesson  or  a  magic  lesson.  I'm  at  the 
driving-range  stage  now,  but  when  I 
play  it  will  probably  be  with  other 
people  in  the  business  who  keep  the 
same  hours,  like  Joey  Bishop  or  Buddy 
Hackett.  They  play  in  Englewood,  New 
Jersey,  but  I'll  be  on  the  links  in  New 
Rochelle,  too." 

New  Rochelle,  which  is  on  Long 
Island  Sound,  is  where  Johnny's  boat 
Deductible  is  moored.  He  likes  noth- 
ing better  than  to  gather  the  three  boys 
(who  range  in  age  from  six  to  nine), 
some  food,  charcoal  for  a  fire,  and  their 
Navy-surplus  raft,  and  head  for  one 
of  the  numerous  islands  in  the  vicinity 
to  explore  and  fish.  "I  was  in  the  Navy 
during  the  war,"  Johnny  explains.  "I 
always  liked  being  on  the  water  and 
I've  always  loved  boats.  When  I  was 
little,  I'd  make  them  out  of  soap,  paper, 
anything  I  had  at  hand,  and  float  them 
in  the  bathtub  or  an  oversized  puddle. 

"I  got  Deductible — she's  a  Chris- 
Craft — about  two  years  ago.  We  use 
it  to  swim  from,  do  a  little  water-skiing 
and  fish.  We  can't  take  overnight  trips 
because  it's  not  a  sleep-in  boat,  but 
sometimes  we  come  into  New  York 
from  the  Sound — it's  about  an  hour- 
long    trip. 

When  I  was  a  kid,"  Johnny  recalls, 
"I  spent  most  of  my  time  in  the  pool 
at  the  Y.M.CA.  That's  the  best  place 
for  kids  to  learn  how  to  swim.  They 
teach  you  free,  the  instructors  are  good, 
and  the  kids  are  safe.  It's  a  shame  more 
people  don't  take  advantage  of  it.  I 
learned  when  I  was  five  or  six.  I  loved 
to  dive,  too.  I  used  to  enter  all  the 
local  swimming  meets.  Win  any 
trophies?  Yeah,  a  few." 

Johnny's  kids  learned  to  swim  at 
the  age  of  four.  Florence  Chadwick 
called  them  the  "swimmingest  family" 
she'd  ever  met  at  Grossinger's.  "I  be- 
lieve in  it,"  says  Johnny  firmly.  "As  a 
safety  measure,  it's  a  must.  Chris — we 
call  him  'Kit' — he's  nine,  and  Ricky, 
seven-and-a-half,  learned  to  water-ski 
last  summer.  If  they  didn't  swim  like 
fish,  I  never  could  have  allowed  it.  I'm 
glad  my  boys  can  share  my  hobbies. 

"Take  archery.  Under  strict  super- 
vision, a  child  can  start  this  as  young 
as  six.  My  kids  use  regular  arrows,  but 
I  see  to  it  that  they're  not  left  lying 
around.  Archery  is  a  simple  sport.  I've 
enjoyed  it  for  about  three  or  four  years. 
It  isn't  as  difficult  as  golf.  Actually,  you 
can  become  fairly  proficient  in  a  short 
period  of  time.  A  natural  instinct  for  it 
might  make  it  easier,  but  it's  just  a 
simple  matter  of  trying  to  hit  a  target. 

"I  like  a  25-  or  30-pound  bow.  Most 
people  think  that  the  more  power  you 
have,  the  better.  Actually,  that's  not 
true.  The  arrow  won't  go  any  straight- 
er  with  a  100-pound  bow.  There  are 
no  short  cuts,  it's  just  a  matter  of  doing 
it  and  it  can  be  done  any  place — in  a 
playroom  or  the  backyard." 

Johnny  pulled  a  William  Tell  on  I've 
Got  A  Secret  when  he  shot  an  apple 
off  Garry  Moore's  head,  and  he  has 
played  his  drums  on  the  Charley 
Weaver  and  Ed  Sullivan  shows.    "You 


never  know  when  these  things  will 
come  in  handy,"  he  says  brightly.  "I 
hope  to  use  the  ventriloquism  sometime 
in  a  night-club  act.  How  did  I  get 
started  on  that?  Gosh,  I  don't  really 
know.  I've  been  interested  in  it  since 
I  was  about  fifteen  or  sixteen.  I  guess 
I  saw  a  ventriloquist  somewhere  and 
thought  it  looked  like  fun,  so  I  got  a 
book  at  the  public  library. 

"I  found  'P'  the  most  difficult  letter 
to  master.  'B'  and  'M'  are  tough,  too. 
But  it  isn't  really  a  difficult  hobby. 
Most  people  could  master  it,  if  they 
really  wanted  to.  All  you  need  is  an 
aptitude  for  mimicry  and  the  patience 
to  practice.  I  used  to  practice  on  Guam 
during  the  war.  I  ordered  a  ventrilo- 
quist's figure — I  refuse  to  say  'dummy' 
— from  the  States,  and  used  to  enter- 
tain the  boys. 

"Like  archery,  ventriloquism  goes 
back  thousands  of  years.  To  be  a  really 
good  ventriloquist,  the  first  rule  is  not 
to  treat  your  figure  like  a  dummy. 
Don't  even  think  of  it  as  one.  Mine  is 
almost  like  another  member  of  the 
family.  His  name  is  Eddie  and,  when 
my  boys  were  real  small,  they  would 
go  to  his  box  and  ask  him  to  come  out 
and  play."  He  smiles.  "First  time  that 
happened,   I   knew   I   was   a   success." 

It  would  appear  that  Johnny  Carson 
has  been  successful  at  everything  he 
has  undertaken,  from  the  first  three 
dollars  he  earned  as  a  youngster  doing 
magic  tricks  at  a  young  men's  club,  to 
the  time  he  took  over  The  Red  Skelton 
Show,  when  Red  sustained  a  concus- 
sion in  an  accident  just  ninety  minutes 
before  air  time.  His  reward  then,  for 
a  miraculous  job  well  done,  was  his 
own  The  Johnny  Carson  Show  on  CBS- 
TV. 

In  between,  he  did  a  hitch  in  the 
Navy,  which  he  joined  in  1943.  He 
attended  midshipmen's  school  at  Co- 
lumbia University  in  New  York  and, 
after  receiving  his  commission,  was 
assigned  to  the  U.S.S.  Pennsylvania. 
After  the  war,  he  majored  in  radio 
and  speech  at  the  University  of  Ne- 
braska. His  dad,  Homer  "Kit"  Carson, 
was  an  operations  manager  for  a  public 
utility  company  which  covered  the 
Central  Western  states  and  Johnny  was 
constantly  uprooted.  He  was  born  in 
Corning,  Iowa,  went  to  grade  school  in 
Norfolk,  Nebraska.  Then,  when  Johnny 
reached  high-school  age,  his  dad  was 
transferred  again. 

While  in  college,  Johnny  took  a  part- 
time  announcing  job  at  a  radio  station 
in  Lincoln,  Nebraska.  In  1951,  he  be- 
came an  announcer  on  KNXT  in  Los 
Angeles,  and  he  was  on  his  way.  He 
proceeded  to  write  and  perform  his 
own  local  comedy  show  on  CBS-TV. 
It  wasn't  long  before  Johnny  was  made 
emcee  of  a  summer  series,  Earn  Your 
Vacation,  then  he  went  on  to  fill  in 
occasionally  on  The  Morning  Show  and 
The  Robert  Q.  Lewis  Show. 

True  to  the  pattern  of  his  career, 
Johnny  Carson  is  still  "foolin'  around 
with  various  things."  Not  content  just 
to  star  on  Who  Do  You  Trust,  he  keeps 
popping  up  as  special  guest  star  with 
Steve  Allen,  Perry  Como,  Dinah  Shore, 


and  Garry  Moore.  "I'm  doing  another 
Garry  Moore  show  on  June  21,"  says 
Johnny. 

"But  I've  got  a  new  thing  going  for 
me  now — straight  acting.  I  did  a 
comedy  on  Playhouse  90,  and  two  on 
the  United  States  Steel  Hour.  'Queen 
of  the  Orange  Bowl'  had  the  highest 
U.S.  Steel  rating  of  the  season.  The 
mail  was  interesting.  People  wrote 
saying  they  were  delighted  to  see  a 
plain,  wholesome  comedy — no  monsters, 
murder  or  mayhem.  So,  on  May  4,  they 
had  me  back  to  do  'Girl  In  The  Gold 
Bathtub,'  with  Marisa  Pavan." 

Johnny  has  one  Broadway  play  to 
his  credit — "Tunnel  of  Love,"  in  which 
he  took  over  for  Tom  Ewell.  He  doesn't 
find  straight  acting  much  of  a  challenge 
for  a  guy  who  is  used  to  doing  comedy. 
"You  memorize  lines  and  bits  of  busi- 
ness, that's  all.  But  I  enjoy  it,"  he 
says  contentedly.  "It's  a  nice  change. 
It's  good  to  get  into  a  different  area — 
do  something  people  didn't  know  you 
could  do.  Variety  of  experience  is  good 
for    any    performer,    but    I've    never 


longed  to   do   a   really   dramatic   role. 

"Putting  labels  on  performers  is  al- 
ways difficult,"  he  says  seriously.  "Take 
the  term  'stand-up  comic'  It's  been 
used  in  reference  to  me,  but  I  don't 
consider  myself  one  at  all.  I  do  sketches 
and  bits  of  business.  I  would  call  my- 
self a  'comedy  entertainer.'  A  stand-up 
comic  is  essentially  a  fellow  who  stands 
'in  one'  by  himself.  He  doesn't  rely  on 
characterization,  situations  or  gim- 
micks. No  one  ever  says  'sit-down 
comic' — but  Jack  Paar  sits  down  most 
of  the  time." 

Except  when  eating,  or  working  at 
his  desk,  it  is  doubtful  if  Johnny  Car- 
son, with  his  varied  interests  and  hob- 
bies, ever  sits  down.  Even  in  his  office, 
resting  against  the  wall,  there  is  a 
large  target.  "Oh,  that — "  says  Johnny 
casually,  "we  used  it  for  one  of  the 
contestants  on  Who  Do  You  Trust." 
But  the  target  has  telltale  holes  around 
the  bull's-eye,  and  the  most  casual  of 
visitors  realizes  that  Johnny  Carson  is 
never  far  from  at  least  one  of  his  many 
hobbies,  indoors  or  out! 


Young  David  Malone 


(Continued  from  page  50) 
seems  to  have  followed  logically  from 
the  one  before.  From  a  boyhood  inter- 
est in  ventriloquism,  the  idea  simply 
mushroomed.  Mila,  his  wife,  describes 
him  as  in  and  of  show  business,  loving 
every  phase  of  it,  but  far  from  being 
the  typical  "show  biz  personality." 
Partly  because  he  doesn't  talk  shop 
very  much — their  friends  are  from  va- 
rious professions  and  occupations. 
Partly  because  many  of  his  interests  go 
far  afield. 

John  Connell  might  have  been  the 
doctor  he  portrays.  Or  a  writer,  which 
he  is  now,  part-time.  Or  a  teacher, 
which  he  has  been.  Or  a  historian — he's 
a  Civil  War  buff,  reads  and  researches 
the  period  avidly.  Or  a  commentator 
on  world  affairs — his  friends  tease  him 
about  the  reams  of  current  literature 
he  reads. 

When  he  was  in  high  school  in  his 
home  city  of  Philadelphia,  an  auburn- 
haired,  brown-eyed  youngster  with  a 
quick  smile  and  a  quiet  voice,  he  be- 
came interested  in  ventriloquism  to 
mystify  his  classmates.  As  he  grew 
better  and  better  at  it,  he  would  con- 
sent to  perform  faster  than  you  can  say 
"Charlie  McCarthy,"  finally  qualified 
for  membership  in  a  professional  ven- 
triloquists' club,  and  eventually  added 
comedy  and  some  impressions  to  his 
act.  During  World  War  II,  he  became 
an  Air  Force  radio  operator — waist  gun- 
ner in  a  B-24  and  flew  forty-three  mis- 
sions. When  on  base  he  used  his  talent 
as  an  entertainer  to  emcee  shows  for 
fellow  servicemen. 

Returned  to  civilian  life,  John  con- 
tinued his  education  and  earned  a 
bachelor's  degree  in  journalism  from 
the  University  of  Missouri.  But  that 
was  only  half.  On  the  strength  of  his 
work  with  the  Missouri  drama  work- 
shop, under  Donovan  Rhynsburger's 
direction,  he  was  invited  by  nearby 
Stephens    College    to    appear   in    their 


plays.  It  happened  that,  on  the  night 
diplomas  were  handed  out  to  his  class, 
John  was  in  a  play  at  Stephens.  Before 
the  final  curtain  fell,  his  diploma  was 
brought  to  him  onstage  and  presented 
with  appropriate  ceremonies — perhaps 
the  only  time  that  a  Missouri  U.  male 
student  received  his  diploma  at  a  col- 
lege for  girls! 

During  this  period,  he  was  asked,  as 
a  student-actor,  to  pose  for  some  illus- 
trations for  a  book,  "The  Psychology 
Of  Personal  Adjustment,"  written  by 
Missouri  professor  Fred  McKinney. 
These  might  be  called  John's  first 
"publicity"  pictures.  Fate  seemed  to 
be  singling  him  out,  if  only  a  little,  to 
lure  him  from  the  literary  life.  Al- 
though he  began  to  teach  literature 
and  continued  to  teach  it  for  two  years 
at  Stephens,  he  also  continued  to  act 
in  the  plays.  And  when  George  Freed- 
ley  saw  him  in  an  experimental  play 
called  "Too  Many  Thumbs,"  that  well- 
known  critic  advised  a  career  in  acting. 
The  idea  was  growing  rapidly. 

Something  else  happened  which  was 
to  influence  his  life  greatly,  as  he  was 
about  to  start  his  second  year  of  teach- 
ing. Mila  Zenaty,  a  spirited  girl  with 
lovely  dark  hair  and  eyes,  came  to  the 
college  to  head  the  dance  department. 
She  taught  modern  dance  to  the  girls, 
and  she  also  had  a  dance  class  for 
actors. 

"John  was  one  of  my  worst  pupils," 
Mila  recalls.  "I  think,  the  worst.  As  an 
actor,  great.  On  the  tennis  court,  won- 
derful. But  in  a  dance  class,  terrible. 
His  heart  wasn't  in  it.  He  was  athletic, 
loved  sports,  loved  the  theater,  but  he 
just  was  not  born  to  dance." 

John  laughs  about  it,  too,  and  adds, 
"We  didn't  take  to  each  other  too  well 
at  first,  anyhow.  But,  in  spite  of  my 
ineptness  as  a  pupil,  I  persuaded  Mila 
to  have  a  few  dates  with  me.  Then  we 
started  going  together.  We  were  mar- 
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ried  about  two  years  later — after  I  had 
completed  a  season  in  stock  and  we 
could  make  a  home  together  in  New 
York." 

The  stock  company  played  Niagara 
Falls,  and  that's  where  John  met  the 
fabulous  Mike  Todd  and  worked  for 
him  in  the  first  of  the  Cinerama  films. 
Todd  walked  into  the  theater  where 
John  and  the  rest  of  the  cast  were  re- 
hearsing. "He  was  looking  for  two 
young  people  to  play  honeymooners  at 
the  Falls,  and  he  chose  the  ingenue — a 
red-haired  English  girl — and  me.  Our 
scenes  were  very  much  cut  in  the  fin- 
ished film.  But,  during  four  fascinating 
days,  I  saw  how  that  kind  of  picture 
was  shot,  how  Todd  operated." 

In  New  York,  John  got  more  and 
more  involved  with  television.  Night- 
time dramas,  a  running  part,  a  few 
years  back,  in  the  daytime  serial,  Love 
Of  Life,  in  which  he  played  a  man 
named  Jerry.  One  summer,  he  played 
for  the  Theater  Guild  in  Westport, 
Connecticut.  Another  summer,  he  was 
in  "The  Male  Animal,"  with  Henry 
Fonda  and  his  daughter  Jane,  up  on 
Cape  Cod.  He  played  Alan  in  the  na- 
tional touring  company  of  "Picnic," 
was  Captain  Connors,  the  informer,  on 
Broadway  in  "Time  Limit" — thinks  he 
learned  more  about  theater  and  about 
writing  for  it,  during  the  run  of  that 
play,  than  any  other.  (With  another 
actor,  he  wrote  a  TV  script  for  Schlitz 
Playhouse,  in  which  Preston  Foster 
starred,  now  has  a  play  in  work  which 
he  hopes  will  reach  Broadway.) 

His  daughter,  Kathy,  was  born  Sep- 
tember 16,  1952,  and  on  March  13,  1957, 
during  the  run  of  "Uncle  Willie" — in 
which  John  appeared  with  Menasha 
Skulnik — son  Johnny  was  born.  The 
Connells  were  tempted  to  name  the 
baby  Menasha — "after  that  dear  man, 
because  he  and  his  wife  Anna  are  our 
good  friends.  But  'John  Vincent'  won 
out — and  Kathy  promptly  changed  it  to 
'J.V.'  for  her  particular  use,  leaving 
the  rest  of  us  to  call  him  'Johnny.'  " 

Both  Mila  and  her  husband  believe 
that  everyone  needs  some  time  to  be 


alone — to  work,  to  think,  to  rest.  "We 
feel  this  is  essential  to  any  marriage," 
they  agree.  "We  both  enjoy  having 
some  time  to  ourselves."  They  hope 
their  children  will  be  equally  self-suf- 
ficient, interested  in  enough  things  to 
keep  them  busy  and  happy.  Kathy  is 
taking  dance  lessons,  but  Mila  doesn't 
push  her.  If  she  should  want  to  follow 
dancing  as  a  career,  she  can — if  she  is 
willing  to  work  that  hard. 

At  the  moment,  Mila  hopes  that  the 
children  will  learn  to  appreciate  quiet 
as  much  as  she  and  John  do.  "It  isn't 
the  work  for  the  children  that  gets  a 
mother  down,  but  the  constant  noise. 
The  high,  sweet  little  voices,  with  all 
those  questions.  The  TV  set.  The  run- 
ning in  and  out  with  the  other  children 
from  the  neighborhood.  We  wouldn't 
have  it  any  other  way,  of  course.  But, 
once  in  a  while,  John  and  I  just  have 
to  get  away  from  it  for  a  day  or  a 
weekend." 

Sometimes  they  leave  their  suburban 
apartment  for  a  hotel  room  in  New 
York,  seeing  shows,  eating,  in  restau- 
rants, acting  like  tourists.  "We  know 
other  couples  who  do  this  occasionally," 
John  says.  "Someone  takes  over  the 
care  of  the  children — in  our  case,  dear 
grandparents.  Mila's  father  and  mother 
live  in  a  real  house  and  love  having 
the  grandchildren.  Mila's  father  is  a 
well-known  writer  and  he  also  is  a 
gifted  gardener,  so  the  children  are 
learning  how  things  grow." 

Sometimes,  after  a  particularly  hard 
day  for  Mila,  John  sends  her  off  to  a 
movie  and  assumes  the  role  of  baby- 
sitter. Kathy  is  his  helper  at  such 
times.  She  has  a  motherly  attitude  to- 
ward the  little  boy,  and  he  is  devoted 
to  her — as  illustrated  one  rainy  day 
when  Johnny,  kept  in  the  house,  be- 
came unusually  restless  ai^d  mischie- 
vous. Kathy  came  in  from  school  just 
at  the  point  when  he  was  being  most 
stubborn  and  Mila  most  severe. 

Kathy  dropped  her  books  and  sat 
down.  Johnny  ran  straight  to  her  and 
put  his  head  in  her  comforting  lap. 
Patting    him,    she    looked    up    at    her 
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mother  with  her  most  adult  manner 
and  said,  "Mommy,  will  you  never  un- 
derstand that  he  is  just  a  little  baby?" 
Mila  had  to  leave  the  room  abruptly  to 
keep  her  laughter  from  turning  inside 
out. 

The  Connells  live  in  an  apartment 
which  is  comfortable  and  roomy 
enough  for  the  present,  hope  someday 
to  spend  a  little  time  in  Italy — Rome, 
in  particular.  (John  was  there  during 
the  war,  is  brushing  up  on  Italian  in 
the  hope  of  returning  for  a  visit.) 
Young  Johnny  thinks  the  nicest  thing 
about  the  place  where  they  now  live  is 
that  one  of  the  three  exposures  permits 
a  fine  view  of  the  neighborhood  fire 
station,  where  he  can  watch  the  en- 
gines go  tearing  in  and  out. 

John  has  turned  one  corner  of  a  bed- 
room into  an  office,  with  desk,  type- 
writer, and  file  cabinet.  The  bookcases 
are  crammed,  magazines  arranged  in 
neat  piles.  "He  wouldn't  part  with  so 
much  as  one  little  pamphlet,"  his  wife 
laments  occasionally.  But  it's  homey, 
and  even  the  broken  toys  of  the  kids 
give  the  place  a  happy,  lived-in  look. 
Mila  hunts  antiques,  has  some  nice 
things  that  have  been  handed  down 
through  the  family,  tries  to  curb  a  pas- 
sion for  auctions — at  least,  within  rea- 
sonable limits.  She  tries  to  continue 
dance  practice  but  is  now  concentrating 
mostly  on  the  family.  She  cues  John 
when  he's  studying  his  lines. 

John  likes  being  David  on  the  show. 
"The  problem  of  trying  to  find  new 
facets  of  the  part  keeps  it  interesting. 
On  the  stage,  a  part  is  'set'  and  you 
are  presented  with  a  character  that 
continues  while  you  grow  into  it. 
You're  sometimes  tempted  to  settle 
back  on  what  I  call  the  'bones'  of  the 
part — and  if  it  isn't  a  good  part,  then 
you're  in  trouble.  But  on  television,  in 
a  dramatic  serial,  the  person  you  play 
is  always  showing  another  side  of  his 
nature.  Keeping  up  with  David  makes 
it  exciting  for  me." 

Many  teenagers  watch  the  show  after 
school,  according  to  the  mail.  "They 
write  intelligent  letters,  saying  what 
they  think  about  the  way  the  story  is 
going.  Women  write,  too — more  so- 
phisticated letters,  but  not  always  any 
more  understanding  or  any  better  ex- 
pressed. I  enjoy  them  all." 

There  are  other  critics  from  whom 
he  hears.  His  brother  Terry,  a  busi- 
nessman who  travels  about  the  coun- 
try a  great  deal  and  calls  him  to  say  he 
has  caught  the  show  in  some  remote 
city.  Mila  watches  when  she  can  and 
expresses  her  opinions.  Johnny  grins 
at  his  daddy  on  the  screen  and  wishes 
he  would  talk  back  to  him,  seems  to  be 
learning  that  this  is  one  of  the  odd 
things  a  small  boy  can't  quite  figure 
out.  Kathy  asks,  "Who  are  you  going 
to  be  with  today,  Daddy?" 

Even  the  neighbors  get  into  the  act. 
"Some  of  them  are  upset,"  Mila  says, 
"if  bachelor  David  Malone  has  a  girl- 
friend on  the  show  who  doesn't  seem 
to  be  the  kind  of  girl  who  is  right  for 
him.  Or  right  for  John  Connell!  John 
and  I  think  this  is  very  cute  of  them," 
concludes  the  real-life  wife  of  TV's 
David  Malone. 
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(Continued  from  page  32) 
that."    It  seems  that  his  tailor  in  Ger- 
many had  made  a  mistake,  and  there 
hadn't  been  time  to  correct  the  insignia. 

Under  the  surface  banter,  it's  clear 
to  Elvis's  friends  and  neighbors  that 
there  have  been  changes — personal 
changes,  in  addition  to  those  which 
were  bound  to  affect  the  Presley  future 
after  two  years  away,  doing  his  hitch 
for  Uncle  Sam.  Insofar  as  his  career  is 
concerned,  Elvis  and  his  manager,  Col- 
onel Tom  Parker,  are  quite  aware  that 
a  whole  new  crop  of  teen-age  idols 
have  sprung  up  during  his  absence — 
and  a  whole  new  crop  of  teenagers,  too. 

It's  true  that  RCA  Victor  had  to  ship 
more  than  a  million  copies  of  Pres- 
ley's first  post-sex-vice  record,  "Stuck 
on  You"  and  "Fame  and  Fortune,"  just 
to  meet  the  initial  orders.  High  ratings 
and  heavy  fan  mail  greeted  his  return 
to  television  on  The  Frank  Sinatra 
Timex  Show.  And,  since  his  happy 
homecoming  in  Tennessee,  he's  already 
reported  for  work  on  the  Paramount 
picture,  "G.I.  Blues." 

Obviously,  Elvis  will  have  plenty  to 
keep  him  busy,  all  of  it  in  line  with  his 
long-range  plans  to  develop  as  a  dra- 
matic actor  and  keep  up  with  the  pop- 
ular trends  in  music.  But,  at  his  first 
press  conference  upon  returning  to 
Memphis,  he  said  frankly,  "I  really 
don't  know  what's  ahead.  I'm  not  ex- 
actly worried,  but  I'm  not  sure  of  my- 
self, either." 

"Graceland,"  Presley's  $100,000  home, 
was  thrown  open  to  the  press,  his  first 
night  back.  Reporters  got  a  chuckle  as 
Mr.  Rock  'n'  Roll  imitated  President 
Eisenhower — glancing  at  the  row  of 
microphones  before  him,  Elvis  said 
sternly:  "Now,  gentlemen,  I  have  called 
you  to  discuss  a  very  important 
matter." 

He  told  the  gentlemen  of  the  press 
he'd  flown  home  from  Germany,  though 
he's  afraid  to  fly.  He'd  asked  to  be  sent 
by  boat,  but — "you  know  how  it  is  in 
the  Army.  They  tell  you  to  fly,  you 
fly."  He  arrived  in  Memphis,  however, 
via  The  Tennessean — a  passenger  ex- 
press he  often  travels  up  and  down  the 
Eastern  seaboard — disclaiming  any  spe- 
cial credit  for  the  medals  he  wore: 
The  good-conduct  ribbon,  expert's 
medal  for  marksmanship,  and  sharp- 
shooter's medal. 

When  picture-taking  time  came 
around,  a  photographer  asked  him  to 
pose  with  one  of  his  teddy-bears,  but 
Elvis  demurred:  "It  might  look  silly  for 
a  twenty -five-year-old  man  home  from 
the  service  to  be  playing  with  dolls!" 
(Nevertheless,  the  lights  were  not  only 
burning,  when  Elvis  came  home,  but 
the  Christmas  tree  left  from  1957,  when 
he  went  overseas,  was  still  standing  in 
one  corner.) 

That  first  night  home,  Elvis  stayed 
up  all  night  talking  with  his  traveling 
companions  and  some  of  his  Memphis 
friends  and  relatives.  It  will  be  a  wel- 
come change,  he  pointed  out,  to  be 
able  to  keep  the  hours  he  prefers.  A 
real  night  owl,  Elvis  likes  to  stay  up 
until  dawn,  sleep  until  early  afternoon. 

He  admits  he  had   trouble  adjusting 


to  the  Army's  hours:  "Many  nights  I 
would  lie  awake  in  my  bunk  most  of 
the  night,  not  able  to  sleep."  The  bunk 
has  now  given  way  to  an  oversized 
bed.  Also  to  be  observed  in  his  bed- 
room are  a  carved  figure  of  an  Indian 
chief,  a  TV  set  and  a  picture  of  his 
father  and  his  late  mother. 

The  next  day,  Elvis  indulged  in  some 
of  his  favorite  foods,  black-eyed  peas, 
bacon,  and  hash-browned  potatoes.  His 
meals  are  prepared  by  Alberta  Holman, 
a  plump,  middle-aged  colored  woman 
who  is  Graceland's  only  indoors  serv- 
ant—-cook  and  maid — for  a  two-story 
mansion  and  a  household  that  jumps 
all  the  time. 

Most  of  the  living  at  Graceland,  how- 
ever, is  confined  to  a  few  rooms.  The 
den  is  the  scene  of  most  of  Elvis's 
informal  get-togethers.  That's  where 
he  has  his  record  player  and  the  new 
pool  table  he  uses  constantly.  In  the 
way  of  records,  Elvis  leans  toward 
current  singles;  among  those  most 
played,  during  the  first  days  of  his 
return,  were  discs  by  Billy  Ward  and 
the  Dominoes  and  Rockin'  Ray  Smith. 

Besides  playing  expert  pool  and  skat- 
ing, Elvis  likes  reading  (Mad  magazine 
is  his  favorite  periodical)  and  also 
wants  to  catch  up  on  the  current 
movies,  now  that  he's  home.  One  night, 
he  tried  to  arrange  a  private  showing 
of  "Jack  the  Ripper"  at  a  neighborhood 
theater,  The  Memphian.  That  print  not 
being  available,  he  scheduled  a  double - 
feature  at  1:00  a.m.  and  invited  a  few 
intimates  to  dig  two  movies  with  him: 
"Cash  McCall"  and  "Seven  Thieves." 

In  the  party  were  George  Klein, 
Memphis  deejay  and  a  long-time 
friend;  Lamar  Fike,  one  of  the  travel- 
ing companions  Elvis  keeps  on  his  pay- 
roll to  assist  him  day  by  day;  Elvis's 
dad,  Vernon  Presley;  Charlie  Under- 
wood, A  &  R  Director  of  Sun  Records 
(where  Elvis  got  his  start) ;  Barbara 
Pittman,  Memphis  singer  who  dated 
Presley  'way  back  when;  and  Anita 
Wood  ("the  girl  he  left  behind"),  Mem- 
phis deejay  and  showgirl  who  is  his 
number-one  flame  these  days,  if  ap- 
pearances aren't  deceiving. 

Anita  wears  a  "friendship  ring"  Elvis 
gave  her  when  he  went  overseas,  but 
both-  deny  their  relationship  is  serious. 
Some  have  said  that — with  Elvis's  per- 
mission— Anita  capitalized  on  their 
friendship  to  gain  publicity  and  to 
further  her  own  career,  but  this  is  not 
the  true  picture,  according  to  Presley's 
closest  friends. 

Incidentally,  one  Yankee  has  been 
admitted  to  the  inner  circle.  He's  from 
New  York  City,  and  he's  named  Joe. 
He  made  the  trip  back  from  Germany 
with  Elvis,  as  did  Rex  Mansfield,  a 
fellow  G.I.  from  Dresden,  Tennessee. 
In  addition  to  those  friends  just  named, 
others  who  spend  a  great  deal  of  time 
with  Elvis  since  his  discharge  are  Earl 
Greenwood  and  Gary  Pepper  of  Mem- 
phis, and  his  cousin  Gene  Smith. 

The  day  before  Elvis  came  home,  a 
great  deal  of  excitement  was  stirred  up 
by  the  arrival  of  another  party  of 
Elvis's  intimates,  who  had  been  in  Ger- 
many with  him:  His  grandmother,  Mrs. 
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Minnie  Presley;  his  secretary,  Eliza- 
beth McCormick;  his  good-looking 
young  father,  Vernon  Presley;  and  an 
unidentified  young  woman  shrouded 
in  mystery  and  known  only  as  Dee. 

Speculation  ran  riot  about  the  styl- 
ishly-dressed, blue-eyed  blonde  who 
arrived  on  Papa  Presley's  arm.  Some 
wondered  if  she  were  Elvis's  friend  or 
Mr.  Presley's. 

Soon  it  was  confirmed  that  "Dee"  was 
the  girl  Vernon  Presley  had  dated  last 
summer  in  Memphis,  and  she  had  been 
in  Germany  since  December.  Her 
identity  was  not  fully  revealed,  how- 
ever, until  the  official  announcement,  a 
month  later,  of  the  engagement  of  Ver- 
non Presley  and  Mrs.  Davada  ("Dee") 
Stanley,  divorcee  and  mother  of  three 
young  sons. 

Soon  after  he  came  home,  Elvis  drove 
down  to  Beale  Street  in  his  black  Lin- 
coln limousine  (he  also  has  a  white 
Cadillac  limousine,  and  he  chauffeurs 
himself),  and  paid  a  visit  to  Lansky 
Brothers,  a  clothing  store  which  had 
outfitted  him  since  his  early  days  in 
show  business.  Guy  and  Bernard  Lan- 
sky are  among  Elvis's  biggest  boosters, 
and  say  that  he  is  one  of  their  favorite 
customers — not  only  because  he  buys 
so  much  merchandise,  but  because  he 
is  such  a  fine  person. 

The  word  from  the  Lanskys  is  that 
Elvis  has  devised  a  new  style  of  dress 
for  himself,  and  it's  about  as  far  from 
a  conservative  military  uniform  as  you 
can  get.  First,  he  stocked  up  on  black 
Continental  casual  slacks  (tailored  to 
fit  tightly,  natch).  Then  he  bought 
Lansky  Brothers'  complete  supply  of 
formal  dress  shirts:  One  dozen,  at 
$12.95  each,  fine  linen,  with  tucked 
front  and  rows  upon  rows  of  French 
lace.  To  go  with  each  shirt,  he  bought 
a  cummerbund:  Gold  satin  with  black 
lace  overlay;  red  satin,  also  with  lace 


overlay;  black  satin  in  a  quilted  finish. 
And,  to  top  it  all  off,  he  bought  a  dozen 
pah-s  of  cuff-links  in  brilliant  jewel 
tones  to  match  the  cummerbunds:  Sap- 
phire blue,  red,  gold,  rhinestones — all 
the  same  design,  about  an  inch  square, 
and  cut  to  emit  the  greatest  possible 
sparkle. 

He  has  also  been  seen  in  a  black  silk 
Continental  suit,  and  a  white  leather 
Continental  jacket,  gift  of  another  girl 
he  sees  frequently,  Carolyn  Frazer. 
Carolyn  is  the  young  lady  who,  with 
her  mother,  moved  to  Memphis  from 
New  Orleans  just  to  be  near  her  idol. 
When  Elvis  departed  for  Miami  to  film 
the  Sinatra  show,  he  was  wearing  a 
pork-pie  hat — the  first  civilian  hat  he's 
ever  owned,  so  far  as  is  known. 

Elvis  loves  jewelry,  and  one  of  the 
most  recent  of  his  acquisitions  is  a 
triangular-shaped  wristwatch  with 
black  face  and  luminous  dial.  This  he 
wears  alternately  with  a  fine  watch 
Nick  Adams  gave  him.  He  also  sports 
an  onyx  "pinky"  ring  given  to  him  by 
one  of  his  many  girlfriends,, and  a  new 
silver  medallion,  though  no  one  seems 
to  know  just  what  it  is  or  how  Elvis 
acquired  it. 

Shortly  after  his  arrival  in  Memphis, 
Elvis  invited  the  cast  of  "Holiday  on 
Ice"  to  tour  Graceland.  The  company 
spent  the  afternoon  looking  over  the 
home  and  grounds.  Elvis  explained  that 
he  previously  had  monkeys,  cats,  pea- 
cocks, but  now  has  only  one  pet— a  toy 
poodle.  He  still  has  his  collection  of 
stuffed  animals,  however,  and  he  gave 
each  of  the  four  children  in  the  cast  a 
souvenir  animal. 

One  of  Elvis's  new  enthusiasms  is 
Karati — a  system  of  defensive  and  of- 
fensive fighting  without  the  use  of 
weapons.  Elvis  says  he  can  break  a 
one-inch  board  with  one  blow  of  the 
hand,    and   his   friends   say   he's   been 


seen  to  fling  a  man  of  his  own  weight 
all  around  the  room  while  demonstrat- 
ing what  he's  learned.  He  took  lessons 
from  a,  Japanese  instructor  in  Paris. 
(Aside  from  talking  about  this  experi- 
ence, Elvis's  remarks  about  Europe 
have  been  rather  few  and  far  between 
and  noncommittal.) 

Physically,  the  Army  has  affected 
Presley  to  this  extent:  He's  twelve 
pounds  lighter,  weighing  about  170.  He 
hopes  to  hold  this  weight.  Now  that 
he's  back,  he's  letting  his  hair  grow 
longer,  but  will  probably  not  revert  to 
the  quite-long  hair  style  with  side- 
burns. 

All  agree  that,  psychologically,  the 
two  years'  Army  experience  has  tend- 
ed to  mature  Elvis.  His  friends  say  that 
his  thinking  is  more  serious,  has  more 
depth.  He  also  seems  to  have  calmed 
down  a  bit,  isn't  as  compulsive  about 
doing  something  every  second.  He  still 
is  pursued  by  the  feeling  of  insecurity 
which  drives  him  to  surround  himself 
night  and  day  with  people.  "I  never 
like  to  be  alone.  I  like  people  around 
me.  When  I'm  by  myself,  I  get  to  think- 
ing. I  don't  like  to  think." 

The  reception  of  the  people  of  Mem- 
phis has  been  generally  very  warm.  A 
prominent  dentist  remarked,  "I  guess 
I'm  too  old  to  like  his  music,  but  I 
admire  the  kid  and  I'm  proud  of  his 
success."  A  merchant:  "He's  only  get- 
ting started.  He's  going  to  be  bigger 
now  than  he's  ever  been." 

On  the  negative  side,  a  cotton  execu- 
tive complains  about  the  local  coverage 
of  Presley's  habits:  "In  the  morning 
headlines:  Presley  Goes  To  Sleep.  Aft- 
ernoon headlines:  Presley  Wakes  Up." 
To  which  Presley  fans  might  reply, 
"Sour  grapes!  You're  just  jealous  be- 
cause Elvis  is  currently  the  biggest 
thing  in  Memphis — where  Cotton  has 
historically  been  King!" 


(Continued  from  page  22) 
neighborhood  antique  shops  for  furni- 
ture. "Why,  with  all  those  apples 
around,"  he  teases,  "Julann  will  have 
to  take  up  jumping  on  them  to  make 
apple  cider."  Julann  reminds  him: 
"There  are  grapes,  too.  And  if  we  can 
pick  enough  dandelions,  we  might  try 
making  wine  out  of  them,  as  well. 
All  for  medicinal  purposes,  mind  you," 
she  twinkles. 

From    the    front    of    the    house,    the 
view  is  down  the  valley  and  out  over 
the  hills.  It  is  nothing  less  than  breath- 
taking, and  sunset  is  such  that  neither 
artist  nor  poet  can  capture  the  beauty 
of  it.  Yet  all  this  tells  only  a  part  of 
the  story,  for  there  are  five  buildings 
on  the  property,  not  to  mention  an  out- 
door dining  area  with  barbecue   pits. 
The   main  house,   which  sits   on   an 
original  stone  foundation  dating  back 
to   the    early    1700's,    is    a    three-story 
clapboard  structure,  with  white  walls 
T    and  black  shutters.  It  contains  seven- 
v    teen  rooms,  with  fireplaces  in  the  re- 
,    ception  hall,  the  living  room,  the  din- 
ing   room    and    the    downstairs    play- 
room.  Wide-board  pine  features  most 
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Make  Mine  Country  Style' 

of  the  flooring.  There  is  oak  paneling 
in  the  living  room  and  pine  paneling 
in  the  dining  room,  and  the  staircases 
are  made  of  mahogany. 

While  preserving  the  Early  Ameri- 
can charm  of  the  house,  the  previous 
owners  spared  no  expense  in  making 
it  practical  and  modern,  so  that  the 
Griffins  found  little  lacking  when  they 
moved  in.  The  spacious  kitchen,  for 
instance,  has  a  dishwasher.  A  washer- 
dryer  and  freezer  also  are  at  Julann's 
disposal,  and  each  of  the  bathrooms  is 
equipped  with  a  stall  shower.  The  play- 
room embraces  a  billiards  room  and  a 
walnut  bar. 

Other  buildings  on  the  property  are 
a  mill  baz-n  of  such  ancient  vintage 
that  it  still  houses  wheels  for  grind- 
ing grain,  a  hunting  lodge,  a  stage- 
coach house  and  a  workshop  where 
Julann  plans  to  pursue  such  hobbies 
as  ceramics,  quilting,  and  canning — if 
the  small  garden  she  has  started  yields 
enough  vegetables. 

"We're  doing  as  much  of  the  paint- 
ing and  redecorating  as  we  can  do 
ourselves,"  says  Merv,  who  is  much 
more  of  a  do-it-yourself  addict  than 


one  might  suspect.  "Gosh,  there  are  so 
many  things  to  do — but  we  love  every 
minute  of  it." 

Toward  that  day  when  they  would 
purchase  the  place — they  had  their  eye 
on  it  for  almost  a  year — Merv  and 
Julann  started  to  fill  up  their  East 
Side  New  York  apartment  with  an- 
tiques. Julann  has  had  a  field  day 
gathering  up  still  more,  since  they 
made  the  move.  "But,"  she  emphasizes, 
"these  are  antiques  we  can  live  with. 
There  is  nothing  luxurious  about  them. 
We  want  our  home  to  be  comfortable, 
above  all  else." 

The  Griffins  haven't  given  up  their 
New  York  apartment  and  don't  plan 
to.  Merv  now  commutes  by  car  from 
Califon  for  his  TV  shows  and  spends 
his  entire  weekends  there.  When  win- 
ter comes,  he  and  the  family  will  move 
back  to  town  and  limit  their  Jersey 
visits  to  weekends.  "I  don't  mind  the 
commuting  at  all,"  he  says.  "And  when 
new  roads  are  completed  in  a  couple  of 
years,  we'll  be  only  forty-five  minutes 
from  Broadway." 

Both  Merv  and  Julann  have  taken 
to  country  life  as  if  they  were  born  to 


it — and,  in  a  way,  they  were.  "I  was 
born  in  San  Mateo,  California,  which  is 
really  a  small  town,"  Merv  explains, 
"and  Julann  is  from  the  northwoods 
Michigan  town  of  Ironwood,  with  a 
population  of  11,000.  We  both  love  New 
York,  but  we've  always  sort  of  lived 
country-style  in  New  York." 

"The  wonderful  thing  about  being 
in  the  country,"  Julann  offers,  "is  that 
you  feel  you  are  in  a  special  world  all 
your  own.  One  of  the  troubles  with  New 
York  is  that,  once  you  get  out  of  your 
apartment,  there's  no  place  to  sit  down 
unless  you  go  into  a  restaurant  for  a 
cup  of  coffee  or  a  hamburger.  Out 
here,  the  whole  world  is  yours." 

The  Griffins  find  it  a  genuine  luxury 
just  to  be  able  to  go  on  long  walks 
through  the  woods  and,  occasionally, 
to  go  horseback  riding.  If  Merv  were  a 
huntsman,  he  would  find  himself  in 
clover,  but,  as  he  puts  it,  "We  prefer 
to  limit  our  shooting  to  clay  shoots. 
This  is  great  deer  country,  but  neither 
of  us  is  much  for  putting  a  slug  in  a 
deer." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  change  of  en- 
vironment has  brought  out  the  royal 
blood  in  Poochie,  who  is  part  fox  and 
part  nobody-knows.  "She  bays  at  the 
moon,  and  she  goes  crazy  when  you 
bring  a  chicken  into  the  house,"  says 
Merv.  "Not  only  that,  but  she  looks 
so  much  like  a  fox,  we're  going  to  have 
to  put  lights  and  diamond  bracelets 
on  her  paws  so  nobody  will  take  a  shot 
at  her." 

Still  less  than  a  year  old,  the  Griffins' 
small  son  Tony  is  too  young  to  ap- 
preciate his  new  home.  But  Julann 
feels  certain  that  he  has  grown  twice 
as  fast  and  twice  as  healthy  as  when 
the  family  was  in  the  city.  And  the 
parent  Griffins  have  taken  particular 
joy  in  the  friendliness  of  the  area. 

"To  begin  with,"  says  Merv,  "a  lot 
of  our  friends  live  down  here.  In  fact, 
that's  how  we  came  to  buy  this  place. 
After  our  very  first  visit,  we  decided 
that  this  is  where  we  wanted  to  have 
our  home,  so  we  let  it  be  known  among 
as  many  people  as  we  could.  The 
Teetertown  property  was  the  one  we 
fell  in  love  with  most,  and  when  one  of 
the  folks  heard  that  it  was  being  put 
up  for  sale,  we  were  the  first  ones  noti- 
fied. So  we  came  right  down  and  closed 
the  deal. 

"You  couldn't  find  more  wonderful 
people    anywhere    in    the    world,"    he 


continues.  "We  feel  as  if  we  have  been 
here  all  our  lives  already.  Just  going 
over  to  Rambo's  general  store  is  a 
treat.  He  not  only  cuts  you  steaks  like 
you  never  ate  in  your  life,  but  you  pick 
up  all  of  the  local  gossip  there.  It's  a 
real  crackerbarrel  atmosphere,  the  sort 
of  thing  you  read  about  at  times  but 
which  you  think  of  as  being  fictional. 
Well,  by  golly,  it's  real,  and  here  we 
are  right  in  the  middle  of  it." 

In  addition  to  finding  a  wealth  of 
contentment  in  Califon — in  Teetertown, 
to  be  more  specific — Merv  and  Julann 
have  ambitious  plans  for  establishing 
some  sidelines  there.  Julann,  a  former 
comediennne  whom  Merv  met  when 
they  worked  together  on  radio,  is  quite 
serious  about  making  quilts  for  sale  and 
also  putting  up  preserves  and  frozen 
meat  pies  on  a  commercial  basis.  Fur- 
ther, the  Griffins  have  an  interest  in  a 
company  which  manufactures  framed 
stuffed  animals  for  children's  nurser- 
ies, and  hope  to  expand  that  business 
by  hiring  local  women  and  training 
them  in  the  skill. 

If  all  this,  together  with  his  TV  com- 
mitments, seems  like  Merv  has  bitten 
off  more  than  he  can  chew,  he  does 
have  the  help  of  resident  farmers  on 
the  place.  Also,  Merv  and  Julann  are 
energetic  people  who  thrive  on  doing 
things,  because  they  make  it  a  practice 
to  indulge  only  in  those  they  really 
enjoy. 

As  he  revels  in  his  new  role  of  coun- 
try gentleman,  complete  with  corduroy 
trousers  and  dark  sports  shirts,  Merv 
is  convinced  that  good  things  come  in 
pairs:  It  was  at  just  about  the  time 
he  bought  the  country  homestead  that 
he  got  word  that  Play  Your  Hunch 
had  not  only  been  renewed  for  fifty -two 
weeks  as  a  Monday-through -Friday 
daytime  show,  but  was  also  going  on 
the  air  every  Friday  night,  as  of  last 
April  15.  All  this — plus  his  frequent  ap- 
pearances on  The  Arthur  Murray  Party 
— makes  Merv  one  of  television's  most- 
seen  personalities. 

Critics  and  audience  are  agreed  that 
the  top-rated  success  of  Play  Your 
Hunch  is  largely  the  work  of  this  boy- 
ishly good-looking  chap  who  so  thor- 
oughly enjoys  meeting  the  show's  con- 
testants. Merv  Griffin  figures  to  go  on 
indefinitely — not  only  on  TV,  but  as 
"mayor"  of  Teetertown.  His  contented 
constituents  in  both  worlds  are  ob- 
viously ready  to  vote  for  him  in  every 
foreseeable   election! 
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At  home  with  Dorothy  Kilgallen  •  Features  on  such  daytime  favorites  as 

Jack  Bailey  •  From  These  Roots  •  Bill  Cullen 

and  such  top  singers  as  Tommy  Sands  •  Bob  Crewe 

Plus:  Exclusive  previews  of  the  exciting  new  programs 
and  personalities  the  networks  plan  to  bring  you  in  the  fall  season! 
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Imagine  Making  Big 
Money  in  Your  Spare  Time! 

This  advertisement  brings  you  an  op- 
portunity to  make  big  money  in  your 
spare  time.  Rush  your  name  and  ad- 
dress to  us  today  and  we  will  send  you 
FREE  information  telling  you  how  you 
can  earn  $50,  $60,  $70  regularly, 
merely  by  helping  us  take  orders  for 
magazine  subscriptions.  No  experience 
needed.  There  is  no  obligation.  Write 
today!  ENCLOSE  A  STAMPED, 
SELF-ADDRESSED  ENVELOPE. 

MACFADDEN    PUBLICATIONS 

205  E.  42  St.  New  York   17,   N.  Y. 


WANTED  for    Musical 


SONG  STUDIO.     Send 


w  poems.  Free  examination. 
FIVE  STAR  MUSIC  MASTERS,    265  BEACON  BLOC,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


High  School  Course 

at  Home 


r  time  and  a 
dent  school  work— prepares  for 
applied.  Dii 


Finish  in  2  Years 

s  permit.  Eqaivalent  1 


.  Standard 
,  Credit  for  H.  S.  subjects 
completed.  Single  subjects  if  desired.  Ask  for  Free  Bulletin. 

lAmerican  School,  Dept.  HB53,  Drexel  at  5&th,  Chicago  37 


ANY  PHOTO  ENLARGED 


Size  8  x  10  Inches 

on  DOUBLE-WEIGHT  Paper 
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ir  full  length  or  bust 

enlargements  of  any 
part  oi  a  group  picture.  Origin 
returned  with  your  enlargement. 

Send  No  Money  3  for  $J50 . 

Jnst  mail  photo,  negative  or  snap- 
6hot  (any  size)  and  receive  yonr  enlargement,  ^ 

guaranteed  fadeless,  on  beautiful  double-werg! 
portrait  quality  paper.  Pay  postman  67c  plus    ZJLL^ 
postage— or  send  69c  with  order  and  we  pay  post- 
age. Take  advantage  of  this  amazing  offer.  Send  your  photos  today. 

Professional  Art  Studios,  544  S.  Main,  Dept.  30-H,  Princeton,  Illinois 

Woman  Nearly 
Itches  To  Death 

"J  nearly  itched  to  death  for  7%  years.  Then  J 
discovered  a  new  wonder-working  creme.  Now 
I'm  happy, "writes  Mrs. D.  Ward ofLosAngelet 
Here's  blessed  relief  from  tortures  of  vaginal  itch, 
rectal  itch,  chafing,  rash  and  eczema  with  a  new 
amazing  scientific  formula  called  LANACANE.  This 
fast-accing,  stainless  medicated  creme  kills  harmful 
bacteria  germs  while  it  soothes  raw,  irritated  and 
inflamed  skin  tissue.  Stops  scratching  and  so  speeds 
healing.  Don't  suffer !  Get  LANACANE  at  druggists ! 
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Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 
New  Way  Without  Surgery 
Stops  Itch -Relieves  Pain 

For  the  first  time  science  has  found  a 
new  healing  substance  with  the  astonishing 
ability  to  shrink  hemorrhoids  and  to  relieve 
pain  —  without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently  relieving 
pain,  actual  reduction  (shrinkage)  took  place. 

Most  amazing  of  all  — results  were  so 
thorough  that  sufferers  made  astonishing 
statements  like  "Piles  have  ceased  to  be  a 
problem!" 

The   secret   is   a   new   healing   substance 
(Bio-Dyne*)  — discovery  of  a  world-famous        . 
research  institute. 

This   substance  is  now  available  in   sup- 
pository or  ointment  form  under  the  name        ■ 
Preparation  H.*  Ask  for  it  at  all  drug  count- 
ers—money  back  guarantee.       *Resr.  u.s.  Pat.  o« 
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NEW  DESIGNS  FOR  LIVING 


7172— Cool,  tie-halters  are  easy  to  make, 
thrifty.  Trim  with  gay  embroidery.  Pattern 
pieces;  directions  for  Misses'  Sizes  Small 
10-12;  Medium  14-16;  Large  18-20.  Embroi- 
dery transfer.  State  size.  35tf 

7482 — Turn  pillowcases,  towels,  scarves  into 
treasured  pieces  with  lovely  floral  embroi- 
dery. Transfer  of  six  4  x  12-inch  motifs,  di- 
rections for  crochet  edging.  35<< 

7499 — This  stunning  quilt-spread  is  a  com- 
bination of  cross-stitch  wreaths  and  quilting. 
Make  spread  in  blocks  or  all  one  piece. 
Transfer  of  12  wreaths;  2  quilting  designs; 
charts.   35tf 

7002— A  color-bouquet  of  roses  that  never 
withers!  Lovely  framed  as  picture  or  used  as 
pillow  top  or  chair  seat.  Transfer  of  10  x 
14-inch  bouquet  to  do  in  easy  cross-stitch. 
Color  chart,  directions.  35<? 


987 — This  stunning  cloth  is  made  by  join- 
ing crocheted  rose  squares.  Make  mats, 
scarves,  doilies,  too.  Chart,  crochet  direc- 
tions for  10-inch  square  in  string,  8  inches 
in  No.  30  cotton.  35^ 

975 — This  beautiful  chair  set  adds  a  touch 
of  elegance  to  your  living  room.  Charts, 
crochet  directions  for  16  x  12%-inch  chair 
back;  6  x  121/2-Jnch  armrests  in  No.  50 
cotton.  35<f 

532 — Color  to  crow  about!  Use  rooster 
motifs  on  towels,  curtains,  cloths.  They're 
done  in  vivid  applique  combined  with  em- 
broidery. Transfer  of  four  8  x  11-inch  motifs, 
pattern  of  applique  patches.  35V' 


Send  ihirty-five  cents  (in  coin)  for  each  pattern  to:  TV  Radio  Mirror,  Needlecraft  Service,  P.O.  Box  137,  Old  Chelsea  Station, 
New  York  11,  New  York.  Add  five  cents  for  each  pattern  for  first-class  mailing.  Send  additional  25^  for  Needlecraft  Catalogue. 


YOU  FEEL  THIS  COOL,  THIS  CLEAN,  THIS  FRESH  WHEN  YOU  USE  TAMPAX 


Tampax  is  invisible,  unfelt  when  in  place.  It  keeps  you  in  the  swim, 
in  the  fun  of  things.  No  wonder  millions  choose  it.  Worn  internally, 
it's  the  modern  way!  TAMPAX  ...so  much  a  part  of  your  active  life. 

internal  sanitary  protection  is  made  only  by  Tampax  Incorporated,  Palmer,  Mass. 
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Don't  you  know. . .her  gentle  soap  can  make  your  skin  glow? 


YOU:  But  a  baby's  skin  is  one  thing;  my  com- 
plexion is  something  else  again! 

WE:  Pardon  us,  but  a  grown-up  complexion 
needs  genlle  Ivory  as  much  as  a  baby's 
does.  You  want  a  skin  soap  that  doesn't 
dry  or  irritate.  Does  that  sound  like 
the  soap  you're  using  now? 

YOU :   Well .  .  .  I  don't  know.  It  seems  all  right. 

WE:  Everything  about  Ivory  tells  you  it's 
baby-gentle.  The  color  tells  you  .  .  . 
it's  pure  white.  The  scent  tells  you  .  .  . 
it's  pure  and  clean.  9944/,00%  pure.® 
And  watch  your  skin  respond  to 
Ivory's  daily  care.  You'll  bloom! 


YOU:  Sure  you're  not  prejudiced? 
WE:  Naturally,  we  love  Ivory.  But  con- 
sider this:  More  doctors  recommend 
Ivory  for  babies'  skin — and  yours — 
than  any  other  soap. 

YOU:  Then  you  really  think  I  can  have. That 
Ivory  Look? 
WE:  Babies  do — you  can  too.  Your  skin 
never  outgrows  Ivory  .  .  .  it  just  grows 
lovelier. 

P.S.  Boom  in  Ivory  babies!  Today,  3  times 
more  babies  are  bathed  with  Ivory  than 
with  any  other  soap.  The  soap  you  can 
trust  with  your  complexion ! 
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Your  skin  never  outgrows  Ivory!  Natu™uy  a  soaP 

gentle  enough  for  a  baby's  skin  is  loving-kind  to  yours.  Do  you  know  that  gentleness  is 
the  simple  secret  of  a  clear,  radiant  complexion  for  you?  And  Ivory  Soap  is  mildness 
itself .  .  .  white,  pure  color  .  .  .  clean,  pure  scent.  That's  why  such  lovely  things  come  of 
choosing  Ivory  .  .  .  9944/ioo%  pure?  More  doctors  advise  Ivory  for  babies'  skin  and  yours 
than  any  other  soap.  Use  Ivory  daily  and  soon  your  complexion  will  be  soft,  sweet 
to  touch.  You'll  have  the  radiant  loveliness  of  That  Ivory  Look! 
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shave,  lady?. . .  don't  do  it! 


Cream  hair  away  the  beautiful  way.  •  .with  new  baby-pink,  sweet-smelling 

NEET— you'll  never  again  be  embarrassed  with  unsightly  "razor  shadow"  (that 

faint  stubble  of  hair  left  on  razor-shaved  legs  and  underarms).  Gentle,  wonderful 

NEET  goes  down  deep  where  no  razor  can  reach— actually  beauty-creams  the 

hair  away.  And  when  the  hair  finally  does  grow  in  again,  it  feels  softer,  silkier;  there's 

no  stubble  at' all  1  So  next  time,  for  the  smoothest,  nicest  legs  in  town, 

why  not  try  NEET— you'll  never  want  to  shave  agaii 
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PERIODIC  PAIN 

Midol  acts  three  ways  to  bring 
relief  from  menstrual  suffering. 
It  relieves  cramps,  eases  head- 
ache and  it  chases  the  "blues". 
Sally  now  takes  Midol  at  the 
V,  first  sign  of  menstrual  distress.  ^ 


"WHAT  WOMEN  WANT  TO  KNOW' 

a    24-page   book   explaining    menstruation 
is  yours,  FREE.  Write  Dep't  B-80,   Box  280, 
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You've  put  a  ban  on  beauty  shop  bills.  Good  girl!  Since  Toni 
came  into  your  life— home  is  headquarters  for  permanents.  Now 
your  waves  are  penny-wise — prettier.  And  no  more  appointments 
to  pin  you  down.  No  more  dryers  to  dawdle  under. 

Best  yet— Toni  has  "Hidden  Body."  You  can  sleek  it  away— 
or  coax  it  into  the  frothiest  fluff-up.  Toni's  "Hidden  Body"  is 
perfect  for  all  hairstyles.  You  won't  find  it  at  any  price— in  any- 
other  permanent — home  or  beauty  shop. 


And  you'll  sail  right  through  the  neutralizer  bit— without  a 
splash!  No  watery  mess  to  mix — with  Toni.  Just  squeeze  a  plastic 
bottle.  Pearly  liquid  (already  mixed!)  shimmers  through  your 
curls.  Nice,  lazy  way  to  lock  "Hidden  Body"  into  your  hair. 

So  stop  singing  the  beauty  shop  blues.  Start  having  New, 
No-Mix  Toni's  at  home.  You'll  get  the  exact  kind  of  curl  you  want 
—  and  have  loot  left  over  for  fun!  P.S.  Exciting  extra-— free 
Miss  America  Beauty  Book— when  you  buy  this  Special  Toni. 
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NOEL 


.   .   .   Dick  Noel,   that  is,   of 
New   York's   WCBS  Radio  and 
his   happy  family  of  three 


There's  always  a  smile  on  Dick's  face  ...  at  the  WCBS  Radio  studios  and  at 
home  with  the  family — Left  to  right:  Kathie,  7,  Wendy,  5,  and  wife  Helen. 


Wendy  and   Kathie  indulge  in  favorite 
backyard  play  activity  as  Dick  kibitzes. 


A  sk  WCBS  Radio's  Dick  Noel  where  he  lives  and  he'll 
^^  tell  you  Huntington,  Long  Island.  But  it's  not  as 
simple  as  that,  he  goes  on  to  explain.  Although  the  house 
is  officially  located  in  Huntington,  it  is  in  the  section 
called  Cold  Springs  Hills.  The  fire  department  for  their 
district  is  located  in  Cold  Springs  Harbor,  the  school  is 
in  a  district  with  another  name,  etc.,  etc.  But  Dick  and 
his  wife  Helen  don't  really  mind  about  the  complications 
of  names,  they  love  living  in  their  "split-level,  cedar- 
shingled,  yellow-trimmed"  house  in  suburbia  and  don't 
care  who  knows  it!  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  only 
two  things  that  can  make  Dick  budge  out  of  his  domain. 
One  is  his  job — he  has  his  own  show  on  WCBS  Radio, 
4  to  6  p.m.,  Monday  through  Friday,  and  he  announces 


The  Lowell  Thomas  Show,  6:45  p.m.,  Monday  through 
Friday.  The  other  is  his  love  of  travel.  "I  can  be  ready 
to  go  anywhere  in  the  world  on  ten  minutes'  notice,"  he 
smiles.  While  on  these  occasional  jaunts,  Dick  always 
manages  to  add  to  his  collection  of  bric-a-brac.  He  has 
such  interesting  items  as  a  cowbell  from  Bali,  a  bird 
carved  from-  the  horn  of  a  water  buffalo,  and  a  Mexican 
ceremonial  calendar  plate.  His  other  hobbies  include 
reading  everything  and  anything  on  the  Civil  War — "Ever 
since  I  read  Andersonville,'  I've  been  interested  in  the 
subject,"  he  says.  Another  hobby  is  taking  pictures  and 
more  pictures  of  his  two  lively  daughters — Kathie,  7,  and 
Wendy,  5.  And,  when  the  new  little  Noel  arrives  this 
summer,  Dick  will  be  busier  than  ever  with  his  camera. 


Parakeet  named  "Tweetie-pie"  is  the  family  pet 
and   just   loves   being   the   center   of  attraction. 


The  girls  aren't  just  playing  dolls;  they're  getting 
in  practice  for  the  new  Noel  baby  expected  soon. 


Dick  collects  knickknacks.  He  holds  Christ  statue 
from  Oberammergau,   Helen  has  Katchina  doll. 


It's  more  fun  than  Coney  Island — Wendy  rides  the  backyard  roller 
coaster  as  Kathie  waits  her  turn,  Mom  and  Dad  offer  moral  support. 


Dick  is  an  avid  camera  bug.  Here,  he  snaps  the  girls'  pictures  as 
they  pose  in  doorway  of  their  new  Huntington,  Long  Island  home. 


two  little  ballerinas 
Wendy  and  Kathie,  led  by  fifteen-year-old  niece  Tracy  Wiedman. 


When  Hollywood  writers'  strike  slowed  production  on  Adven- 
tures   In    Paradise,    Gardner    McKay    grabbed    vacation. 


Television  couple,  Peter  Lind  Hayes  and  Mary  Healy,  live  it 
up  aboard  their  cabin  cruiser.  They're  set  for  new  TV  series. 


Fabian,  with  his  date  Jana  Taylor,  visited  Cloisters, 
Hollywood  club,  to  cheer  for  friend  Connie  Francis. 


WHAT'S 

NEW 
ON  THE 

EAST 
COAST 


Artist  at  work!  Tom  Tryon,  "Texas  John  Slaughter" 
in    the    Disney    series,    began    career    as    an    artist. 
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by  Peter  Abbott 


Cool  Capers:  Chalk  up  a  coup  for 
CBS.  They  have  added  Vivien  Leigh 
to  their  star  roster  and  plan  as  her 
first  dramatic  vehicle  "Camille."  . . . 
Next  fall  The  Millionaire  is  bank- 
rupt. My  Sister  Eileen  may  go  into 
Millionaire's  old  slot.  .  .  .  Hugh 
O 'Brian  wants  to  go  to  Russia  with 
a  Wild  West  show.  For  sure  Rus- 
sian gals  wouldn't  permit  the  drop- 
ping of  a  bomb  on  U.S.  after  they 
had  met  Hugh.  .  .  .  Fabian,  who  has 
taken  a  beating  from  the  critics  on 
his  singing,  confides  to  friends  he 
will  concentrate  on  his  acting  in  the 
future.  .  .  .  Talent  Scouts  comes  back 
to  CBS  for  a  nine-week  run,  begin- 
ning August  first.  .  .  .  Kate  Smith 
goes  off  July  18.  No  chance  of  her 
present  sponsor  returning  her.  .  .  . 
New  dance  craze  beginning  here  in 
the  East  called  "Mashed  Potatoes." 


when  the  director  hijacked  him  in 
an  emergency  and  sent  him  out  on 
the  stage  with  a  spear.  That  did  it. 
"I  never  before  thought  of  making 
acting  my  profession."  Speaking  of 
the  Disney  series,  Tom  said  they 
will  make  twelve  new  episodes  for 
next  season.  "Betty  Lynn  will  be 
back  playing  my  wife  and,  of  course, 
there  will  be  the  kids.  I  like  having 
the  kids  on  the  show.  I've  always 
loved  children  and  try  to  spend  as 
much  time  as  possible  on  volunteer 
work  visiting  children's  hospitals." 
Tom  has  one  complaint  about  his 
role  as  Texas  John.  "That  cross  draw 
of  his  drives  me  nuts.  It's  awkward 
and  slow,  but  according  to  research 
it's  authentic.  And,  according  to  re- 
search, Slaughter  managed  to  reach 
the  ripe  old  age  of  eighty-seven  so 
I  guess  he  liked  it  even  if  I  don't." 


Bob  Wagner  and  Natalie  Wood  step 
out  in  Hollywood  before  N.  Y.  trip. 


Yankee  in  Texas:  "You  can  get 
awfully  tired  of  that  Western  bit," 
said  Connecticut  born  Tom  Tryon, 
Yale  graduate  who  plays  in  Disney's 
Texas  John  Slaughter.  Tom  was  re- 
ferring to  the  fact  that  he  is  in- 
terested in  doing  lots  of  movie  parts 
and  plays  "Mahlon"  in  "The  Story 
of  Ruth,"  a  20th  Century-Fox  re- 
lease for  this  month.  Mahlon  was 
Ruth's  first  husband  in  the  Biblical 
movie.  As  Texas  John  Slaughter, 
Tom  also  plays  the  role  of  a  hus- 
band. But,  in  real  fife,  Tom  is  a 
bachelor,  and  is  neither  engaged  nor 
going  steady.  He  keeps  house  for 
himself  in  the  Hollywood  Hills.  "It's 
all  work,  no  play.  I  get  up  at  four 
a.m.  to  go  to  the  studio  and  I'm  back 
home  and  tired  out  at  7:30."  Tom 
says  he  started  out  originally  to  be 
an  artist.  He  was  working  as  a 
scenery   designer   in  summer   stock 


Ever-loving  Joan  Collins  and  Warren 
Beatty  on  date  in  New  York's  Harwyn. 


On  the  Scene:  Next  month  Steve 
Lawrence  turns  in  his  G.I.  uniform 
and  returns  to  show  business.  .  .  . 
Ed  Sullivan  and  wife  observing  their 
30th  wedding  anniversary.  .  .  .  Gene- 
vieve presents  NBC  director  Ted 
Mills  as  her  fiance  but  no  date  is  set 
for  wedding  bells.  .  .  .  Ernest  Borg- 
nine  was  approached  to  make  a 
Marty  TV  series  but  turned  it  down. 
.  .  .  Mort  Sahl  now  dividing  his  time 
between  Pat  Manley  and  Elaine 
Dunn.  .  .  .  TV's  dapper  Gene  Barry 
goes  vocal  in  musicals.  Late  June 
and  early  July  he  stars  in  "Kismet" 
with  the  St.  Louis  Municipal  Opera 
Company  and,  on  July  25,  opens  an 
eight- week  engagement  in  Las  Vegas 
in  the  standing  role  in  the  road  com- 
pany of  the  musical  "Destry  Rides 
Again"  with  the  N.Y.  cast.  In  Octo- 
ber, he  goes  back  to  his  cane  and  Bat 
Masterson.   (Continued  on  page  66) 


For  What's  New  on  the  West  Coast,  See  Page  12 


Jour  all  day 

veilof 
fragrance 

scents,  smooths,  clings 

more  lovingly,  more  lastingly 

than  costly  cologne 


No  cologne  prolongs  and  protects 
your  daintiness  like  Cashmere 
Bouquet  Talc.  Never  evaporates. 
Never  dries  your  skin.  Leaves 
you  silken-smooth,  flower-fresh  all 
over.  Make  Cashmere  Bouquet 
. .  .  pure,  imported  Italian  Talc .  . . 
your  all  day  Veil  of  Fragrance. 


Cashmere 
Bouquet  Talc 

the  fragrance  men  love 


The  whole  Pallon  family  shares  same  monogram — "A   P."   (L.  to  r.)  Art,  Arthur,  Andrea,  Ann,  Artha,  and  wife  Aggie. 

the  As  have  it 

Art  Pallan  happily  spins  discs  for  KDKA  and  happily  dabbles  in  art  with  his  family  of  5 


What's  in  a  name?  In  the  case  of  KDKA  Radio's 
disc  jockey  Art  Pallan,  the  nicknames  are  ex- 
ceptionally revealing  about  his  off-the-air  activities. 
"Art" — his  own  special  home-style  variety — is  one  of 
his  favorite  pastimes.  And  folks  in  his  neighborhood, 
some  twenty  miles  north  of  Pittsburgh,  agree  that  "Pal" 
is  an  apt  designation;  he  lends  his  support  to  all  sorts 
of  worth-while  projects  in  that  small  community.  .  .  . 
Ait's  role  as  one  of  the  nation's  foremost  record- 
spinners,  a  rank  he's  held  for  nearly  fifteen  years,  is 
forgotten  when  he's  at  home  between  his  KDKA  Radio 
shows  (10  a.m.  to  12  noon,  6: 15  to  8  p.m.,  Monday  through 
Friday;  12: 15  to  4  p.m.,  Sunday).  Sharing  the  same  house 
and  the  same  monogram — "A  P" — are  wife  Aggie  and 
their  four  children:  Andrea,  15;  Ann,  11;  Artha,  10,  and 
Arthur,  5.  A  pet  family  project  is  apple  sculpture.  This 
"Art"  form  finds  the  Pallans  carving  heads  from  apples 
and  stringing  them  up  for  a  month  of  drying.  The  faces 
take  on  a  life-like  quality  in  the  aging  process.  They're 


then  made  into  dolls  and  clad  in  dresses  made  by  the  gals. 
Around  church  bazaar  time,  the  neighbors  join  in  and 
produce  a  supply  of  these  dolls — which  are  big  sellers  at 
the  charity  affair.  .  .  .  Art  frequently  does  gratis  record 
hops  for  the  hometown  scout  groups,  youth  organiza- 
tions and  others.  And  especially  grateful  for  his  help 
is  the  Middlesex  Volunteer  Fire  Department.  His  efforts 
helped  them  raise  the  $1600  they  needed  to  pay  off  their 
new  fire  engine.  Asked  if  there  was  anything  they  could 
do  in  return,  Art  said  that  they  could  make  a  childhood 
dream  of  his  come  true  by  allowing  him  to  drive  the 
fire  truck.  A  few  days  later,  to  the  wide-eyed  excitement 
of  the  Pallan  youngsters,  the  bright  red  truck  pulled 
up  to  the  house,  and  Art  was  invited  to  drive  it  to  work. 
The  forty-five-minute  trip  to  the  KDKA  studios  in 
downtown  Pittsburgh  was  climaxed  by  the  presentation 
to  Art  of  a  badge  and  a  uniform,  making  him  the  de- 
partment's honorary  chief.  ...  If  Art  is  service-minded 
on  his  home  grounds,  he  is  no  less  so  in  his  KDKA  activi- 


During  a  night  on  the  town,  Art  and  wife  Aggie  stopped 
to  chat  with  the  popular  bandleader  Warren  Covington. 


ties.  In  recent  years,  he's  taken  two  ti-ips  to  Europe — 
one  to  entertain  servicemen  and  the  other  to  get  the 
Hungarian  refugee  picture  first-hand.  Whatever  the 
fund-raising  or  information-giving  campaign,  if  the 
cause  is  a  good  one,  Art  gives  his  all.  In  fact,  during 
1959,  he  changed  his  whole  appearance  in  the  interest 
of  a  Variety  Club  charity  telethon  on  KDKA-TV.  He 
and  Clark  Race,  KDKA's  late -afternoon  deejay,  staged 
a  beard-growing  contest  for  several  months.  In  front 
of  the  cameras,  and  with  Mitch  Miller  as  judge,  TV 
stars  Virginia  Graham  and  Amanda  Blake  shaved  off 
the  whiskers.  .  .  .  Pal  Pallan  began  his  radio  career  in 
1942,  in  his  native  Pittsburgh.  The  following  year,  he 
entered  the  Air  Corps  and  eventually  served  as  radio - 
operator-gunner  on  a  B-25  in  the  Aleutian  Islands. 
He  received  three  battle  stars,  the  Distinguished  Flying 
Cross  and  the  Air  Medal,  by  the  time  of  his  discharge 
in  1945.  He  then  returned  to  radio  and,  since  that  time, 
has  become  one  of  Pittsburgh's  top-rated  disc  jockeys 


Where's  the  fire?  Only  in  the  title  conferred  on 
honorary  fire  chief  of  th 


lorary 


Art— 
e  Middlesex  Volunteer  Fire  Dept. 


Variety  Club  contest  was  reason  for  beards — Bill   Burns 
(left)  introduces  Art,  Mitch  Miller  and  deejay  Clark  Race. 


Shaving  shenanigans — recording  star  Tommy  Sands  (right) 
does  the  honors  for  Art   Pallan   as  Clark   Race   kibitzes. 


PRESCRIPTION 
FOR  TALENT 


On  Kurt  Webster's  Saturday  dance  fest,  he  interviews  pretties 
vying    for   title    "Miss    Portsmouth"    in    annual    beauty    contest. 


Down  in  the  Tidewater  section  of 
Virginia,  the  prescription  for  enter- 
tainment is  WAVY's  Kurt  Webster 


Whether  in  studio  at  work  (he  says  it's  play)  or  at  home,  Kurt's  a 
happy  man.   Below,  with  wife   Nita,  sons   Kyle,  9,  and  John,   22. 


1 


When  any  one  man  individually  handles 
five  (count  'em,  five)  radio  and  TV 
shows  each  week,  the  term  "busy"  is  a  weak 
way  to  describe  how  fast  he's  operating.  This 
kind  of  schedule  is  held  down  with  utmost 
aplomb  by  Kurt  Webster.  On  WAVY  Radio, 
he  helms  a  morning  Kurt  Webster  Show 
from  6  to  9  a.m.,  Monday  through  Saturday — 
a  neat  combination  of  music  and  friendly 
gab,  which  is  a  riding  companion  to  thou- 
sands of  work-bound  drivers.  Kurt  takes  to 
the  air  again  from  3  to  6  p.m.,  Monday 
through  Friday,  to  talk  them  safely  home 
again.  On  WAVY-TV,  in  the  early  afternoon 
each  weekday,  he  hosts  Dialing  For  Dollars, 
which  raises  money  for  many  a  worthy  local 
community  project.  And,  on  Saturday  from 
5  to  6  p.m.,  he  handles  the  popular  TV  Teen 
Age  Dancin'  Party.  Oh,  yes,  let's  not  forget 
that  each  evening,  at  6:30,  he  reports  the 
news  on  video.  .  .  .  Kurt  has  been  the  recipi- 
ent of  numerous  awards  for  his  work  as  a 
deejay,  the  oddest  being  a  gold  record 
awarded  him  back  in  1948  when  he  was  with 
WBT  in  Charlotte,  North  Carolina.  Going 
through  the  record  files,  he  unearthed  an 
oldie:  Ted  Weems'  "Heartaches,"  featuring 
Elmo  Tanner.  After  Kurt  gave  it  spins,  this 
ancient  tune  suddenly  spurted  into  a  brand- 
new  popularity,  selling  over  14,000,000  plat- 
ters. The  Decca  people  were  so  delighted, 
they  presented  Kurt  with  a  gold  record.  .  .  . 
Kurt  admits  that  he  sort  of  backed  into  radio 
because  he  couldn't  resist  it,  though  his  for- 
mal education  at  George  Washington  Univer- 
sity had  equipped  him  for  a  career  as  a 
pharmacist.  While  working  days  in  a  Wash- 
ington drugstore,  he  got  a  job  as  parttime 
announcer  at  WJSB  (now  WTOP)  in  nearby 
Alexandria,  Virginia,  and  soon  got  into  radio 
fulltime  with  a  job  in  Martinsville,  Virginia, 
as  "sales  manager,  program  director,  chief 
engineer,  news  director,  announcer,  and 
sweeper-outer  of  the  station."  Altogether  a 
fine  training  for  his  present  high-rated  five- 
show  commitment  with  WAVY! 


INFORMATION 
BOOTH 


Blonde  Charmer 

Please  tell  me  something  about  the 
actress  Susan  Oliver. 

J.A.C.,  Denver,  Colo. 

When  she  was  a  little  girl,  pretty 
Susan  Oliver's  big  ambition  was  to  own 
a  ranch  when  she  grew  up.  Then  she 
went  to  see  a  Shirley  Temple  movie  and 
it  changed  her  whole  life.  She  decided 
to  become  an  actress.  And  become  an 
actress  she  has.  The  blonde  lovely  be- 
gan her  career  in  her  native  New  York, 
where  she  studied  at  the  Neighborhood 
Playhouse.  She  later  worked  with  sum- 
mer stock  companies  in  New  England 
and  appeared  in  several  off-Broadway 
productions.  .  .  .  The  blue-eyed  blonde's 
stage  appearances  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  TV  producers  and,  before  long, 
Susan  was  given  featured  roles  on  such 
television  programs  as  Playhouse  90, 
Studio  One,  Wagon  Train  and  Twilight 
Zone.  Her  movie  roles  have  included 
"The  Green-Eyed  Blonde,"  "The  Gene 
Krupa  Story,"  and  "Butterfield  8."  .  .  . 
Twenty-four-year-old  Susan,  who  is  un- 
married, lives  in  a  house  in  the  Holly- 
wood Hills,  likes  "parties,  people  and 
poetry."  She  plays  the  guitar  and  piano 
and  writes  poems — some  of  which  have 
been  published  in  small  literary  maga- 
zines. Her  favorite  foods  are  sukiyaki, 
steak  and  peppers  and  carrot  juice. 
Her  favorite  sport  is  baseball  and  her 
favorite  hobby,  organic  farming. 


Charlie  Rich 


Calling  All  Fans 

The  following  fan  clubs  invite  new 
members.  If  you  are  interested,  write 
to  address  given — not  to  TV  Radio 
Mirror. 

Gordon  MacRae  Fan  Club,  Sue  Har- 
rison, 873  E.  40th  St..  Brooklyn  10, 
New  York. 

Mary  Ann  Mobley  Fan  Club,  Laurel 
Mains.  610  Lincoln  Wav.  McKeesport. 
Pa. 

Myrna  Fahey  Fan  Club,  Pamela  Lea. 
6743  Banning  Drive,  Oakland  11,  Cali- 
fornia. 

Clark  Gable  Fan  Club,  Kathleen  Kill- 
ian,  1213  Sunset  Place.  Ojai.  California. 

Alvan  Ashby  Fan  Club,  Frances 
Young,  1604  E.  Susquehanna  Street, 
Allentown,  Pennsylvania. 

Stephen  Boyd  Fan  Club,  Barbara 
Kraft,  119  S.  Craft  Avenue,  Los  An- 
geles 48,  California. 

Presley's  Double? 

A  young  newcomer,  who  looks 
enough  like  Elvis  Presley  to  be  his 
brother,  is  handsome  Charlie  Rich — a 
triple-threat  artist.  He  is  a  vocalist — 
sings  all  types  of  music  and  records 
for  Phillips  International  Records,  in 
Memphis.  His  latest  release  is  "Lonely 
Weekends."  He  is  a  pianist — has  a 
formal,  classical  background  and  plays 
in  cocktail  lounges  in  Memphis.  He  is 
(Continued  on  page  15) 


WHY 

PAY 

MORE? 


The  Dainty 

STICK 

Loved  by 
Millions 


You  Just  Can't 
Buy  a  Better, 
Safer,  All -Day 

Deodorant 
at  Any  Price! 


The  Perfected 
Luxury-Quality 

ROLL-ON 

Stops  Perspiration 
Odor  Worries 

/  USE-TESTED*: 

I  McCall's  /' 


Iander 

B*  CHLOROPHYLL 

DEODORANTS 


One  of  rare  visitors  at  "G.I.  Blues" 
set,    Edd    talks    it    up    with    Presley. 


At  Ciro's,  romantic  duo  Anna  Maria  Al- 
berghetti,  TV  director  Claudio  Gutzman. 


WHAT'S 

NEW 

ON  THE 

WEST 

COAST 


by  Eunice  Field 


Gisele    debuts   at  Cocoanut  Grove, 
with  impromptu  "assist"  from  Benny. 


Ice  Capades  at  Sports  Arena  saw 
Tab  Hunter  with  Venetia  Stevenson 
(I.) — Connie     Stevens,     Gary     Clark. 


For  What's  New  On  The  East  Coast.  See  Page  6 


Shirley  MacLaine  and  Steve  Parker 
(above)  at  Screen  Writers  dinner. 
Also  present,  Edie  and  Ernie  Kovacs. 


Nothing    Like    a    Good    Address: 

From  Edd  (Kookie)  Byrnes  comes 
a  Presley  howler.  An  old  neighbor 
of  Elvis  Presley's  pa  met  him  in 
Memphis  and  said:  "Haven't  seen 
you  in  a  coon's  age — hear  young 
Elvis  has  got  to  be  a  movie  star." 
Mr.  Presley  nodded,  "Yes,  the  boy's 
in  the  movies  ...  he  lives  right 
there  in  Hollywood."  The  neighbor 
cocked  a  sage  eye,  "Aha,  now  I  get 
it  ...  no  wonder  he  got  into  pic- 
tures, living  next  door  to  all  them 
studios."  All  In  the  TV  Family:  The 
little  people  were  comparing  notes 
on  TV  fathers.  Said  Johnny  Craw- 
ford, who  plays  the  son  of  Chuck 
(Rifleman)  Connors,  "It's  pure 
hokum — no  real  dad  talks  that  soft 
and  shoots  that  straight."  Count- 
ered Lauren  Chapin,  Robert  Young's 
youngest  on  Father  Knows  Best, 
"Just  look  at  mine — he's  always 
smiling  and  he's  never  wrong.  No 
real  daddy's  like  that."  At  this  junc- 
ture in  chimed  Rusty  Hamer,  Danny 
Thomas'  TV  son,  "Yeah,  but  on  our 
show  my  dad's  always  yelling  and 
he's  never  right  about  anything.  But 
he  isn't  for  real,  either.  That  nose — 
you  ever  see  a  real  father  walking 
around  with  a  thing  like  that  in  the 
middle  of  his  face?" 


At  seventh  annual  fund-raising  "Boomtown"  dinner  to  benefit  SHARE,  Holly- 
wood celebrities  got  a   bonus:   Davis,    Berle,    Martin,   Sinatra — all   at   once! 


A  Right  Guy  With  a  Wrong 
Gimp:  A  crisis  may  be  brewing  on 
Gunsmoke  after  next  season  unless 
Dennis  (Chester)  Weaver  is  given  a 
better  deal.  TV's  favorite  gimp  has 
been  offered  starring  roles  in  sev- 
eral new  series.  Meanwhile,  Dennis 
has  been  proving  hit.  talents  in 
straight  film  roles  such  as  Admiral 
Halsey's  aide  in  "The  Gallant 
Hours."  Recently,  a  crisis  broke  out 
in  Dennis'  home  life — his  eldest 
boys,  Ric,  12,  and  Robby,  7%,  came 
down  with  a  combination  of  mumps 
and  measles.  A  letter  from'  Dennis' 
mother  in  Missouri  confirmed  his 
worst  fears — he'd  never  gone 
through  either  illness  as  a  child  and 
so  was  not  immune.  With  a  heavy 
program  of  TV,  movie  and  personal 
appearance  tours  on  schedule,  he 
could  ill  afford  to  come  down  with 
some  delayed  kid  disease.  Hastily  he 
phoned  his  mother  and  asked  her  for 
a  list  of  all  such  ailments  he  had 
missed.  Then  he  rushed  to  his  doc- 
tor and  got  preventive  shots  to  cover 
all  contingencies.  When  he  finally 
arrived  on  the  set  after  being 
"needled"  in  the  hip  several  times, 
he  actually  was  limping.  "Look  at 
that,"  chuckled  Jim  Arness,  "he's 
finally  gotten  so  carried  away  with 


the  part  of  Chester,  he's  begun  to 
limp  off-stage."  Piped  up  Amanda 
Blake,  "Don't  you  believe  it,  he's 
limping  with  the  wrong  leg!" 

She's  Got  A  Fur  Piece  To  Go: 
Impish  Shirley  MacLaine  has  been 
spending  the  past  couple  of  months 
learning  the  art  of  Japanese  fan 
dancing  for  her  upcoming  role  in 
"My  Geisha."  Husband  Steve  Parker 
will  produce  and  direct,  with  all 
filming  done  in  Japan.  Asked  what 
Steve  got  her  for  the  trip,  Shirl,  not 
one  to  go  in  for  diamonds  and  furs, 
replied,  "You  should  see  my  mink." 
Asked  to  describe  it,  she  twinkled 
merrily  and  said,  "Black  .  .  .  full 
length  .  .  .  except  for  a  spot  on  the 
neck."  This  elicited  the  opinion 
that  it  sounded  like  a  very  strange 
mink.  Her  eyes  going  wide  with 
laughter,  Shirl  confessed,  "Mink  is 
the  name  we  gave  the  darling  black 
cat  Steve  gave  me."  The  Big  Wheel: 
Tony  Curtis  rides  to  work  each  day 
in  an  elegant  Rolls  Royce.  But  once 
inside  the  gates  of  Universal-Inter- 
national, he  switches  to  a  weather- 
beaten  old  bike  that  was  his  only 
means  of  transportation  when  he 
first  stormed  Hollywood  twelve  years 
ago.  On  this  two-wheeler,  he  pedals 
to  and  from  (Continued  on  page  72) 


WOMAN  TO  WOMAN 


YOUR  QUESTIONS 

ANSWERED  ABOUT 

INTERNAL  SANITARY 

PROTECTION 

Q.  Is  internal  protection  a  new  idea? 

A.  It  may  surprise  you  to  learn  that  it  isn't ! 
Modern  women  of  every  era,  as  far  back 
as  ancient  Rome,  have  used  various 
methods  of  internal  protection.  But  it 
wasn't  until  a  doctor  invented  Tampax 
a  little  more  than  25  years  ago  that  in- 
ternal protection  became  truly  safe  and 
sanitary;  easy  and  practical  for  all 
women  to  use. 

Q.  Can  you  bathe  while  wearing  Tampax? 

A.  Emphatically  yes!  Because  Tampax® 
cannot  absorb  water  from  the  outside 
and  remains  in  place  for  full  protection 
during  showers,  tub  baths  or  swimming. 
This  is  an  advantage  of  internal  sani- 
tary protection.  It  lets  you  do  every- 
thing you  normally  do.  Lets  you  be 
your  own  sweet  self — fresh,  neatly 
groomed  at  all  times.  You  feel  so  free, 
cool  and  comfortable,  you're  scarcely 
aware  it's  your  time  of  month ! 

Q.  Can  unmarried  girls  use  Tampax? 

A.  Of  course !  Remember  Tampax  was 
invented  by  a  doctor  for  the  benefit  of 
all  women,  married  or  single.  This 
means  that  Tampax  serves  its  purpose 
of  absorption  safely  and  comfortably. 
When  inserted  correctly,  Tampax  is  un- 
felt  and  perfectly  secure.  While  wearing 
Tampax  you  can  feel  free  to  engage  in 
even  the  most  strenuous  sports. 

Q.  Is  internal  protection  really  adequate? 

A.  In  most  cases  yes,  depending  upon  how 
frequently  it  is  changed.  The  very  prin- 
ciple of  internal  sanitary  protection 
makes  it  fully  adequate  to  use  from  the 
very  first  day.  You'll  find  Tampax  in 
three  different  absorbencies  to  fit  every 
individual  need;  Regular,  Super,  and 
Junior.  Many  women  use  different  ab- 
sorbencies on  different  days  to  insure 
the  right  protection  at  all  times. 


A  trial  sample  of  Tampax  (in  plain  wrap-      T 
per)  will  be  mailed  to  you  on  request,  together      y 
with  our  free  booklet  on  menstruation  facts     R 
and   advice.  Just    send    10c   to    Department 
HD.    Tampax  Incorporated,  Palmer.  Mass. 
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THE 

YANKEE 

TRADER 


John's   pride   and    joy    is    his    horse, 
a  tour-year-old  named  "Dandy  Dell." 


Ctation  WHAM's  John  Woods,  alias 

TVai5°ne  d°un'  ^ias  the  Yankee 
Iiader  could  be  a  fictional  character 
from  New  England's  Candlemas  Bay 
area,  but  he  s  not.  Kindly  old  Farmer 
John  is  a  fugitive  from  Vermont's 
scant  verbosity.  He  loves  to  talk  (into 
a  microphone)  and  can't  contain  him- 
self within  the  boundaries  of  a  few 
words.  Therefore  the  desertion  from 
the  Granite  State  and  the  cross-over 
to  western  New  York,  where  conver- 
sation is  an  art  and  even  the  Indians 
were  orators.  John  Woods  is  a  char- 
acter, but  one  of  gifted  ability.  Early- 
morning  radio  listeners  in  upstate  New 
York  find  him  on  the  job  at  the  crack 
of  dawn,  as  he  presides  over  a  beehive 
of    activity    on    Station    WHAM,    in 

£m  m  er-  •  V  J°hn  was  born  in  Pitts- 
field  Massachusetts,  where,  at  the  age 

hJ  T6n'  he  WaS  bitten  °y  the  radio 
bug.  Too  young  to  get  a  job  as  a  staff 
announcer    Woods  tried  another  ap- 
tfl?30^  u"4  or§anized   a  high-school 
glee  club.  He,  naturally,  was  the  pro- 
ducer-announcer. The  group  won  an 
atternoon  spot  on  Station  WDEV  in 
Waterbury,    Vermont.    After    several 
months,  John's  big  chance  came  when 
a  staff  announcer  failed  to  show  and 
the  manager  asked  John  if  he  would 
care  to  fill  in.  That  was  a  foolish  ques- 
lon   because  Woods  had  been  count- 
ing the  minutes  until  his  big  break 
would  come.  He  has  been  before  the 
mike  ever  since.  .  .  .  Some  time  awf 
when    WHAM    was    reor^zTnglS 
and  '  PJpafratory  t0  go^g  independent 
and     adopting     a     program     concent 
known   as   full   range   programing    a 
powerful  personality  was  needed   in 
the  morning  between  6:30  and  10  a.m 
Woods  reputation  got  him  the  job.  He 
!nJ'lUr.,Tuy  innovations,  includ- 
ing a  bit  which  happened  quite  by  ac- 


w'ife"  Ailing'66    M°  f  r°'eC+  f°r  the  whole  fami'/--  ^hn, 
wite  Alleme,  son  Mark,  spaniel-type  dog  "Scheherazade  " 


£  j  ™ e  inception  of  the  Yankee 
Irader.  The  station  janitor  was  spring- 
cleaning  and  moved  two  dusty,  large 
and  quite  grotesque  baroque-style 
Plaster  planters  to  the  back  door  to 
S*  thV£ival  of  the  trash  man 
S  f^rd?  Drevailed  and  Woods 
offered  the  planters  on  the  air  to  the 

nffl?TKWh<?  W°uld  make  him  the  best 
offer.  The  planters  went  to  a  lady  who 

foTru  Vntel  Cl°ck  that  w°nldn't 
work.  The  clock  was  swapped  for  a  meat 
cutter  which  did  work.  A  Victorian 
fireplace  mantel  mirror  was  followed 
by  a  portable  electric  washing  machine. 
I  hen  came  a  portable  barbecue,  a  35- 
mm  camera,  an  electric  rotisserie,  -f our 
iSq  t  3£-V°und  P^s  and,  finally,  a 
I9d9  LaSalle  automobile  in  good  run- 
ning condition.  The  car  was  swapped 
for  a  registered  Guernsey  calf  which 
was  given  to  a  4-H  member  to  raise 
as  his  own  project.  Thus,  the  Yankee 
nader  became  a  permanent  part  of 


the  Woods'  bag  of  tricks.  .  .  .  During 
He    WrJ'    J°Jhn    does    the    Monday 
SaW  6:30  to  10  A-M-  show 
on   WHAM    (The  John   Woods  Pro- 
gram)   On  Thursday  evenings,  he  does 
Woods   Penthouse,  8:05  to  9  p.m.  On 
Sundays  from  2  to  3:30  p.m.,  he  dons 
his    Sunday    finery    and    presents    a 
ninety-minute     feature     known     as 
Woods  Sunday  Best.  On  the  morning 
and  Sunday  shows,  John  features  well 
Played  and  smartly  arranged  popular 
music.  On  the  Thursday  night  show" 
there  s  jazz,  old  and  new,  but  mostly 
quiet  and  cool.  ...  The  Woods  familJ 
consists   of  wife   Alleine,   nicknamed 
bam,,    whom   John   met    one   rainv 
mornmg  in   the   college   coffee   shop^ 
S,so"Mark,   age  10,   who  sits  in 
with  his  dad  once  in  a  while  on  Satur- 
days or  holidays.  John's  hobbies  in- 
clude skiing  (mostly  snow,  but  some 
water),    raising   and    training   horses 
and,  now,  a  plunge  into  skin-diving 


Information  Booth 

(Continued  from  page  11) 


i  songwriter-arranger — has  written  for 
fohnny  Cash  and  Jerry  Lee  Lewis, 
irnong  others,  and  arranges  for  the 
jam  Phillips  Recording  Company.  .  .  . 
The  blue-eyed,  prematurely  gray  singer 
twenty-four,  six-feet-two-inches  tall, 
nd  likes  to  go  hunting  and  fishing  in 
lis  native  Arkansas,  where  he  main- 
ains  his  home. 


Some  Quickies 

Can  you  tell  me  if  Elinor  Donahue 
and  Troy  Donahue  are  related? 

M.A.S.,  Corona,  N.Y. 

They  are  not  related.  Troy's  real  last 
name  is  Johnson. 

/  would  like  to  know  where  Britt 
Lomond  was  born.  Did  he  work  on 
radio  before  TV? 

E.T.,  Rouses  Point,  N.Y. 

He  was  born  in  Chicago,  Illinois, 
and  did  extensive  radio  work  before 
going  into  TV. 

Are  Chuck  Connors  and  Mike  Con- 
nors related? 

J.S.,  Runnemede,  N.J. 
They  are  not  related. 


On  the  Way  Up 

Fast-rising  newcomer  is  Tommy 
Zang,  young  singer  who  records  for 
Hickory.  Picture  shows  Tommy  while 
on  tour  in  Ohio,  promoting  his  latest 
release,   "I  Can't   Stop   Loving  You." 


Susan  Kohner 


Brown-eyed  Susan 

/  would  like  some  information  on  the 
actress  Susan  Kohner. 

J.F.D.,  Mt.  Holly,  N.  J. 

Dark-eyed,  dark-haired  Susan  Kohn- 
er didn't  have  to  travel  far — physically, 
that  is — to  become  a  part  of  filmland. 
She  has  lived  amid  the  luminaries  of 
the  film  industry  all  her  life.  She  was 
born  the  daughter  of  Paul  Kohner,  one 
of  Hollywood's  top  talent  agents,  and 
Lupita  Tovar,  a  former  Mexican  ac- 
tress. Career-wise,  however,  the  twenty- 
three-year-old  actress  went  out  of  her 
way  to  prove  her  abilities  without  the 
help  of  family  connections.  .  .  .  Her 
interest  in  acting  actually  became  evi- 
dent at  the  age  of  twelve,  when  she 
wrote,  directed  and  starred  in  her  first 
play.  "The  kids  referred  to  me  as  the 
female  Orson  Welles,"  she  laughs.  She 
appeared  in  many  plays  during  high- 
school  days,  and  later  at  U.C.L.A., 
where  she  majored  in  theater  arts. 
After  two  years,  Susan  interrupted  her 
studies  to  appear  in  the  stage  produc- 
tion of  "A  Quiet  Place"  with  Tyrone 
Power.  While  in  New  York,  she  played 
her  first  TV  role,  following  it  with 
appearances  on  Climax,  Playhouse  Of 
Stars  and  Matinee  Theater.  Susan's 
movie  roles  have  included  "Imitation 
of  Life,"  for  which  she  was  nominated 
for  an  Academy  Award  as  best  sup- 
porting actress. 


Tommy  Zang 


We'll  answer  questions  about  radio  and 
TV  in  this  column,  provided  they  are  of 
general  interest.  Write  to  Information 
Booth,  TV  Radio  Mirror,  205  E.  42nd 
St.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y.  Attach  this 
box,  specifying  whether  it  concerns  ra- 
dio or  TV.  Sorry,  no  personal  answers. 


LIFE'S   MORE   FUN   WITH 


*?!}%       /fjffi* 


Guess  th 


FIRST,  LOOK 

AT  THE 

WONDERFUL  THINGS 

YOU  CAN  WIN! 


FIRST  PRIZE 

Wollensak  stereophonic  in-line  tape  recorder.  Compact, 
all-metal  airplane  construction.  IOI/4"  x  M%"  x  6l/2" 
deep.  Hi-fidelity  sound.  Dual  speeds  of  3.75  and  7.5  ips., 
with  reels  up  to  7  inches.  Plays  3  hours.  Plays  2-  or  4-track 
Stereo  tapes.  Records  up  to  4  separate  monaural  tracks. 


SECOND   PRIZE 

RCA  Victor  Portable  Total-Sound  Stereo  "Victrola," 
called  the  Mark  38.  Four-speed  record  changer  plays  four- 
teen 7'\  twelve  10",  or  ten  12"  records  and  can  intermix 
any  10"  or  12"  records  of  same  speed.  9  9/16"  high, 
l57/8"  wide,  213/j"  deep.  "Duo-Cone"  swing-out  speakers! 


SECRETS  of  the  STARS 

Tiventy  top  stars  of  TV  and  recording  teamed  up  ivith  TV  RADIO  MIRROR 
to  contrive  this  fun-and- games  contest  for  the  fabulous  prizes  shown  here. 
Each  of   the   stars   has   a  secret.   You  guess   them:   Just  one,   or  all  twenty! 


THIRD,  FOURTH  AND  FIFTH  PRIZES 

Bulova  Spree  All-Transistor  Portable,  built  with  fine- 
watch  precision,  styled  like  fine  luggage.  Exceptional 
tone  quality,  with  large  four-inch  speaker  which  provides 
big-radio  fidelity  and  volume.  Portable  plays  on  a  single 
battery,  comes  in  red  or  tan  hue  with  saddle-stitch  finish. 


HOW  THE  CONTEST  WORKS 

Contestants  may  enter  in  two  ways: 

1.  By  solving  all  the  missing  words  in  the  ten  "secrets  of  the 
stars"  in  this  issue,  and  those  in  the  ten  star  secrets  to  be  given 
in  the  September  issue,  you  may  try  for  one  of  the  Grand  Prizes 
described  above  and  at  left.  To  enter  this  part  of  the  contest, 
print  your  solution  (missing  words  only)  in  the  UPPER  entry 
form  on  the  last  page  of  this  issue.  DO  NO  SEND  IN  THESE 
ANSWERS  UNTIL  YOU'VE  ALSO  SOLVED  THE  SECOND 
GROUP  OF  SECRETS  IN  THE  SEPTEMBER  ISSUE  OF  TV 
RADIO  MIRROR. 

2.  By  solving  the  missing  word  or  words  in  the  secret  of  just 
one  star  among  the  ten  given  in  each  of  these  two  months,  and 
submitting  the  proper  entry  blank  for  each  month's  deadline, 
you  may  try  for  the  Personal  Star  Prizes  described  at  right.  To 
enter  this  part  of  the  contest,  fill  in  the  LOWER  entry  form  on 
the  last  page  of  this  issue.  THIS  ENTRY  MAY  BE  SUBMITTED 
AT  ANY  TIME  BEFORE  THE  DEADLINE  GIVEN  FOR 
EACH  MONTH. 

Contestants  may  try  for  either  the  Grand  Prizes  and  the  Per- 
sonal Star  Prizes — or  for  BOTH — by  following  the  rules  given 
above.  Entire  contest  is  open  to  all  persons  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  except  employees  of  Macfadden  Publications  and 
its  agencies.  The  decision  of  the  judges  is  final.  In  case  of  tie, 
duplicate  prizes  will  be  awarded. 


AND  20   PERSONAL  STAR  PRIZES 

.oom  for  all  the  charms  you  can  collect  or  carry — on 
his  sterling  silver  bracelet — but  it  comes  to  lucky 
vinners  with  a  matching  heart  (actual  size  shown)  en- 
graved with  your  favorite's  autograph  (as  seen  on  the 
following  pages)!  Just  solve  the  missing  word  or  words 
in  his  "secret"  and  fill  in  the  LOWER  entry  blank 
on  last  page  of  this  issue.  One  autographed  bracelet 
will  be  awarded  for  each  of  the  twenty  stars  in  this 
contest — ten  this  month,  ten  next.  You  can  enter  BOTH 
months,  using  the  proper  entry  blank  and  submitting 
before  the  deadline.  But  be  sure  to  save  the  UPPER 
entry  blank  to  compete  forthe  Grand  Prizes  next  month! 


Turn    the   page   for   the   first   STAR   SECRET.   Best   of   Luck    to    you   all 


Guess  the  SECRETS  of  the  STARS 


FIRST,  LOOK 

AT  THE 

WONDERFUL  THINGS 

YOU  CAN  WIN! 


FIRST  PRIZE 

Wollerrak  stereophonic  in-line  tope  recorder.  Compact, 
all-metal  airplane  construction.  101/,"  x  ll%"  x  6l/2" 
deep.  Hi-fidelity  sound.  Dual  speeds  of  3.75  and  7.5  ips., 
with  reels  up  to  7  inches.  Plays  3  hours.  Plays  2-  or  4-track 
Stereo  tapes.  Records  up  to  4  separate  monaural  tracks. 


RCA    Victor    Portable 
called  the  Mark  38.  Fc 
teen  7",  twelve  10",  o 
any    10"   or    12"   records   of 
15%"  wide,  21  3/4"  deep.  "Di 


SECOND  PRIZE 

Total-Sound    Stereo    "Victrola,1 
speed  record  changer  plays  four 


ame  speed.   9  9/16"   high, 

-Cone"  swing-out  speakers. 


Tiventy  top  stars  of  TV  and  recording  teamed  up  with  TV  RADIO  MIRROR 
to  contrive  this  fun-and- games  contest  for  the  fabulous  prizes  shown  here. 
Each  of   the  stars   has   a  secret.   You  guess  them:  Just  one,   or  all  twenty! 


THIRD,  FOURTH  AND  FIFTH  PRIZES 

Bulova  Spree  All-Transistor  Portable,  built  with  fine- 
watch  precision,  styled  like  fine  luggage.  Exceptional 
tone  quality,  with  large  four-inch  speaker  which  provides 
big-radio  fidelity  and  volume.  Portable  plays  on  a  single 
battery,  comes  in  red  or  tan  hue  with  saddle-stitch  finish. 


HOW  THE  CONTEST  WORKS 


r—a  ,,.  mib  issue,  ana  tnose  in  me  ten  star  secrets  to  ue  givcu 
in  the  September  issue,  you  may  try  for  one  of  the  Grand  Prizes 
described  above  and  at  left.  To  enter  this  part  of  the  contest, 


i*r~\~  c  ,il!"-  page  or  mis  issue,  ukj  itv  annu  i*,  ***u.j~ 
ANSWERS  UNTIL  YOU'VE  ALSO  SOLVED  THE  SECOND 
GROUP  OF  SECRETS  IN  THE  SEPTEMBER  ISSUE  OF  TV 
RADIO  MIRROR. 

2-  By  solving  the  missing  word  or  words  in  the  secret  of  just 
one  star  among  the  ten  given  in  each  of  these  two  months,  and 
mbmitting  the  proper  entry  blank  for  each  month's  deadline, 
y°u  may  try  for  the  Personal  Star  Prizes  described  at  right.  To 
"iter  this  ,,;,,.,  of  ,he  conte8t  nll  in  thc  LOWER  entry  form  on 
';';.  '•""  ■  ;  this  issue.  THIS  ENTRY  MAY  BE  SUBMITTED 

Af  ANY  TIME  BEFORE  THE  DEADLINE  GIVEN  FOR 
fcACH  MONTH. 

Con,es,ants  may  (ry  {or  ejther  (he  Grand  pr.zes  and  (he  Per. 
»»nal  Star  Prize.—or  for  BOTH— by  following  the  rules  given 
Z7r  ,ire  con,est  is  "Pen  •»  ««  Persons  in  the  United  States 
?™  Canada,  except  employees  of  Macfadden  Publications  and 
»  agen, ,,,  The  de(.jsion  of  tlle  jud  is  final.  Tn  caSe  of  tie, 
"ophcate  pri.es  will  he  awarded. 


Turn    the   page   lor 


the  first  STAR 


AND  20  PERSONAL  STAR  PRIZES 

oom  for  all  the  charms  you  can  collect  or  carry— on 
his  sterling  silver  bracelet— but  it  comes  to  lucky 
vinners  with  a  matching  heart  (actual  size  shown)  en- 
graved with  your  favorite's  autograph  (as  seen  on  the 
following  pages)!  Just  solve  the  missing  word  or  words 
in  his  "secret"  and  fill  in  the  LOWER  entry  blank 
on  last  page  of  this  issue.  One  autographed  bracelet 
will  be  awarded  for  each  of  the  twenty  stars  in  this 
contest_ten  this  month,  ten  next  You  can  enter  BOTH 
months,  using  the  proper  entry  blank  and  submitting 
before  the  deadline.  But  be  sure  to  save  the  UPPER 
entry  blank  to  compete  for  the  Grand  Prizes  next  month ! 

SECRET.  Rett  ol  Lueh   to   you    oil  >■ 


Seventeen  on  February  6,  1960, 
Fab|an  Anthony  Forte,  who  is 
mostly  known  as  Fabian  (or  Fabe, 
to  his  friends)  has  bought  hiS  fam- 
ily a  split-level  Ranch  house  in  Had- 
donfield,  New  Jersey,  a  suburb  of 
Philadelphia,  and  a  turquoisE  (his 
favorite  color)  convertible  for  him- 
self. But  being  a  minor,  and  thus  a 
ward  of  the  Pennsylvania  courts, 
he's  not  aLlowed  to  throw  arouNd 
carelessly  the  $250,000  he  Has 
earned  from  records,  TV  and  per- 
sonal appearances,  and  movies  in 
the  last  eighteen  months.  (His 
f|rst  hit  record,  "Turn  Me  Loose," 
Was  turned  loose  on  a  teen-aged 
public  in  March,  1959.)  He  made 
his  first  movie,  "Hound  Dog  Man," 
last  year;  has  "High  Time,"  with 
Bing  Crosby,  coming  up  this  year. 
Son  of  a  former  Philadelphia  cop, 
he  never  dreamed  of  singing;  now 
takes  two  voice  lessons  a  week  and 
Keeps  up  with  his  school  woRk  via 
two  tutors,  so  he  can  graQuate  with 
his  high-school  class  in  1961.  His 
only  beef  with  success:  He  has  Too 
little  time  for  friends  and  football. 


FABIAN'S  SECRET  IS: 


I   change  my 


slightly 


whenever  it  gets  even 


HOW  TO  DO  IT:  On  a  piece  of  paper, 
write  down  the  letters  which  appear  in  heavy 
black  capitals  in  the  story  above.  Cut  the 
letters  apart,  so  you  can  form  words  with 
them.  (Or,  if  you  have  a  Scrabble  set,  pick 
out  the  letters  indicated.)  Now  for  the  fun! 
From  these  thirteen  letters,  you  can  form  two 
words,  one  of  which  has  five  letters,  the 
other  eight  letters.  When  you've  correctly 
assembled  the  letters,  they'll  fit  into  the 
blank  spaces  above  to  give  you  FABIAN's 
secret.  When  you've  solved  each  part  of  the 
puzzle,  enter  the  words  on  the  entry  form 
which  appears  on  the  final  page  of  this  issue 
— which  will  be  the   form  you   send  to  us. 


Guess  the  SECRETS  of  the  STARS 


A  disc-jockey  proGram  without  a 
Bobby  Darin  record  is  as  rare  these 
days  as  a  model-A  Ford,  and  Has 
been  since  his  "Mack  the  Knife" 
topped  every  popularity  poll  last 
year.  The  twenty-three-year-old, 
who  was  Born  Walden  Robert  Cas- 
sotto  in  the  Bronx,  New  York,  had 
"Clementine"  going  for  him  last 
spring,  along  with  a  pair  of  albums 
which  wEre  being  snapped  up  by 
grownups  as  wEH  as  teenagers. 
Though  it  is  only  two  years  since 
he  wrote  and  recorded  "Splish 
Splash,"  his  first  hit,  he's  in  such 
demand  that  he  can  pick  and  choose 
his  spots — appeaRs  at  top  night 
Clubs,  on  the  biggest  TV  shows, 
and  has  sEveral  movie  companies 
bidding  for  him.  Brought  up  in 
poveRty,  he's  bright,  energetic  and 
despErately  ambitious — now  yens 
for  acting  and  even  directing  and 
producing.  He  works  hard;  dateS 
girls  like  Judi  Meredith;  and  is  so 
feverishly  on  the  go  that  it  was 
four  months  after  he  rented  a  house 
in  Los  Angeles  before  he  as  much 
as  Stepped  inside  the  front  door. 


BOBBY'S  SECRET  IS: 


I  have  a  passion  for 


HOW  TO  DO  IT:  See  the  instructions  for 
Fabian.  The  system  for  solving  each  part 
of  this  puzzle  is  exactly  the  same,  though 
the  numbers  of  letters  may  vary — and,  of 
course,  the  words  are  different.  BOBBY 
DARIN's  secret  is  one  word  of  thirteen 
letters,    as    capitalized   in   the    story    above. 


Guess  the  SECRETS  of  the  STARS 


Guess  the  SECRETS  of  the  STARS 


Down  in  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana,  whgre  he  was  born  and 
grew  up,  Jimmy  Clanton  is  still  one  of  the  gang.  He  can  go 
deep-sea  fishing,  whicH  he  loves;  give  parties,  and  go  to 
them;  and  zip  around  the  countryside,  feeling  no  Different 
even  though  his  car  is  now  a  white  CaQdy  convertible, 
with  red  upholstery,  even.  But  in  the  world  of  pop  music, 
the  twenty-year-oLd — he  was  born  June  20,  1940 — has  al- 
ready made  his  mark.  In  the  two  years  since  he  cu"f  his 
first  record,  "Just  A  Dream,"  he's  waxed  five  more,  and 
sold  more  than  four  million.  Now  he  has  a  double  album, 
"Jimmy's  Happy"  and  "Jimmy's  Blue,"  in  the  record  shops. 
He's  made  two  movies,  appEars  frequently  on  TV,  and  has 
sung  on  stages  AH  across  the  country,  with  and  without 
the  guitar  his  dad  bought  for  $8.00  at  a  hock  shop.  Brown- 
haired  and  blue-eyed,  he  is  more  serious  thaN  he  looks; 
writes  many  of  his  own  songs;  likes  girls;  and  doesn't 
mind  if  his  fans  yank  the  buttons  off  his  clothes.  He  buys 
more  than  he  can  wear,  anyway;  oFten  gives  them  away. 


HOW  TO  DO  IT:  See  the  instructions  for 
Fabian.  The  system  for  solving  each  part 
of  this  puzzle  is  exactly  the  same,  though 
the  number  of  letters  may  vary — and,  of 
course,  the  words  are  different.  JIMMY 
CLANTON's  secret  is  a  word  of  ten  letters. 


JIMMY'S  SECRET  IS: 

I  play  a guitar. 


Guess  the  SECRETS  of  the  STARS 


7/o^d^  /-L-^A^ 


He'll  be  twenty-one  come  Septem- 
ber 18,  when  he  hopes  to  have  a 
quarter  of  a  million  dollars  in  the 
Trust  fund  set  up  for  him  by  his 
State-appointed  guardian.  .  .  .  He 
gets  a  thousand  fan  letters  a  week 
.  .  .  has  made  two  movies  .  .  .  has 
had  half  a  dozen  h|t  records,  the 
lateSt  of  which  is  "Don't  Throw 
Away  Those  Teardrops,"  and  twice 
as  many  sweaters  torn  off  by  ador- 
inG  fans.  From  South  Philadelphia, 
he  made  it  as  a  trump  Et  player  as  a 
kid,  turned  to  singing  only  three 
years  ago.  He  lives  at  home  with 
his  Family — real  name,  Avallone — 
when  he  isn't  on  tour  or  in  Holly- 
wood making  movies.  He's  sM^ll — 
five-feet -seven  and  132  pounds — but 
big  with  girls  on  both  coasts.  They 
like  His  big  dark  eyes  and  his  black 
hair  that  cUrls  just  a  little,  not  to 
mention  his  red  T-bird.  His  best 
friend  is  FabiaN,  who  grew  up  just 
a  few  blocks  away.  They  often  dou- 
ble-date and,  last  sprinG,  co-starred 
in  the  same  television  spectacular. 


FRANKIE'S  SECRET  IS: 

i  get mad  when 

anybody my  hair. 


HOW  TO  DO  IT:  See  the  instructions  for 
Fabian.  The  system  for  solving  each  part  of 
this  puzzle  is  exactly  the  same,  though  the 
number  of  letters  may  vary — and,  of 
course,  the  words  are  different.  FRANKIE 
AVALON's  secret  consists  of  two  words — 
the  first  is  eight  letters  long;  the  second, 
six    letters,    as    capitalized    in    story    here. 
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Guess  the  SECRETS  of  the  STARS 


Just  eight  When  he  decided  he  want- 
ed to  be  an  actor,  Stephen  Boyd  had 
appeared  in  a  dozen  movies,  includ- 
ing one  with  BRigitte  Bardot,  before 
he  dazzled  both  critics  and  fans  in 
"Ben-Hur."  Since  then  the  job  offers 
and  the  fan  mail  have  poured  in.  His 
new  picture,  shot  in  his  native  Ire- 
land this  spring,  is  "The  Big  Gam- 
ble." Born  in  Belfast  on  July  4,  1928, 
Steve  has  now  settled  dowN  in  Hol- 
lywood, with  a  stUdio  contract  for 
movies  and  TV  to  keep  him  there. 
The  youngest  of  nine  children,  he 
was  born  William  Millar,  but  got  no 
place  professionally  until  he  adopted 
the  name  Stephen  Boyd  six  years 
ago.  Tall — six  feet  one — with  hazel 
eyEs,  dark  wavy  hair  and  a  dimple, 
he'd  be  something  for  the  girls  even 
without  his  Old  World  manners.  And 
he's  available  since  his  divorce  from 
Mariella  de  Graziarii  became  final  in 
April.  They  were  married  in  August, 
1958,  and  calLed  it  quits  just  twenty- 
three  days  later.  He  hasn't  had  any 
romances  in  Hollywood,  he  says. 
"Just  a  couple  of  flirtations." 


STEVES  SECRET  IS: 

Someday  I  want  to 

a shirt. 


HOW  TO  DO  IT:  See  the  instructions  for 
Fabian.  The  system  for  solving  each  part 
of  this  puzzle  is  exactly  the  same,  though 
the  number  of  letters  may  vary — and,  of 
course,  so  do  the  words.  STEPHEN  BOYD's 
secret  contains  two  words — three  letters 
and    six,    as    capitalized    in    the    story    above. 
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Guess  the  SECRETS  of  the  STARS 


He  was  just  fifteen  and  an  A  student 
at  Andrew  Jackson  High  School  in 
the  Jamaica  section  of  New  York 
when  he  got  his  first  tastE  of  singing 
in  public,  at  a  school*  variety  show. 
He  was  scared  to  begin  with,  and  the 
wobbly  "rock"  he  used  as  a  footRest 
didn't  help-^but  once  off  stage  he 
could  scarcely  wait  to  get  back  on.  It 
wasn't  easy.  It  was  the  suMmer  of 
1959  before  he  made  his  first  hit  rec- 
ord, "Seven  Little  Girls  Sitting  In 
The  Back  Seat,"  followed  up  with 
"Midnight  Special,"  and  suddeNly 
found  himself  in  demand  for  person- 
al appearances,  TV  guestings — the 
works.  Born  Paul  RapporT  on  March 
5,  1938,  he's  better  known  now  as 
Paul  Evans,  who  writEs  many  of  his 
own  tunes,  including  "HapPy  Go 
Lucky  Me,"  his  newest  disc,  and  is 
busy  prepping  a  nighT-club  act.  He's 
slight — five  feet  ten  and  150  pounds 
— with  brown  hair  and  eyes,  lives  at 
home  with  his  family,  is  single,  and 
likes  girls — good  conversatioNalists 
preferred,  with  a  good  sense  of  hu- 
mor. And  if  they're  pretty  . . .  well . . . 


PAUL'S  SECRET  IS: 

People  who  ask 


.questions  bug  me. 


HOW  TO  DO  IT:  See  the  instructions  for 
Fabian.'  The  system  for  solving  each  part 
of  this  puzzle  is  exactly  the  same,  though 
the  number  of  letters  may  vary — and,  of 
course,  the  words  are  different.  PAUL 
EVANS's  one  secret  *.vord  contains  eleven 
letters,    as    capitalized    in    the    story    above. 
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Guess  the  SECRETS  of  the  STARS 


When  Conway  Twitty  sings  "What 
Am  I  Living  For?"— the  title  of  his 
latest  record — he  hasn't  any  doubt 
about  the  answer.  He's  liv|ng  for 
the  day  when  he  can  settle  down  in 
Marianna,  Arkansas,  among  his 
family  and  his  boyhood  friends  .  .  . 
when  he'lL  have  time  for  the  hunt- 
ing and  fishing  he  loves,  and  the 
baseball  he  gave  up  when  he  decid- 
ed on  a  career  in  shOw  business. 
Sure,  he  wants  to  go  on  making  rec- 
ords (he  has  three  gold  ones  to  show 
for  his  firSt  seven  releases)  and 
movies  (acting  comes  as  naturally 
to  him  as  writing  songs,  which  he 
can  do  in  h|s  sleep) .  He  likes  meet- 
ing new  people  and  seeing  new 
places,  haS  done  a  lot  of  both  in 
the  laSt  three  years.  But  his  blue 
eyes  Sparkle  when  he  talks  about 
his  life  along  the  river,  where  his 
father  was  and  |s  a  ferryboat  cap- 
tain, where  he  began  sTrumming  a 
home-made  ukulele  ,-at  four,  and 
singing  as  soon  as  he  could  talk. 
He's  a  husky  five-feet-ten;  was  born 
Harold  Jenkins  on  September  1, 
1933;  once  wanted  to  be  a  Preacher. 


river  boat. 


HOW  TO  DO  IT:  See  the  instructions  for 
Fabian.  The  system  for  solving  each  part 
of  this  puzzle  is  exactly  the  same,  though 
the  number  of  letters  may  vary — and,  of  j 
course,  the  words  are  different.  CONWAY 
TWITTY's  secret  is  two  words— five  letters 
and   eleven,   as    capitalized   in    story   above. 


Guess  the  SECRETS  of  the  STARS 


A^2-_ 


"KookiE"  fans  all  over  the  country 
cheered  last  spring  when,  after 
months  away  from  the  TV  and 
movie  cameras,  Edd  ByrneS  went 
back  to  woRk.  The  twenty-six-year- 
oLd  who'd  parlayed  a  role  as  a 
parkinG-lot  attendant  in  77  Sunset 
Strip  into  a  career  was  happy  him- 
self. Making  furniture  for  the  house 
he  bought  last  year  had  been  no 
substitute  for  the  hectic  life  of 
show  business.  And  Edd  has  always 
been  more  of  a  stand|ng-on-his- 
hands  type  than  a  sitter-and-rocker. 
His  career,  stRictly  do-it-yourself 
variety,  began  in  New  York,  where 
he  was  born  July  30,  1933,  gradu- 
ated from  Haaren  High  SchoOl, 
and  worked  at  assorted  odd  jobs  be- 
fore latching  onto  a  spear-carrying 
assignment  in  a  Broadway  pLay.  He 
hit  Hollywood  in  1956,  pushed, 
bluffed,  starved  and  wangled  his 
Way  along  until,  in  1957,  he  was 
signed  to  a  studio  contract  and,  later 
on,  to  his  role  as  "Kookie."  It 
brought  him  Fame — what  he  was 
holding  out  for  last  winter  was  the 
fortune  to  go  with  it. 


EDO'S  SECRET  IS: 


I  sent. 
to  a— 


'd  never  met. 


HOW  TO  DO  IT:  See  the  instructions  for 
Fabian.  The  system  for  solving  each  part 
of  this  puzzle  is  exactly  the  same,  though 
the  number  of  letters  may  vary — and,  of 
course,  the  words  are  different.  EDWARD 
BYRNES's  secret  is  two  words — seven  let- 
ters   and    four    capitalized    in    story    above. 


Guess  the  SECRETS  of  the  STARS 


During  the  first  three  months  of 
1959,  Bob  FullEr  had  leading  roles 
in  ten  top  TV  films,  but  it  Was  only 
when  he  began  appearing  regularly 
in  Laramie  that  fans  got  a  good  look 
at  him.  They  liked  what  they  saw- 
five  feet,  eleven  inches  and  180 
pounQs  of  bone  and  muscle,  a  face 
handsome  enough  foR — well,  a 
movie  star.  A  trained  dancer  and 
former  stuntman,  Bob  does  all  his 
own  stunt  work,  is  so  fast  with  a 
gun  he  has  to  slow  Down  for  the 
caMeras.  Born  RobErt  C.  Simpson 
Jr.,  in  Troy,  New  York,  on  July  29, 
1933,  he  got  his  first  taste  of  grease- 
paint early,  for  his  mother  was  a 
dancer  and  choreographer,  and  his 
dad,  after  leaving  the  NAvy,  be- 
came a  dance  insTructor.  The  fam- 
ily now  lives  in  Los  Angeles  and 
Bob,  when  he's  not  in  front  of  the 
TV  cameras,  is  apt  to  be  out  with 
"Pap,"  as  he  calls  his  father,  hunt- 
ing with  bow  and  arRows,  fencing 
or  jUmping  off  cliffs,  just  to  keep  in 
triM-  He  ofteN  double-dates  with 
his  parents,  picking  up  his  gal  in 
his  white  T-bird. 


BOB'S  SECRET  IS: 


I  always 


to  be  a 


HOW  TO  DO  IT:  See  the  instructions  for 
Fabian.  The  system  for  solving  each  part  of 
this  puzzle  is  exactly  the  same,  though  the 
number  of  letters  may  vary — and,  of  course, 
the  words  are  different.  ROBERT  FULLER's 
secret  is  two  words — six  letters  and  seven, 
as  capitalized  in  story  above. 


It's  only  three  years  ago  that 
a  chubby  fifteen-year-old  naMed 
Paul  Anka  hit  the  record  counters 
with  "Diana."  He's  covered  a  lot  of 
territory  since  then,  writing  songs 
like  crazy  and  singing  them  before 
audiences  all  around  the  world;  in- 
vading Hollywood  for  movies;  and, 
as  soon  as  he  turned  eighteen, 
Whipping  up  a  nighT-club  act  with 
which  he  appeared  at  big-time 
spots  like  New  York's  Copacabana, 
the  Youngest  performer  ever  to 
headline  there.  This  fall,  tallEr, 
leaner,  and  handsomer,  he'll  be  seen 
plaYing  himself — in  the  new  TV 
series,  Dan  Raven,  for  the  pilot  of 
whicH  he  wrote  and  Sang  three 
new  tunes.  Born  in  Ottawa,  Canada, 
on  July  30, 1941,  he  prevailed  on  his 
family  last  year  to  move  nearer  to 
New  York  so  that  he  could  be  at 
home  oftener,  and  the  Ankas  have 
settled  down  in  a  white  ranch  house 
in  Teaneck,  New  JeRsey.  There's  a 
pOol,  and  kids  come  and  go  at  all 
hours.  Th|s  suits  Paul  just  fine.  His 
big  passion  is  music,  but  he  likes 
fuN  and  girls,  too. 


PAUL'S  SECRET  IS: 


I  want  to 


HOW  TO  DO  IT:  See  the  instructions  for 
Fabian.  The  system  for  solving  each  part  of 
this  puzzle  is  exactly  the  same,  though  the 
number  of  letters  may  vary — and,  of  course, 
the  words  are  different.  PAUL  ANKA's 
secret  is  two  words — five  letters  and  eight, 
as  capitalized  in  story  above. 


Guess  the  SECRETS  of  the  STARS 


by  JACK  BAILEY 


Each  Queen  For  A  Day, 
every  one  a  lady! 
What  mere  man  wouldn't 
jump  at  the  chance  to 
fulfill  their  unselfish, 
unpredictable  wishes? 


tt'1%  ■ 
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Fifteen  years  ago,  I  began  my  love  affair  with  3,900 
women.  Every  week  of  those  fifteen  years,  I  have 
romanced  five  ladies.  I  love  them.  I  hope  they  love 
me.  And  my  wife  does  not  object  to  my  career  as  a 
Casanova!  She  knows  there  is  safety  in  numbers — 
and  the  ladies  are  those  who  are  chosen  Queen  for  a 
Day,  on  the  program  of  that  name. 

As  in  any  courtship,  I  woo  them  with  gifts,  try  to 
gratify  the  deepest  desires  of  their  hearts,  share  their 
heartaches  and  try  to  help  them  find  happiness. 

Why  do  I  love  them? 

First  of  all,  because  they're  ladies.  I  never  call  the 
members  of  my  audience  or  the  Queens  anything  but 
"ladies."  I  think  it's  bad  taste  to  call  ladies  "gals."  If 
a  commercial  reads,  "You  gals  at  home  want  to 
know  what  to  wear,"  I  change  it  to  "You  ladies  at 
home,"  and  so  forth. 

I  have  never  met  a  Queen  who  wasn't  a  lady.  When 
you  have  interviewed  ladies  for  as  many  years  as  I 
have — twenty-one  ladies  a  day,  before  the  show  even 
goes  over  the  telewaves — you  (Continued  on  page  63) 

Jack  Bailey  stars  as  the  host  of  Queen  For  A  Day,  seen  on  NBC-TV, 
Monday  through  Friday,  at  2  P.M.  EDT,  under  multiple  sponsorship. 
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Jifteen  years  ago,  I  began  my  love  affair  with  3,900 

women.  Every  week  of  those  fifteen  years,  I  have 
romanced  five  ladies.  I  love  them.  I  hope  they  love 
me.  And  my  wife  does  not  object  to  my  career  as  a 
Casanova!  She  knows  there  is  safety  in  numbers— 
and  the  ladies  are  those  who  are  chosen  Queen  for  a 
Day,  on  the  program  of  that  name. 

As  in  any  courtship,  I  woo  them  with  gifts,  try  to 
gratify  the  deepest  desires  of  their  hearts,  share  their 
heartaches  and  try  to  help  them  find  happiness. 

Why  do  I  love  them?  ,,    . 

First  of  all,  because  they're  ladies.  I  never  call  the 
members  of  my  audience  or  the  Queens  anything  but 
"ladies."  I  think  it's  bad  taste  to  call  ladies  gals.  It 
a  commercial  reads,  "You  gals  at  home  want  to 
know  what  to  wear,"  I  change  it  to  "You  ladies  at 
home,"  and  so  forth.  ,     ... 

I  have  never  met  a  Queen  who  wasn  t  a  lady,  wnen 
you  have  interviewed  ladies  for  as  many  years  as  i 
have-twenty-one  ladies  a  day,  before  the  show  even 
goes  over  the  telewaves— you  (Continued  on  page  ™> 
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Time  for  play,  too?  Piano  playing  is  mostly 
a  gag — Bill  and  his  wife  Ann  prefer  listening  to 
hi-fi.  But  photography's  a  serious  hobby  he 
could  do  professionally  if  he  needed  another  Job! 


by  HERBERT  KAMM 

There  is  a  growing  suspicion  that — for  all 
the  many  hours  you  see  him  on  TV  or 
hear  him  on  radio — Bill  Cullen  doesn't 
exist  at  all.  That  he's  really  several  persons 
using  the  same  name.  This  slight  state  of 
confusion  is  entirely  understandable.  Bill's 
workaday  schedule  is  something  of  a 
legend  in  the  business,  a  sort  of  now-you- 
see-him-now-you-don't  act  which  withers 
most  of  the  people  around  him  and  makes 
them  envy  his  remarkable  endurance  and 
unfailing  good  humor. 

The  person  least  impressed  by  this 
ability  to  perform  like  a  one-man  network 
is  William  Lawrence  Cullen  himself,  who 
scorns  any  suggestions  that  he  will  one  day 
bump  into  himself  rounding  a  corner. 
There's  no  confusion  whatever,  in  Bill's 
own  mind.  He  has  never  been  analyzed, 
psychiatrized  or  mesmerized.  He  doesn't 
have  nightmares  or  hallucinations.  He  isn't 
insecure  or  afflicted  by  doubts  about  yes- 
terday, today  or  tomorrow. 

He  is,  in  a  word,  a  full-grown  marvel: 
A  genius  at  whistling  while  he  works;  a 
man  who,  like  a  languid  pussycat,  manages 
to  keep  his  muscles  loose  and  his  mental 
fibers  untangled.  How  does  he  do  it?  "It's 
a  cinch,"  he  said  (Continued  on  page  79) 

Bill  is  seen  on  I've  Got  A  Secret,  CBS-TV,  Wed.,  9:30 
P.M.,  EDT,  sponsored  by  Winston  Cigarettes  and  Bristol- 
Myers  Company.  He  hosts  The  Price  Is  Right,  as  seen  on 
NBC-TV,  M-F,  11  A.M.  EDT— also  Wed.,  8:30  P.M.— 
under  multiple  sponsorship.  The  Bill  Cullen  Show  is  on 
WNBC  Radio  (N.Y.),  M-F,  6-10  A.M.;  Sat.,  8-10  A.M. 


iram? 


The  Price  Is  Right  (day  and  night) 
.  .  .  I've  Got  A  Secret  .  .  .  and  a 
daily  program  on  radio . . .  how  many 
Bill  Cullens  have  we  here? 
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Nancy's  proud  of  dad  Frank  Sinatra 
and  fiance  Tommy  Sands  .  .  .  but 
finds  them  alike  in  just  one  respect- 
which  does  credit  to  them  both 


First  man  in  Nancy's  young  life:  Frank  Sinatra.  Above, 
with  Frank  Jr.  at  1 954  Awards  dinner — when  they  gave  Dad  a 
treasured  gift.  Left,  after  1955  trip  to  Australia — 
about  which  Frank  makes  cogent  comparisons  today.  Below, 
on  his  ABC-TV  special  this  May.  Facing  page:  Nancy  with 
singer  Tommy  Sands — no"carbon  copy"of  Dadoranyoneelse! 


by  KATHLEEN  POST 


The  engagement  of  Nancy  Sinatra  Jr.  to  Tommy 
Sands  raised  a  rather  large  question.  How 
would  her  father  take  it?  Would  the  swinging 
enchanter — who  once  made  little  girls  swoon  and 
still  holds  their  hearts,  now  that  they  are  grown 
women — resent  playing  father  of  the  bride?  Would 
Frank  Sinatra,  like  other  matinee  idols  before 
him,  prefer  his  young  daughter  to  remain  a  child 
and  thus  not  spoil  the  public  image  of  him  as  a 
romantic  hero,  available  and  family-free?  ...  On 
this  subject,  as  on  all  private  matters,  "The 
Leader"  ain't  a-talking — at  least,  not  publicly — but 
there  are  unmistakable  clues  as  to  how  he  feels. 
Within   his   circle,  the    (Continued  on  page   80) 
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her  line  is  Headlines 


— about  other  celebrities,  that  is ! 
But  Dorothy  Kilgallen  can't  help 
being  a  star  herself,  whether  as  TV 
panelist  on  What's  My  Line?  or 
as  hostess  in  her  own  fabulous  home 

by  MARTIN  COHEN 


^Fm"-' 


At  top:  With  teammates  and  guest  panelist  George  Sanders 
playing  What's  My  Line?  Above:  Nightclubbing  with  hus- 
band Richard  Kollmar  (co-star  of  local  radio  program  Break- 
fast With  Dorothy  And  Dick).  Left:  Ace  reporter  Kilgallen 
in  her  ostrich-feather  gown  for  Princess  Margaret's  wedding. 


ON  the  corner  at  Park  Avenue  stood  the  usual 
handful  of  uniformed  policemen  protecting 
the  building  of  the  Russian  Ambassador  to 
the  U.N.  On  down  the  block,  at  a  handsome  town 
house,  we  pressed  the  bell  and  a  maid  opened  the 
door  to  the  home  of  one  of  America's  most  in- 
triguing and  famous  women.  "I'll  tell  Mrs.  Kollmar 
that  you're  here,"  the  maid  said.  In  a  moment, 
she  was  back  and  led  us  into  an  elevator,  then  off 
at  the  second  floor  and  into  the  drawing  room. 
A  large  room,  sunny  in  pink  and  lavender,  it  has 
the  splendor  and  delicate  taste  of  an  era  of 
gentility  seldom  remembered  in  Manhattan.  The 

Dorothy  Kilgallen  is  regular  panelist  on  What's  My  Line?,  as  seen 
over  CBS-TV,  Sunday,  at  10:30  P.M.  EDT,  sponsored  by  the  Sunbeam 
Corporation  and  the  Kellogg  Company.  She  and  her  husband,  Richard 
Kollmar,  are  heard  on  Breakfast  With  Dorothy  And  Dick,  over  WOR 
Radio  (New  York),  Monday  through  Friday,  8:15  to  9  A.M.  EDT. 

Continued-   i 
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her  line  is  Headlines 


(Continued) 


Fabulous  is  the  word  for  the  Kollmars'  home — and  for 
their  devotion  to  their  children.  Youngest  is  Kerry 
(above)  at  six;  Jill  is  16  and  Dickie,  18.  Dorothy 
herself  (left)   began   her   journalistic  career  at    17. 


furnishings  might  be  called  "streamlined  Vic- 
torian." There  are  dozens  of  candles  set  in 
Georgian  and  Waterford  crystal.  There  are 
original  Louis  XVI  consoles,  Venetian  side- 
tables,  and  chairs  by  Belter,  best  known  of  all 
Victorian  furniture  makers. 

Mrs.  Kollmar's  secretary  came  in  and  apolo- 
getically explained  that  Mrs.  Kollmar  was 
delayed  in  her  office  by  a  phone  call.  While 
we  waited,  we  looked  around  the  room  which 
so  clearly  delineates  the  woman — the  luxuri- 
ous drapes,  the  jade  objects  and  porcelain 
figures.  As  we  set  up  the  tape  recorder  beside 
the  fireplace,  a  young,  lovely  woman  came 
running  in  the  room. 

"I'm  sorry  I  kept  you  waiting,"  said  Mrs. 
Richard  Kollmar,  nee  Dorothy  Kilgallen. 
"There  were  two  long-distance  calls.  There 
are  so  many  items  in  the  column  to  be  checked 
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Americana  room  is  also  furnished  in  period  style — 
but  its  colors  are  a  vivid  contrast  to  the  pink  and 
lavender  of  the  drawing  room.  Large  painting  (above) 
is  one  of  many  Civil  War  and  Revolutionary  relics. 


and  it  takes  a  lot  of  phoning."  She  wore  a 
champagne-colored  silk  sheath  and  coral 
shoes,  her  only  jewelry  a  multi-colored  neck- 
lace. Her  hair  is  reddish  dark  brown,  her  skin 
delicate  and  translucent. 

Almost  at  once,  we  found  ourselves  talking 
about  her  reporting  of  the  Finch  trial.  Doro- 
thy Kilgallen  has  been  a  panelist  on  Whafs 
My  Line?  for  ten  years,  but  she  is  at  least 
equally  well  known  as  one  of  the  best  female 
reporters  in  the  country.  Her  daily  column, 
"The  Voice  of  Broadway,"  is  syndicated  in 
177  newspapers.  Her  page-one,  bylined  sto- 
ries of  coronations,  murder  trials,  royal  visits 
and  other  special  events  have  been  read  the 
world  over. 

"The  funniest  thing  happened  when  I  was 
in  California  on  the  Finch  trial,"  she  was  say- 
ing. "I  was  having   (Continued  on  page  67) 


He  sings  up  a  storm,  writes  hit  songs  .  .  .  looks 
like  an  angel,  paints  like  a  demon.  Bob  Crewe's 
the  living  end  .  .  .  and  that's  just  the  beginning 

by  HELEN  BOLSTAD 

A  hit  songwriter  has  emerged  from  behind  his  copy- 
rights to  become  a  hit  singer.  He  is  also  headed 
for  star  acting  roles.  The  only  wonder  is  that  this  did 
not  happen  sooner,  for  this  young  entertainer 
has  talent,  voice,  intelligence,  knowledge,  looks,  charm. 
He  is  Bob  Crewe,  who  went  on  the  pop  music  charts 
and  major  television  shows  with  a  couple  of  numbers  he 
did  not  write — "The  Whiffenpoof  Song"  and  "Water 
Boy" — and  sent  other  singers  hitward  with  some  he 
did — including  "Okefenokee,"  "Lucky  Ladybug," 
"Silhouettes,"  "Tallahassee  Lassie,"  "La  Dee  Dah." 
Yet  music  is  only  a  part  of  the    (Continued  on  page  77) 


At  23,  Bob  has  the  voice  for  any  type 
of  song,  proves  it  on  the  Warwick  album, 
"Kicks."  His  paintings  also  sell,  and 
there's  seemingly  no  limit  to  his  talents. 
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Happy"  Is  the  Word 


Opposite  page:  New  series,  Happy,  is  named  for  baby  played 
alternately  by  twins  David  and  Steven  Born.  Starring  as  his 
parents,  Ronnie  Burns  and  Yvonne  Lime  run  a  motel  (above), 
have  a  jovial  uncle  with  a  roving  eye — below,  Lloyd  Corrigan 
with  (left  to  right)  Evon  Thomas,  Joanna  Lee,  Coco  Morriss. 


Second  generation  in  a  distinguished 
show-biz  family,  Ronnie  Burns 
now  branches  out  on  his  own — playing 
"parent"  to  a  third  generation! 


Ronnie  himself  got  start  with  parents  George  Burns 
and  Sracie  Allen,  on  their  own  long-popular  series. 


by  BILL  KELSAY 

Happy  is  not  only  the  title  of  the  show.  It's 
an  apt  adjective  for  Ronnie  Burns  and 
his  family.  "When  I  told  the  folks  about 
it,"  Ronnie  grins,  "they  said,  'Ah! 
Working  at  last!'  "...  "The  folks,"  in  case 
you  didn't  know,  are  George  Burns  and 
Gracie  Allen.   They  brought  their  boy  Ronnie 
along  slowly  in  the  business  of  entertainment 
because — as  the  old  vaudevillians  say — 
"There's  no  place  to  be  bad  anymore." 
Ronnie  himself  has  observed  among  his 
friends  that  "if  you're  {Continued  on  page  57) 

Ronnie  is  Christopher  Day  in  Happy,  NBC-TV,  Wed.,  9  P.M. 
EDT,  sponsored  by  Kraft  Foods  Div.,  National  Dairy  Products. 


First  impressions  just  didn't  click  when  Julie  Bovasso  and 
Len  Wayland  met  on  From  These  Roots.  Then  they  learned 
that  romance  can  blossom  where  you  least  expect  to  find  it 

by  FRANCES  KISH 

Everyone  knows  the  old  saying,  yet  everyone  is  surprised  when 
two  people  who  seem  to  be  exact  opposites  are  attracted  to  each 
other.  How  could  it  happen?  And  no  one  is  more  amazed  than  the 
couple  themselves!  Dark  and  volatile  Julie  Bovasso,  who  plays  Rose 
Fraser,  and  blond  and  quiet-mannered  Len  Wayland,  who  plays 
Dr.  Buck  Weaver,  met  in  June,  two  years  ago,  on  the  set  of  NBC-TV's 
From  These  Roots.  At  first,  he  thought  she  was  a  bit  mad.  "I  was 
always  a  rather  flamboyant  type,"  Julie  admits.  At  first,  she  thought 
he  was  a  square.  "I  have  always  been   (Continued  on  page  82) 
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First  lesson  was  how  to  drive  a  car 
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and  Julie  walk  in  Greenwich  Village  now  .  .  .  with  "Marie"  setting  a  dogged  pace. 


Len  claims  he  wed  Julie  to  get  a 
picture  she'd  painted  (now  over  the 
fireplace,  above)  .  .  .  Julie  swears 
she  said  yes  because  he  promised 
to  keep  roses  on  her  piano  (below) 
.  .  .  both  agree  they've  found  much 
more  durable  reasons  for  marriage! 


Julie  Bovasso  and  Len  Wayland  are  Rose 
Fraser  and  Dr.  Buck  Weaver  in  From 
These  Roots,  NBC-TV,  M-F,  3:30  to 
4  P.M.  EDT,  under  multiple  sponsorship. 
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Len  claims^  he  wed  Julie  to  get  a 
picture  she'd  painted  (now  over  the 
fireplace,  above)  .  .  .  Julie  swears 
she  said  yes  because  he  promised 
to  keep  roses  on  her  piano  (below) 
.  .  .  both  agree  they've  found  much 
"  durable  reasons  for  marriage! 


First  impressions  just  didn't  click  when  Julie  Bovasso  and 
Len  Wayland  met  on  From  These  Roots.  Then  they  learned 
thai  romance  can  blossom  where  you  least  expect  to  find  it 

by  FRANCES  KISH 

pvERYONE  knows  the  old  saying,  yet  everyone  is  surprised  when 
K  two  people  who  seem  to  be  exact  opposites  are  attracted  to  each 
other.  How  could  it  happen?  And  no  one  is  more  amazed  than  the 
couple  themselves!  Dark  and  volatile  Julie  Bovasso,  who  plays  Rose 
Fraser,  and  blond  and  quiet-mannered  Len  Wayland,  who  plays 
Dr.  Buck  Weaver,  met  in  June,  two  years  ago,  on  the  set  of  NBC-TV's 
from  1  hese  Roots.  At  first,  he  thought  she  was  a  bit  mad.  "I  was 
always  a  rather  flamboyant  type,"  Julie  admits.  At  first,  she  thought 
he  was  a  square,    I  have  always  been   (Continued  on  page  32) 
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an  open  letter  from 

DICK  CLARK 


In  spite  of  the  turmoil  and  the  shouting  in  Washington, 
Dick  Clark  found  that — give  or  take  a  few — people  are 
still  warm,  friendly  beings.  Here's  his   own  story   .   .   . 


This  is  an  open  letter  to  Connie  Francis, 
Duane  Eddy,  Paul  Anka,  Bobby  Rydell, 
and  all  the  many  other  friends  and  viewers 
who  wrote  and  phoned  to  express  their  faith 
and  confidence  in  me  at  a  time  when  I  was 
undergoing  a  very  difficult  and  trying  expe- 
rience. 

I  remember  the  little  girl  who  charged  up 
to  me  in  Washington  wearing  an  auto- 
graphed hat  which  boasted  a  long  Yankee 
Doodle  feather.  And,  before  I  went  to  Wash- 
ington, the  fellow  who  runs  the  corner  drug 
store  told  me  that  a  lot  of  children  were  go- 
ing to  church  to  light  candles  for  me.  Andy 
Williams  called  from  a  hospital  where  he 
was  getting  a  check-up.  He  wanted  to  talk  to 
me  and  my  wife  as  a  personal  friend  to  as- 
sure us  of  his  moral  support. 

Reporters  were  hounding  everyone  I  ever 
knew  in  show  business  and  each  would  call 
me  afterwards  and  say,  "Don't  worry.  We're 
with  you."  And  some  were  kind  enough  to 
point  out  that  I  was  responsible  for  bringing 
to  the  fore  more  new  stars  in  the  last  three 
years  than  any  other  person  in  the  business. 
Duane  Eddy,  who  was  on  a  very  successful 
tour  in  England,  phoned  his  manager  in  New 
York  three  or  four  weeks  before  the  hear- 
ings took  place  to  announce,  "I'm  cancelling 
the  last  two  weeks  of  my  tour  to  be  with 
Dick  and  to  tell  everyone  who  will  listen 
what  a  really  fine  person  he  is."  Duane's 
manager  told  him  not  to  cancel  because 
there  was  nothing  he  could  do.  But  Duane 


did  cancel  and  sat  around  in  New  York  for 
a  week  just  to  be  on  hand.  Letters  came  in 
from  viewers  telling  me  not  to  worry  and 
that  everything  would  turn  out  all  right,  and 
the  judgment  of  my  TV  audience — which  is 
over  50%  adult — after  watching  me  six  days 
a  week  for  three  years  had  considerable 
meaning.  Connie  Francis  pointed  out,  "No 
one  can  remain  on  television  for  the  time 
Dick  has  and  be  a  phony  and  not  have  the 
public  realize  it."  The  week  before  I  went  to 
Washington,  the  folks  in  The  Little  Theater 
all  got  together — from  the  producer  and  di- 
rector down  to  the  man  who  tends  the  fur- 
nace— and  gave  me  a  little  pat  on  the  back 
and  a  good  luck  card  signed  by  everyone. 

To  all  of  these  people  I  am  deeply  grateful 
for  it  was  such  acts  of  human  kindness  that 
encouraged  and  sustained  me.  I've  always 
tried  to  conduct  my  personal  and  business 
affairs  with  a  feeling  for  other  people's  feel- 
ings, with  fairness  and  honesty  and  with,  I 
hope,  a  note  of  compassion  and  humility. 
And  during  that  seven  months  of  nervous 
strain  I  learned,  as  you  never  can  unless  you 
undergo  the  experience,  that  the  way  you 
live  and  the  way  you  conduct  your  affairs  is, 
in  the  long  run,  the  most  important  thing  in 
life.  Whatever  insinuations  and  cruel  accusa- 
tions were  written  by  extremely  prejudiced 
people,  those  who  knew  me  and  who  had 
dealt  with  me  and  those  who  watched  and 
saw  me  every  day  knew  that  the  accusations 
were  lies.  (Continued  on  page  75) 


For  a  nationwide  opinion  poll  on  Dick  Clark — 
from  both  teenagers  and  their  parents — see  following  pages  -^ 
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an  open  opinion  forum  on 

DICK  CLARK 

The  burning  question  for  any  TV  personality,  once  subjected  to  Congressional  hearings, 

is:  How  will  this  affect  my  audience?  To  find  out,  TV  Radio  Mirror— 
through  reporters  working  for  major  newspapers — invoked  candid  opinion  on  Dick  Clark 

from  cities  across  the  country.    These  statements  come  from  a  representative 
group  of  teenagers,  and — for  the  adult  view — from  the  parents  of  these  same  teenagers 


Mr.  Arthur  B.  Johnsey 

of  The  Miami  Herald 

interviews 

Barbara  Barhite: 

"The  Dick  Clark  programs  are 
just  right  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned. And  they  haven't  been 
hurt  one  bit  by  his  appearance 
before  the  Senate  Committee 
investigating  'payola.'  I  like 
his  music  and  I  like  him  as  a 
person.  My  friends  do,  too. 
Everybody  just  looks  up  to  him.  This  was  true  after 
the  committee  hearing  as  well  as  before.  Whatever  rea- 
sons we  had  for  liking  him  before  are  ju9t  as  good  now 
and  I  see  no  reason  to  change  my  opinion  on  account 
of  anything  that  came  out  at  the  hearings.  I  liked  the 
Dick  Clark  program's  music.  That's  because  he  under- 
stands teenagers  and  he  understands  the  kind  of  music 
they  like.  They  haven't  proved  he  played  favorites  in 
selecting  persons  to  appear  on  his  programs.  And,  as 
for  promoting  records  made  by  companies  in  which  he 
had  a  personal  interest — that  sort  of  thing  isn't  too  effec- 
tive. A  record  promoted  isn't  necessarily  accepted.  If 
the  kids  don't  like  a  record,  they  won't  take  it.  Clark 
has  showed  a  willingness  to  bring  onto  his  program  too 
great  a  variety  of  talent  to  be  successfully  accused  of 
playing  favorites  in  favor  of  a  group  of  his  friends.  I 
think  whatever  have  been  his  reasons  for  his  program 
selections — the  results  came  out  right." 

• 
Barbara    Barhite    of    Miami    is    a    baton-twirling    majorette    for 
Miami  Senior  High  School,  and  was  elected  "Miss  Majorette  of 
Florida"  for  1959  in  statewide  competition. 

Mr.  Johnsey  also  interviewed 
Barbara's  mother,  Mrs.  Doris  Barhite: 

"Dick  Clark's  program  is  having  a  good  effect  upon  teen- 
agers, in  my  opinion.  I  think  he's  a  healthy  individual. 


He  has  the  right  sort  of  atmosphere  about  his  program. 
The  young  people  have  a  lot  of  fun  but  he  tries  to  make 
them  dress  correctly,  too.  I'd  much  rather  have  mine  lis- 
tening to  him  than  riding  around  in  an  automobile. 
After  all — the  way  the  Senate  Committee  hearings  turned 
out — it  appears  to  me  his  business  practices  were  very 
much  like  those  a  lot  of  people  accept  as  standard  prac- 
tices for  getting  ahead  these  days.  He  was  doing  just 
about  what  others  in  his  place  would  have  done  if  they 
could.  And  now  that  it  has  been  exposed  in  the  Senate 
hearings  to  the  public  view,  I'm  sure  whatever  was 
wrong  about  it,  if  anything,  will  be  straightened  out." 


Fairfax  Nisbet, 

TV  Editor  of  the 

The  Dallas  Morning  News 

interviews  Carolyn 

Draper : 

"I  have  been  a  Dick  Clark  fan 
for  some  time  and  I  still  ad- 
mire him.  My  friends  and  I 
enjoy  his  program,  and  I 
think  he  has  been  wonderful 
in  helping  young  unknown  tal- 
ent get  started.  About  those 
business  deals,  since  when  has  it  been  a  crime  in  Amer- 
ica for  one  man  to  have  interests  in  more  than  one  busi- 
ness? And  as  soon  as  the  matter  came  up  he  sold  his 
different  companies.  But  I  feel  his  business  affairs  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  TV  star  Dick  Clark  who  not  only 
entertains  us,  but  makes  all  of  us  feel  that  he  understands 
our  problems  and  is  on  our  side.  No  wonder  we  root  for 
him  too!" 


Carolyn  Draper,  17,  of  Dallas,  Texas,  is  a  junior  at  Sunset  High 
School.  A  talented  singer,  she  is  a  member  of  the  Oak  Cliff 
Presbyterian  Church  Choir,  and  also  has  appeared  in  choral 
groups  and  as  soloist  in  school  entertainment  events. 


Arriving  in  Washington  for  second  round  of  questioning,  Dick  Clark  is  photographed  by  fan  Janet  McNeil. 


Mr.  Nisbet  also  interviewed  Mrs.  Draper,  the 
mother  of  Carolyn  and  also  13-year-old  Sarah: 

"I  have  frequently  checked  the  'Dick  Clark  Show'  and 
have  been  impressed  with  the  easy  manner  in  which  he 
handles  his  audiences,  never  letting  the  youngsters'  fan 
fever  run  high  enough  to  spoil  the  show  for  home  view- 
ers or  themselves.  I  also  note  that  my  youngsters  and 
their  friends  have  paid  little  attention  to  his  investigation 
by  headline-hunter  politicians,  but  they  do  heed  Dick 
Clark's  sound  advice  on  manners  and  conduct,  an  im- 
portant point  from  the  viewpoint  of  a  parent." 


Mr.  Donald  A.  McDonough 

of 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer 

interviews  Maureen 

Sheehan : 

"I  have  been  a  Dick  Clark  fan 
for  as  many  years  as  the  show 
has  emanated  from  its  home 
in  the  Philadelphia  WFIL  sta- 
tions. Dick  Clark  has  always 
been  a  good  guy;  what  I  mean 
is  he  gives  the  impression  of 
being  a  good  American,  sort  of  a  good  influence  on  the 
youth  of  America.  I  understand  the  problems  he's  been 


having  lately,  but  then  again,  he's  still  the  biggest  disc 
jockey  in  the  nation.  Then  again,  look  at  all  the  good 
he's  done  for  Fabian  and  Bobby  Rydell.  He's  always 
helping  the  Philly  singers  and  the  rock  'n'  roll  groups. 
He's  done  a  lot  for  Frankie  Avalon  too  (another  Phila- 
delphia artist)  but  not  as  fast  as  he  pushed  Fabian  and 
Bobby  Rydell.  I  would  be  very  sad  to  see  Dick  Clark 
leave  the  TV  airwaves,  because  it  would  be  awfully  hard 
to  replace  him  with  someone  just  as  sharp.  He's  never 
fresh  and  I've  gotten  so  used  to  him,  I  would  miss  him. 
Of  course,  he's  a  little  silly  at  times,  but  that's  'cause  he 
works  in  front  of  kids.  But  I  still  feel  like  my  girl  friends 
about  Dick  Clark,  and  we  listen  to  him  every  day." 

• 
Pert  Maureen  Sheehan  is  a  17-year-old  Camden  Catholic  High 
School  senior. 


Mr.  McDonough  also  interviewed 
Maureen's  mother,  Mrs.  Joseph  Sheehan: 

"I  think  Dick  Clark  is  essentially  a  good  person.  I  don't 
approve  of  his  taking  'payola'  but  I  think  I  understand 
why  he  did  take  it.  (Editor's  Note:  Mrs.  Sheehan  is 
mistaken  in  her  belief  that  Mr.  Clark  admitted  accept- 
ance of  payola.  He  did  not.)  The  fact  is  that  he's  a 
family  man  and,  like  any  man  with  a  wife  and  a  child  to 
provide  for,  he's  going  to  do  the  best  he  can  for  them. 
In  any  event,  Dick  Clark  is  a  well-mannered  host  and 
has   always    conducted   his    (Continued    on   page   60) 
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There  11  be  some  changes  made: 


This  year — earlier  than  ever  before- — networks 

and  sponsors  are  looking  at  pilot  films 

with  high  hopes  of  bringing  viewers  a  sparkling 

array  of  fresh  shows  in  the  coming  season. 

On  these  pages  are  some  of  the  hottest  contenders 

for  "prime  time" — most  of  them  offering  new 

faces  and  unusual  plots  for  your  TV  entertainment 


ROUTE  66  Off  on  that  famous  trans-U.S.  highway  go  a  couple 
of  footloose  boys.  Yes,  there'll  be  a  girl  mixed  up  in  their  CBS 
adventures.  And  what  a  girl!  She's  ex-brat  Patty  McCormack,  not 
quite  15  (till  August  21)  but  a  poised  veteran  who  was  the  little 
fiend  in  the  play  and  movie  "The  Bad  Seed"  and  a  little  angel  in 
TV's  /  Remember  Mama.  New  York  born,  like  Patty,  dark-eyed 
George  Maharis  was  one  of  a  trio  properly  called  "The  Singing 
Marines,"  before  he  turned  actor  in  TV  dramas.  His  road  pal  on 
Route  66  is  Martin  Milner,  whose  face  is  well-known  in  movies. 
Marty's  28,  married  to  actress  Judy  Jones.  Their  Amy  is  just  two. 


► 


Tin 
New 


Series 
fir 

Fall 


MICHAEL  SHAYNE  Oh,  those  private 
eyes  with  the  roving  eyes!  Even  a  pert  sec- 
retary like  Patricia  Donahue  won't  be  able 
to  keep  Richard  Denning  from  chasing  other 
gals  in  NBC's  new  mystery.  Dick's  an  old 
hand  at  the  whodunit  game,  has  been  a  TV 
sleuth  on  Mr.  And  Mrs.  North.  His  acting 
career  goes  back  to  1937,  when  23-year-old 
Denning  was  a  bright  new  juvenile  at  Para- 
mount. War  years  brought  him  a  Navy  uni- 
form, a  wife  (starlet  Evelyn  Ankers)  and  a 
daughter  (Dianna  Dee,  now  16).  Most  recent 
of  his  movie  hits  was  "An  Affair  to  Remem- 
ber." If  current  plans  for  Michael  Shayne  go 
through,  this  will  be  a  full-hour  series,  giving 
detective  Denning  plenty  of  room  to  swing. 


' 

SURFSIDE  SIX  Dial  that  ex- 
change (by  turning  to  your  ABC 
channel  come  fall),  and  you'll 
get  Diane  McBain,  a  blonde  dis- 
traction in  the  midst  of  all  the 
cops-and-robbers  fun.  Born  in 
Cleveland  on  May  18,  1941, 
she  grew  up  in  Glendale,  Cali- 
fornia, handily  next-door  to 
Hollywood.  Last  year,  a  talent 
scout  talked  Diane  out  of  her 
college  project  and  into  roles 
on  Maverick  and  77  Sunset 
Strip.  This  year  you'll  see  her  on 
your  theater  screen  in  Warner's 
"Ice  Palace"  before  she  flashes 
on    your    set    in    Surf  side    Six. 


TURNPIKE  It  was  a  toss-up:  Would  sports  or  show 
business  be  Frank  Gifford's  life?  As  a  U.S.C.  half- 
back, Frank  made  All  American;  with  the  New  York 
Giants,  he's  been  a  top  star  of  pro  football.  By  way 
of  sportscasting  on  CBS  Radio,  he  maneuvered  into 
acting,  and  now,  only  30,  he's  set  for  another  career 
as  the  New  Jersey  state  trooper  of  CBS-TV's  Turn- 
pike— good  news  shared  by  wife  Maxine,  sons  Jeff 
and  Kyle,  daughter  Victoria,  and  a  host  of  rooters. 


DAN  RAVEN  A  reformed  character — is  handsome  Skip 
Homeier  in  the  title  role  of  NBC's  crime-busting-in-Holly- 
wood  saga.  In  1944  (then  nicknamed  Skippy),  he  was  a 
nasty  14-year-old  Nazi  on  stage  and  screen  in  "Tomorrow 
the  World."  As  a  grownup,  Skip  has  been  mostly  the  out- 
law, till  Raven  cast  him  as  the  law.  A  surprise  guest  with 
Skip  will  be  Paul  Anka.  Canada's  singing-composing  sen- 
sation was  supposed  to  do  one  episode,  as  himself,  but  he 
may  do  others.  Terry   Huntingdon  appears  as-  Paul's  girl. 
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There  11  be  some  changes  made. 


This  year— earlier  than  ever  before— networks  . 

and  sponsors  are  looWng  at  pilot  films 

with  high  hopes  of  bringing  viewers  a  sparkling 

array  of  fresh  shows  in  the  coining  season. 

On  these  pages  are  some  of  the  hottest  contenders 

for  "prime  time"— most  of  them  offering  new 

faces  and  unusual  plots  for  your  TV  entertainment 


ROUTE  66  Off  on  that  famous  trons-U.S.  highway  go  a  couple 
of  footloose  boys.  Yes,  there'll  be  a  girl  mixed  up  in  their  CBS 
adventures.  And  what  a  girl!  She's  ex-brat  Patty  McCormack,  not 
quite  15  (till  August  21)  but  a  poised  veteran  who  was  the  little 
fiend  in  the  ploy  and  movie  "The  Bad  Seed"  and  a  little  angel  in 
rV's  /  Remember  Mama.  New  York  born,  like  Patty,  dark-eyed 
George  Mohoris  wos  one  of  a  trio  properly  called  "The  Singing 
Marines,"  before  he  turned  actor  in  TV  dramas.  His  road  pal  on 
Route  M>  is  Martin  Milner,  whose  face  is  well-known  in  movies. 
Marty's  28,  married  to  actress  Judy  Jones.  Their  Amy  is  just  two. 
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MICHAEL  SHAYNE  Oh,  those  private 
eyes  with  the  roving  eyes!  Even  a  pert  sec- 
retary like  Patricia  Donahue  won't  be  able 
to  keep  Richard  Denning  from  chasing  other 
gals  in  NBC's  new  mystery.  Dick's  an  old 
hand  at  the  whodunit  game,  has  been  o  IV 
sleuth  on  Mr.  And  Mrs.  North.  His  acting 
career  goes  back  to  1937,  when  23-year-old 
Denning  was  a  bright  new  juvenile  ot  Para- 
mount. War  years  brought  him  a  Navy  uni- 
form, a  wife  (starlet  Evelyn  Ankers]  and  a 
daughter  (Dianna  Dee,  now  16).  Most  recent 
of  his  movie  hits  was  "An  Affair  to  Remem- 
ber." If  current  plans  for  Michael  ShaynefP 
through,  this  will  be  a  full-hour  series,  giving 
detective  Denning  plenty  of  room  to  swing- 


SURFSIDE  SIX  Dial  that  ex- 
change (by  turning  to  your  ABC 
channel  come  fall),  and  you'll 
get  Diane  McBain,  a  blonde  dis- 
traction in  the  midst  of  all  the 
cops-and-robbers  fun.  Born  in 
Cleveland  on  May  18,  1941, 
she  grew  up  in  Glendole,  Cali- 
fornia, handily  next-door  to 
Hollywood.  Last  year,  a  talent 
scout  talked  Diane  out  of  her 
college  project  and  into  roles 
on  Maverick  and  77  Sunset 
Strip.  This  year  you'll  see  her  on 
your  theater  screen  in  Warner's 
"Ice  Palace"  before  she  flashes 
on   your  set   in   Surjside   Six. 


TURNPIKE  It  was  a  toss-up:  Would  sports  or  show 
business  be  Frank  Gifford's  life?  As  a  U.S.C.  half- 
bock,  Frank  made  All  American:  with  the  New  York 
Giants,  he's  been  a  top  star  of  pro  football.  By  way 
ot  sportscasting  on  CBS  Radio,  he  maneuvered  into 
acting,  and  now.  only  30,  he's  set  for  another  career 
as  the  New  Jersey  state  trooper  of  CBS-TV's  Turn- 
**e--good  news  shared  by  wife  Maxine,  sons  Jeff 
and  Kyle,  daughter  Victoria,  and  a  host  of  rooters. 


DAN  RAVEN  A  reformed  character — is  handsome  Skip 
Homeier  in  the  title  role  of  NBC's  crime-busting-in-Holly- 
wood  saga.  In  1944  (then  nicknamed  Skippy),  he  wos  a 
nasty  14-year-old  Nazi  on  stage  and  screen  in  "Tomorrow 
the  World."  As  a  grownup,  Skip  has  been  mostly  the  out- 
law, till  Raven  cast  him  as  the  law.  A  surprise  guest  with 
Skip  will  be  Paul  Anko.  Canada's  singing-composing  sen- 
sation was  supposed  to  do  one  episode,  as  himself,  but  he 
may  do  others.  Terry  Huntingdon  appears  as  Paul's  girl. 
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HONG  KONG  The  Far  East  hot  spot  would  make  a 
dandy  locale  for  high  adventure,  the  ABC  network  thinks. 
And  husky  Rod  Taylor  would  be  just  the  boy  to  cope  with 
all  the  intrigue.  Rod  himself  came  to  American  movies  and 
TV  from  faraway  places — his  hometown  is  Sydney,  Aus- 
tralia, though  you  can't  hear  any  down-under  accent  in 
TV  appearances  (including  four  on  Playhouse  90)  or 
film    roles    (currently,    M-G-M's   "The  Time    Machine"). 


FOR  MEN  ONLY  But  ladies  are  invited  to  tune  in,  too. 
Just  try  to  stop  them!  Pretty  smart  of  ABC  to  pick  a 
title  like  that  for  its  proposed  action  series.  Even  smarter 
to  pick  a  host  and  some-episodes  star  like  great  charac- 
ter actor  Lee  J.  Cobb,  famous  on  stage  for  "Death  of 
a  Salesman,"  on  film  for  twenty  years  of  hits  (lately, 
"But  Not  for  Me"].  Lee  and  ex-wife  Helen  Beverly  have 
two   children;   Cobb   is   now   married   to    Mary    Hirsch. 
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THE  ROARING  '20s  You'll  get  a  reporter's-eye  view 
of  that  crazy  decade  when  Rex  Reason  starts  hunting 
scoops  on  another  new  ABC  series.  Rex  just  happened  to 
get  born  in  Berlin,  Germany,  November  30,  1 928.  But  his 
traveling  parents  soon  came  home  to  Glendale,  Cali- 
fornia, and  the  house  that  Rex's  pioneering  grandpop 
built.  Rex  still  lives  there,  with  wife  Joan  Johannes, 
daughter  Andrea,  son  Brent  and  stepson  Christopher. 
Outdoor  epics  have  been  his  movie  specialty,  but  he  has 
scored  more  strongly  on  TV,  starring  in  Man  Without 
A  Gun.  Teamed  with  Rex  will  be  Donald  May  (also 
seen  in  Colt  .45)  and  Dorothy  Provine  (of  The  Aaskans). 


THE  ISLANDERS  Like  Reason,  William  Reynolds  has 
found  on  TV  the  real  break  he  couldn't  get  in  pictures. 
At  Paramount,  Warner's  and  U-l,  Bill  was  "a  promising 
newcomer"  for  about  ten  years!  Then  last  year's  Pete 
Kelly's  Blues  put  him  in  the  home-screen  spotlight,  and 
The  Islanders,  for  ABC,  looks  like  an  even  bigger 
chance.  Let  Gardner  McKay  keep  his  old  boat — Bill's 
going  to  do  his  South  Sea  roving  in  an  old  plane,  with 
James  Philbrook  as  his  flying  sidekick  and  Diane  Brew- 
ster as  a  friendly  adventuress.  While  Bill  was  working 
on  the  pilot  film  for  the  series,  Mrs.  Reynolds  (former 
model  Molly  Sinclair)  was  awaiting  their  second  child. 
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THE  BARBARIANS  Jack  Palance 
award-winning  "Requiem  for  a  Heavy- 
weight" proved  that  this  hulking  hero- 
menace  cuts  just  as  imposing  a  figure  on 
TV  as  on  the  colossal  screens.  With  his 
first  series,  NBC's  rousing  yarn  of  ancient 
Rome,  Jack  is  wielding  trie  good  guy's 
sword.  All  episodes  will  be  filmed  in  Italy. 
The  Pennsylvania-born  star,  from  the  min- 
ing town  of  Lattimer,  married  Virginia 
Baker  in  1949;  but  the  match  has  been 
a  rocky  one,  in  spite  of  three  children. 


KLONDIKE  Whisking-  us  back  to  Gold 
Rush  days,  NBC  provides  an  exciting  se- 
ries debut  for  young  Ralph  Taeger.  (Mari 
Blanchard's  one  of  the  scarce  womenfolks 
of  old  Alaska.)  Ralph  was  born  in  Ham- 
burg, Germany,  but  his  family  moved  to 
New  York  City  and  then  upstate  to  Wal- 
den  while  he  was  still  a  chiid.  Determined 
to  be  an  actor,  the  grownup  Ralph  went 
to  work  for  a  car-driving  agency  to  get 
to  Hollywood.  Six  feet  three,  not  yet 
30,  he  may  have  trouble  staying  single. 
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KLONDIKE  Whisking  us  back  to  Gold 
Rush  days,  NBC  provides  an  exciting  se- 
ries debut  for  young  Ralph  Taeger.  (Mari 
Blanchard's  one  of  the  scarce  womenfolks 
of  old  Alaska.)  Ralph  was  born  in  Ham- 
burg, Germany,  but  his  family  moved  to 
New  York  City  and  then  upstate  to  Wal- 
den  while  he  was  still  a  child.  Determined 
to  be  an  actor,  the  grownup  Ralph  went 
to  work  for  a  car-driving  agency  to  get 
to  Hollywood.  Six  feet  three,  not  yet 
30,  he  may  have  trouble  staying  single. 


THE  TAB  HUNTER  SHOW  A  lot  of  loughs  and 
loves  is  the  recipe  for  this  new-season  treat  on 
the  NBC  channels,  and  it's  all  topped  off  by 
Tab  Hunter,  as  the  happily  unmarried  cartoonist 
who  has  a  terrible  time  keeping  beauties  like  Mary 
Murphy  out  of  his  studio.  (But  is  he  really  try- 
ing?) Bachelor  Tab — born  July  II,  1931,  in  New 
York,  brought  up  in  California — thanks  TV  dramas 
for  pulling  him  out  of  the  movie-juvenile  routine. 


THE  ANDY  GRIFFITH  SHOW  Jack  of  all 
trades — in  the  CBS  series — that's  Andy,  running  a 
small  town  almost  single-handed.  Husky,  drawling 
warmly  likable,  Andy  shot  into  the  big  time  with 
TV's  "No  Time  for  Sergeants,"  even  before  he  did 
the  role  on  stage  and  screen.  At  work,  he  manages 
not  to  sound  like  a  University  of  North  Carolina 
graduate.  Mrs.  Griffith  is  his  college-days  sweet- 
heart, Barbara  Edwards;  they  have  an  adopted  son. 


HARRIGAN  AND  SON  Supposing  you  re  a  citi- 
zen who's  run  afoul  of  the  law,  you  couldn't  want 
a  more  reliable  character  than  Pat  O'Brien  to  come 
to  your  defense.  Roger  Perry,  who  gets  an  ABC  in- 
troduction as  the  junior  legal  eagle,  also  benefits 
by  the  long  experience  of  the  show's  veteran  star. 
Milwaukee-bom  O'Brien  made  his  first  movie,  "The 
Front  Page,"  'way  back  in  1931 — and,  the  same 
year,  made  Eloise  Taylor  his  wife.  The  next  O'Brien 
generation:  Bridget,   Mavourneen,  Sean  and  Terry. 


HOLLYWOOD  ANGEL  The  pilot  film  on  this 
inside  story  of  star  and  agent  looks  mighty  promis- 
ing, says  NBC.  Series  regular  Robert  Webber  is  the 
agent,  with  such  beauties  as  Jeanne  Crain  "guest- 
starring."  Moviegoers  met  Jeanne  in  1944,  when  she 
was  a  shy  19.  Since  their  marriage  in  1945,  Jeanne 
and  Paul  Brinkman  have  sailed  through  rough  weath- 
er, nearing  divorce.  But  they've  stayed  together, 
with  a  fast-growing  family:  Paui  Jr.  (13),  Michael, 
Timothy,    Jeanine,    Lisabette,    Maria    (six    months). 
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THE  AVENGER  Here  they  come— the  1960- 
61  crop  of  saddle  and  six-gun  boys,  ready  to 
fight  it  out  with  the  established  Westerners. 
In  NBC's  cavalcade  is  Vic  Morrow,  who  made 
life  miserable  for  movie  heroes  as  a  juvenile 
delinquent.  Remember  the  big,  blond  menace 
of  "Blackboard  Jungle"?  That  was  Vic,  a 
peaceable  lad  from  Asbury  Park,  New  Jersey. 
He  drove  a  N.  Y.  cab  to  finance  drama  study. 


THE  RENEGADE  Western-style  action  is 
going  East  and  debonair  Steve  Cochran  is  go- 
ing into  1 860's  costumes  for  this  NBC  thriller  of 
the  War  Between  the  States.  Steve  would  be 
a  natural  for  a  real  Western  though;  he  spent 
most  of  his  boyhood  in  Laramie  and  Chey- 
enne, Wyoming.  Since  divorces  from  Florence 
Lockwood  (mother  of  Xandria  Cochran,  17) 
and    Fay   McKenzie,    Steve's   been   footloose. 


THE  TALL  MAN  Two  famous  friendly  enemies  of  the 
old  frontier  will  return  to  life  over  NBC,  when  Barry 
Sullivan  goes  into  action  as  Sheriff  Pat  Garrett,  and 
CIlr'Gulager  plays  Billy  the  Kid.  Barry  has  starred  as  a 
TV  harbormaster  in  Scott  Island.  Clu  is  new  to  the  series 
game,  though  plenty  of  one-shot  Western  roles  have 
come  his  way  in  Have  Gkn,  Will  Travel  and  others. 
Clu's  drama  appearances  include  the  Omnibus  play  "A 
Different  Drama,"  with  his  wife  Miriam  also  in  the  cast. 
Part  Cherokee  Indian  and  part  Danish  by  descent,  Clu 
was  born  in  Holdenville,  Oklahoma,  on  November  16, 
1934.  Young  as  he  is,  he's  learned  much  through  varied 
college  training  in  his  native  state  and  Oregon,  two 
years   in   Marines,   acting   course   in   the    Paris   theater. 


STAGECOACH  WEST  Passengers  may  provide  the  weekly 
plots  when  this  full-hour  ABC  series  hits  the  road,  but  it's  this 
trio  of  regular  stars  that  will  hold  your  continuing  interest.  Fa- 
miliar through  many  drama  shows  and  earlier  Westerns,  grownups 
Wayne  Rogers  (I.)  and  Robert  Bray  (r.)  will  face  frightening  com- 
petition as  they  climb  into  the  driver's  seat.  Ask  any  adult  who's 
had  to  do  a  scene  with  Richard  Eyer!  He  was  a  photographer's 
model  at  the  age  of  three,  a  TV  actor  at  five,  a  series  steady  at 
seven  (in  My  Friend  Irma);  after  that,  a  threat  in  big  films  like 
"Friendly  Persuasion,"  "The  Seventh  Voyage  of  Sinbad" — and 
he's  only  14  now.  TV's  new  stars  are  getting  younger  all  the  time! 
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THE  BARBARA  STANWYCK  THEATER  On  NBC, 
one  of  Hollywood's  great  ladies  will  present  a  line-up 
of  dramas  as  varied  as  her  movie  career  (it  began  in 
1929)  and  as  exciting  as  her  life  (it  began  July  16, 
1907,  and  she  doesn't  care  who  knows  the  date).  Trim- 
figured,  Barbara  flaunts  beautifully-cut  gray  hair,  and 
she's  always  perfectly  groomed — off  the  job,  that  is. 
A  few  seasons  ago,  this  enthusiastic  TV-Western  fan 
was  rarin'  to  throw  glamour  away  for  a  realistic  series 
on  pioneer  women.  It  didn't  pan  out,  but  it  would  have 
been  good  casting,  because  Barbara  herself  is  a  wo- 
man of  spirit,  enough  to  come  gallantly  through  the 
failure  of  two  marriages  (Frank   Fay,   Robert  Taylor). 


GUESTWARD  HO!  ABC's  where  even  the  family  comedy 
will  go  Western,  when  Joanne  Dru  sets  out  to  run  a  dude 
ranch  with  Mark  Miller  as  her  husband,  Flip  Mark  as  their 
son,  J.  Carrol  Naish  as  their  feathered  friend.  Coping  with 
horses  may  be  a  new  problem  for  Joanne,  but  kids  she  knows 
all  about.  She  has  three  of  her  own  by  her  first  husband, 
Dick  Haymes,  helped  bring  up  two  others  during  marriage  to 
her  second  ex,  John  Ireland.  She's  made  movies  since  1946. 


ANGEL  Meet  the  new  neighbors,  that  delightful  young 
couple  who  will  drop  in  on  you  via  CBS.  He's  an  American; 
she's  a  petite  French  girl,  sometimes  confused  by  life  in  Sub- 
urbia, U.S.A.  Neatly  cast,  Annie  Farge  comes  from  the 
Paris  stage,  really  has  an  American  husband,  dancer  Dirk 
Sanders.  Her  TV  spouse  is  Marshall  Thompson,  born  in 
Peoria,  brought  up  in  Los  Angeles,  married  to  Barbara  Long. 
Marsh's  Janet  is  eight.  Annie's  firstborn   arrived  in  June. 
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NO  PLACE  LIKE  HOME  Both  teenagers 
when  they  were  married,  in  1941,  Gordon 
and  Sheila  MacRae  hope  to  be  playing  their 
modern  selves  for  NBC.  But  they'll  settle  for 
two  fictitious  children  instead  of  the  four 
they  have  in  real  life:  Meredith,  Heather, 
Gar,  and  Robert  Bruce.  Mother  and  Dad 
have  teamed  in  TV  specials  and  night  clubs. 


THE  TOM  EWELL  SHOW  CBS  thinks  he 
will  be  just  as  funny  on  TV  as  he  has  been 
in  movies  like  "The  Seven-Year  Itch"  (yes, 
with  Marilyn  Monroe)  or  plays  like  the  cur- 
rent "A  Thurber  Carnival."  Can't  you  just 
picture  Tom  as  a  mere,  meek  male  in  a  house 
full  of  -females?  That's  his  series  role,  but 
wife  Marjorie  Sanborne — top  career  woman 
till  she  retired — swears  that  Tom  is  the  boss 
at  home.    The  Ewells'  son,  Tate,  is  now  five. 


MY  THREE  SONS  It's  a  womanless  household  that  Fred  MacMurray 
has  to  run  in  this  ABC  entry,  with  dependable  old  William  Frawley  to 
lend  a  hand.  A  widower,  Fred's  raising  three  boys:  Don  Grady,  little 
Stanley  Livingston  and  nearly  grown-up  Tim  Considine.  Well,  MacMur- 
ray's  the  man  to  do  it — fine,  substantial  type.  Twenty-six  years  of 
movies  (his  latest  is  "The  Apartment")  are  said  to  have  made  him  one 
of  the  richest  men  in  Hollywood,  though  this  guy  from  Beaver  Dam, 
Wisconsin  (born  in  Kankakee,  Illinois)  .uneasily  shrugs  off  the  "million- 
aire" label.  During  his  marriage  to  Lillian  Lamont,  who  died  in  1953, 
adopted  children  Susan  and  Robert  joined  the  family.  Fred  and  his 
present  wife,  June  Haver,  adopted  twins  Katie  and  Laurie,  now  four 
years  old.  Around  the  MacMurray  house,  the  living  is  informal.  And 
the  favorite  vacation  is  a  fishing  trip  to  a  mountain  lake  in  Colorado. 
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by  JUNE  CLARK 


Liz   color-blends    perfectly   with    blue   apartment,    apricot   Afghan,    black    poodle. 

SHADES  OF  A  REDHEAD 


Striking  Liz  Gardner  adds  to  the  vivid  color  in  her  life 


Perhaps  every  young  and  beautif ul  television  actress  lives  in  a  delightfully 
colorful  world  but  this  is  especially  true  of  lovely  Liz  Gardner,  who 
plays  Dorothy  Ferris  in  NBC-TV's  Young  Doctor  Malone.  A  color- 
scheming  woman,  Liz  is  a  whiz  at  choosing  clothes  and  make-up  shades 
that  dramatize  the  beauty  of  her  rare  coloring — red  hair,  light  blue  eyes, 
pale  skin,  "colorless"  lashes  and  brows.  "Without  make-up,"  Liz  says, 
"all  you  can  see  is  my  hair."  She  thinks  of  her  "washed  out"  complexion  as 
a  painter's  canvas,  waiting  to  be  color-splashed,  but  prefers  natural 
tones  to  strong  shades  that  might  look  artificial  and  contrasty.  Her  make-up 
scheme?  First,  pale  foundation  with  a  pink  tone  that  gives  life  to  her 
milk-white  skin.  Then  a  dab  of  opaque  stick  make-up  covers  freckles  that 
might  cast  shadows  and  spoil  the  fragile  look.  Though  hardly  visible, 
her  eyebrows  get  plucked  to  a  clean  line,  feather-stroked  with  light  brown 
pencil,  toned  down  with  a  dusting  of  powder.  Eye  shadow  is  color- 
keyed  to  the  costume  and  subdued  with  a  top  coat  of  white  shadow  stick.  To 
give  eyes  depth,  Liz  outlines  top  and  bottom  lashes  with  a  black  pencil, 
"lightly  touched"  to  avoid  a  hard  look.  A  fingertip  full  of  rouge  blended  high 
on  the  cheeks  sets  off  lots  of  eye  glow.  Light  pink-hued  powder,  dark 
brown  mascara,  and  pink  or  coral  lipstick  with  matching  nail  polish  com- 
plete the  harmonious  color  cast.  Liz  thinks  the  loveliest  women  of  all 
are  those  who   know   how   to   bring   a   touch   of   color   into   their   lives. 


"Colorless"  lashes  come  to  life 
with  a  light  touch  of  brown 
mascara.  Below,  Liz  selects 
party  dress  in  pastel  pink,  a 
shade  "made"  for  redheads. 


(Continued  from  page  41) 
bad  the  first  time  out  these  days,  that's 
the  end  of  you  on  television.  It's  a  fran- 
tic business."  George  and  Grade  broke 
Ronnie  in  as  himself  on  the  Burns  and 
Allen  series  on  CBS-TV,  raised  him  to 
star  billing  on  the  George  Burns  Show 
over  NBC-TV,  and  then  figuratively 
pushed  him  out  of  the  nest.  They 
haven't  interferred  with  his  develop- 
ment of  the  Happy  character  of  "Chris." 
They  haven't  quietly  called  the  pro- 
ducer and  suggested  his  part  be  built 
up.  They  are  strictly  members  of  the 
audience.  From  here  on,  it's  up  to 
Ronnie. 

Until  Happy  came  along,  things  had 
been  pretty  slow.  "After  the  series  with 
Dad,  I  did  a  guest  shot  on  Perry  Como's 
show,  a  part  on  The  Millionaire  and  a 
'Z'  picture  up  in  Colorado  Springs. 
That  wasn't  much. 

"Then  Mannie  Rosenberg  called  and 
told  me  about  Happy.  He  arranged  for 
me  to  meet  the  executive  producer,  Al- 
vin  Cooperman,  and  we  made  a  test. 
The  next  day  we  started  shooting. . . . 
That's  what  I  mean  about  television 
being  frantic,"  Ronnie  adds  wryly. 

Cooperman  is  the  guiding  force  of 
Happy  and  of  the  other  shows  which 
Perry  Como's  Roncom  Productions  is 
producing.  "I  just  can't  say  enough 
about  this  guy,"  Ronnie  declares.  "This 
is  the  man  responsible  for  the  taste 
you  see  on  the  shows,  the  selection  of 
scripts,  casting,  everything!  He  started 
with  the  Shubert  Brothers,  produced 
the  Shirley  Temple  Story  Book,  the 
June  Allyson  show,  and  I  don't  know 
what  all. 

"You  know  how  Alfred  Hitchcock 
always  appears  in  one  scene  of  the 
movies  he  makes.  Well,  Cooperman 
wanted  to  be  in  one  of  the  Happy 
shows  ...  so,  when  we  did  the  one 
about  Heldorado  Week  in  Palm  Springs, 
he  got  all  duded  up  in  a  Western  out- 
fit and  was  in  the  background  clap- 
ping his  hands  like  crazy  for  the 
square-dance  sequence.  The  first  take 
wasn't  any  good  and,  while  we  were 
setting  up  to  reshoot  it,  he  got  a  tele- 
phone call.  The  next  thing  we  knew, 
he  was  in  New  York  and  had  missed 
the  whole  thing.  I  guess  he  didn't  find 
out  he  wasn't  in  the  show  until  he  saw 
the  rushes." 

As  this  article  is  being  written, 
Happy  is  definitely  scheduled  for  only 
thirteen  weeks  as  a  summer  replace- 
ment for  Perry  Como.  However,  every- 
one is  optimistic  about  its  being  picked 
up  for  another  time  slot.  And  none  was 
more  hopeful  than  Ronnie.  "This  is  the 
kind  of  show  I  want  to  do — light  situ- 
ation  comedy. 

"I've  done  dramatic  parts,  and  I've 
done  comedy  parts.  And  comedy  is  the 
one  for  me.  It's  more  of  a  challenge.  In 
comedy,  timing  is  everything  and  is  so 
difficult.  It's  hard  to  understand.  You 
can't  explain  it.  It  has  to  come  by  ex- 
perience. You  pick  it  up  working  with 
other  people.  I  was  lucky  that  I  grew 
up  with  parents  who  are  past  masters 
of  it." 

Ronnie  says  comedy  timing  is  just  a 
matter  of  lots  of  practice,  but  some  of 


"Happy  Is  the  Word" 

his  associates  don't  agree.  One  of  them 
remarked:  "It's  an  innate  talent — and 
Ronnie  has  it.  Everybody  on  the  show 
is  quite  pleased  with  this  'young  old 
pro.'  He  knows  what  he's  doing  in 
front  of  the  camera.  He  has  the  dis- 
cipline and  all  the  normal  things  he 
picked  up  through  his  family  back- 
ground. But  this  alone  isn't  enough. 
You've  got  to  have  something  more, 
something  you're  born  with.  That's  the 
difference  between  a  good  actor  and 
an  adequate  one.  We  feel  that  Ronnie 
is  a  darned  good  actor." 

Despite  the  family  background,  Ron- 
nie had  no  intention  of  becoming  an 
actor  when  he  enrolled  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Southern  California.  "I  went  in 
as  an  architect,  because  I  liked  to  paint. 
But  when  I  got  to  school,  I  found  out 
it  wasn't  just  painting  or  that  easy, 
so  I  gave  it  up.  I  changed  over  to  cine- 
matography— I  guess  I've  always  had 
it  in  the  back  of  my  head  that  I  wanted 
to  be  in  the  production  end  of  the 
business. 

After  I  left  college,  I  was  a  film 
cutter  for  three  years,  which  is  darned 
good  training,  but  Dad  didn't  want  me 
to  make  a  career  of  it.  He  wanted  me 
to  learn  something  else."  Ronnie 
pauses.  "You  know,  Dad  has  always 
been  the  lenient  one  with  my  sister 
and  me.  Mother  was  the  strong  hand. 

"But,  when  the  old  man  wants  to 
get  something  across,  he  doesn't  beat 
around  the  bush.  He  comes  right  out 
with  it.  He  says  what  he  thinks, 
whether  it's  criticism  of  a  performance 
or  something  he  thinks  you  should  do. 
He  doesn't  kick  it  around.  He  says  it 
once,  and  it's  up  to  you  to  take  it  from 
there.  Anyway,  he  suggested  I  enroll 
at  Pasadena  Playhouse  and  see  how  I 
liked  acting.  If  I  did  like  it,  I  would  go 
on  the  show." 

Obviously,  he  liked  it.  He  liked  it  so 
well  that  he  progressed  from  minor 
parts  in  the  Playhouse  productions  to 
better  and  better  ones.  The  staff  at 
Pasadena  is  not  impressed  with  famous 
names  in  the  theater.  They  have  a 
plethora  of  them  among  their  students. 
So,  when  Ronnie  was  chosen  to  star  in 
their  production  of  "Picnic,"  it  was  be- 
cause he  honestly  deserved  the  role. 
And  his  performance  proved  it.  George 
and  Gracie  were  among  many  in  the 
audience  who  applauded  soundly. 

Shortly  thereafter,  Ronnie  was  writ- 
ten into  the  Burns  and  Allen  filmed 
series.  However,  his  first  appearance 
on  the  TV  screen  was  with  Jack  Benny 
on  a  Shower  Of  Stars,  which  was  live. 
"Live  television  is  exciting,"  Ronnie 
says.  "I  didn't  really  enjoy  it  at  the 
time,  though,  because  it's  frightening 
until  you  get  used  to  it,  and  I  wasn't 
used  to  it. 

"And,  of  course,  I  made  a  big  goof. 
I  forgot  a  speech.  I  had  a  big,  long, 
hairy  speech,  and  I  started  it,  but  then 
I  couldn't  remember  the  rest.  I  turned 
to  Jack  and  he  said,  You  forgot  it, 
huh?'  And  I  said,  Yup,'  and  we  went 
on  and  that  was  it.  There's  nothing  you 
can  do  but  keep  on  going — it's  a 
frightening  feeling." 


Ronnie's  long-range  plans  are  indefi- 
nite. He's  giving  all  his  attention  and 
energy  to  making  Happy  a  successful 
series.  But  someday,  beyond  that,  he 
wants  to  have  his  own  company,  like 
his  dad's,  and  produce 'his  own  shows. 
He  is  not  dedicated  to  acting,  but  sees 
it  as  giving  him  another  dimension  in 
the  complex  business  of  providing  mass 
entertainment. 

He  is  involved  with  McCadden  Pro- 
ductions, the  George  Burns  company, 
as  the  star  of  another  pilot,  and  has  a 
direct  interest  in  several  projects  the 
company  has  on  the  planning  board. 
Ronnie  doesn't  say  so,  but,  talking 
with  him,  you  get  the  impression 
George  Burns  is  beginning  to  listen 
more  carefully  to  his  opinions  and  sug- 
gestions. After  all,  Ronnie  has  proved 
himself  worth  listening  to. 

When  the  last  "cut"  has  been  called 
on  the  set,  Ronnie  likes  to  get  com- 
pletely away  from  it.  He  has  his  own 
house  now,  and  his  own  boat,  and  al- 
most every  weekend  finds  him  sailing 
to  Catalina.  He  is  an  enthusiastic 
water-sportsman  and  hangs  out  at  the 
beach  with  a  small  group  of  close 
friends. 

He  has  no  steady  girl,  but  dates  regu- 
larly to  catch  the  shows  on  Sunset 
Strip.  Though  it  isn't  a  hard  and  fast 
rule,  he  seldom  dates  actresses. 
"They're  always  'on,'  "  he  says.  "They 
can't  forget  for  a  minute  that  they 
have  a  career,  and  they're  always  push- 
ing it." 

Which  is  distasteful  to  one  of  Ron- 
nie's temperament.  He  is  the  first  to 
admit  his  good  fortune  in  having  dis- 
tinguished parents,  but  he  is  sharp 
enough  to  realize  this  isn't  an  open- 
sesame  to  wealth  and  fame.  He  is  learn- 
ing the  business  from  the  inside,  watch- 
ing and  weighing  the  operations  of  a 
successful  production  company  so  that, 
someday,  he  may  head  up  a  similarly 
successful  organization. 

He's  in  no  hurry,  just  as  he's  in  no 
hurry  to  get  married.  That,  too,  will 
come  in  good  time.  Meanwhile,  he  and 
his  co-star  on  the  Happy  series,  Yvonne 
Lime,  are  getting  a  taste  of  make-be- 
lieve marriage  and  parenthood.  Be- 
tween takes,  they  have  a  ball  playing 
with  the  twins  who  alternate  in  Dor- 
traying  the  baby  called  "Hapny."  They 
are  David  and  Steven  Born.  There  are 
very  strict  laws  about  working  children 
in  the  studios,  so  one  twin  plays  the 
title  role  in  the  morning's  shooting  and 
the  other  takes  over  the  part  for'  the 
afternoon. 

It  has  been  considered  almost  axio- 
matic in  Hollywood  that  the  children  of 
famous  people  fail  just  as  spectacular- 
ly as  their  parents  succeed.  But  there 
have  been  numerous  exceptions,  and 
Ronnie  Burns  appears  to  be  one  of  the 
more  refreshing  of  these.  There  seems 
no  doubt  he  is  well  on  the  way  to 
success  through  his  own  efforts. 

Whether  this  is  a  result   of  his  in- 
nate ability  or  his  parents'  training  is    t 
relatively   unimportant.     The   point    is,    v 
George  and  Gracie  and  Ronnie  Burns    R 
are  mutually  proud  of  each  other— and 
justifiably  so! 
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THE  BROTHERS 


Meet  the  two  rugged  private  investigators — played  by- 
Mark  Roberts  and  Steve  Dunne — who'll  be  coming  your  way  via  CBS  this  fall 


BRANNAGAN 


Mike  is  impulsive,  romantic  and  literary. 
Bob  is  judicious,  hard-headed,  methodical. 
Together,  they  are  the  Brothers  Brannagan, 
the  unbeatable  team  of  private  investigators 
which  will  be  coming  your  TV  way  this 
fall.    The  weekly  CBS  Films  series  is  set  in 
the  Mountain  Shadows  resort  hotel  in 
Scottsdale,  near  Phoenix,  Arizona,  which  the 
two  brothers  use  as  a  base  of  operations — 
both  business  and  social.    The  brothers  are 
amiable  and  relaxed,  but  rugged  and  virile.  The 
co-starring  roles  are  played  by  two  extremely 
good-looking  and  experienced  actors: 


MARK  ROBERTS,  who  plays  the  younger 
brother,  Bob  Brannagan,  wanted  to  be  an 
actor  since  the  age  of  four,  when  he  appeared 
in  a  kindergarten  production  of  "Old  King  Cole" 
and  the  "smell  of  greasepaint  got  him."  After 
graduation  from  the  University  of  Arizona,  Mark 
landed  a  screen  test  at  Columbia  Pictures.  He 
had  parts  in  several  films  before  going  into  sum- 
mer stock  and  finally  to  Broadway,  where  he  ap- 
peared in  "Stalag  17."  Since  that  time,  the  actor 
has  appeared  in  many  TV  productions  including 
Studio  One,  Alcoa  Playhouse,  Perry  Mason,  and 
How  To  Marry  A  Millionaire.  ...  It  was  while 
Mark  was  appearing  in  the  road  company  of 
"Dial  M  for  Murder"  that  he  met  his  wife,  the 
former  Audrey  Von  Clemm,  a  dancer  who  hap- 
pened to  be  appearing  in  the  musical  "Paint  Your 
Wagon,"  which  was  playing  across  the  street 
from  the  Boston  theater  where  Mark  was  appear- 
ing at  the  time.  .  .  .  The  Roberts  family — now 
including  children  Ward  and  Margot — live  in  the 
Brentwood  section  of  Los  Angeles.  Mark  pursues 
his  hobby  of  writing  when  not  on  the  sound  stages. 


I    STEVE  DUNNE,  who  plays  the  older  brother, 
'    Mike  Brannagan,  started  out  studying  psychology 
I    at  the  University  of  Alabama,  and  didn't  really 
begin  his  show-business  career  until  after  he  was 
graduated,  when  he  took  a  job  as  announcer  on 
a  radio  station  in  Tuscaloosa,  Alabama.  He  fol- 
I    lowed  this  with  a  job  at  a  station  in  Worcester, 
|    Massachusetts.  Finally,  Steve  went  to  New  York, 
where  he  got  a  staff  job  at  Station  WOR  and 
appeared  on   daytime  dramas  and   quiz  shows. 
The  actor  eventually  went  to  Hollywood,  where 
'    he  appeared  in  many  motion  pictures  including 
the  recent  "Home  Before  Dark"  with  Jean  Sim- 
mons. Steve's  television  credits  include  appear- 
ances on  The  Liberace  Show  and   The  Kraft 
Playhouse.  .  .  .  Steve  is  married  to  his  childhood 
sweetheart  Vivian  Belliveau,  whom  he  affection- 
ately calls  "Nin."  The  Dunnes  live  in  Brentwood 
with  their  two  children  Steve  Jr.  and  Christina. 
Steve's  hobbies  include  flying,  riding,  water  ski- 
ing and  deep-sea  fishing — almost  every  sport. 


A  plush  Arizona  mountain  resort  is  the  base   of  oper- 
ations for  the  brothers  Brannagan   in  this  new  series. 


Pretty    Barbara    Ruick    joins    Steve    Dunne    (left)     and 
Mark  Roberts  for  exciting  episode  "The  Model  Murder." 


an  open  opinion  forum  on  DICE  CLARK 


(Continued  from  page  47) 
television  shows  in  a  manner  of  which 
I  approve.  He  plays  the  current  tunes 
because  the  kids  want  to  hear  them. 
My  children  never  miss  his  afternoon 
show  or  his  Saturday  night  program. 
I  enjoy  them  myself.  I  have  found 
Dick  Clark  to  be  a  very  charming  and 
clean-cut  young  man,  as  most  any 
mother  would.  I  like  Dick  Clark  and  do 
hope  he  has  profited  by  any  mistakes 
he  has  made  in  his  career." 


MR.   DICK   LYALL   of  the   Seattle   Post-In- 
telligencer interviews   Marlene   Meadows: 


"Dick  has  a  world  full  of  teenage  fans 
and  many  of  their  lives  have  been  bet- 
tered for  the  hours  spent  listening  to 
Dick.  I  think  most  teenagers  idolize 
Dick  in  a  much  more  respectful  manner 
than  we  would  think  of  Elvis,  Ricky  or 
Fabian.  The  others  give  us  entertain- 
ment; Dick  gives  us  entertainment — 
and  guidance.  We,  of  course,  know  Dick 
only  as  he  is  presented  to  us  on  TV  as 
a  clean-living,  high-minded  leader  of 
youth  with  a  deep  and  warm  under- 
standing of  the  problems  of  today's 
teenagers.  We  are  made  to  feel  that 
always  Dick  is  on  our  side;  that  what 
he  says  is  right  is  right.  We  have  come 
to  know  that  everything  Dick  has 
touched  has  turned  to  gold  and  now 
that  people  are  saying  some  of  his  gold 
was  tarnished  by  'payola,'  we  remember 
the  untarnished  gold  he  has  given  to 
others.  Many  artists  Dick  has  promoted 
on  his  daytime  show  American  Band- 
stand now  are  receiving  gold  records 
for  million-sellers.  But  this  payola 
hurts  many  who  should  not  be  hurt — 
artists,  record  companies  and,  possibly, 
even  teenagers  who  might  be  unduly 
influenced.  It  should  be  stopped.  But  as 
a  teenager  myself — whether  Dick  is  or 
is  not  involved  in  payola — would  not 
lessen  my  high  regard  and  continuing 
T  respect  for  Dick  as  a  fine  entertainer 
v    and  a  fine  person  for  teenagers." 

Marlene  Meadows,  16,  is  a  high-school 
sophomore. 


Mr.  Lyall  also  interviewed  Marlene's 
mother,  Mrs.  Geraldine  L.  Meadows: 

"In  this  world  of  weakening  moral  fiber 
— where  union  leaders  steal  the  mem- 
bers' money,  farmers  get  rich  by  grow- 
ing nothing  and  Billy  Graham  is  hood- 
winked by  Mickey  Cohen — it's  small 
wonder  some  professional  entertainers 
get  caught  making  money  on  the  side. 
One  of  these  entertainers,  apparently, 
was  Dick  Clark,  who  is  nothing  short  of 
a  musical  Messiah  in  the  minds  of  my 
two  teenage  daughters.  Because  of  this, 
I  am  a  captive  listener  to  his  program 
American  Bandstand.  Of  its  kind,  it  is 
good  entertainment.  Dick"  Clark  appears 
as  a  smooth,  clean-cut  master  of  cere- 
monies and  much  of  what  he  says  con- 
tains kernels  of  good  advice  for  teen- 
agers. I  can't,  of  course,  go  along  with  all 
of  the  music  he  extolls  or  with  some  of 
the  entertainers  he  features.  Actually,  it 
is  Dick  Clark's  personality  that  gets 
through  to  his  audience  and  I  find  he 
has  sort  of  a  'calming'  influence  on  my 
daughters.  As  a  result  of  his  personality 
impact,  I  have  been  able  to  present  some 
of  Dick  Clark's  writings  to  the  girls  and 
here,  unquestionably,  he  has  been  a 
good  influence.  I  think  the  fact  that 
Dick,  too,  proved  to  have  feet  of  clay — 
and  hands  full  of  pay — was  more  of  a 
shock  to  the  girls  than  they  want  to 
admit.  But  this,  too,  may  have  a  long- 
range  beneficial  effect  on  growing  girls, 
who  must  somehow  learn — and  I  hope 
not  too  late — to  temper  the  good  with 
the  bad." 


MR.  BRUCE  M.  GALPHIN  of  The  Atlanta 
Constitution  interviews  Randy  A.  Johnson: 

"In  the  last  few  weeks,  I  have  been 
fairly  active  in  following  the  progress 
of  the  Senate  subcommittee  hearings  on 
payola.  Until  Dick  Clark  became  in- 
volved, I  profess  I  didn't  really  care 
whether  the  people  accused  were  guilty 
or.  not  guilty.  I  only  know  that  my 
opinion  of  the  record  industry  and  radio 
and  TV  is  beginning  to  falter.  When  Mr. 
Clark  admitted  that  he  had  been  receiv- 
ing enormous  profits  for  little  or  no 
work  on  investment,  I  was  shaken. 
Once  I  pictured  Dick  Clark  as  a  clean- 
cut  young  man  who  was  simply  a  friend 
of  the  teenager — he  could  do  no  wrong. 
I  admit  I  have  never  been  his  most 
avid  fan,  but  what  I  had  seen  of  him 
seemed  honest  enough.  Even  now  I 
can't  find  it  in  myself  to  judge  him. 
Certainly  the  blame  can't  be  laid  whol- 
ly on  him  or  any  other  person.  The 
industry  has  been  'pulling  the  wool 
over  our  eyes,'  and  maybe  we  want  it 
over  them.  I  don't  know  the  answer; 
maybe  our  capable  lawmakers  can  find 
it." 

Mr.  Galphin  also  interviewed  Randy's 


mother,  Mrs.  Christine  Johnson: 

"I  have  never  listened  to  the  Dick  Clark 
show,  but  from  all  I  have  been  told 
about  it,  it  sounds  like  a  harmless  pro- 
gram. I  wonder,  though,  whether  he 
can  ever  be  the  same  in  the  eyes  of 
teenagers  or  of  parents.  I  never  try  to 
tell  my  boys,  who  are  teenagers,  what 
they  can  listen  to  on  radio  or  watch  on 
television,  but  I'm  hoping  they  will 
have  learned  something  from  this  pub- 
licity. What  good  does  it  do  to  try  to 
teach  them  that  you  can't  get  something 
for  nothing,  that  you  have  to  work  hard 
to  make  your  way  in  life,  if  one  of  their 
heroes  turns  out  to  be  an  'easy  money 
boy'  and  gets  away  with  it,  too?  This  is 
certainly  not  the  example  I  would  wish 
my  boys  to  follow,  especially  after 
working  for  so  many  years  to  teach 
them  honesty  and  integrity." 


MR.    JAMES    WILLIAM    URE    IV    of    the    Salt 

Lake    City    Tribune    interviews    Marjorie 
Ann  Cerome,  14: 


"Dick  Clark  knew  what  he  was  getting 
into  and  deserves  what's  coming.  It 
definitely  lowers  my  opinion  of  him  and 
will  certainly  hurt  his  position  on  tele- 
vision— if  he  stays  at  all.  As  for  the 
Senate  investigations,  Clark  was  no  dif- 
ferent than  any  other  disc  jockey  and 
should  receive  the  same  treatment.  Ac- 
tually, I  hope  the  payola  investigations 
will  kill  rock  'n'  roll — let's  listen  to 
music  that's  music.  I  am  a  Kingston 
Trio  fan  and  would  like  to  see  more 
ballad- type  songs,  and  hoped  the  payola 
investigations  of  those  including  Clark 
would  lead  to  this." 

Mr.  Ure  also  interviewed  Marjorie's 
parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clyde  P.  Gerome: 

"He  looks  perfectly  nice,  and  probably 
is.  But  oh,  rock  'n'  roll!  Young  people 
are  too  impressionable  and  haven't  any 
set  standards,  which  causes  them  to  be 
easily  led  by  personalities.  I  don't  know 
much  about  Clark,  but  the  music  he 
plays  drives  us  nuts!" 


MR.  THOMAS  G.  KARSELL  of  The  Courier- 
Journal,  Louisville,  Kentucky,  interviews 
Ruth  Ann  Robertson: 


ping  point  for  this  practice.  It's  a  known 
fact  that  in  business,  people  wine  and 
dine  their  customers  in  order  to  get 
their  business.  But  regular  business  and 
the  entertainment  business  aren't  quite 
the  same  thing.  After  all,  Dick  Clark — 
and  others  in  the  entertainment  world 
— are  setting  the  tastes  of  many  people. 
Clark  and  people  like  him  set  the  taste 
of  a  whole  generation.  So  taking  pay,  or 
any  consideration,  in  exchange  for 
helping  to  set  the  taste  of  teenagers 
seems  to  be  more  reprehensible  than 
just  simply  trying  to  get  more  business 
for  a  certain  firm.  Business  deals,  after 
all,  don't  affect  whole  groups  of  people 
in  the  same  way  television  does.  Any- 
one who  is  idolized  by  the  teenagers 
should  be  more  careful  than  Dick  Clark 
has  been.  It  isn't  fair  to  the  teenagers 
and  it  isn't  fair  to  the  industry." 


they  say  in  the  papers,  Clark  seems  to 
have  profited  pretty  well  off  these 
entertainers  and  the  record  companies 
he  owns.  That  seems  all  right  to  me.  I 
am  sure  it's  just  a  business  with  him. 
He's  a  salesman  and,  I  suspect,  a  good 
one,  but  he'll  never  sell  me  on  rock  'n' 
roll.  I  am  sure  Clark  must  be  sincere  in 
many  of  the  things  he  says  on  his  pro- 
grams. But  that  music  is  awful.  How  do 
I  feel  as  far  as  my  daughter  is  con- 
cerned? I'll  trust  her  tastes  and  good 
judgment.  After  all,  we  listened  to 
swing  and  jazz  when  I  was  a  young 
girl,  and  I  seem  to  have  survived." 


MR.  FRANK  WRIGHT,  Assistant  City  Editor 
of  the  Minneapolis  Tribune  interviews 
Janice  Crabb: 


"Personally,  I  think  they  (payola  prob- 
ers) aren't  putting  enough  emphasis  on 
the  ethical  code  to  define  what  that  kind 
of  broadcasting  should  be.  That  is,  there 
was  no  original  norm  so  Dick  Clark 
didn't  have  an  opportunity  to  know  just 
what  he  was  supposed  to  do.  I  don't 
think  there  should  be  any  restrictions 
put  on  him  now  when  he  hasn't  actually 
broken  any  law  that  I  know  about.  I 
don't  think  he  knew  of  any  laws  against 
what  he  did  either.  I  always  respected 
Dick  Clark  for  his  talent  and  I  still  do. 
I  sort  of  looked  up  to  him,  too,  because 
he  kind  of  seemed  interested  in  teen- 
agers and  in  our  problems.  But  I  guess 
I'm  sort  of  disappointed  that  he  didn't 
think  it  was  wrong  for  him  to  take 
money  for  plugging  songs.  (Editor's 
Note:  Again,  may  we  stress  the  fact  that 
at  no  time  did  Dick  Clark  admit  ac- 
ceptance of  money  to  influence  his  se- 
lection of  music  for  his  shows.)  While 
I  guess  taking  money  and  taking  an  in- 
terest in  a  song  aren't  exactly  the  same 
thing,  they  are  just  about  the  same 
thing.  I  would  have  hoped  Dick  Clark 
would  have  wanted  to  be  a  better  ex- 
ample to  teenagers.  I  sort  of  thought 
about  my  own  teenage  associates  and 
wondered  what  some  of  them  would 
think  about  all  this — you  know  who  I 
mean,  the  ones  who  cheat  on  exams  and 
the  ones  who  are  engaging  in  what 
might  be  called  'slightly  dishonest' 
practices.  I  think  whenever  someone  is 
being  looked  up  to  by  a  lot  of  kids,  he 
ought  to  be  real  careful  what  he 
does  and  how  he  operates  his  business." 

Ruth  Ann  Robertson,  16,  is  a  junior  at 
Male  High  School,  Louisville's  biggest 
high  school.  She  is  publicity  director  of 
the  high-school  paper  and  president  of 
the  Good  News  Club,  a  non-denomina- 
tional teenage  club  dedicated  to  reli- 
gious interests.  She  is  interested  in 
popular  music  and  likes  popular  music 
radio  and  TV  shows. 

Mr.  Karsell  also  interviewed  Ruth 
Ann's  mother,  Mrs.  Myra  Robertson,  a 
secretary: 

"The  thing  that  upsets  me  about  this 
Clark  affair  is  that  I  don't  quite  know 
where  payola  begins  and  ends.  It's 
pretty  hard  to  set  a  starting  and  stop- 


MR.  RAY  HEBERT  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  interviews  Linda  Tucker: 

"I  guess  rock  'n'  roll  was  already  real 
popular  when  I  suddenly  realized  there 
were  other  programs  on  television  be- 
sides Disneyland.  I  began  watching 
both  of  Dick  Clark's  shows.  They  were 
fun — not  because  of  the  rock  'n'  roll 
singers  and  music,  really,  but  because 
of  Dick  Clark  himself.  It  got  to  be  sort 
of  the  thing  to  do.  All  the  kids  at  school 
talked  about  his  shows  and  when  we 
got  together,  well,  we  played  mostly 
rock  'n'  roll.  I  know  grownups  don't  like 
it,  but  there  must  be  something  to  it. 
Anyway,  they  say  now  that  Dick  Clark 
has  gotten  himself  into  a  mess  and  may 
have  to  give  up  his  TV  programs  be- 
cause he  played  too  many  records  put 
out  by  companies  he  had  an  interest 
in.  The  way  I  feel,  and  I  know  a  lot  of 
my  girl  friends  feel  the  same  way,  I 
don't  think  he  was  putting  anything 
over  on  us.  Sure,  a  lot  of  the  records 
he  played  became  popular.  But  what's 
wrong  with  that?  A  lot  of  kids  bought 
them  just  because  Dick  liked  them  and 
played  them  and  had  guests  on  his  pro- 
grams that  teenagers  like.  I've  never 
seen  him  in  person,  but  he  sure  seems 
to  be  a  quiet  sort  of  gentlemanly  man. 
I  just  wish  the  way  he  dresses  and  some 
of  his  manners  would  rub  off  on  some 
teenage  boys  I've  seen." 

Linda,  who  lives  in  San  Gabriel,  Calif., 
near  Los  Angeles  is  a  freshman  at  San 
Gabriel  High  School. 

Mr.  Hebert  also  interviewed  Mrs.  Frank 
Tucker,  Linda's  mother: 

"I  agree  with  my  daughter  about  the 
appearance  Clark  makes  on  television, 
although  I  have  only  seen  him  once  or 
twice.  He  looks  like  a  fine  young  man — 
the  kind  of  boy  you  wouldn't  mind  tak- 
ing into  your  family  as  a  son-in-law. 
No,  my  personal  complaint  isn't  with 
Clark.  It's  with  rock  'n'  roll  and  the 
entertainers,  or  so  they  call  them,  who 
make  such  exhibitions  of  themselves. 
You  know  the  people  I  mean.  I  suppose 
most  of  them  have  been  on  Clark's 
shows,  although  you  never  could  prove 
it  by   me.   Anyway,   judging   by   what 
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"My  opinion  of  Dick  Clark  has  cer- 
tainly changed  this  past  year.  Even 
after  I  got  over  the  hero  worship  I  had 
of  him,  I  still  thought  he  was  doing  a 
lot  of  good  for  the  kids  between  14  and 
16.  But  now  I  think  he's  doing  more 
harm  than  good.  He  says  that,  to  his 
knowledge,  he  never  took  payola,  and 
yet  some  high  record  company  official 
mysteriously  gave  him  and  his  wife 
some  very  expensive  gifts.  Now,  either 
he  then  realized  what  a  good  deal  he 
could  make  for  himself,  or  he  was 
pretty  dumb  and  just  accepted  it  as  a 
business  matter — which  is  what  he  is 
now  claiming  he  did.  If  he  really 
wanted  to  set  a  good  example  to  the 
younger  generation,  he  would  have 
given  those  gifts  back.  I  know  he 
claimed  that  he  tried  to  pay  for  them 
but  was  refused.  However,  he  didn't 
really  have  to  accept  them  in  the  first 
place.  I  suppose  that  now  he'll  have 
an  even  greater  following  than  he  did 
before  because  he's  made  rather  a 
martyr  of  himself  and  to  his  followers 
now  he  can  do  no  wrong.  But  in  this 
person's  opinion,  he's  a  poor  example 
of  a  hero." 

Janice  Crabb,  18,  of  Minneapolis,  Minn, 
is  a  senior  at  West  High  School  in  Min- 
neapolis. 

Mr.  Wright  also  interviewed  Janice's 
father,  Robert  M.  Crabb: 

"I  always  thought  there  was  something 
rancid  about  rock  'n'  roll  music,  and 
that  feeling  spilled  over  on  anyone 
connected  with  it.  What  little  I  saw  of 
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Dick  Clark  and  his  afternoon  television 
show  seemed  harmless,  however,  and  he 
appeared  to  be  taking  some  of  the  ful- 
someness  from  the  music.  But  when  he 
turned  sociologist  via  a  national  teenage 
advice  column,  I  thought  he  was  being 
ridiculous.  Well,  the  riches  of  ri- 
diculousness eventually  came  out,  tar- 
nishing the  gleam  of  his  smile  although 
apparently  not  slowing  the  clink  of 
shekels  in  the  bank.  I  never  found  him 
interesting  enough  to  have  a  strong 
opinion  about,  and  still  feel  the  same 
way.  But  it  is  heartening  for  a  parent 
to  see  that  strong  and  favorable 
opinions  about  him  held  by  youngsters 
were  reversed  by  uncovering  the  set  of 
principles  by  which  he  worked." 


MR.  RICHARD  C.  SEITHER  of  The  New  Or- 
leans Times-Picayune  interviews  Olga 
Brooks : 


"In  my  opinion,  Diek  Clark  is  a  clean- 
cut  young  family  man  and  a  respectable 
one.  He  has  a  big  influence  on  teen- 
agers, and  all  of  it  is  good.  Some  songs 
on  his  shows  have  been  popular,  some 
not.  Certainly,  there  has  been  nothing 
to  indicate  'payola'  was  involved.  No  one 
can  really  push  a  record.  If  it  appeals, 
a  record  is  going  to  sell,  no  matter  who 
'pushes'  it — Dick  Clark  or  anyone  else. 
I  have  heard  Dick  Clark  criticized  be- 
cause he's  supposed  to  have  helped 
boys  who  lived  near  him  become 
popular  singers.  What's  wrong  with 
that?  If  they  didn't  have  what  it  takes, 
Clark  couldn't  have  helped  them  no 
matter  how  much  he  plugged  them  and 
their  renditions.  If  they  did  have  it, 
then  Clark  should  be  credited,  not  dis- 
credited, for  helping  them  along.  I  my- 
self have  tried  to  help  talented  neigh- 
bors when  I  could." 

Olga  Brooks,  17,  a  senior  at  St.  Mary's 
j    Dominican  High  School,  New  Orleans. 
v 
r    Mr.  Thomas  B.  Brooks,  Jr.  says: 

"As   the   father   of  three   teenagers,   I 
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certainly  hope  nothing  is  done  to  take 
Dick  Clark  away  from  us  or  to  hinder 
his  present  broadcasting.  He  is  easily 
the  most  wholesome  influence — in  or 
out  of  television — on  America's  teen- 
agers. And  just  what  has  he  done?  I've 
heard  it  said  there's  a  certain  amount 
of  'payola'  in  all  business  relationships 
— and  very  few  people  resent  it.  In  fact, 
I  believe  it's  natural  for  sportswriters 
and  sportscasters  to  plug  fighters  they 
like,  ball  players  and  all  sorts  of  ath- 
letes they  believe  are  promising,  or 
even  just  those  they  themselves  like  or 
have  a  personal  interest  in.  I  believe 
most  Americans  accept  this  type  of 
'plugging'  more  as  an  attempt  to  'give 
the  kid  a  break'  rather  than  as  anything 
'wrong.'  It  may  all  be  more  a  matter  of 
selling  than  anything  else.  I'm  a  sales- 
man and,  in  the  long  run,  any  'plugging' 
we  can  get  for  whatever  product  we 
are  peddling  is  gladly  accepted — and  I 
don't  believe  people  generally  resent 
this.  There  seems  to  be  far  more  resent- 
ment of  the  large  amount  of  govern- 
mental investigation  into  apparently 
everything  than  there  is  resentment  of 
Dick  Clark.  Many  persons  I  know  are 
asking  when  all  the  investigation  is  ever 
going  to  end." 


MR.  CLINT  WILKINSON,  Detroit  Free  Press, 
interviews  James  D.  Littlefield: 

"I  think  Dick  Clark  is  a  great  guy. 
He  never  talks  down  to  us.  And  he 
seems  to  be  a  darned  sincere  guy — none 
of  that  phony  stuff  you  run  across  on 
television  sometimes.  He  just  seems  to 
fit  in  with  young  people.  Makes  me  feel 
right  at  home.  It  always  looks  to  me 
like  Dick  really  has  fun  on  the  show. 
He  honestly  seems  to  enjoy  it,  and  I 
think  that  makes  a  big  difference  in 
his  appeal  to  teenagers — and  to  older 
people,  too.  He  doesn't  keep  playing  the 
same  record  time  after  time.  Every 
once  in  a  while  he  plays  an  old  one. 
Sometimes  I  even  like  the  old  ones,  but 
the  new  stuff  is  really  better.  The  show 
is  good,  too.  It's  a  lot  of  fun  watching 
the  kids  dance  and  comparing  things  to 
the  way  we  dance  in  Farmington." 

James  D.  Littlefield,  14,  of  Farmington, 
Michigan,  a  Detroit  suburb. 

Mr.  Wilkinson  also  interviewed  James' 
mother,  Marian  and  his  father  Frank: 

"Clark  is  wholesome.  None  of  this  beat- 
nik-beard kind  of  thing.  He  seems  like 
the  kind  of  person  we'd  like  to  have 
our  boys  grow  up  to  be.  It  may  sound 
trite,  but  he's  the  Ail-American  Boy 
type.  He's  no  showoff.  He  appeals  to 
young  and  old  alike.  Just  a  plain,  com- 
mon, everyday  sort  of  person,  which,  I 
think,  is  why  people  like  him." 


MR.  ED  O'MEARE,  City  Editor  of  the  Or- 
egon Journal,  Portland,  Oregon,  inter- 
views Glenys  Hubbard,  13: 


"In  my  opinion,  Dick  Clark  is  guilty  of 
receiving  payola.  Was  he  justified  in 
doing  this?  Well,  yes,  partly.  (Editor's 
Note:  May  we  stress  again  the  fact  that, 
at  no  time  during  the  Congressional 
Hearings,  did  Dick  Clark  admit  ac- 
cepting payola.)  After  all,  the  records 
he  plays  are  his  own  business.  People 
listen  to  his  shows  because  they  like 
the  sort  of  music  he  plays.  If  Dick 
Clark  played  every  single  tune  that 
came  out,  or  played  every  record  he 
was  told  to,  he  would  no  longer  be 
the  great  personality  he  is  today.  Mr. 
Clark  would  not  enjoy  the  type  of  tunes 
he  was  playing  and  therefore  he  would 
not  be  so  enthusiastic.  And  also  his 
selections  would  not  be  so  choice.  On 
the  other  hand,  being  the  famous  per- 
sonality that  he  is,  Mr.  Clark  owes  us, 
his  listeners,  a  certain  amount  of  fair- 
ness. He  has  the  opportunity  to  make 
any  record  he  plays  popular.  Mr. 
Clark's  taste  in  music,  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  is  excellent.  It  would  be 
nice,  however,  if  in  fairness  to  us,  he 
played  records  from  other  record  com- 
panies as  well  as  from  his  own  com- 
panies." 

Mr.  Ed  O'Meare  also  interviewed  Mrs. 
L.  Hubbard,  Glenys'  mother: 

"Both  my  daughters,  Glenys,  13,  and 
Carol,  16,  have  their  own  opinions 
about  Dick  Clark  but  I  don't  agree  with 
them.  I  think  it's  obvious  that  he 
benefited  financially  from  playing  rec- 
ords made  by  his  own  companies. 
Technically  that  might  not  qualify  as 
payola;  but  it  amounts  to  the  same 
thing.  But  that  isn't  my  main  objection 
to  his  program.  I  think  he  has  ruined 
the  musical  tastes  of  a  large  part  of 
the  country's  teenagers  over  the  past 
several  years.  The  girls  tune  in  his  show 
and  I  have  heard  any  number  of  records 
played  by  him  over  the  past  several 
years.  Few  of  them  were  worth  listen- 
ing to,  in  my  opinion." 


3,900  Women 

(Continued  from  page   29) 
develop   a   sixth   sense   which   enables 
you  to   spot  a  phony  the  second  she 
starts  talking.   Unless  a  lady  is  on  the 
level,  we  never  present  her  on  the  air. 

The  second  reason  I  love  my  3,900 
ladies  is  because  they  are  all  unselfish, 
God  bless  them.  Most  of  the  Queens 
have  wanted  something  for  their  fami- 
lies or  for  someone  in  trouble. 

I  am  sick  of  hearing  of  the  "larceny" 
and  "selfishness"  of  men  and  women. 
People  think  that  our  Queens  want 
clothes  and  loot  for  themselves — this  is 
very  rare.  I  bet  I  haven't  had  three 
selfish  wishes  from  them  in  fifteen 
years.  Our  ladies  are  desperately  sin- 
cere in  their  desire  to  make  life  for 
their  families  easier  and  to  make  their 
families  happier. 

For  instance,  there  was  a  widow  who 
was  raising  her  three  boys.  To  support 
them,  she  not  only  taught  school  but 
also  drove  the  school  bus  mornings  and 
afternoons.  Her  sons  were  three  of  the 
nicest  boys  you  could  possibly  meet. 
Her  wish?  The  privilege  of  having 
their  haircuts  guaranteed  for  two  years! 
The  price  of  haircuts,  by  going  up,  was 
getting  her  down.  It  seemed  as  if  she 
never  had  quite  enough  money  to  pay 
for  haircuts  for  all  three  boys  simul- 
taneously. 

We  not  only  granted  her  wish  but 
gave  her  a  trip  to  Europe.  We  put 
our  heads  together  to  figure  out  the 
most  rewarding  side  trips  for  her.  When 
she  came  home,  she  wrote  an  essay 
about  her  trip  to  Europe  which  was  so 
fine  that,  on  the  strength  of  it,  she  was 
given  a  better  teaching  position. 

To  me,  each  lady  I  interview  is  not 
just  a  candidate  for  Queen,  but  a  lady 
with  a  story.  I  take  a  genuine  interest 
in  each.  We  pick  the  candidates  accord- 
ing to  the  cards  they  fill  out,  stating 
their  wishes.  Sometimes,  however,  a 
wish  which  sounds  like  a  "nothing" 
wish — and  which  I  pick  up  in  despera- 
tion— turns  out  to  have  a  great  story 
behind  it.  I  have  to  play  it  by  ear.  Out 
of  twenty-one  ladies  I  talk  to  briefly, 
four  are  then  selected  as  candidates. 

One  lady  wanted  a  vacation  on  a 
trailer  and  enough  gasoline  to  take  her 
to  Detroit.  Anyone  might  make  such 
a  wish.  It  was  the  reason  why  she 
wanted  the  trailer  that  made  me  fall  in 
love  with  her.  The  lady  had  four  chil- 
dren, each  born  with  some  defect.  Be- 
cause of  these  defects,  they  had  to  have 
constant  supervision.  She  needed  a 
vacation,  but  she  wouldn't  think  of  tak- 
ing one  without  the  children.  "If  I 
could  only  get  a  trailer  small  enough  so 
I'd  know  where  they  were  every  min- 
/  ute,"  she  sighed.  Who  wouldn't  love  a 
'  lady  like  that? 

Sometimes,  people  ask  me  if  I  try  to 
swing  the  audience  more  for  some  ladies 
than  for  others,  through  my  interviews. 
The  answer  is  no,  partly  because  I'm 
fighting  time.  I  have  to  give  each  lady 
her  chance.  Only  once,  in  the  fifteen 
years  the  program  has  been  on  radio 
and  television,  have  I  let  one  lady 
walk  away  with  a  program. 

She  was  a  lady  with  queenly  hiccups 
— and  a  great  natural  performer.    She 
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Caryl  Chessman  is  dead.  But  there  are  at  least  seven  women 
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took  the  show  over — and  never  quit. 
No  matter  what  I  asked  her,  her  an- 
swers were  so  spontaneous,  she  had  the 
audience  in  stitches.  She  told  us  that 
once,  when  she  had  been  painting  a 
ceiling,  she  had  got  a  crick  in  her  neck. 
Every  time  she  turned  her  head,  it  made 
her  "hie"  with  a  big,  loud,  raucous  "hie." 

I  asked  her,  "What  does  your  hus- 
band say  about  your  hiccups?" 

"My  husband  is  dead — hiccup — and 
he  ain't  talking." 

It  was  a  delicate  situation.  I  didn't 
want  the  lady  or  the  audience  to  think 
I'd  gotten  her  on  the  stage  to  make  fun 
of  her.  "I  have  a  question  to  ask,  if  you 
don't  mind,"  I  said.  "But  I  don't  want 
to  embarrass  you.  So,  if  it  does  em- 
barrass you,  just  tell  me.  Have  you  got 
into  any  messes  or  funny  situations  be- 
cause of  your  hiccups?" 

"I'm  not  embarrassed — hiccup.  I'm 
used  to  it — hiccup.  Once  at  a  church 
bazaar — hiccup — I  was  a  mummy  all 
wrapped  up — hiccup — in  a  box.  I  don't 
know  why  I  was  chosen  as  a  mummy — 
hiccup.  Anyway,  from  the  box— hiccup 
— I  let  out  some  hiccups,  and  some  kids 
in  church — hiccup — ran  away  scared." 

We  did  our  best  to  entertain  the 
hiccuping  queen.  It  wasn't  easy.  We 
sent  her  to  a  movie  set,  and  she  broke 
up  all  the  actors.  The  producer  called 
us  up  and  said,  "Please  take  your 
Queen  somewhere  else.  We  can't 
shoot." 

My  love  affair  with  3,900  women  be- 
gan through  the  offices  of  the  late  Ray 
Morgan.  He  didn't  intend  to  be  a 
matchmaker,  except  to  match  ideas, 
programs  and  personalities.  At  the 
time,  there  was  a  program  in  New  York 
called  Breakfast  At  Sardi's.  The  ladies 
had  to  get  up  so  early  for  this  program 
that  the  producers  sent  taxis  for  them, 
and  gifted  each  of  them  with  an  orchid. 
One  day,  Ray  was  watching  one  of  the 
ladies  step  out  of  a  taxi  and  get  pinned 
with  an  orchid. 

"Look  at  them,"  he  marveled.  "See 
how  happy  they  are.  They  feel  like 
queens  for  a  day."  Then  he  said  to  the 
friend  with  him,  "By  golly,  that's  an 
idea  .  .  .  wouldn't  it  be  great  if  there 
were  a  program,  Queen  For  A  Day,  with 
one  woman  chosen  each  day  to  be  that 
day's  queen?" 

The  program  started  in  New  York 
that  spring.  Ray  Morgan  asked  me  if 
I'd  come  to  New  York,  but  I  had  to  stay 
in  Hollywood.    Then,  in  July  of  1945, 


the  program  came  to  Hollywood.  I  was 
asked  to  be  temporary  emcee  for  two 
weeks,  and  accepted  gladly.  The 
Queens  fell  in  love  with  me  and  I  with 
them,  and  no  one  since  has  tried  to 
break  up  our  love  affair. 

There  is  even  an  ex-Queens  club, 
which  consists  of  ladies  who  have  been 
Queen  for  a  Day.  The  club  has  a  motto, 
"Once  a  queen,  always  a  queen."  When- 
ever a  lady  has  appeared  on  the  show, 
she  gets  a  card  inviting  her  to  join.  The 
club  meets  every  two  weeks  or  so  at  the 
Knickerbocker  Hotel  in  Hollywood,  and 
ladies  from  out  of  town  who  have  been 
Queens  are  invited  to  come  whenever 
they're  in  town.  The  club  supports 
some  worthwhile  charities,  such  as 
Rancho  Los  Amigos. 

And  the  club  supports  Jack  Bailey — 
little  old  me — not  financially,  but  mor- 
ally. Once  the  Kiwanis  Club  decided  to 
have  an  election  for  honorary  mayor  of 
Hollywood.  Anyone  who  contributed  ten 
cents  would  have  a  vote,  and  the  money 
was  to  go  to  a  fine  boys'  charity.  The 
Queens  ran  all  over  Hollywood  and 
Sunset  Boulevard  carrying  signs,  "Vote 
for  Jack  Bailey."  They  collected  thou- 
sands of  votes  and,  partly  as  the  result 
of  their  support,  I  won  over  that  very 
popular  ladies'  man  and  fine  performer 
— Lawrence  Welk. 

Becoming  a  Queen  is  usually  the 
turning  point  in  the  life  of  any  woman. 
It  is  amazing  the  change  it  makes  in  a 
lady.  The  average  lady  hasn't  a  prayer 
of  becoming  a  national  celebrity  even 
for  a  day.  When  a  lady  becomes  a 
Queen,  it's  "noblesse  oblige"  from  then 
on.  Their  lives  usually  take  on  a 
richness  and  color  they've  never  had 
before. 

Only  once  in  the  long  history  of 
Queen  For  A  Day  has  a  lady's  life  been 
changed  for  the  worse.  This  lady— and 
I  loved  her  as  I  love  all  the  Queens — 
let  the  thing  go  to  her  head.  I  heard 
about  it  on  the  radio  some  time  after- 
ward. She'd  passed  out  about  $1,600  in 
bum  checks.  When  the  police  asked  her 
why,  she  said,  "I  guess  I  got  used  to 
living  high.  One  day  last  year,  I  was 
Queen  for  a  Day,  and  I  never  got  over 
it." 

But,  for  the  vast  majority  of  Queens, 
it's  the  beginning  of  something  very 
wonderful.  You  should  see  the  letters 
they  send.  Letters  of  praise.  Letters  of 
thanksgiving.  One  wrote,  "Thanks  for 
the  braces  you  got  for  my  little  boy. 
He  is  now  playing  pee  wee  baseball." 
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Another  wrote,  "My  little  boy  passed  in 
school  for  the  first  time  because  of  the 
hearing  aid  your  program  bought  him." 
And  stjll  another  letter:  "My  little 
blind  girl  played  the  piano  in  Sunday 
School  yesterday.  Thanks  for  the  piano 
lessons  Queen  For  A  Day  paid  for." 

Of  course,  when  a  man  romances 
married  women — and  many  of  the 
Queens  are  married — he  might  expect 
to  have  some  trouble.  But  we  never 
have  had  an  argument  with  any  of  the 
husbands.  Usually,  when  their  wives 
tell  them  that  they've  been  elected 
Queen  for  a  Day,  the  husband's  re- 
action is,  "Well,  what  else  is  new?" 
Then  it  hits  them.  Their  wives  are 
going  to  receive  about  $3,000  worth  of 
loot,  and  the  husbands  are  to  go  on  a 
whirl   with   them. 

This  presents  some  problems  to  us — 
but  not  the  ones  you  would  think.  We 
know  the  Queens  will  be  dressed  beau- 
tifully for  their  night-club  dates,  be- 
cause we  supply  their  wardrobes.  But 
sometimes  the  husbands  have  only  T- 
shirts  or  sport  shirts  with  them — for  a 
date  at  the  Cocoanut  Grove.  Knowing 
this,  we  keep  supplies  in  our  office  of 
suits  and  tuxedos  in  all  sizes  for  the 
husbands.  We  lend  them  the  proper 
outfits.  And  when  they  go  on  the  road, 
we  give  them  tipping  money.  Some  of 
them  have  led  such  quiet  lives  that  we 
have  to  explain  to  them  what  the  tipping 
money  is  for.  City  ladies  may  assume 
that  every  lady  and  her  husband  some- 
times dine  in  fine  restaurants  and  know 
all  about  tipping.  But  many  of  our 
Queens  haven't  had  the  opportunity  in 
years. 

Our  ladies  are  generous,  and  try  to 
share  their  loot.  We  take  their  sizes 
and,  when  a  dress  made  for  a  lady  of 
slender  proportions  doesn't  fit  a  buxom 
Queen,  we  give  her  a  choice  between 
the  dress  in  her  size  or  a  suit  in  her 
size.  Often  she'll  say,  "I  know  I  can't 
wear  this,  but  I'd  like  to  keep  it,  any- 
way— for  my  daughter-in-law.  She'll 
look  beautiful  in  it." 

In  fifteen  years  we've  given  away 
more  than  seventeen  million  dollars 
in  gifts. 

The  queens  try  to  show  their  grati- 
tude in  touching  ways.  Once  I  received 
ten  pounds  of  candy  in  ten  days.  I  went 
on  the  air,  took  off  my  jacket,  showed 
the  audience  that  I  was  gaining  weight 
and  said,  "I  love  candy — but  look  what's 
happening  to  me.  Please  quit  sending 
candy." 

Did  they?  Oh,  no.  Hundreds  of  boxes 
came  in  the  next  couple  of  days,  some 
of  them  from  former  Queens!  The 
Queens  have  a  great  sense  of  humor. 

In  my  own  way,  I  try  to  please  them, 
as  every  lover  tries  to  please  the  woman 
he  loves.  After  every  vacation,  I  try  to 
come  back  with  something  goofy  to 
amuse  the  audience.  Last  year,  I  came 
back  with  a  beatnik  beard.  Two  thou- 
sand ladies — including  one  Queen — 
gave  me  the  dickens  in  letters. 

Only  one  lady,  from  Washington, 
D.  C,  wrote  she  liked  the  beard.  She 
said,  "I  always  liked  to  kiss  a  man  with 
a  mustache — and  your  brush — wowl"  \ 
But  what  is  one  voice  against  a  multi- 
tude— particularly   when    one    of   that 


multitude  was  a  beloved  Queen?  I 
shaved  off  the  beard. 

Of  course,  the  main  way  in  which  we 
try  to  please  the  Queens  is  by  granting 
their  wishes.  When  carried  away  by 
my  love  affair  with  a  Queen,  I  will 
promise  her  anything.  When  the  prom- 
ise is  extravagant,  the  producers  groan, 
"Look,  we've  got  a  budget.  Can't  you 
keep  that  in  mind,  Jack?  You  and 
your  big  mouth." 

One  wish  we  had  great  difficulty  ful- 
filling came  from  a  Queen  in  Texas 
whose  husband  in  the  Air  Force  had 
been  killed.  She  had  a  couple  of  acres 
next  to  the  15,000  reserved  for  the 
Army,  and  on  her  acres  she  kept  six 
cows.  They  had  wandered  away.  She 
asked  us  to  send  forty  men  on  horses 
to  get  them  back! 

Sure,  we'd  do  it,  we  said.  We'd  do 
anything  for  such  a  wonderful  lady. 
Well,  she  won.  But  we  found  out  that, 
if  you  sent  a  thousand  men  on  horses 
over  that  land,  they'd  never  find  the 
cows.    We  decided  to  hire  a  helicopter. 

"Sure,"  the  man  at  the  airport  said, 
"we  can  rent  you  a  helicopter.  But  have 
you  seen  the  terrain?  Men  in  a  heli- 
copter couldn't  find  the  cows  with  a 
spyglass." 

We  told  our  problem  to  the  Queen. 
The  lady  didn't  want  a  cowboy  show. 
All  she  wanted  was  six  cows.  We  asked 
if  she'd  mind  if  we  bought  her  six 
different  cows.  She  said  she  wouldn't 
mind  at  all,  as  long  as  they  gave  milk. 
We  bought  her  six  fine  cows,  and  she 
was  very  happy. 

We  have  a  Queens'  fund  that's  sup- 


posed to  pay  for  everything.  Often — 
because  of  my  big  mouth — we  fall  be- 
hind. In  fact,  we  have  been  behind  ever 
since    we    started. 

I'm  not  ashamed  of  that.  The  only 
thing  I'm  ashamed  of  is  the  fact  that 
I'm  such  a  poor  mathematician.  After 
all,  when  a  man  falls  in  love  with  3,900 
women,  it's  bound  to  be  costly. 

Once,  as  a  gag  at  the  end  of  the 
show,  we  promised  the  Queen  as  many 
pounds  of  nickels  as  she  weighed.  The 
Queen  chosen  was  skinny — weighed 
only  ninety  pounds.  I  said,  "You're  not 
going  to  come  off  very  well.  Let's  see 
if  we  can't  add  to  your  loot.  How  much 
does  your  baby  weigh?" 

"Nineteen  pounds." 

I  added  the  nineteen  pounds  to  the 
ninety  pounds,  and  I  forget  just  what 
figure  I  got.  But  it  didn't  seem  enough, 
so  I  added  something  else.  The  lady 
ended  up  with  $750 — when  she  should 
have  received  only  $350,  if  I'd  added 
right. 

At  the  end  of  the  program,  the  pro- 
ducers told  me,  "Don't  ever  add  on  this 
show  again,  as  long  as  you  live.  Let 
somebody  else  do  the  adding.  How  did 
you  ever  get  through  arithmetic  in 
school?" 

They  had  a  point.  I  don't  know  how 
I  did  get  through.  You  may  wonder 
how  I  know  I've  had  a  love  affair  with 
3,900  Queens.  My  producers  added  it- 
up  for  me.  I  don't  add  them;  I  just 
love  'em. 

I  am  fond  of  them  all.  I  feel  they 
are  all  my  personal  guests.  But,  as  I 
think   back   over   the   years,   I   believe 


that  one  of  the  most  inspiring  ladies  I 
ever  met  was  Queen  Jane  Floyd.  I  met 
her  in  Warm  Springs,  Georgia,  two 
years  ago.  She  was  a  polio  victim  with 
her  hands  in  traction.  She  could  hardly 
turn  her  head,  and  had  to  be  wheeled 
onto  the  stage.  She  wanted  a  washing 
machine.  It  sounded  like  a  wild  request 
for  a  woman  who  could  hardly  move 
her  fingers.  But  she  explained,  "No- 
body in  my  condition  would  ever  com- 
plain about  washing  for  her  own  baby. 
Here  at  Warm  Springs,  we  learn  how 
to  do  things.  The  dearest  wish  of  my 
heart  is  to  wash  my  own  baby's 
laundry." 

We  gave  her  that  washing  machine. 
And,  with  a  stick  in  her  mouth,  she 
operated  it. 

Last  January,  I  saw  Queen  Jane  again. 
In  Houston,  Texas,  where  we  were 
putting  on  the  Queen  For  A  Day  show, 
I  told  her  story  to  the  audience,  then 
asked  if  they'd  like  to  see  her.  They 
applauded  tumultuously.  She  walked 
out  on  the  stage  and  said,  "I'd  like  to 
say  a  few  words  about  the  March  Of 
Dimes."  She  was  crying  with  happiness. 
"I  thank  God,"  she  said,  "that  I  can  now 
wipe  away  my  own  tears." 

We  weren't  responsible  for  her  being 
able  to  walk  again  or  being  able  to  use 
her  hands  again.  The  rehabilitation 
center  at  Warm  Springs  had  done  that 
for  her.  But  I  am  sure  that  the  chance 
to  wash  her  own  baby's  clothes  had 
given  her  morale  a  lift  two  years  ago. 
Just  thinking  of  it  makes  me  feel  good. 
May  all  my  love  affairs  have  similarly 
happy   endings. 
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Famed  news  team,  Huntley  and  Brinkley,  confer  with  NBC- 
TV    director   Jack    Sughrue    about    convention    coverage. 


Star-studded  gathering!  Left  to  right:  Jane  Kean,   Morton 
"Music  Man"  DaCosta,  Lucille  Ball,  Red  Buttons  and  his  wife. 


On  the   Political   Front:    The  two 

biggest  TV  spectaculars  of  the  year 
take  place  this  month.  In  Los  Angeles 
on  July  11,  the  Democrats  hold  their 
national  Convention.  And  on  July  25, 
in  Chicago,  the  Republicans  gather. 
In  each  case,  the  three  major  networks 
will  compete  for  the  TV  audience  and 
behind  the  scenes  there  has  been  a  lot 
of  preparation  and  work.  "For  the  first 
time,"  says  Jack  Sughrue,  NBC-TV 
director,  "the  control  of  the  events 
will  be  taken  out  of  hands  of  directors 
and  producers  and  put  in  the  hands  of 
the  editor.  Huntley  and  Brinkley  will 
sit  up  in  a  crow's-nest  all  by  them- 
selves with  no  one  to  bother  them." 
He  went  on  to  tell  of  the  tremendous 
technical  achievement  at  NBC,  where 
he  has  been  directing  for  the  past  four 
years.  "We  will  have  thirty-two  cam- 
eras working  at  once  during  the  Con- 
ventions. Now  this  used  to  mean  a 
huge  room  with  thirty-two  monitor  TV 
screens.  It  was  bedlam.  But,  this  year, 
we  will  have  a  set  of  four  monitor 
screens  for  one  man.  Merely  by  punch- 
ing a  button  he  will  be  able  to  scan 
four  monitors  at  a  time — just  as  fast 
as  he  presses  the  button.  Besides  this, 
he  will  be  able  to  talk  to  180  dif- 
ferent people  off  one  phone  and  he  can 
confer  with  one  or  ten  or  all  of  them 
at  once.  When  I  asked  our  engineers 
to  set  up  such  a  system  they  said,  'Even 
the  telephone  company  can't  do  it.'  But 
they  did."  Sughrue,  holder  of  both  Fine 
Arts  and  Engineering  degrees,  moved 
into  NBC  news  from  a  stage  back- 
ground. "For  a  while,"  he  recalls,  "it 
was  murder  when  I  outlined  my  ideas. 
They  suggested  I  get  a  beret  and  a 
cigarette  holder.  Then  they  began  to 
listen  and,  when  they  went  to  work, 
even  improved  on  my  basic  ideas."  He 
estimated  that  NBC  would  take  a  mil- 
T  lion-and-a-half  dollars  worth  of  equip- 
v  ment  to  the  Conventions.  He  concluded, 
R  "We've  been  working  on  this  four  solid 
years.  I  was  always  appalled  because 
the  TV  newsman  was  inhibited  by  the 


equipment.  Now  he  can  literally  oper- 
ate it  himself.".  .  .  And,  from  ABC, 
comes  the  announcement  of  an  oxygen 
supply  room  for  Very  Important  Peo- 
ple at  the  Conventions.  Frank  Marx, 
ABC  Vice  President  in  Charge  of  En- 
gineering, explains,  "The  room  will  be 
called  'The  ABC  International  Air-Bar 
and  Spa'  and  will  be  a  private  rest- 
haven  for  political  figures  waiting  to  go 
on  the  air.  But  at  the  bar  there  will  be 
no  alcoholic  beverages.  Instead,  a 
speechmaker  will  be  able  to  get  a  shot 
of  oxygen,  such  as  U.S.  and  Russian 
Hockey  players  used  at  the  Olympic 
games  to  revive  them.  If  it's  good  for 
athletes,  it's  good  for  politicians."  Also, 
candidates  and  delegates  will  be  able 
to  use  vibrator  chairs  and  foot  vibra- 
tors. Air  conditioners  will  keep  the 
room  clear  of  smoke  with  the  use  of 
special  ionization  equipment.  Prior  to 
the  Conventions,  ABC  will  set  up  a 
closed-circuit  school  for  all  delegates 
to  instruct  them  in  make-up  and  pro- 
cedure on  camera.  .  .  .  Our  CBS  in- 
formant whispers  that  they  will  have 
many  different  colored  telephones  in 
their  massive  control  rooms.  "It  was 
like  a  Marx  Brothers  movie  last  time. 
So  many  telephones  all  the  same  color 
and  such  a  mix-up.  Often  the  phones 
were  being  put  down  in  the  wrong 
cradle.  And  then  there's  our  'video- 
scene,'  a  new  process  we  came  up  with 
a  couple  of  months  ago.  In  this  we  use 
two  cameras  for  one  scene.  For  ex- 
ample, as  this  technique  was  utilized 
for  a  performance  on  a  variety  show, 
Miyoshi  Umeki  was  picked  up  by  one 
camera  as  she  walked  across  stage.  The 
other  camera  focused  on  a  painting 
of  a  bridge.  Visually,  Miyoshi  appeared 
to  be  walking  across  the  bridge.  So  we 
can  have  one  camera  focusing  on  a 
speechmaker  at  the  Conventions,  while 
the  other  is  picking  up  convention 
scenes  in  the  background." 

Come  and  Go:  Of  all  things,  Uncle 
Miltie  comes  back  to  TV  in  the  fall  em- 
ceeing  weekly  bowling  tournaments 


The  bad  news  is  that  George  Gobel 
will  not  be  back.  On  the  other  hand, 
Jack  Benny  will  be  on  your  screen 
every  Sunday.  .  .  .  Jimmy  Darren  and 
his  lovely  new  wife  Evy  Norlund  ex- 
pecting. .  .  .  Andy  Williams  dating  Ziva 
Rodann,  Israeli  actress.  .  .  .  Burt 
Reynolds,  permanently  retired  from 
Riverboat,  visited  his  parents  in  Flori- 
da. .  .  .  It's  Perry  Como's  close  friend, 
Father  "Bob,"  who  will  tie  the  knot 
for  Tommy  Sands  and  Nancy  Sinatra. 
.  .  .  William  Redfield,  who  in  his  role  on 
As  The  World  Turns  is  dying  of  leu- 
kemia, put  the  producers  in  a  dilemma. 
Letters  poured  in  asking  that  his  life 
be  saved.  But  the  producers  just 
couldn't  get  around  the  plot  compli- 
cation by  then.  Redfield  had  to  "die." 
The  actor  admits  that  he  doesn't  mind 
being  "dead,"  because  he  can  now  ac- 
cept TV  offers  from  Alfred  Hitchcock 
and  others. 

Pete  and  Repeat:  Out  of  New  Or- 
leans came  The  Fountain,  from  which 
Dixieland  jazz  flows.  And,  for  a  period 
of  two  weeks,  Pete  took  over  the  throne 
in  Manhattan's  Roundtable,  one  of  the 
city's  key  jazz  spots.  "No,  it's  not  like 
working  on  the  Welk  show,"  the 
twenty-nine-year-old  clarinetist  said, 
"but  I'll  never  regret  my  experience  on 
the  Welk  show,  for  it  did  a  great  thing 
for  me  and  the  business.  It  has  at- 
tracted a  kind  of  fan  who  ordinarily 
wouldn't  have  listened  to  any  kind  of 
jazz."  Although  Welk  left  the  door  open 
for  a  possible  return,  Pete  has  no  in- 
tention of  leaving  his  home  base  in  New 
Orleans.  "I'm  happy  down  there  and  so 
are  my  wife  and  kids.  That's  all  that 
counts.  I  guess  I  get  much  more  time 
than  the  average  father  with  my  chil- 
dren. Every  afternoon  we  go  into  the 
park  to  play  ball  or  fly  a  kite.  And 
when  they're  ready  for  bed,  I  go  to 
work  at  the  Bateau  Lounge."  Pete  drew 
huge  crowds  every  night  at  the  Round- 
table  during  his  New  York  booking, 
which  proves  he  swings  as  fluidly  as 
ever — a  fact    (Continued  on  page  74) 


Her  Line  Is  Headlines 

(Continued  from  page  37) 
dinner  in  my  hotel  room,  as  I  did  very 
often.  I  was  filing  stories  for  both 
morning  and  evening  papers,  and  also 
keeping  up  the  column.  Well,  one  eve- 
ning, a  waiter  brought  in  dinner  and 
he  was  very  chatty.  He  told  me  that 
he  and  his  wife,  no  matter  how  tired 
they  were,  would  stretch  their  eyes  to 
watch  What's  My  Line?  and  he  asked 
for  my  autograph.  I  could  see  he  was 
eyeing  my  peignoir  so  he  could  give 
his  wife  all  the  details  when  he  got 
home,  then  he  noticed  the  typewriter 
and  notes  and  paper  spread  around.  He 
said,  'Would  you  mind  if  I  asked  you 
a  question?  When  did  you  get  inter- 
ested in  the  newspaper  business?'  This 
startled  me,  because  I've  been  a  re- 
porter since  I   was   seventeen." 

Today,  Dorothy  Kilgallen  finds  that 
television  is  an  altogether  different 
world.  "It's  wonderful.  Suddenly,  you 
have  literally  millions  of  friends  who 
recognize  you  wherever  you  go  and 
call  you  by  your  first  name.  But  you 
lose  the  anonymity  of  a  writer  and 
see  some  of  the  other  side.  I  wasn't 
prepared  for  public  criticism,  no  mat- 
ter how  inconsequential.  It  might  be  a 
clipping  from  a  small-town  paper  and 
a  TV  critic  writing,  'Dorothy  Kilgallen 
is  a  smart  aleck.' 

"Well,  it  might  be  just  a  small  paper 
with  a  circulation  of  2,300,  but  I'd  phone 
Mother  almost  in  tears  and  tell  her  that 
I  was  going  to  give  it  up.  I'd  say,  'Look, 
they  hate  me.'  And  Mother  would  tell 
me  that  I  had  to  be  grown-up  and  not 
so  sensitive.  She  said — and  she  was 
right — that,  if  I  were  going  to  be  in  the 
public  eye,  I'd  have  to  expect  some 
people  to  criticize  me. 

"I'm  not  an  actress,"  Dorothy  points 
out.  "I  don't  know  how  to  walk  on,  and 
my  friends  kid  me  with  imitations  of 
my  'entrance'  on  television.  In  ten 
years,  I've  never  seen  a  kinescope  of 
the  show.  I'm  sure,  if  I  did,  I'd  never 
go  back.  And,  frankly,  I'm  still  scared 
of  standing  up  to  talk  to  a  gathering.  If 
I  have  to  speak  at  a  luncheon,  I  can't 
sleep  for  three  nights.  When  I  do  get 
there,  my  knees  are  jelly. 

"But  this  has  nothing  to  do  with 
What's  My  Line?  Not  really.  Obvious- 
ly," she  smiles,  "Arlene  and  Bennett 
and  I  are  there  because  we're  pretty 
good  game-players.  It's  silly  to  say  we 
aren't — otherwise,  they  would  have 
cover  girls  to  play  the  game  and,  in- 
stead of  Bennett,  there  would  be  a 
rock  'n'  roll  singer." 

Across  the  room  is  a  piano  and,  be- 
side it,  a  metal  music  rack.  "That's 
Dickie's,"  she  says.  "He's  eighteen.  I 
have  a  daughter  who  is  sixteen  and 
another  son,  six."  Reminded  that  she 
looks  very  young  to  have  teen-age  chil- 
dren, she  smiles  broadly.  "I  tell  people 
I  was  married  when  I  was  twelve!  Ac- 
tually, I  think  I've  lost  a  sense  of  time. 
I've  been  on  What's  My  Line?  ten 
years,  and  it  seems  like  four.  This  past 
April,  Dick  and  I  celebrated  our 
twentieth  anniversary  and  I  couldn't 
believe  it.  I've  done  so  much — but 
(Continued  on  page  69) 


We  Dare  Any  Other  Eye  Make-up  to  Make  This  Swim  Test! 
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PERMANENT  DARKENER  FOR  LASHES  AND  BROWS 
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PLICATION  LASTS  4  to  S  WEEKS!  \f 


1    APPLICATION 


You  can  swim,  walk  in  the 
rain,  weep  at  the  movies, 
and  keep  that  "born- 
beautiful"  look,  with 
"DaHt-Eyes"  . ..  avoids 
looking  "featureless"  at  the 
beach.  Water  makes  mascara 
run— with  "Dark-Eyes"  this 
CAN'T  HAPPEN!  "Dark- 
Eyes"  is  not  a  mascara  .  .  . 

"Dark-Eyes"  keeps  brows 
and  lashes  NATURALLY 
soft,  dark,  luxuriant  AIL 
DAY,  All  NIGHT.  "Dark- 
Eyes"  colors,  doesn't  coat. 
Lasts  until  hairs  are  replaced 
every  4  to  5  weeks. 

No  more  sticky,  beady  look 
—no  more  brittle,  breaking 
hairs  — no  more  tired  looking 
smudges  under  eyes. 
"Dark-Eyes"  contains  no 
aniline  dyes.  Light  brown, 
brown,  black. 
•  Now  in  26th  year 

tear's  supply  $1.25 

at  leading  drug,  dep't  and 

variety  stores. 


SEND  TODAY  FOR 

TRIAL  SIZE                     *• 

NO  D£iAr~yaur 

trial  order  shipped           ,♦* 

'•'■'■' 

in  24  ftows. 

.->..—- - _«-,— ^  . 

"DARK-EYES"  COMPANY,  Dept.  P-80 

3319  W.  Carroll  Ave.,  Chicago  24,  III. 

enclose   25c  (coin   or  stamps — tax   included)   for 
TRIAL  SIZE  pkg.  of  "Dark-Eyes"  with  directions, 
check  shade     □  Light  Brown     O  Brown     D  Black 


Address- 


OLD  LEG  TROUBLE 


i 


Easy  to  use  Viscose  Applications  may 
heal  many  old  leg  sores  due  to  venous 
congestion  of  varicose  veins,  leg  swell- 
ing or  injuries.  Send  today  for  a  FREE 
BOOK  and  No-Cost-For-Trial-plan, 
R.  G.    VISCOSE  COMPANY      . 


any  black      DaII   Film 
and  white      nun   r  1 1  III 

Developed  &  Printed 


FREE 


First  Class  Post- 


BRIDGEPORT  FILM  STUDIOS,  Box  9061A,  Bridgeport 


Art  Talent  Test 


Find  out,  free,  if  you  have  talent 
worth  training  for  commercial 
art  career.  Take  simple  Art  Tal- 
ent Test  at  home.  Devised  by 
professional  artists.  Contributed 
without  obligation  by  world's 
largest  home  study  art  school. 
Forty-six  years'  art  teaching 
experience.  Mail  coupon  today. 


ART  INSTRUCTION,  INC.,  STUDIO  7390 
500  South  4th  Street,  Minneapolis  1 5,  Minnesota 
Please  send  me  your  Talent  Test,  without 
cost  or  obli gation.  (PLEASE  PRINT) 

AGE 

Apt County 

Zone Stote 
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NEW  DESIGNS  FOR  LIVING 


7324 — Baby  glides  in  on  a  galaxy  of  lovely 
stars!  This  sampler  is  such  a  pretty  way  to  an- 
nounce his  birth.  Transfer  of  12  x  16-inch 
panel;  60  names  included;  color  chart.    35^ 

720 — Gala  serving  apron.  Heads  and  hats  of 
old-fashioned  girls  form  pockets.  Use  remnant 
for  ruffles.  Transfer  forming  12  x  20-inch  motif; 
directions.  35f 

698 — This  lovely  quilt  was  inspired  by  the  col- 
orful peony.  Combine  prints  and  plain  fabrics 
for  the  striking  design.  Charts,  patch  patterns, 
directions,  yardages.   35(!' 

7327— A  lovely  doily  for  TV  or  table— pine- 
apples are  framed  by  lacy  scallops.  Crochet 
directions  for  25-inch  centerpiece  in  No.  30  cot- 
ton; 38  inches  in  string.  35^' 


900 — Swans  in  lacy  K  stitch  add  unusual  con- 
trast to  this  lovely  chair  set  in  filet  crochet. 
Directions;  chart  for  12  V2  x  16-inch  chair  back; 
6l/2  x  12%-inch  armrests  in  No.  50  cotton.  35^' 

7151 — Spice  your  kitchen  with  these  delightful 
Gay  Nineties  motifs.  Embroider  them  on  towels, 
cloths  (without  days).  Transfer  of  7  motifs  5% 
x  6  inches;  color  schemes.  354' 

978 — One  graceful  rose  square  makes  a  doily, 
three,  a  scarf;  nine,  a  36-inch  cloth.  Charts, 
crochet  directions  for  12-inch  square  in 
string.  35^ 


Send  thirty-five  cents  (in  coin)  for  each  pattern  to:  TV  Radio  Mirror,  Needlecraft  Service,  P.O.  Box  137,  Old  Chelsea  Station, 
New  York   11,  N.  Y.  Add  5<j!   for  each  pattern   for  lst-class  mailing.   Send   additional   25<f    for   illustrated   Needlecraft   Book. 


(Continued  from  page  67) 
there's  always  so  much  more  to  see  and 
read  and  hear." 

The  story  of  Dorothy  Kilgallen  has 
the  timeless  quality  of  a  legend.  She 
was  the  older  daughter  of  James  Kil- 
gallen, still  one  of  the  most  respected 
newspapermen  in  the  country.  As  a 
child  in  Brooklyn  public  schools,  Doro- 
thy showed  great  interest  and  talent  in 
writing.  "I  went  to  college  one  year 
and  I  loved  it.  During  my  first  sum- 
mer vacation,  I  began  to  look  for  a 
job.  Dad  took  me  to  a  newspaper  edi- 
tor and  I  was  put  on  trial  for  two 
weeks,  with  the  understanding  that  I 
could  stay  on  for  the  summer  if  I 
worked  out. 

"Well,  I  was  still  there  in  August, 
when  it  was  time  to  send  the  check  to 
the  college,  and  I  told  my  parents,  'I 
don't  want  to  go  back.  I  want  to  be  a 
reporter.'  Dad  was  secretly  pleased  but 
gave  me  arguments  against  it,  because 
Mother  was  against  it.  She  wanted  me 
to  be  a  schoolteacher.  Her  idea  of  a 
female  reporter  was  someone  who 
drank  whiskey  straight,  sat  on  desk- 
tops, swore,  and  wore  mannish  hair- 
cuts and  clothes,  and  I  guess  she 
thought  it  would  change  me.  But,  after 
the  usual  number  of  debates,  I  got  my 
way.  Dad  was  tickled  to  have  me  fol- 
low in  his  footsteps,  since  he  had  no 
sons." 

On  April  6,  1940,  a  wedding  recep- 
tion was  held  at  the  St.  Regis  Hotel 
for  Dorothy  Kilgallen  and  her  bride- 
groom, Richard  Kollmar.  A  graduate 
of  Yale  Dramatic  School,  Kollmar  was 
working  in  Broadway  productions  and 
dozens  of  daytime  and  evening  radio 
serials.  At  one  time,  he  played  the  title 
role  of  Boston  Blackie  and  was  the 
David  of  Claudia.  In  ensuing  years,  he 
has  produced  on  Broadway,  established 
and  operated  a  successful  gallery,  and 
currently  owns  two  night  clubs.  Now, 
in  addition  to  Dorothy's  newspaper, 
family  and  television  chores,  the  Koll- 
mars  do  a  five-morning-a-week  radio 
show,  Breakfast  With  Dorothy  And 
Dick,  which  has  been  heard  in  the  New 
York  metropolitan  area  over  WOR 
Radio  for  the  past  fourteen  years. 

How  does  she  manage  it  all?  A  wave 
of  her  hand  indicates  that  it  wasn't  so 
much,  really.  "I  don't  have  any  sched- 
ule," she  explains,  "and  maybe  that's 
the  secret.  You  see,  neither  the  radio 
nor  television  show  require  any  re- 
hearsal. When  I  get  up,  I  comb  my 
hair,  brush  my  teeth,  put  on  a  house- 
coat and  go  right  upstairs  to  a  little 
room  where  the  engineer  is  waiting  for 
us.  We  have  coffee  and  skim  the  papers 
and  we're  on  the  air  for  forty-five 
minutes."  She  smiles  as  she  recalls, 
"Mother  had  warned  me  about  hus- 
bands being  grouchy  in  the  morning. 
She  told  me  never  to  talk  to  my  hus- 
band until  he  had  a  second  cup  of 
coffee — or,  better  yet,  don't  speak  up 
until  he  does  first.  Well,  as  it  happens, 
Dick  always  begins  the  day  in  a 
marvelous  mood  and  I'm  not  ill-na- 
tured, so  it's  worked  out  fine. 

"When  it  comes  to  What's  My  Line? 
— that's  almost  like  having  a  license  to 
steal,  except  for  the  expense  of  buying 
dresses!  I  love  to  play  games  and  it's 
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INTER  1960-61 
AL.  CATALOG 


YOUR   COMPLETE   STORE   .    .   . 
A  FASHION  AND  HOME  GUIDE 

BE  FIRST  to  see  the  latest 
fashions  in  America's  most 
modern  catalog!  Preview  330 
pages  of  Aldens  exclusive 
fashions  ...  200  pages  for 
children  ...  120  pages  for  men ; 
plus  200  pages  of  everything 
for  home,  hobby,  shop  and 
car.  Nearly  400  pages  in  glori- 
ous color.  Guaranteed  quality 
at  lowest  prices  and  liberal 
credit.  Send  now  for  your 
FREE  copy  of  Aldens  big 
1960-61  Fall-Winter  catalog. 
Hurry— quantities  limited! 


DEPT.  23  1. BOX  5362,  CHICAGO  80,  ILLINOIS 


POST  OFFICE 


HOW  TO  PUBLISH 

YOUR 

BOOK 


Join  our  successful  authors  in  a 
complete  publishing  program:  pub- 
licity, advertising,  handsome  books. 
Send  for  FREE  manuscript  report 
and  copy  of  How  To  Publish  Your  Book.. 
COMET  PRESS    BOOKS 

WRITE  DEPT.  WG-8 
200  Varick  Street,  New  York  14 


Gray  Hair 

Brush  It  Away-Look  Years  Younger 

It's  easy  with  Brownatone.  Thou- 
sands praise  its  .natural  appearing 
color.  Instantly  tints  dull,  laded 
or  gray  hair  to  lustrous  shades  ot 

f,  blonde,  brown  or  black.  Sate  for 
vo  »  and  your  permanent.  Lasting— 
1  does  not  wash  out.  75 1  Plus  tax— 
at  all  druggists— or  send  for  tree  sample  bottle.  Mailed 
In  plain  wrapper.  Mention  natural  color  of  your  hair. 
Write— Brownatone,  Dept.   26,    Covington,  Kentucky. 


IMITATION 

DIAMOND  RINGS 

$1.49     each  or  both  for     $2.49 

Gorgeous  Solitare  and  Wedding 
Ring  set  with  beautiful  imitation 
onds    in    1/30    14   Kt.    Yellow 

Plated   or    Sterling    Silver   or 

White  Gold  Color  Effect  on  a 
MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE.  SEND 
NO  MONEY.  Pay  Postman  on  de- 
livery plus  postal  charges.  If  you 
send  cash  or  money  order  with 
order,  we  pay  postage. 
HAREM    CO.,    


ITCH  in  Women 
Relieved  like  Magic 

Here's  blessed  relief  from  tortures  of  vaginal  itch, 
rectal  itch,  chafing,  rash  and  eczema  with  a  new 
amazing  scientific  formula  called  1ANACANE.  This 
fast-acting,  stainless  medicated  creme  kills  harmful 
bacteria  germs  while  it  soothes  raw,  irritated  and 
inflamed  skin  tissue.  Stops  scratching  and  so  speeds 
healing.  Don't  suffer !  Get  LANACANE  at  druggists ! 


LET  ME  SEND  YOU        X!  1%  WmZTZA 
THIS  *1"  DESK  PEN  SET  T  K  £  ff 


yOU  MANY  EASY 
WAYS  TO  MAKE 


Make  Up  To  100%  Cash  Profit 

r  with  Southern  Christmas  Cards ' 
"and  Gifts;  the  newest,  most  beauti- 
ful Christmas  greetings  for  your  friends,  your 
family,  yourself.  It's  easy  to  make  $60  to 
$160 !  You  need  no  experience  to  make  big 
CASH  profits  and  CASH  BONUS  with 
"SOUTHERN  BEAUTY"  cards,  name-im- 
printed assortments,  imported  ceramic  gifts, 
gift  wraps,  and  many  other  money-makers. 
SEND  NO  MONEY  For  Sample  Kit 


MAKE 
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all  fun.  I  get  to  the  studio  about  9:30 
for  make-up,  because  my  skin  is  so 
light  they  have  to  put  on  a  darker  base 
and  draw  some  eyebrows  or  some- 
thing, and  I  have  to  use  a  darker  lip- 
stick. And  then  we  laugh  and  chat,  be- 
cause Arlene  and  John  and  Bennett  are 
so  much  fun,  and  then  we  go  on,  and 
I'm  out  of  there  by  five  minutes  after 
eleven." 

Doesn't  she  take  the  game  very  seri- 
ously? She  smiles.  "We  all  take  it 
seriously,  though  Bennett  has  his  puns, 
and  Arlene  is  very  witty  and  has  the 
personality  that  goes  with  it.  If  I 
thought  of  something  funny,  I  wouldn't 
say  it — because  I  would  think  that  it 
might  sound  risque  or  something —  but, 
with  Arlene,  it's  perfectly  marvelous 
and  ladylike  and  funny. 

"It's  the  column  that  takes  up  most 
of  my  time,"  says  Dorothy.  "Readers 
want  a  lot  of  names  and  a  lot  of  short 
items.  That  takes  work.  Then,  when  I 
was  on  the  Finch  trial,  for  example,  I 
was  working  eighteen  to  twenty  hours 
a  day.  But  it's  just  as  I  tell  my  chil- 
dren: It's  not  the  time,  but  what  you're 
doing.  I'd  rather  spend  twenty  hours  at 
something  I  like  than  three  hours  a 
day  at  something  I  hated.  And  I  love 
all  of  this. 

"I  get  so  gabby  when  I  talk  about  the 
children,"  she  observes,  apologetically, 
"so  stop  me — because  I  know  it's  brag- 
ging— but  I  think  they  are  marvelous. 
Starting  from  the  top,  Dickie  is  very 
interested  in  music.  Right  now,  he's  im- 
mersed in  thirteenth-century  choral 
music  and  progressive  jazz.  He's  al- 
ways had  flawless  taste  in  music.  Never 
went  through  a  rock  'n'  roll  period,  al- 
though Jill  did.  But  Dickie  always 
separated   cornball   from    good   music. 

"In  Dickie's  case,  I  have  an  excellent 
example  of  history  repeating  itself.  He's 
studying  privately  because  he  didn't 
want  to  go  to  college.  He  was  dead  set 
against  it,  and  I've  never  been  one  to 
pressure  children.  Besides,  he  could 
say  to  me,  as  I  said  to  my  father,  'You 
didn't  need  a  college  education.'  But 
Dickie  is  so  intelligent  and  reads  so 
much  that  he's  giving  himself  a  fine 
education.  Anyway,  he's  now  talking 
about  taking  some  college  courses  this 


fall  and  that  may  be  the  beginning  of 
further  formal  education. 

"I  want  you  to  see  one  of  Jill's 
paintings,"  Dorothy  continues.  "She's 
out  at  a  boarding  school  on  Long  Is- 
land and,  of  course,  we  can  see  her  as 
often  as  she  likes.  I  went  out  to  watch 
her  in  a  school  play.  She  had  the 
Josephine  Hull  part  in  'Arsenic  and 
Old  Lace'  and,  truthfully,  I  was 
paralyzed  with  fright,  sitting  in  the 
audience.  I  was  bending  over  back- 
wards to  be  objective  and  not  critical, 
but  she  was  wonderful.  Afterward, 
when  the  cast  was  taking  its  bow,  the 
drama  teacher  called  her  forward  and 
said,  'Not  only  has  Jill  given  a  grand 
performance  in  a  taxing  part,  but  I 
think  everyone  should  know  that  she 
did  all  the  make-up  for  the  others  and 
was  my  "right  hand"  when  it  came  to 
getting  props  and  writing  letters  and 
doing  all  the  little  extras.' 

Well,  my  eyes  were  full  of  tears," 
Dorothy  recalls.  "But  Jill  is  a  very 
sensible  girl.  For  the  past  two  years, 
she  has  done  her  own  shopping  and 
she  buys  things  so  simple  and  chic  and 
has  such  good  taste.  She  wouldn't  think 
of  walking  out  of  the  house  without 
gloves — although,  honestly,  it  took  me 
five  years  to  indoctrinate  her." 

The  painting  is  a  self-portrait  Jill 
did  when  she  was  made  up  as  a  clown 
for  Halloween,  with  subtle  and  skillful 
handling  of  colors.  "Jill  is  so  affection- 
ate," her  mother  says.  "All  of  the  family 
is.  One  good  reason  for  Jill's  being 
away  at  school  is  that  she's  so  fond  of 
Kerry.  If  she  were  home,  I'm  sure  she'd 
never  get  any  homework  done.  Jill  and 
Dickie  drove  me  almost  to  the  point 
of  exasperation  when  I  was  waiting  for 
Kerry.  They  were  so  interested  in  the 
new  baby  that  I  often  had  to  tell  them, 
'Now  you're  boring  your  father  and 
me.  Anyway,  you're  asking  obstetrical 
questions  that  even  I  can't  answer  after 
I've  already  had  two!' " 

Kerry  is  now  a  husky,  handsome  six- 
year-old  with  red  hair  and  freckles 
across  his  nose.  "He  loves  Dennis  The 
Menace,"  says  Dorothy.  "I  always  ask 
him,  'Why  do  you  have  to  watch  that? 
You  write  the  script  yourself!'  He  loves 
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to  come  down  to  my  dressing  room 
when  I'm  there  and  help  himself  to  the 
mascara  and  make  himself  up  as  a 
clown.  He's  terribly  loving  and  knows 
he's  loved,  but  he  isn't  spoiled  for  his 
age." 

Describing  her  home,  she  says,  "Down 
at  the  other  end  of  this  floor  is  the 
dining  room.  It's  also  Victorian.  I  go 
for  pink,  and  Dick  seems  to  like  it,  too. 
We  like  to  have  small  dinner  parties. 
Actually,  I  don't  have  matching  service 
for  more  than  ten,  although  that 
wouldn't  bother  me.  After  dinner,  we 
usually  come  into  this  room.  There  is 
only  one  electric  light  here,  as  you 
can  see,  and  we  seldom  use  it — we 
have  all  those  candles  which  we  light 
up.  And  there's  no  radio  or  television 
set  or  telephone  in  this  room.  Although 
we  have  eighteen  telephones  in  the 
house  and  need  every  one  of  them. 

"Dick  and  I  have  both  our  offices  up- 
stairs," she  adds.  "Mine  is  very  fem- 
inine, with  floral  wall  paper  and  a 
chartreuse  rug  and  embroidered  Swiss 
curtains.  And — I'm  embarrassed  to  tell 
you — with  tie-backs  of  taffeta  ribbons 
with  bows!  Dick's  office  is  masculine, 
with  a  red  carpet  and  bottle-green 
walls. 

"I  think  the  children  see  more  of  me 
than  they  would  of  the  usual  working 
mother,"  Dorothy  notes.  "I'm  up  when 
they're  off  for  school  in  the  morning, 
and  I'm  in  the  house  when  they  get 
back.  Most  of  my  work  is  done  at  night, 
and  that's  when  Dick  is  working." 

Her  husband  owns  two  clubs,  the  Left 
Bank  in  Manhattan  and  Paris  in  the 
Sky  at  East  Orange,  New  Jersey. 
Dorothy  says,  "Dick  designed  the  Paris 
himself  and  it's  a  marvelous  looking 
place.  He's  made  it  just  as  clever  and 
authentic  as  possible.  When  we  were 
in  Paris,  he  would  walk  the  streets 
and  measure  this  and  that  to  get  every- 
thing to  scale.  Sometimes  he  would  be 
doing  this  late  at  night  and  a  gendarme 
would  pass  by  and  look  at  us  sus- 
piciously. What  could  I  do  but  stand 
there  with  egg  on  my  face?" 

Dick  works  every  night  but  Sunday, 
she  explains,  and  she  herself  must  be 
out  at  least  four  nights  a  week  to  cover 
openings  and  the  usual  rounds  of  a 
columnist.  "So  our  working  hours  us- 
ually coincide.  But,  when  I'm  home  and 
Dick  isn't,  I  occasionally  have  friends 
in.  He  came  home  one  morning  at  four 
a.m.  and  was  very  amused  to  see  me 
let  seven  men  out  the  front  door!  We 
had  been  playing  cards.  Just  a  couple 
of  years  ago  I  learned  to  play  poker 
and  blackjack." 

There  are  no  frills  and  white  gloves 
around  when  Dorothy  plays  poker.  She 
wears  one  of  Dick's  shirts,  a  pair  of 
denims  and  canvas  shoes.  Most  of  her 
canvas  shoes  are  autographed  by  a 
celebrity.  "That  started  one  Christmas 
when  Jill  and  I  were  at  a  friend's 
house  helping  to  trim  a  tree.  We  were 
both  wearing  blue  jeans  and  canvas 
shoes.  There  was  a  celebrity  there  and 
Jill  said  she  was  going  to  ask  him  to 
autograph  her  shoes,  and  I  got  into 
the  act,  too."  Among  the  autographs 
Dorothy  has  are  Bobby  Short's,  John- 
nie Ray's  and  Johnny  Mathis's.  "Actu- 
ally,"  she  grins,   "I  have   a  handicap. 


I'm  not  usually  wearing  canvas  shoes 
when  I  meet  a  celebrity." 

Showing  visitors  around  the  house, 
Dorothy  is  particularly  proud  of  "the 
American  Room,"  upstairs.  It  is  at  once 
handsome,  startling  and  entertaining. 
The  room  is  full  of  Americana — from 
Civil  War  relics  to  colorful  theatrical 
signs.  A  large  painting  of  the  Civil 
War,  a  Gettysburg  scene,  hangs  over 
a  sofa.  Above  a  beautiful  raw-oak  fire- 
place hangs  a  scene  of  the  Battle  of 
Princeton.  Dorothy  notes,  "Johnny 
Mercer  was  up  for  lunch  and,  when 
he  saw  that  picture,  he  exclaimed. 
'That's  one  of  my  ancestors!'  The  soldier 
shown  lying  wounded  is  General 
Mercer." 

Dorothy  has  never  thought  of  living 
in  the  suburbs.  "I  wouldn't  want  to  be 
more  than  ten  blocks  from  the  Fifth 
Avenue  stores.  We've  taken  a  place 
at  Fire  Island  for  the  children,"  she 
explains.  "But,  when  I'm  out  there  for 
two  whole  days,  I'm  miserable.  I  love 
the  city." 

Loving  her  work,  too,  she  is  no 
longer  so  sensitive  to  outside  criticism. 
She  neither  winces  nor  frowns  when 
asked  about  such  "personal  attacks" 
as  the  ones  voiced  recently  by  Jack 
Paar.  She  says  thoughtfully,  "Sudden- 
ly— I  don't  know  how  it  happened — but 
I've  got  a  philosophy.  It  doesn't  seem  to 
bother  me  any  more.  I  was  in  California 
when  the  Paar  thing  started.  I  obvious- 
ly wasn't  watching.  I  had  too  much 
work  to  do  at  the  time  and,  frankly, 
I  don't  usually  watch  television  much 
at  night,  unless  there  is  something 
special  on  like  Cary  Grant  in  an  old 
movie.  So,  anyway,  I  kept  getting  re- 
ports of  what  Paar  was  saying  about 
me.  Well,  I  had  met  Jack  Paar  only 
three  times — when  he  was  a  guest 
panelist  on  What's  My  Line? — and  he 
seemed  quite  pleasant  in  the  dressing 
room.  Rather  quiet.  Not  as  much  fun 
as  David  Niven,  who  is  really  so  bright 
and  entertaining,  or  Peter  Ustinov,  who 
is  a  hoot  and  full  of  wonderful  anec- 
dotes. Paar  was  just  sort  of  quiet  and 
pleasant.  Later,  when  he  started  taking 
off  on  me,  I  kept  getting  reports,  and 
letters  came  in  asking  why  I  didn't  sue 
him.  I  don't  pretend  to  understand  him. 
I  think  a  man  must  be  terribly  unhappy 
to  hate  so  many  people  he  doesn't 
really  know.  Anyway,  I  must  have  been 
unusually  happy  at  the  time,  because 
I  found  myself  trying  to  soothe  friends 
who  were  so  angry  with  him." 

Back  in  the  drawing  room,  she 
touches  lightly  on  her  domestic  activi- 
ties. "I  do  as  little  as  possible,"  she 
smiles,  "although  I  do  run  the  house 
and  plan  the  menu  and  things  like 
that. 

"But  I  don't  spend  time  in  the  kitchen, 
except  to  make  an  exotic  soup  or  some 
such  dish  once  in  a  while.  I  think,  if  I 
had  to  choose  between  cooking  three 
meals  a  day  and  scrubbing  floors,  I'd 
scrub.  But  I'm  not  bad  at  sewing.  Sim- 
ple things,  that  is." 

Another  woman  once  said  of  Doro- 
try  Kilgallen:  "She  strikes  me  as  a 
woman  who  is  fulfilled,  who  enjoys 
life."  That  seems  to  sum  up  the  fabu- 
lous story  of  a  fabulous  woman  in  a 
simple  sentence. 
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What's  New  on  the  West  Coast 


(Continued  from  page  13) 


It  was  a  family  affair  at  Hollywood's  Ice  Capades  for  the 
Weaver  family:  Robert  (left),  Gerry  and  Dennis,  and  Rick. 


First  woman  ever  to  receive  an  award  from  famed  Friar's 
Club  in  New  York:  Dinah.  Here  with  Sarnoff,  Sr.  and  Jr. 
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his  sets.  Watching  him  one  day, 
Rock  Hudson  inquired,  "Why  the 
bike?  What's  wrong  with  driving 
up  in  the  Rolls?"  Explained  Tony, 
"When  I'm  in  the  Rolls,  I  lean  back 
and  listen  to  that  motor  hum  .  .  . 
and  it  seems  to  say  'You've  got  it 
made,  boy  .  .  .  you've  got  it  made.' 
But  when  I'm  on  that  bike,  with  my 
legs  pumping  away,  it  talks  to  me  like 
it  did  in  the  old  days  and  it  says,  'Faster, 
boy,  faster  .  .  .  you've  got  a  long  way 
to  go.'  " 

The  Unmentionable:  Handsome 
Peter  Brown  is  a  mine  of  information 
on  motion  pictures  and  show  biz  in 
general.  Spurred  on  by  his  mother, 
former  Broadway  actress  Mina  Re- 
aume,  who  is  an  authority  on  the  sub- 
ject herself,  Peter  owns  one  of  the  most 
complete  private  collections  of  histori- 
cal material  on  films,  radio  and  TV. 
Even  Warner  Bros,  research  depart- 
ment often  calls  on  him  to  verify  some 
fact.  A  discussion  broke  out  on  the 
Lawman  set  as  to  whether  people  in 
Hollywood  used  the  expression  "TV" 
or  "television"  six  years  ago.  The  ques- 
tion was  put  to  Peter.  Said  he,  "Six 
years  ago  the  words  televison  and  TV 
were  both  forbidden.  When  you  were  in 
a  movie  studio,  you  didn't  mention  it 
at  all,  or  you  referred  only  to  that 
thing." 

Bound  To  Be  Big  in  Smello-vision: 
With  his  TV  show  My  Three  Sons  due 
for  debut  in  the  fall,  Fred  MacMurray 
is  relieved  that  "so  far,  there's  no  ani- 
mal in  the  show  to  steal  my  scenes. 
As  it  is,  I'll  have  to  buck  three  kids 
and  Bill  Frawley,  playing  my  Dad, 
and  that's  a  combine  plenty  hard  to 
best."  As  for  animals,  Fred's  new  film, 
"The  Absent-Minded  Professor,"  a 
Disney  feature,  will  find  him  trading 
mug-shots  with  a  dog.  Reports  Fred,  "I 
have  made  films  where  they  baited  my 
ears  with  bits  of  carrot  to  get  the  horses 
to  nuzzle  me.  I've  had  gravy  rubbed 
on  my  hands  to  get  dogs  to  lick  them. 


I've  even  had  a  herring  rubbed  on  my 
face  to  get  a  cat  to  jump  up  and  kiss 
me.  All  I  can  say  is,  I  have  always  felt 
sorry  for  my  leading  ladies.  I  would 
have  liked  to  rub  perfume  on  my  face 
to  spare  them  the  smells  but  while  you 
can  always  get  a  leading  lady,  they 
tell  me,  you  can't  get  another  perform- 
ing cat."  When  Fred  and  wife,  June 
Haver,  went  to  Colorado  for  their  an- 
nual fishing  trip,  they  were  soon  joined 
by  Hollywood's  most  famous  restau- 
rateur, Dave  Chasen  and  his  Mrs.  "How 
did  June  enjoy  roughing  it  in  the  great 
outdoors?"  Fred  was  asked  on  his  re- 
turn. "Oh,  she  managed  nicely,"  was 
his  sly  response.  "You  see,  Dave 
brought  a  freezer  full  of  Chasen  spec- 
ialties with  him — so  I'd  say  we  all 
roughed  it  high  on  the  hog  out  of 
Chasen's  Catered  Camp  Kit." 

A  Dish  That  Is  a  Dish:  Dorothy 
Provine,  lovely  blonde  star  of  The 
Alaskans,  has  become  the  first  Warner 
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At  Cocoanut  Grove  for  Gisele's  open- 
ing,  handsome  Bob  Stack,   Rosemarie. 


star  to  have  her  name  on  the  com- 
missary menu.  The  "Dorothy  Provine 
Special"  is  a  dessert  of  strawberries 
with  sour  cream  topped  with  a  sprinkle 
of  brown  sugar.  Dot,  who  can  out-eat 
any  cowpoke  on  'he  lot  without  gain- 
ing weight,  has  her  own  method  to  re- 
lax. She  has  had  a  swing  hung  from 
the  beams  of  her  living  room  and,  in 
it,  she  reclines,  lets  her  mind  wander 
and  enjoys  serenity.  The  swing  is  her 
own  invention,  a  canvas  patio  seat,  sus- 
tained by  ropes.  Co-star  Jeff  York, 
emerging  from  a  visit  to  Dot's  place, 
shook  his  head  in  amazement,  "When 
I  say  this  gal's  the  swingin'est,  let's 
face  it  ...  I  mean,  she's  on  the  beam." 
The  Reason  Why:  Rex  Reason,  the 
big,  handsome  star  of  Warner  Bros,  up- 
coming TV  series  The  Roaring  Twen- 
ties, admits  to  three  suppressed  desires: 
singing,  dancing  and  prizefighting.  As  a 
singer,  Rex  says  he's  strictly  for  the 
shower,  and  he  admits  he's  afraid  of 
dancing.  As  for  prizefighting,  however, 
it's  another  matter.  Rex  stands  a  rugged 
6  feet  3,  and  weighs  in  at  196  pounds. 
Good  enough  for  any  heavyweight. 
Grins  Rex:  "As  an  actor,  I  look  like  a 
great  boxer:  But  as  a  boxer,  I'm  afraid 
I'd  look  like  Peter  Pan." 

The  Beachcomber:  When  Rod 
Cameron,  with  three  TV  series  {City 
Detective,  State  Trooper,  and  Coronado 
Nine)  all  in  syndication  throughout  the 
country,  took  wife  Dorothy  to  St.  Mar- 
tin's Island  in  the  Caribbean,  they  both 
fell  ,in  love  with  the  easygoing  life  there. 
"Dot  and  I  agreed  to  stay  two  more 
years' in  Hollywood,"  says  Rod,  "and 
then  retire  to  the  Island  and  live  on  my 
residuals.  We  may  also  go  into  the  ex- 
port business.  The  truth  is  that,  while 
I've  always  been  a  beachcomber  at 
heart,  I  have  the  luxurious  appetite  of  a 
country  squire."  The  Dandy:  Jack  Kelly, 
who  took  over  the  lead  on  five  Maver- 
icks when  Jim  Garner  began  a  new  feud 
with  Warner   (Continued  on  page  74) 


NEW  PATTERNS  FOR  YOU 


4746 — This  graceful  dress  turns  quickly 
into  a  travel  suit  when  you  don  the  jacket. 
Printed  Pattern  in  Half  Sizes  141/2-241/2- 
Size  16  V2  dress  takes  3%  yards  35-inch 
fabric;    jacket,   2%    yards.   State   size.   50<J 

4802 — Vacation  wardrobe  —  sun  top, 
poncho,  pedal  pushers,  shorts.  Printed  Pat- 
tern in  Jr.  Miss  Sizes  9-17.  Size  13  poncho 
takes  1%  yards  35-inch;  shorts,  1  yard. 
State  size.  35d 


4989     sizes 

14'/i-24'/2 

4989 — Slimming  step-in  dress  with  pretty 
sleeve  detail,  handy  pockets.  Printed  Pat- 
tern in  Half  Sizes  141/2-241/2.  Size  16% 
takes  3%  yards  39-inch  fabric.  State  size.  35tf 

4906 — Shapely  sheath  with  dipping  yoke, 
stand-up  collar.  Printed  Pattern  in  Misses' 
Sizes  10-18.  Size  16  takes  3%  yards  35-inch 
fabric.  State  size.  50$ 

9287 — Graceful  dress  with  button-on  cape- 
let.  Printed  Pattern  in  Misses'  Sizes  12-20. 
Size  16  dress  takes  4  yards  35-inch  fabric; 
capelet,  1  yard.  State  size.  50$ 


Send  orders  (in  coin)  for  each  pattern  to:  TV  Radio  Mirror,  Pattern  Department,  P.O.  Box 
137,  Old  Chelsea  Station,  New  York  11,  New  York.  Add  10$  for  each  pattern  for  lst-class  mail- 
ing. Send  35$  for  our  fall-winter  Pattern  Catalogue  in  full  color  (see  cover  illustration  above) . 
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What's  New  On  The  East  Coast 


further  documented  by  his  new  Coral 
album,  "Pete  Fountain  Day."  The  fut- 
ure? "I'd  like  to  go  on  tour  with  a  big 
band  ...  a  swinging  band  like  the  old 
Benny  Goodman  outfit."  Pete's  beard  is 
still  in  evidence.  "It's  a  trademark  now 
and  I'm  stuck  with  it.  It's  not  uncom- 
fortable, not  even  in  the  heat  of  sum- 
mer. Not  since  the  first  week  I  grew  the 
beard  has  it  itched." 

Come  &  Get  It :  Lucille  Ball  prepping 
for  a  Broadway  show  this  fall.  .  .  . 
When  Candid  Camera  gets  its  own 
time-slot  on  CBS-TV  in  October,  Eddie 
Albert  will  emcee.  ...  A  behind-the- 
scenes  mix-up  occurred  recently  on  the 
Arthur  Murray  Dance  Party.  Seems 
Arthur's  production  unit  promised 
Judy  Holliday's  mother  a  fancy  con- 
vertible if  she  influenced  Judy  to  go 
on  the  show.  And  she  did,  but  they 
delivered  a  new,  standard  sedan  in- 
stead of  a  convertible.  Judy's  mother 
went  to  court  and  got  the  convertible, 
replete  with  white  sidewall  tires,  power 
steering  and  push-button  ash  trays. 

Bird  of  Paradise:  Gardner  McKay, 
very   handsome,   very   tanned,    slightly 


(Continued  jrom  page  66) 

thinner  than  expected,  stopped  off  for 
lunch— consisting  of  calf's-liver  with 
bacon  and  coffee  ice  cream.  "I  was 
planning  a  cruise  in  the  South  Pacific 
this  summer  but  the  writers'  strike  has 
thrown  production  out  of  whack  and 
I'll  be  working."  He  then  allowed,  "I'm 
hoping  the  new  episodes  of  Adven- 
tures In  Paradise  will  have  more  foot- 
age at  sea.  I  guess  a  lot  of  phony  things 
are  written  about  every  actor,  but  my 
seamanship  and  love  of  the  sea  are  for 
real."  He  noted  sorrowfully  that  he 
couldn't  catch  the  daybreak  educa- 
tional TV  series  in  Los  Angeles.  "That's 
something  I'd  really  like  to  work  at. 
But  I'm  too  busy  in  the  early  morning 
going  over  my  lines  for  the  show.  In- 
stead I  start  the  day  off  with  soft  music. 
This  suggestion  came  in  from  a  fan  in 
a  letter  and  it  worked.  You  know  I 
have  a  special  feeling  for  fan  mail. 
I  really  like  to  read  and  I  just  can't 
turn  the  letters  over  to  an  answering 
service — which  means  I  fall  behind 
when  it  comes  to  answering."  Gardner 
was  enroute  to  Europe  just  to  relax 
and  wander  around.  "I'm  trying  to  book 


passage  on  a  ship.  I  wouldn't  consider 
flying  over  water.  You've  got  to  be  on 
the  sea  to  enjoy  it." 

Madhattan:  Handsomest  dinner 
party  in  the  night-cljb  circuit  co- 
starred  Natalie  Wood,  Robert  Wagner, 
Joan  Collins,  Warren  Beatty  and  Liz 
and  Eddie  Fisher.  .  .  .  Madison  Avenue 
trying  to  get  Alan  Ladd  to  make  the 
leap  into  TV  westerns.  .  .  .  Get  ready 
to  welcome  back  Peter  Lind  Hayes  and 
spouse  Mary  Healy.  NBC  has  set  them 
in  a  comedy  situation  series  for  Wed- 
nesdays, come  fall.  .  .  .  How's  this — 
CBS  Films  taped  twenty-six  quality 
dramatic  programs  that  have  sold  in 
Australia,  Germany,  Sweden,  Den- 
mark and  England  but,  in  the  good  old 
U.S.A.,  there  are  no  takers.  .  .  .  How- 
ever, Milton  Greene,  former  vice-presi- 
dent and  producer  of  Marilyn  Monroe 
Productions,  is  going  into  TV  commer- 
cial production  and  promises  "note- 
worthy commercials  that  spring  from 
design,  tone,  verve,  grace  and  other 
very  tangible  'intangibles'  of  style."  So 
stay  tuned  for  the  commercials,  any- 
way— to  see  what's  "new"  on  TV! 


What's  New  On  The  West  Coast 


Bros.,  was  approached  by  the  produc- 
tion manager  who  said,  "Say,  Jack,  do 
you  want  a  double  for  that  fight  in  the 
next  episode?"  Looking  surprised,  nat- 
tily dressed  Jack  asked:  "What  episode? 
I  haven't  got  the  finished  script  for  the 
one  we're  shooting."  "Well,"  insisted 
production,  "you've  got  a  big  brannigan 
coming  up  in  which  you  and  your  foe 
fall  into  the  river  while  fighting."  "In 
that  case,"  said  Jack,  flicking  a  speck 
from  his  sleeve,  "get  a  double.  I  don't 
mind  getting  my  feet  wet  .  .  .  but  not 
when  in  imported,  custom-made  boots." 
Playing  the  Field:  You  can  take 
your  pick  of  the  half-dozen  versions  of 
the  SHARE  "post-party"  brawl' Frank 
Sinatra  was  involved  in,  but  John 
Wayne,  who  also  exchanged  words  with 
Frank  that  night,  seemed  to  sum  things 
up  when  he  said:  "I  like  Frank.  There 
was  no  real  trouble  between  us.  By- 
standers blew  it  up  out  of  proportion. 
And — for  my  part — Frank  was  the 
backbone  of  the  entertainment.  He  kept 
the  show  going.  The  party  raised  $125,- 
000  for  SHARE— and  believe  me,  it's 
entertainers  like  Frank  who  get  peo- 
ple to  shell  out  $100  a  ticket."  Frank 
called  another  "summit  conference" 
after  the  chicken-in-the-basket  dinner 
(the  whole  party  was  Western  style), 
and  he,  Dean  Martin  and  Milton  Berle 
auctioned  off  100  items  and  induced  the 
well-heeled  audience  to  part  with  $600 
to  hear  John  Wayne  sing  a  chorus  of 
"Red  River  Valley."  "Everything  went 
so  beautifully,"  said  Dinah  Shore,  "it's 
a  pity  a  fight  had  to  break  out."  "Could 
be,  you're  right,"  cracked  Jim  Backus, 
T  "but  next  year  I  should  become  a  mil- 
v  lionaire.  I've  taken  out  the  Band-Aid 
R  concession  for  all  Hollywood  parties." 
.  .  .  Steve  Allen's  mother,  Belle  Mont- 
rose,  adores   her   son   and   gets   along 


(Continued  jrom  page  72) 

beautifully  with  daughter-in-law  Jayne 
Meadows,  but  she  flatly  refuses  to 
"move  in"  with  them.  Belle,  veteran  of 
thirty-two  years  in  the  circus  and  vau- 
deville (and  soon  to  movie  debut  in 
"The  Absent-Minded  Professor"),  lives 
in  a  small  apartment  just  off  Hollywood 
Boulevard,  and  there  she  intends  to 
stay.  "I  guess  Bel  Air  and  those  other 
swank  places  are  all  right,"  she  allows, 
"but  I've  got  to  be  near  the  bright 
lights.  It's  not  exactly  Broadway — but  at 
least  I  see  new  people  on  the  Boulevard 
each  night." 

Upside-Down  Cake:  Every  cook 
watches  carefully  to  see  that  her  cake 
doesn't  drop — but  poor  Jack  Bailey, 
who  didn't  even  bake  it,  ended  up  with 
a  real  fallen  pastry.  It  was  at  the  fif- 
teenth anniversary  party  for  Jack's 
show  (Queen  For  A  Day),  a  happy 
dinner  affair  at  which  a  handsome  cake 
was  cut  by  Jack  for  the  benefit  of  pho- 
tographers. A  waiter  then  carefully 
lifted  it  so  it  could  be  sliced  up  for  the 
guests  when — plunk  it  went,  right  to 
the  floor.  Art  Linkletter  was  another 
celebrating  his  "fifteenth"  year  on  the 
national  airways  with  a  luncheon — at- 
tended by  his  entire  staff — many  who 
have  been  with  him  since  the  begin- 
ning. Quite  a  record  for  a  town  known 
for  changeableness.  Gogi  Grant,  whose 
career  has  been  forwarded  by  her  five 
appearances  on  House  Party  (Link  does 
not  make  a  practice  of  repeats,  so  Gogi 
has  set  the  record),  appeared  to  en- 
thusiastic clamor.  Sammy  Davis  Jr., 
who  always  credits  Link  with  giving 
him  a  "needed  push"  a  few  years  back, 
was  starring  in  London  at  the  time  but 
sent  a  cable.  .  .  .  Just  about  everyone 
turned  out  for  Gisele  MacKenzie's 
Cocoanut  Grove  opening,  including  the 
Robert    Stacks     (who    took    off    for    a 


British  West  Indies  vacation  next  day) 
and  Gisele's  one-time  boss,  Jack  Benny, 
who  did  a  violin  solo  with  her  on- 
stage. .  .  .  Jeanne  Cagney,  of  Queen 
For  A  Day,  flew  to  Denver  for  a  week- 
end, where  she  was  "Sweetheart"  of  the 
Air  Force  Base  there.  The  First  Lady 
of  the  Land  was  the  honored  guest,  and 
Jeanne  respectfully  introduced  herself, 
saying,  "Perhaps  you've  heard  of  the 
show  I  appear  on."  Mrs.  Eisenhower 
took  her  hand  and  replied  warmly, 
"What  do  you  mean,  heard  of  it?  Not 
only  do  I  watch  it  whenever  I  can,  but 
a  lot  of  us  back  in  Washington  make 
notes  of  your  fashion  commentary  and 
follow  your  advice." 

For  The  Ladies:  NBC  has  slated  six 
of  "the  greatest  love  stories  ever  told" 
to  be  released  as  90-minute,  two-hour  , 
colorcasts  during  the  1961-62  season. 
The  network  plans  to  cast  top  stars  in 
such  well-known  love  tales  as  "Jane 
Eyre,"  and  "Camille" — which  should 
certainly  be  a  refreshing  change  from 
the  Westerns.  .  .  .  Things  You  May  Not 
Know:  Roberta  Sherwood's  handsome 
young  son,  Don  Lanning,  has  a  fine 
singing  voice  and  will  have  it  on  rec- 
ords soon.  .  .  .  Eddie  Fisher  seems  to  be 
coming  back  as  a  favorite.  Los  Angeles 
disc  jockeys  report  they  are  getting 
many  requests  for  his  records.  ...  A 
special  three-minute  TV  featurette  is 
being  planned  for  the  feature  film  "The 
Misfits,"  to  be  shown  in  foreign  mar- 
kets. Eli  Wallach,  Clark  Gable,  Marilyn 
Monroe  and  Monty  Clift,  co-starrers  in 
the  film,  will  narrate.  .  .  .  Robert  Con- 
rad, of  Hawaiian  Eye,  bought  an  acre 
lot  in  the  Hollywood  Hills  and  starts 
construction  soon  on  a  new  Hawaiian- 
type  house.  "I  like  Hawaii  so  much," 
explains  Bob,  "I'm  willing  to  take  it 
all  day  on  the  set  and  also  at  night 


An  Open  Letter  From  Dick  Clark 


(Continued  from  page  44) 
One  quote  I  read  had  been  written 
by  a  little  girl,  bless  her  heart,  who 
said,  "Gee,  I  don't  care  if  Dick  Clark 
took  payola.  He's  the  greatest."  Unfor- 
tunately, she  doesn't  realize  that  I  never 
did  take  payola.  She's  ready  to  forgive 
me  if  I  did  and  I  appreciate  her  support 
and  she  has  nothing  to  apologize  for. 
But  I  want  her  to  know  that  I  never 
did  take  payola.  I  did  nothing  illegal 
and  I  did  nothing  immoral.  I  did  noth- 
ing that  was  out  of  the  ordinary  in 
show  business.  Let  me  explain. 

Every  major  performer  in  the  busi- 
ness— and  I  don't  think  you  can  name 
one  exception — has  invested  in  outside 
interests.  This  has  been  going  on  for 
many  years — before  I  was  born  and  be- 
fore my  grandfather  was  born.  The 
reason  is  simple.  The  popularity  of  a 
performer  may  wane.  To  secure  the 
future  of  his  wife  and  children,  he 
invests  in  other  businesses.  Some  may 
invest  in  real  estate;  most  invest  in 
what  they  know  best,  businesses  allied 
to  show  business.  I  invested  in  what  I 
knew  best,  just  as  many  of  our  favorite 
singers  and  TV  personalities  have 
owned  and  still  own  music  publishing 
companies,  recording  companies,  talent 
agencies  and  so  forth. 

Now  one  day  legislation  may  be  writ- 
ten that  will  make  this  impossible,  but 
the  practice  is  still  so  far  from  being 
illegal  and  immoral  that  the  point  was 
brought  home  to  me  just  the  other 
day.  Ironically,  after  the  Washington 
hearings  were  finished,  I  received  a 
record  that  was  written  by  a  TV  per- 
sonality. He  wrote  it,  his  firm  pub- 
lished it,  his  recording  company  issued 
it  and  the  song  was  performed  by  an 
artist  who  appears  regularly  on  his 
program.  And,  based  on  precedence, 
there  is  nothing  wrong  in  what  he  has 
done.  However,  when  I  had  to  make  a 
choice  between  continuing  my  outside 
businesses  or  continuing  in  television, 
the  decision  came  quickly.  I  gave  up 
outside  interests  to  continue  in  televi- 
sion, for  television  is  my  first  love. 
And,  as  a  matter  of  record,  Congress- 
man John  Bennett,  who  was  the  first 
to  criticize  me  in  the  hearings,  took 
time  to  leave  the  hearings  and  go  be- 
fore the  TV  cameras  and  say,  "Mr. 
Clark  has  divested  himself  of  his  out- 
side record  and  music  interests  and  I 
see  no  reason  why  he  is  not  fully 
qualified  to  continue  "to  perform  on 
television."  Strangely  enough,  the 
newspapers  didn't  pick  up  that  quote 
as  widely  as  they  did  those  of  people 
who  had  criticized  me. 

At  the  hearings,  oddly  enough,  I  was 
put  in  the  same  position  where  I've 
been  for  the  last  three  years — that  is, 
trying  to  explain  logically  why  such 
people  as  Frankie  Avalon,  Fabian, 
Bobby  Darin  and  Connie  Francis  are 
popular.  Now  these  people  are  my  close 
friends  and  many  harsh,  cruel  and  un- 
kind things  have  been  said  about  them. 
Their  talents  are  something  that  many 
people  don't  understand.  But  this  at- 
titude toward  popular  music  has  been 
going  on  for  a  long  time— longer  than 
I've  been  around.  It  was  impossible  in 


the  30's  to  explain  Benny  Goodman's 
popularity  to  older  generations.  Before 
that,  John  McCormack  criticized  Rudy 
Vallee  for  singing  through  a  mega- 
phone. Crooners  Frank  Sinatra  and 
Bing  Crosby  were  condemned,  not  only 
by  music  critics  but  even  by  church 
people  who  considered  their  music 
morally  degrading.  If  you  go  back  far 
enough,  you  will  find  that,  when  the 
waltz  was  introduced,  it  was  considered 
sinful   by    some. 

At  one  point  in  the  Congressional 
hearings,  they  read  a  very  derogatory 
story  about  Fabian  by  a  man  who  spe- 
cializes in  nasty  stories.  Some  of  the 
people  present  were  amused.  Others 
were  shocked  and  angered.  I  asked 
permission  to  read  a  quote  from  a  man 
who  writes  for  The  New  York  Times 
who,  in  the  concluding  paragraph  of  an 
article,  said  in  essence,  "I  am  unable 
to  explain  the  current  trend  in  music 
but  the  fact  is  that,  whether  it  be  one 
year  from  now  or  five  or  ten  years, 
the  music  popular  with  young  people 
will  still  be  followed  by  them  with  great 
vigor  and  it  will  be  totally  unintelligible 
to  some  adults." 

Only  one  point  in  the  hearings  basi- 
cally disturbed  me.  The  gentleman  who 
was  questioning  me  at  the  time  had 
every  right  to  do  so  but  he  got  into  a 
sensitive  area  and  said  something  to 
the  effect,  "Mr.  Clark,  it  comes  to  my 
mind  that  the  only  people  you  ever 
use  on  your  television  show  are  physi- 
cally attractive,  Greek-godlike  figures 
who  don't  necessarily  have  any  talent." 
There  was  a  long  pause  while  a  hush 
fell  over  the  room  and  I  said  to  him  in 
all  honesty  and  humility,  "I  don't  think 
that's  a  very  kind  thing  to  say."  Then  I 
paused  and  he  didn't  say  anything 
further.  And  it  was  very  quiet  for  a 
minute  and  finally  I  asked,  "Do  you 
want  me  to  say  I  have  ugly  people  on 
my  show?  I  don't  think  I  should  say 
that."  And  I  fell  back  on  a  very  old 
cliche  but  it's  ever  so  true.  I  said,  "Mr. 
Congressman,  you  and  I  both  know 
that  beauty  is  only  skin  deep  and  I 
don't  think  if  a  person  looks  one  way 
or  the  other  it  should  enter  into  our 
conversation.  The  people  who  appear  on 
my  television  show  are  there  because 
they  appeal  to  the  public  and  please  my 
audience.  This  is  the  only  criterion  I 
use,  so  we  have  tall  and  short  people, 
fat  and  skinny,  handsome  and  ordi- 
nary." His  comment  had  struck  me  as 
a  kind  of  sad  note.  I've  always  said, 
and  that  was  the  thing  my  mother 
taught  me  years  ago,  that  it  doesn't 
matter  what  you  look  like.  It's  how  you 
are  on  the  inside  and  how  you  treat 
others  that   is   important. 

But  I  think  the  very  fact  that  I  was 
given  the  opportunity  to  tell  my  story 
is  an  indication  of  the  kind  of  country 
we  live  in  and  I  was  very  grateful  for 
that  opportunity.  Again,  this  is  a 
privilege  we  are  told  about  as  young- 
sters but  it  is  not  until  you  are  con- 
demned by  irresponsible  people  that 
you  fully  appreciate  this  democratic 
right  to  answer  back.  And  I  learned, 
too,  that  the  attorney  for  the  committee 
and   his   investigators   were   not  mali- 
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cious.  During  the  hearings,  the  in- 
vestigators time  and  time  again  asked 
for  autographs  and  pictures  for  their 
children  and  nieces  and  nephews.  Now 
people  don't  ask  this  thing  of  a  man 
they  don't  basically  respect.  Before  the 
hearings  started,  the  attorney  for  the 
committee  brought  his  son  in  to  meet 
me.  At  one  point  during  the  question- 
ing, he  said  to  me,  "Now  I  want  you  to 
realize  I'm  not  investigating  your  af- 
fairs because  you've  been  successful-  I 
admire  your  success.  I  think  you're  a 
fine,  young  man."  And  at  the  very  end 
of  the  hearings,  the  chairman,  Con- 
gressman Oren  Harris,  said,  "Obviously 
you're  a  fine  young  man." 

It  was  such  thoughtfulness  and  kind- 
ness that  meant  so  much  to  me.  I've 
known  since  I  was  a  child  that  the  most 
important  things  are  health  and  happi- 
ness. But  when  you're  young,  and  have 
these  things,  you  take  them  for  granted. 
Then  if  your  reputation  is  threatened 
and,  in  turn,  your  family's  welfare,  you 
begin  to  hurt.  Now  I  realized  when  I 
went  into  show  business  that  I  would 
more  or  less  have  to  adjust  to  living  in 
a  goldfish  bowl.  But  when  my  name 
was  bandied  about  by  people  who  had 
never  met  me,  knew  little  about  me  and 
implied  that  I  wasn't  everything  I 
should  be  (without  even  talking  to  me) 
I  was  ready  to  call  foul  play.  And  when 
they  intruded  on  the  very  physical 
welfare  of  my  family,  I  thought  they 
had  gone  too  far. 

I  don't  dislike  reporters  and  I  don't 
dislike  the  press  but  there's  a  point 
where  good  taste  ends  and  bad  taste 
becomes  terrifying.  One  reporter  from 
a  well-known,  reputable  national  mag- 
azine interviewed  me  in  my  office.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  he  and  his  assistant 
spent  two  whole  days  following  me 
around.  I  gave  them  complete  freedom 
to  observe  me.  They  listened  in  on  my 
private  telephone  conversations  and 
followed  me  everywhere.  I  was  ex- 
tremely cordial  and  free  in  answering 
their  questions  At  the  end  of  the  sec- 
ond day,  we  bid  fond  farewells.  That 


evening,  they  knew  my  wife  and  I 
were  going  to  attend  a  birthday  party. 

That  night,  knowing  we  would  not  be 
home,  he  and  his  assistant  hired  a  cab 
and  drove  out  to  the  suburbs  to  find  our 
house.  He  went  to  the  front  door  and 
was  met  by  our  baby-sitter,  a  wonder- 
ful woman  with  children  of  her  own 
who's  like  a  second  grandmother  to  our 
Dickie.  The  reporter  asked,  "Is  this 
Dick  Clark's  house?"  She  told  him  it 
was  and  he  pushed  her  aside,  walked 
into  the  house  and  began  to  make  an 
inventory  of  the  living  room.  He  asked 
questions.  Where  did  the  rug  come 
from?  Where  did  this  piece  of  furniture 
come  from?  And  so  forth.  She  told  him 
to  come  back  again  and  ask  me.  Fi- 
nally, to  get  him  out,  she  threatened  to 
call  the  police  and  he  left. 

When  we  got  home,  the  woman  was 
still  terrified.  That  night,  my  wife 
Barbara  stayed  awake.  Periodically,  she 
went  into  Dickie's  room  to  assure  her- 
self he  was  there  and  unharmed.  And 
for  several  days  afterwards  her  nights 
were  filled  with  anxiety,  for  she  had 
never  before  thought  that  anyone 
would  disturb  the  privacy  and  safety  of 
her  home.  After  that,  I  made  sure  that 
there  was  a  man  around  to  stay  with 
the  baby-sitter  when  we  went  out.  Such 
an  incident  never  happened  again.  But, 
to  this  day,  I  can't  figure  out  how  any 
man  could  do  something  like  that  for 
the  sake  of  a  story. 

Of  course,  "much  that  happened 
bothered  me.  At  the  same  time  the  very 
philosophical  thoughts  we  all  have,  such 
as  appreciation  of  the  happiness  of  your 
family,  became  apparent  to  me.  One 
evening  when  all  the  screaming  and 
shouting  was  going  on,  I  was  home  for 
dinner — and  what  a  thrill  it  was  to  be 
with  my  wife  and  to  put  Dickie  to 
bed.  He  was  just  learning  to  say  his 
prayers,  and  it  was  the  first  chance  I 
had  to  listen  to  him.  And  I  realized,  no 
matter  how  hard  I  worked,  my  basic 
happiness — all  I  really  had  in  life — was 
in  my  home. 

So,  in  a  way,  my  personal  life  was 
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affected.  I  began  to  give  more  attention 
to  the  intimate  aspects  of  living  and  it 
served  to  remind  me  of  our  basic 
philosophy.  Barbara  and  I  have  never 
stressed  material  things.  We  lived  in  an 
apartment  for  seven  or  eight  years  and 
finally  accumulated  so  much  household 
stuff,  the  way  most  couples  do,  that  we 
felt  pressed  to  get  a  house  if  only  for 
the  advantage  of  extra  closets.  I  guess 
the  most  gratifying  thing  that  came  out 
of  this,  for  Barbara,  anyway,  is  the 
dishwasher  which  we  never  had  room 
for  in  the  apartment.  But  it  has  always 
been  our  idea  to  live  the  way  we 
planned  before  I  was  fortunate.  To  live 
simply  with  Barbara  as  the  penny- 
watcher  and  with  me  securing  the 
future  so  we'll  always  have  a  roof  over 
our  heads  and  clothes  and  be  able  to 
educate  our  son.  We  have  never  thought 
there  was  any  sense  in  buying  the  most 
expensive  automobile  or  the  most  ex- 
pensive house.  We  have  a  comfortable 
home,  and  it's  not  inexpensive  by  any 
means,  but  it's  in  a  development  with 
thirty-seven  other  houses  just  like  it. 
We  drive  one  low-priced  car  and  one 
medium-priced  car.  That  pretty  much 
gives  you  an  insight  into  our  attitude 
toward  the  things  that  money  can  buy. 
I  mention  these  things  because  the  only 
charge  that  came  out  of  the  hearings 
was  that  I  had  made  too  much  money 
in  a  short  time. 

This  is  something  I  cannot  under- 
stand. As  a  child,  I  had  a  comfortable 
home  with  everything  a  boy  should 
have — clothing,  shelter,  food  and  an 
education.  The  luxuries  were  there,  in 
a  way,  but  things  I  wanted  that  I  didn't 
think  my  father  should  pay  for,  I  went 
out  and  earned.  I  held  a  variety  of 
strange  and  wonderful  jobs  to  have 
money  to  spend  on  foolish  things.  I 
worked  in  my  high-school  years  and 
most  of  the  time  I  was  in  college — not 
to  put  myself  through  college  but  to 
be  able  to  travel  to  Maryland  as  often 
as  I  wanted  to  see  Barbara,  who  was 
then  my  fiancee.  I  wanted  to  be  able  to 
buy  extra  clothes  if  I  needed  them  and 
to  put  gasoline  in  my  car.  I  have  worked 
and  worked  conscientiously  to  merit 
the  trust  people  have  put  in  me. 

I  have  been  asked  what  I  see  in  my 
future.  I  see  no  change  in  the  format 
of  the  two  shows.  The  music,  whether 
classical,  jazz,  polka  or  hillbilly,  will 
be  what  pleases  the  most  people.  That 
we  will  continue  to  play  on  the  air.  It 
doesn't  matter  if  the  music  changes.  It 
will.  It  always  does.  Our  show  will  re- 
flect the  change,  but  that  doesn't  neces- 
sarily mean  a  change  in  format. 

In  the  immediate  future,  we  plan  two 
or  three  fair  appearances  this  summer 
and  hope  to  be  able  to  accept  an  invita- 
tion to  go  back  to  the  Hollywood  Bowl. 
Then  we'll  be  at  the  Steel  Pier  in  At- 
lantic City  for  a  weekend  and  with 
Bobby  Rydell  in  a  few  shows.  I  plan  a 
vacation  at  the  shore  with  Barbara  and 
Dickie  and  I  will  sit  around  in  the  sun 
and  do  a  little  painting.  Wall  painting, 
that  is.  In  the  fall  I  hope  to  make  an- 
other motion  picture.  And,  for  my  own 
amusement,  I  am  writing  a  book.  I  don't 
know  that  it  will  ever  be  published,  but 
it's  the  story  of  a  young  man  in  the 
music    business.    It's    a  fictional    story 


about  the  music  world  I've  known. 
Some  of  the  material  is  very  funny  and 
some  very  tragic.  I'm  writing  it  for 
my  own  amusement,  but  I  hope  some- 
one will  read  it  and  want  to  publish 
it.  In  spite  of  all  these  activities  I  don't 
really  want  to  be  a  writer  or  an  actor 
or  a  business  man. 

My  first  love,  from  the  time  I  was 
twelve  or  thirteen,  was  radio  and  tele- 
vision. I'd  like  always  to  stay  in  televi- 
sion. The  most  interesting  people  in  the 
world  are  in  show  business.  They  are 
all  kinds,  sizes  and  shapes,  characters 
and  non-characters.  I  find  the  business 
extremely  exciting.  Now  I  know  that 
it's  risky,  in  terms  of  continuing  popu- 
larity, for  a  performer.  But  if  I  found 
that  I  could  no  longer  perform  on  the 
air  I'd  like  to  be  in  some  other  end  of 
the  business  because  I  enjoy  the  people. 
And  that  is  another  one  of  the  things 
I  learned.  If  you  can  work  at  something 
you  enjoy,  that's  one  of  the  greatest 
things  in  life.  And,  when  my  career  in 
television  was  threatened,  I  realized  in 
anguish  what  the  loss  would  mean. 

I've  been  asked  if  I  ever  panicked 
during  those  months  of  trial.  Well,  I 
was  deeply  worried  and  concerned  but 
I  didn't  panic.  I  continued  to  believe 
that,  so  long  as  I  was  able  to  tell  the 
tue  story,  as  I  did  before  the  Com- 
•n'ttee,  that  everything  would  right  it- 
self. Beside  the  encouragement  I  re- 
ceived from  friends,  I  think  the  most 
important  thing  was  the  confidence 
t'ne  American  Broadcasting  Company 
showed  in  me  and  still  shows.  These 
are  the  people  for  whom  I  work.  They 
knew  and  know  me  best,  my  personal 
character  and  every  aspect  of  my  busi- 
ness and  personal  life.  For  me,  their 
judgment  and  confidence  was  and  is  the 
greatest  vote  of  confidence. 


I  am  warmly  honored  by  the  invita- 
tions I  continue  to  receive  from  public 
service  organizations.  Just  the  other 
day  I  spoke  at  a  Boys'  Club.  I  addressed 
the  Eagle  Scout  Honor  Dinner  in  Phila- 
delphia. I  have  received  an  invitation, 
for  the  third  year,  to  appear  for  the 
Catholic  Charities  in  Worcester,  Mas- 
sachussetts.  I  have  been  asked  to  work 
with  the  Youth  Fitness  Program,  one  of 
President  Eisenhower's  pet  projects.  I 
am  deeply  touched  by  all  of  these  in- 
vitations. I  know  these  people  don't  ask 
you  to  be  a  part  of  their  programs  if 
they  don't  think  you're  of  the  highest 
moral  character. 

Perhaps  this  whole  affair  has  been 
exaggerated  in  my  mind.  This  thought 
occurred  to  me  in  a  recent  experience. 
A  few  days  after  it  had  ended — after 
the  hearing  and  the  months  of  news- 
paper headlines  and  vicious  accusations 
— I  went  out  to  Tenafly,  New  Jersey,  to 
film  an  interview  at  Paul  Anka's  home. 
The  date  was  for  early  in  the  morning. 
We  had  been  told  to  meet  someone  at 
the  police  station  who  would  take  us 
to  Paul's  house  because  the  directions 
for  reaching  it  were  a  little  complicated. 
Well,  we  couldn't  find  the  police  sta- 
tion. Then  we  saw  a  policeman  at  a 
corner.  With  him  was  the  Captain  of 
Police.  I  asked  if  they  could  direct  us 
to  Paul  Anka's  home.  The  Captain 
asked,  "Is  this  for  the  interview?"  I 
nodded  and  he  stuck  his  head  through 
the  window.  Beside  me  was  our  show's 
producer,  a  young  man  but  prematurely 
bald.  The  Captain  scanned  both  of  us 
and  then  asked,  "Which  one  of  you  is 
Dick  Clark?"  And  this  led  me  to  be- 
lieve that  not  everyone  had  accepted 
the  suggestions  of  some  that  Dick  Clark 
is  a  national  menace. 
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(Continued  from  page  39) 
many-sided  life  of  young  Mr.  Crewe. 
For  a  number  of  years,  he  has  been  one 
of  the  nation's  top  male  models.  He 
stands  six  feet  tall,  weighs  170  pounds, 
has  unruly  red-blond  hair,  blue  eyes 
that  shade  to  gray  or  green,  an  open 
smile,  and  freckles.  He  won  school 
letters  in  football  and  basketball.  He 
continues  to  swim  and  ride  horseback. 

A  noted  commercial,  photographer 
says  of  him,  "You  can  pose  him  in  so- 
phisticated Ivy  League  fashions  or  put 
him  into  a  rugged  sports  shirt  and 
leather  jacket.  This  is  the  Ail-Ameri- 
can Boy,  in  person."  Like  the  Princess 
Margaret's  Antony  Armstrong-Jones, 
Bob  Crewe  also  qualifies  as  that  earlier 
and  more  complex  ideal,  "The  Renais- 
sance Man" — a  person  gifted  in  many 
arts.  He  is  musician,  artist,  writer, 
builder,  scholar.  He  lives  in  an  attrac- 
tive duplex  apartment  in  New  York's 
East  Fifties.  He  is  twenty-three  years 
old  and  single. 

His  song- writing  partner,  Frank  Slay 
Jr.,  says  of  him,  "Bob  has  a  great 
capacity  for  creating  things.  It  doesn't 
matter  whether  it  is  a  sound  he  wants 
to  make  into  a  song,  or  a  piece  of  fur- 


niture he  wants  to  build,  he'll  do  it. 
There's  no  limit  to  Bob's  inventiveness." 

Sounds  fabulous  but  a  bit  formidable, 
doesn't  he?  That's  what  Lois  Van 
Duyne  thought  when  Bob  first  invited 
her  over  for  dinner.  Lois,  the  executive 
whom  Warwick  Records  has  assigned 
to  coordinate  "Operation  Crewe,"  is  a 
career  woman  who  prefers  to  keep 
business  and  social  interests  separate. 
She  says,  "Frankly,  I  was  reluctant  to 
accept." 

But  top  talent  carries  its  own  author- 
ity, so  dressed  to  the  nines,  Lois  arrived. 
With  a  laugh,  she  reports,  "Never  did  a 
fresh  hair-do  get  mussed  up  so  fast! 
Bob  was  trying  on  a  new  sweater. 
When  I  said  I  was  crazy  about  sweaters, 
he  insisted  that  I  try  on  his  whole  col- 
lection. There  was  no  stiff  formality 
after  that.  That  was  the  day  I  learned 
to  know  Bob." 

To  sort  out  the  many  phases  of  activ- 
ity which  make  up  the  life  of  Bob 
Crewe,  one  must  begin  at  the  begin- 
ning. He  was  born  in  Newark,  New 
Jersey,  November  12,  1936,  the  son  of 
Robert  Stanley  Crewe  Sr.  and  his  wife 
Mabel.  He  has  two  younger  brothers: 
Dan,  a  lieutenant  stationed  at  McGuire 
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Air  Base  in  New  Jersey,  and  Tommy,  a 
student  at  Riverside  Military  Academy, 
Gainesville,  Georgia.  Tommy  is  an  ex- 
officio  collaborator.  "His  letters  give  me 
many  an  idea  about  current  fads." 

Bob  clarifies  his  ancestral  background 
by  saying,  "It's  the  whole  British  Isles, 
plus  a  touch  of  German  and  American 
Indian.  My  parents  came  from  Nova 
Scotia  and  married  in  Boston,  where 
my  mother  was  a  professor  of  English. 
My  father  now  has  a  chain  of  super- 
markets on  the  Jersey  shore.  He's  also 
interested  in  resort  real  estate."  That 
interest  gave  Bob  his  first  training  in 
construction.  "My  father  built  a  couple 
of  beach  houses,  just  as  a  hobby,  and 
I  helped  him." 

The  whole  family  loves  the  sea,  and 
they  love  to  entertain.  Frank  Slay  de- 
scribes a  visit  to  their  Normandie  Beach 
home  by  saying,  "On  a  holiday,  there 
are  hordes  of  people.  You  feel  that 
you're  coming  to  a  festival.  It's  a  warm, 
wonderful,  friendly  family."  Bob  him- 
self says  of  his  parents,  "They've  al- 
ways encouraged  me  in  whatever  I 
wanted  to  do — sports,  painting,  music." 
He  was  graduated  from  Belleville, 
New  Jersey  high  school  a  couple  of 
years  ahead  of  singer  Connie  Francis. 
The  same  community  service  which 
helped  Connie  start  her  career  also 
launched  Bob.  He  says,  "We  had  what 
amounted  to  a  junior  U.S.O.,  a  troupe 
which  entertained  at  veterans'  hospitals. 
That's  when  I  really  started  singing." 
It  prepared  the  way  for  his  first  job. 
"I  entered  New  York  University,  but  I 
didn't  know  whether  I  wanted  to  take 
art,  architecture  or  music.  I  got  bored. 
I  thought  things  were  going  too  slow,  so 
I  joined  the  U.S.O.  This  gave  me  a 
chance  to  see  Europe."  After  the  tour 
ended,  he  remained  for  six  months, 
studying  painting  in  Paris,  Rome,  Swit- 
zerland. The  following  year,  he  returned 
for  eight  months'  further  study. 

Back  in  New  York,  he  was  prepared 
to  face  those  inevitable  lean  days  of  a 
beginning  artist,  when,  as  he  says,  "A 
crazy  thing  happened.  I  hadn't  been  in 
town  two  weeks  when  the  representa- 
tive of  a  small  modeling  agency  stopped 
me  on  the  street  to  ask  if  I  would  pose 
for  photographs  with  a  bunch  of  teen- 
agers. He  said  I  would  be  paid  standard 
modeling  rates.  It  sounded  like  fun,  so 
I  agreed." 

The  agent  was  so  pleased  that  he  tried 
to  sign  Bob  to  an  exclusive  contract.  A 
girl  in  the  group  advised  him  to  look 
around,  and  introduced  him  to  the 
Hartford  Agency,  one  of  the  biggest. 
Bob  says,  "I  was  lucky.  I  made  the 
rounds  of  commercial  photographers 
and  advertising  agencies,  distributing 
about  two  hundred  pictures.  The  second 
week,  I  picked  up  four  jobs.  After  that, 
they  simply  came  in.  I  never  had  to 
make  the  rounds  again." 

He  did  advertising  illustrations,  fash- 
ion   shots,    TV   commercials.    He    says, 
"This  was  great.  I  needed  to  sell  only 
one  or  two  paintings  a  month  and  I  had 
a  respectable  income."  The  pictures  did 
T    sell.  His  first  one-man  show  attracted 
V    attention;    four  subsequent   ones   have 
r    been  near-sellouts.  From  the  time  he 
turned    twenty,    Bob    Crewe    achieved 
success  in  two  difficult  fields. 
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A  third  career  opened  when,  at  a 
party,  he  met  Frank  Slay  Jr.  Frank,  a 
native  of  Dallas,  Texas,  had  just  taken 
his  college  degree  in  business  adminis- 
tration and  completed  a  year  of  law 
school.  He  had  also  studied  classical 
piano  for  twelve  years.  In  his  own  con- 
flict of  interest,  music  won  and  he  went 
to  New  York,  determined  to  make  his 
way  as  a  popular  music  composer. 

Recalling  the  night  he  met  Bob,  he 
says,  "I  was  at  the  piano  when  Bob 
came  in  and  started  to  sing.  He  knew 
every  song  I  knew — classics,  light  opera, 
jazz,  pops.  We  kept  going  for  hours. 
When  the  party  broke  up,  we  agreed  we 
would  cut  some  records."  The  master 
record,  independently  produced  for  sale 
to  an  established  record  company,  is 
now  familiar  in  the  music  business,  but 
a  few  years  ago,  it  was  rare.  The  boys 
organized  a  company,  cut  three  sides 
and  needed  a  fourth. 

Frank  recalls,  "I  didn't  have  any  idea 
Bob  could  write.  But,  out  of  the  blue, 
he  came  up  with  a  lyric  and  I  set  it  to 
music."  They  were  sure  they  had  at 
least  one  hit.  They  had,  instead,  a 
rugged  lesson  in  the  economics  and 
problems  of  the  music  business.  Bob 
remarks  drily,  "That  was  a  little  dream 
that  got  nowhere.  Those  were  very  ex- 
pensive records." 

Frank  explains,  "Right  in  the  middle 
of  the  order,  the  pressing  plant  went 
broke.  We  tried  to  carry  on  ourselves. 
We  learned  almost  everything  there  was 
to  know  about  the  mechanics  of  pro- 
ducing and  distributing  a  record,  but 
it  sure  cost  us."  Bob  ties  it  up:  "And 
then,  after  all  that,  the  records  bombed." 

Instead  of  mourning  over  the  flop, 
Bob  and  Frank  put  their  hard-won 
knowledge  to  use  and  continued  as  a 
writing-producing  team  for  other  art- 
ists. Their  first  hit  was  "Silhouettes," 
for  The  Rays.  That  sold  two  million 
records.  Other  hits  have  included  Billy 
and  Lillie's  "Lucky  Ladybug"  and  "La 
Dee  Dah." 

They  have  shaped  the  career  of  Fred- 
dy Cannon.  Bob  recalls,  "A  Boston  disc 
jockey  tipped  us  and  we  went  there  to 
audition  a  young  singer  named  Fred 
Picariello.  We  liked  Freddy.  He  had 
some  good  ideas.  The  three  of  us  col- 
laborated in  writing  'Tallahassee  Las- 
sie'." Bob  and  Frank  arranged  it  and 
recorded  Freddy  singing  it.  They 
changed  the  boy's  name  to  Freddy 
Cannon,  released  the  record  through 
Swan  and  made  it  a  hit. 

Freddy's  second  record  provides  an 
example  of  the  way  Bob  and  Frank 
work.  Frank  says,  "We  start  with  a 
sound.  Each  of  us  always  has  a  tune 
running  through  the  head."  Bob  says, 
"Next  comes  the  plot — we  must  have  a 
story.  Then  something  triggers  it." 

The  trigger  for  "Okefenokee"  came 
during  a  visit  to  Florida.  Frank"  con- 
sulted a  map  and  announced  that  they 
were  crossing  the  Okefenokee  Swamp. 
Bob  said,  "What  a  great  name  for  a 
tune."  They  were  off  to  a,  hit. 

Bob's  own  re-entry  as  a  singer  came 
last  fall,  when  he  encountered  his  old 
friend,  Morty  Craft.  Craft  was  once  the 
artists-and-repertoire  man  for  the  com- 
pany which  issued  Bob's  first  ill-fated 


records.  Now  he  had  just  organized  his 
own  Warwick  label.  In  between,  he  had 
established  a  reputation  for  being  the 
man  who  could  see  beyond  first  failures 
and  give  young  singers — including 
Connie  Francis — a  second  chance.  He 
said  to  Bob,  "Isn't  it  about  time  that 
you  cut  again?" 

The  subsequent  album,  "Kicks  With 
Bob  Crewe,"  ranged  through  standards, 
jazz  and  rock  'n'  roll.  Analyzing  Bob's 
style,  Howard  Cook  of  The  Billboard, 
and  Edward  Cole,  collaborating  on  the 
liner  notes,  wrote:  "Bob  Crewe  could 
be  described  as  a  musical  chameleon. 
Place  him  on  a  color  patch  of  practical- 
ly any  song  and,  like  those  phenomena 
of  nature,  he'll  take  on  a  number's  basic 
hue  with  ease  and  instinct — be  the  song 
beat-filled  or  lushly  languid,  gaily 
spirited  or  memory -nudging  nostalgic, 
sophisticated  or  straight." 

From  this  group,  "The  Whiffenpoof 
Song"  was  issued  as  a  single.  "Water 
Boy"  was  his  second  record.  Television 
bookings  followed,  and  motion  picture 
offers  have  been  made.  One  day,  Bob 
would  like  to  make  it  big  in  a  Broadway 
musical  role. 

Bob's  apartment  reflects  his  interests, 
skills  and  travels.  A  towering  palm 
tree  and  tropical  plants  screen  the  tall 
windows  of  the  two-story  living  room. 
"I  like  living  things  about  me,  hence 
the  jungle,"  he  explains. 

Bob  also  likes  variety  and  has  a  gift 
for  blending  many  styles,  many  periods. 
His  personal  art  collection,  displayed 
across  one  wall,  includes  a  seventeenth- 
century  oil  of  the  Flemish  school,  a  rare 
Japanese  print,  and  some  of  his  own 
paintings.  On  the  second  floor  are  the 
bath  and  the  kitchen  and  dining  room. 

Bob's  sleeping  quarters,  at  the  rear 
of  the  first  floor,  give  the  appearance 
of  a  second  living  room  but  the  area 
actually  functions  as  bedroom,  art 
studio  and  experimental  recording 
studio.  Dominating  the  center  of  the 
room  is  what  appears  to  be  a  wrought  - 
iron  sofa.  "It's  actually  a  general's  bed 
from  the  Civil  War  period,"  Bob  points 
out.  "But  the  general  must  have  been 
a  real  short  guy,  I  had  to  have  it  ex- 
tended to  fit  me." 

Sliding  screens  mask  Bob's  wood- 
working tools  and  his  recording  and 
art  equipment  when  it  is  not  in  use.  "I 
would  get  into  one  of  the  messiest 
forms  of  art  known,"  he  says.  "I've  gone 
the  gamut  from  painting  in  the  classic 
style  to  modern  collages.  Sometimes 
this  place  looks  as  if  I  had  been  on  a 
scavenger  hunt." 

A  collage,  he  explains,  can  employ 
any  materials  an  artist  wishes  to  use, 
from  sea  sand  to  turkey  feathers.  "My 
first  one  was  a  total  abstract  in  which 
people  saw  whatever  they  wanted  to 
see.  Now  I'm  considerably  more  literal 
and  I'm  working  primarily  with  bits  of 
stained  glass.  It's  great,  except  that  I  get 
many  a  cut  finger." 

How  does  he  accomplish  so  many 
things?  Bob's  answer  reflects  his  own 
blending  of  the  intellectually-curious 
Renaissance  Man  and  the  self-reliant 
AU-American  Boy.  "If  I  want  to  do 
anything  enough,  I'm  going  to  find  out 
how  to  do  it.  I  never  had  a  hobby  or  a 
pastime.  Anything  I  do,  I  do  for  real." 
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Most  Host  on  the  Airwaves 


(Continued  from  page  30) 
with  a  typical  grin,  between  rat-races 
one    morning.    "I    breathe!"    However, 
the   process   of  breathing   is   no   small 
accomplishment  for  Bill,  at  that. 

He  presides  over  The  Bill  Cullen 
Show  on  WNBC  Radio  six  days  a  week, 
for  a  total  of  twenty-two  hours.  On 
television,  he  emcees  The  Price  Is  Right 
over  the  NBC  network  five  mornings  a 
week  and  one  evening  a  week,  and  is 
panelist  on  I've  Got  A  Secret,  over 
CBS,  one  night  a  week.  These  tote  up 
to  three  and  a  half  hours.  Add  the  time 
spent  in  racing  from  studio  to  studio 
and  in  rehearsal,  and  you  have  a  man 
whose  metabolism  indeed  requires  a 
special  kind  of  bellows. 

Seriously — though  it's  not  easy  to 
make  him  completely  serious  when  he 
talks  about  himself — Bill  concedes 
there  is  an  art  to  relaxing,  and  that's 
the  secret  of  his  durability  and  his  un- 
complicated makeup. 

"You  know,"  he  said,  "it's  popular 
sport,  these  days,  to  try  to  figure  out 
what  makes  a  man  tick.  That's  why  so 
many  psychiatrists  wear  out  so  many 
couches.  If  a  guy  has  a  lot  of  drive,  or 
seems  to  be  working  hard,  somebody" 
— he  paused  to  tap  his  temple — "figures 
he's  got  to  be  running  away  from  some- 
thing, or  maybe  his  old  man  took  away 
his  yo-yo  when  he  was  a  kid  and  gave 
him  a  complex. 

"Well,  if  they  depended  on  guys  like 
Billy-boy  here  to  supply  them  with  the 
answers,  they'd  wind  up  as  ward  cases 
themselves.  I  love  the  work  I'm  doing. 
Sounds  corny,  doesn't  it?  Happens  to 
be  the  truth.  I  never  really  feel  tense. 
Sure,  I  get  butterflies  in  my  stomach 
at  times.  I  couldn't  do  the  job  as  well  as 
they  say  I  do  if  I  didn't  react  to  the  ex- 
citement and  demands  of  this  business. 
But  it's  more  a  matter  of  eagerness  to 
get  on  with  it,  rather  than  tension  or 
worry. 

"I  simply  am  crazy  about  my  work," 
he  reiterated.  "It's  written  all  over  my 
face  every  time  I  go  before  the  camera 

|  or  grab  an  open  mike.  I  have  no  frus- 
trations that  are  important  to  me.  I 
have  no  desire  to  go  to  Hollywood,  and 

I  I'm  not  looking  for  a  crack  at  the 
Broadway  stage.  I  just  want  to  be  as 

|    good  as  possible  in  my  own  field — TV 

I    and  radio." 

Still,  his  interviewer  persisted,  there 
must  be  other  interests  -and  an  outlet 
for  the  steam  he  generates.  Bill  smiles, 
"Give  me  a  nice,  quiet,  six-hand  game 
of  poker,  and  I'm  happy  as  a  clam.  But 
it's  a  funny  thing:  I'm  supposed  to  be 
the  guy  on  the  crazy  schedule,  and  I 
have  more  trouble  than  anyone  else 
trying  to  get  up  enough  hands  for  a 
game  of  poker.  You  know  why?  The 
other  guys  are  too  busy!  How  do  you 
like  that!" 

He  tossed  a  mock  sneer  at  his  radio 
"team,"  seated  in  the  glass-enclosed 
control  room  of  the  Cullen  studio  on 
the  fifth  floor  of  Rockefeller  Center — 
Jerry  Schneyer,  engineer;  Shelly  Dob- 
bins, director;  and  Les  Weinles,  pro- 
ducer. "Try  to  pin  those  guys  down  to 
a  poker  game,  and  it's  like  trying  to 
catch  eels  with  your  bare  hands!" 


But  Bill  admitted  he  does  have  seri- 
ous hobbies,  notably  photography, 
bowling  (at  the  New  York  Athletic 
Club  after  he  finishes  with  the  morning 
version  of  The  Price  Is  Right),  motor- 
ing (he  loves  to  take  long  drives 
through  the  country  with  his  wife  Ann) , 
and  listening  to  good  music  on  the 
elaborate  hi-fi  set  in  his  apartment 
overlooking  Central  Park. 

He  describes  himself  as  an  "absolute 
nut"  on  photography.  "I  wouldn't  be 
surprised  if  my  collection  of  cameras 
includes  one  that  belonged  to  Matthew 
Brady,  the  guy  who  photographed  Lin- 
coln," he  said.  "I've  got  so  many  of 
'em,  I've  lost  count. 

"It's  funny  what  a  simple  hobby  like 
photography  can  do  for  you.  They  tell 
me  some  fellows  are  wild  about  golf, 
because  every  time  they  whack  that 
little  white  ball  they  feel  a  sense  of 
achievement.  I  never  stopped  to  try  to 
figure  out  what  there  is  that  taking 
pictures  does  for  me. 

"Maybe  it's  the  suspense  that  goes 
with  it — the  excitement  of  waiting  for 
the  film  to  be  printed  to  see  how  well 
you  captured  the  scene.  Maybe,"  Bill 
added  philosophically,  "there's  a  sort  of 
wonderment  in  being  able  to  reduce  the 
world  to  the  size  of  that  little  square 
piece  of  glass  you  look  through  when 
you  shoot.  All  I  know  for  sure  is  that 
it's  for  me.  If  I  ever  wear  out  my  wel- 
come in  radio  and  TV,  I  can  always 
make  a  living  as  a  shutterbug." 

When  it  comes  to  vacations — one  a 
year,  lasting  a  month — Bill  refuses  to 
go  through  the  painful  routine  of  plan- 
ning for  them.  In  fact,  he's  never  sure 
where  he  will  go  until  the  day  the  vaca- 
tion starts.  "It  might  be  to  Europe.  It 
might  be  to  Palm  Springs,  California, 
which  is  a  favorite  place  of  mine.  It 
might  be  for  a  long-  motor  trip,"  he 
shrugged.  (Actually,  this  year,  it  was 
Europe.) 

"Just  being  able  to  get  away  is  the 
thing  I  like  best  about  a  vacation,"  he 
added,  with  genuine  eagerness.  "Where 
we  go  is  not  really  important.  What  is, 
is  that  you  get  some  isolation  for  your- 
self. I'm  essentially  a  shy  guy,  crazy  as 
it  may  sound. 

"One  of  the  few  things  that  bother 
me  a  bit  is  when  people  recognize  you 
in  the  street.  They'll  stop  you  cold,  ask 
for  an  autograph,  then  tell  you  their 
most  intimate  problems.  A  lot  of  them 
want  to  get  on  The  Price  and  want  to 
know  how  to  go  about  it.  Or  ask  if  you 
have  to  pay  taxes  on  the  things  you 
win. 

"It's  very  confusing,  trying  to  answer 
all  these  questions.  It's  not  that  I  don't 
like  people,"  Bill  emphasized.  "I'd  be 
a  miserable  dog  in  this  business  if  I 
didn't.  But  there  comes  a  time  when 
you  want  to  be  left  alone,  and,  boy,  that 
one  month  I  get  a  year  is  the  time  for 
me  to  be  left  alone." 

Bill  also  confessed  that  the  sound  of 
his  own  voice  sometimes  tires  him. 
"One  of  the  things  I've  got  to  try  one 
of  these  days  is  driving  a  cab  around 
the  city  for  a  week  or  so,"  he  chuckled. 
"It  sure  would  be  nice  to  listen  to  other 
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people  talk  for  a  while  and  not  have 
to  say  anything  yourself." 

Do  such  remarks  suggest  that  Bill 
may  be  getting  a  little  tired  of  it  all,  is 
less  self-contained  than  he  cares  to 
admit?  The  answer  was  an  emphatic 
no,  as  he  explained,  "I  think  I'd  be  ab- 
normal if  I  didn't  want  an  escape  every 
now  and  then.  Just  being  able  to  get 
lost  and  do  nothing  is  good  for  any- 
body." 

As  producer  of  Cullen's  radio  show 
for  the  last  four  years,  Les  Weinles  at- 
tested that  Bill  is  a  rare  item  at  main- 


taining good  humor  and  an  atmosphere 
of  relaxation.  "In  these  four  years,  I've 
never  known  Bill  to  come  into  the 
studio  in  a  black  mood,  even  though  he 
gets  up  at  five  o'clock  every  morning 
and  would  be  entitled  to  a  grouch  once 
in  a  while.  If  something  does  bug  him, 
he  never  shows  it. 

"He  really  enjoys  what  he's  doing. 
Take  his  word  for  it.  He's  thoroughly  in 
his  element.  He's  quick  with  his  lines, 
and  he  generates  a  warm  feeling  the 
moment  he  walks  into  the  studio.  When 
he's  playing  records  or  is  not  on  the  air 


during  recorded  commercials  or  news- 
casts, he'll  do  a  crossword  puzzle,  or 
read  the  morning  papers,  or  just  shoot 
the  breeze  with  the  rest  of  us  in  the 
studio.  I  never  met  a  more  uncompli- 
cated guy  in  my  life." 

It  would  seem  then  that — if  any 
head-shrinkers  are  lying  in  ambush  for 
Bill  Cullen's  mainspring  to  go  boing! — 
they're  in  for  a  long,  long  wait.  That 
casual  style  of  his  on  radio  and  that  in- 
fectious grin  on  television  are  the  real 
thing.  Nobody  has  ever  enjoyed  his  job 
(or  jobs)  more  than  Bill  Cullen. 


(Continued  from  page  32) 
nation's  number-one  entertainer  has 
had  plenty  to  say  about  the  engagement 
and  all  of  it  seems  to  be  good.  First 
indication  of  his  pleasure  over  Nancy's 
future  plans  came  when  Tommy  first 
proposed  to  Nancy.  The  teen-idol  was 
in  Hollywood  and  she  in  New  York, 
meeting  Elvis  Presley  on  behalf  of  her 
father's  TV  special.  The  young  lovers 
were  on  the  phone  for  an  hour  and, 
when  all  the  endearments  and  promises 
had  been  spoken,  they  were  "officially" 
betrothed. 

Nancy  promptly  phoned  her  mother, 
Nancy  Sr.,  always  a  tower  of  strength 
to  her  family.  "Tommy  will  be  by  to  ex- 
plain it  all,"  she  said,  "and  he'll  take 
you  out  on  the  town."  .  .  .  Then  she 
called  her  father,  in  Las  Vegas  at  the 
time,  for  the  filming  of  "Ocean's 
Eleven." 

"Daddy,"  she  said,  "Tommy  and  I  will 
be  announcing  our  engagement  .  .  .  but 
don't  say  anything  just  yet.  We  want 
to  break  the  news  when  we  are  both 
home  together." 

Frank,  of  course,  promised  to  keep 
mum.  But,  the  very  next  day,  Nancy 
Sr.  had  to  call  her  daughter,  still  in 
New  York,  to  warn:  "Honey,  your 
daddy  just  can't  keep  it  in  .  .  .  he's  been 
letting  all  his  friends  in  on  the  'secret' 
and  I'm  afraid  you'll  have  to  announce 
it  now  because  of  him  and  his  big 
mouth  .  .  ." 

"Well,"  grinned  Frank  later,  when  a 
friend  accused  him  of  letting  the  cat 
out  of  the  bag,  "after  all,  it  wasn't  really 
a  complete  surprise  to  anyone.  Besides 
— I'm  the  father  of  the  bride.  I  should 
have  some  rights!" 

Actually,  Nancy  had  filled  in  her  dad 
on  the  coming  event  a  few  weeks  be- 
fore, when  she  and  Tommy  had  visited 
him  in  Las  Vegas.  Telling  about  it, 
Nancy's  eyes  and  mouth  are  rich  with 
laughter  and  understanding.  "So — some 
people  said  Dad  isn't  happy  over  the 
prospect  of  my  getting  married.  Well, 
has  he  ever  been  known  to  be  bashful 
about  speaking  his  piece?  Can  you  pic- 
ture Frank  Sinatra  being  mad  or  un- 
happy about  something  and  not  letting 
people  know? 

"Let  me  tell  you  that,  between  my 

father  and  me,  there  has  never  been  an 

T    iron  curtain.    If  we  have  anything  to 

v    say  to  each  other,  we  say  it.    When  I 

R    told  him  in  Las  Vegas  that  Tommy  and 

I  were  very  interested  in  each  other,  he 

just   looked   at  me   for  a   second   and 


The  Two  Men  in  My  Life' 

squeezed  my  hand.  'It's  all  right  with 
me,  honey,'  he  said.  'If  that's  what  you 
want.'  But,  from  that  little  grin  he  gave 
me,  I  knew  he  was  happy  about  it.  And 
he's  never  said  a  word  against  it  yet . . ." 

In  spite  of  his  reputation  as  a  "man 
of  affairs,"  Frank's  one  great  all-con- 
suming love  affair  has  always  been  his 
children.  And  it  is  a  tribute  to  the  re- 
markable mother  of  these  children — 
Nancy  Sr. — that  Nancy  Jr.,  twenty, 
(called  "Nanny"  by  both  family  and 
friends,  a  nickname  from  grade  school 
when,  like  all  children,  she  was  given  a 
tag  by  her  classmates;  in  this  case, 
"Nanny-Goat,"  from  her  real  name)  . . . 
Frank  Jr.,  sixteen  .  .  .  and  Tina,  almost 
twelve  .  .  .  have  never  felt  betrayed  by 
the  breaking  of  their  parents'  marriage. 
They  have  remained  a  close-knit  family 
with  a  deep  assurance  that  their  father 
loves  them. 

Unlike  the  children  of  many  parents 
who  have  split  up,  the  Sinatra  young- 
sters have  been  taught  to  believe  that 
their  parents  respect  and  like  each 
other  and  feel  no  bitterness  over  the 
divorce.  Quite  the  contrary,  they  know 
from  their  mother's  tender  words  of 
guidance  that  their  father  needed  them 
all  the  more  during  the  disruption  of  his 
private  life. 

And  Frank  has  given  them  every 
proof  of  this.  He  spends  almost  every 
holiday  in  his  ex-wife's  household. 
Meeting  him  on  a  movie  set,  a  friend 
noticed  Frank's  serene  and  happy  look. 
He  asked  what  was  up.  "Yesterday  was 
Father's  Day,"  Frank  smiled  content- 
edly, "and  I  spent  it  with  the  kids.  We 
had  the  whole  bit.  They  even  had 
chocolates  for  me.  You  know  what? 
You  can't  buy  a  day  like  that  for  a 
million  bucks." 

In  certain  respects,  Nancy  Jr.  is  very 
like  her  mother  used  to  be.  Although 
exposed,  from  infancy,  to  show  business 
and  the  glamour  that  is  Hollywood,  she 
has  retained  all  the  instincts  of  a  home- 
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maker.  It  may  be  one  of  the  reasons 
she  has  been  described  as  "having  the 
key  to  Frank's  heart."  She  reminds  him 
of  the  girl  he  once  wooed  and  married, 
of  whom  he  has  often  said,  "There 
never  was  a  homemaker  like  Nancy — 
nobody  could  ever  cook  food  that  suited 
me  half  as  well.  And  you  couldn't  find 
a  finer  woman  or  a  better  mother." 

Nancy  Sr.,  in  her  early  days  in  Holly- 
wood, did  think  of  homemaking  as  the 
"most  creative"  job  in  the  world.  Today, 
she  leans  more  to  a  mingling  of  mar- 
riage and  a  career.  "In  fact,"  she  points 
out,  "sometimes  a  marriage  turns  out 
happiest  when  both  the  husband  and 
wife  are  devoted  to  something  exciting 
— then  the  home  becomes  a  refuge  from 
the  career,  not  the  other  way  around." 
This,  more  or  less,  is  what  she  told  her 
daughter  recently. 

But  young  Nanny  doesn't  agree. 
"With  my  marriage  to  Tommy,  my  feel- 
ing for  show  business  will  peter  out. 
I  did  the  Presley  welcome-home  show 
mostly  to  please  Daddy,  but  I  don't  feel 
any  real  urge  to  go  on  with  it.  I'd 
rather  travel  with  Tommy  and  be  at  his 
side,  at  least  for  the  first  two  years.  We 
don't  plan  a  family  right  off.  I  feel  we 
both  need  time  to  know  each  other  and 
do  a  little  growing  up  together." 

If  she  carries  out  this  plan — and  she 
has  a  stubborn-sweet  streak  which 
gives  assurance  that  she  will— her  mar- 
riage will  be  different  from  the  one  her 
parents  had.  She  was  born  less  than 
two  years  after  they  were  married. 
"Tommy  and  I  want  children,  of  course 
— but  we  feel  that  the  first  few  years 
should  be  an  extended  honeymoon  with 
as  little  responsibility  as  possible.  When 
Tommy's  more  established  as  an  actor- 
entertainer,  he  won't  have  to  travel  so 
much  and  we'll  settle  to  a  real  home 
life." 

Her  father's  comment  on  this  blue- 
print for  happiness  was  merely  that: 
"Nancy's  like  me  in  some  respects. 
When  she  gets  an  idea  by  the  coattails, 
she  can't  let  go  until  it's  been  tried  and 
tested.  I  suppose  some  of  her  ideas 
about  love  and  marriage  have  come 
from  observation  of  me.  As  you  know, 
I  never  discuss  my  children.  But  I  will 
say  this.  I  hope  she  has  learned  some- 
thing good,  something  wise,  something 
that  will  make  her  happy,  from  watch- 
ing my  course  through  fife.  I  think 
she's  the  kind  of  person  who  can  learn 
through  the  experiences  of  others." 

Frank  believes   that  he   is  partially 


responsible  for  Nancy's  desire  to  travel 
with  Tommy.  "I  could  see  the  itch  to  go 
places,  and  see  things  begin  to  develop 
in  her,  when  she  took  the  Australian 
tour  with  me  back  in  1954.  She  was  al- 
ways craning  her  neck  and  asking 
questions  or  pointing  to  something  new 

About  ten  thousand  people  met  Frank 
when  he  and  Nancy  got  off  the  plane 
"Nancy  looked  at  them  cheering  and 
asking  for  autographs,"  Frank  recalls, 
"and  she  looked  up  at  me  and  said, 
'You're  a  lucky  man,  Daddy,  to  have  so 
many  people  like  you  and  want  to  be  near 
you.'  I  told  her  I  felt  pretty  good  about 
it  and  wished  I  knew  how  to  say  what  I 
felt  but  all  I  could  do  is  sing  it  .  .  . 

Only  one  other  singer  has  created  a 
furor  equal  to  Frank's  in  Australia— 
and  that  was  Tommy  Sands.  Says 
Nancy  proudly,  "Tommy  broke  every 
record  in  Australia  .  .  -  even  Dad  s. 
And  just  think— these  are  the  two  mam 
men  in  my  life." 

Generally,   Nancy   dislikes   compari- 
sons between  her  father  and  her  fiance. 
Reading     a     columnist's     reference     to 
Tommy  as  "a  young  Sinatra,"  she  spoke 
up  bluntly.   "I  don't  see  anything  of  my 
:   Dad  in  Tommy.    One   of  the  things  I 
like    most    about    Tommy    is    that    he 
•   doesn't  try  to  copy  anyone  but  is  al- 
ways working  his  head  off  building  up 
:   his  own  style,   personality   and   stage- 
craft.  I  believe  in  Tommy's  potentials. 
.   He's   like   my   father   in   that,   maybe 
They  both  started  with  a  many-sided 
talent.   Tommy  does  many  things  well. 
He  acts  as  well  as  he  sings,  and  now  he  s 
taking  up  dancing.    Of  course,  he's  not 
the  only  one  who  can  turn  in  an  all- 
around  job." 

Nancy  is  far  too  modest  to  mention  it, 
but  her  own  recent  appearance  on  TV 
revealed  a  variety  of  talents,  too. 

Although  most  of  Nancy's  life  has 
been  spent  in  a  beautiful  home  in 
Holmby  Hills,  her  after-marriage  plans 
are  modest.  "An  apartment,"  she  says 
simply,  "a  quiet  place  of  our  own 
where  Tommy  can  relax  after  a  hard 
day,  where  we  can  entertain  a  few 
friends  and  not  worry  about  show  or 
keeping  up  with  the  Joneses."  The 
same  attitude  was  revealed  when 
Tommy  brought  up  the  question  of  a 

I  ring.  "Honey,"  he  said,  "I  don't  know 
how  much  money  I  can  spend  on  it." 
Nancy  was  aware  that  one  of  their 
friends  had  just  given  his  fiance  a  "real 
rock"  and  that  Tommy  was  as  anxious 
to  do  as  well  by  her.  "Now,  you  listen 
to  me,"  she  said  firmly.  "In  six  months, 
maybe  a  year,  you  can  get  me  a  ring — 
but,  right  now,  I'd  rather  see  you  save 
the  money  for  fixing  up  our  apartment. 
I'd  also  like  to  save  a  little  for  the 
proverbial  rainy  days  ...  get  me  some 
yellow  roses." 

The  result  of  this  gentle  homily  was 
to  fire  Tommy  up  all  the  more  about 
getting  a  ring  worthy  of  the  delightful 
girl  who  had  won  his  love,  his  loyalty 
and  admiration.  He  went  out  and 
bought  a  ring  she  could  be  proud  of. 
He  bought  one  yellow  rose  and  placed 
the  ring  inside  its  curling  petals  and 
presented  it  to  her  with  a  flourish. 
Nancy  raised  the  rose  to  smell  it  and 
let  out  a  squeak  of  joy. 

Nancy  inherits  her  simple  tastes  from 


her  mother,  as  well  as  her  love  for 
yellow  roses.  On  Nancy  Sr.  s  birthday, 
unfailingly,  there  arrive  two  dozen  of 
the  blooms  accompanied  by  a  card 
reading:  "Happy  Birthday,  Nancy- 
Frank."  The  words  say  little;  the  ges- 
ture tells  the  story  of  a  friendship  and 
affection  that  will  never  die.  When  she 
gave  a  "family  party"  for  her  parents, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  Barbado,  who 
were  celebrating  their  fiftieth  anni- 
versary, Frankie  was  on  hand  to  join 
the  festivities.  He  has  a  genuine  fond- 
ness for  Nancy's  family  and  points  out: 
"I  never  want  my  children  to  feel  di- 
vorce has  made  their  parents  enemies— 
because  it  hasn't.  Nor  has  it  changed 
my  love  for  Nanny,  Frankie,  or  Tina. 
The  marriage  might  have  ended,  but  the 
family  must  remain  intact  .  .  ." 

Nancy's  feeling  for  things  with  a 
sentimental  attachment,  rather  than  a 
monetary  one,  comes  from  Frank  as 
well  as  from  her  mother.  Frank  has 
three  cherished  pieces  of  jewelry-  The 
first,  he  dons  whenever  he  starts  a  new 
picture;  it  is  a  pair  of  silver  cufflinks 
given  him  by  wife  Nancy  to  commemo- 
rate his  first  screen  role  in  "Higher 
and  Higher"— a  significant  title,  since 
nobody  in  films  has  gone  higher  faster 
than  Frank.  He  also  has  a  sentimental 
attachment  for  a  mezuzah,  a  Jewish 
religious  "charm"  given  him  by  a 
neighbor  back  in  Hoboken,  and  for  a 
St.  Genesius  medal  which  was  a  gift 
from  his  children. 

On  the  back  of  the  medal  is  carved  a 
tiny  "Oscar"  with  the  inscription,  "Dad, 
we'll  love  you  from  here  to  eternity." 
Nancy  Jr.,  Frank  and  Tina  gave  it  to 
him  on  Academy  Award  night,  a  few 
years  back,  before  his  name  was  called 
out  from  the  Pantages  stage  as  the 
winner  of  a  real  Oscar  for  his  perform- 
ance in  "From  Here  to  Eternity. 
Though  he's  proud .  of  his  Academy 
honor,  like  young  Nancy,  he  puts  a  far 
greater  value  on  "personal,  private 
things,  no  matter  how  small,"  as  against 
the  rewards  of  public  approval. 

As  for  how  he  feels  about  the  en- 
gagement, the  following  incident  may 
throw  some  light.  When  Nancy  was  in 
high  school,  the  Student  Council— of 
which  she  was  a  member— was  plan- 
ning a  dance.  A  problem  arose  about 
getting  a  professional  entertainer.  Said 
Nancy,  "If  you  like,  I'll  try  to  get 
someone."    And  she  did. 

She  brought  down  the  highest-paid 
performer  in  show  business,  and  Frank 
devoted  his  evening  to  putting  on  one 
of  the  greatest  shows  in  his  life,  in 
honor  of  his  daughter.  Standing  on  the 
sidelines  watching  his  daughter  danc- 
ing, a  friend— who  was  also  the  parent 
of  a  student— came  up  to  Frank  and 
whispered  in  his  ear:  "How  does  it  feel 
to  see  your  little  girl  growing  up  .  .  . 
having  dates  .  .  .  maybe  soon  falling  in 
love  and  getting  married?" 

The  answer  Sinatra  gave  then  is  the 
one  he  gives  to  intimate  friends  today: 
"I  believe  in  love  ...  I  believe  in  mar- 
riage ...  in  families  .  .  .  and  I  believe 
in  Nancy's  good  taste  and  good  sense 
...  I  have  no  doubt  that,  when  she  falls 
in  love,  it  will  be  with  someone  worth- 
while and  I'll  not  only  approve,  I'll  be 
the  swingin'est  dad  you  ever  saw.  .  .  . 
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new  healing  substance  with  the  astonishing 
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pain  —  without  surgery. 
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A  Lesson  in  Love 


(Continued  from  page  42) 
rather  conservative,"  Len  explains.  To- 
day, the  young  Waylands  agree:  "Our 
marriage  is  the  harmony  of  opposites. 
We  complement  each  other.  And  be- 
neath all  our  differences  are  certain 
basic  qualities  more  alike  than  unlike." 

None  of  this  would  have  seemed 
logical  to  them  at  the  time.  Julie  and 
Len  worked  together  a  year,  not  un- 
friendly, not  particularly  friendly.  "We 
didn't  quite  know  what  to  make  of 
each  other."  During  the  morning  ritual 
of  going  down  to  breakfast  after  early 
rehearsal,  with  others  in  the  show,  they 
found  they  could  talk  together  easily. 
But  interest  ended  when  the  broadcast 
was  over  and  they  went  their  separate 
ways  from  the  studio. 

Until  one  spring  afternoon,  when 
Julie  and  young  Sarah  Hardy,  who  is 
Lydia  Benson  in  the  daytime  drama, 
decided  there  would  never  be  a  better 
time,  or  a  lovelier  day,  to  have  some 
lessons  in  driving.  Len  owned  a  car, 
was  obviously  the  type  to  make  a  good 
teacher — and  what  in  the  world  were 
they  waiting  for? 

It  must  be  reported  that — in  Julie's 
case,  at  least — driving  lessons  were  no 
great  success  at  that  time.  Getting  to 
know  Len  outside  the  context  of  the 
show,  and  his  getting  to  know  her,  was 
far  more  successful.  "A  little  of  what  I 
call  my  'rambunctiousness'  began  to 
rub  off  on  him.  A  little  of  what  I  call 
his  'over-cautiousness'  rubbed  off  on 
me.  It  was  good  for  both  of  us." 

Len,  who  had  been  catapulted  into 
acting  almost  by  accident  while  he  was 
still  in  school,  was  also  interested  in 
writing,  had  a  play  then  ready  for  pro- 
duction. Julie,  first  and  foremost  an 
actress,  was  already  establishing  her- 
self as  a  serious  painter,  poet  and 
musician.  "I  married  her  to  get  a  pic- 
ture she  painted  which  now  hangs  over 
our  sitting-room  fireplace,"  he  teases. 
It's  a  neo-surrealist  canvas  in  brilliant 
reds  and  white.  "I  liked  an  impression- 
istic landscape  he  had  bought  for  him- 
self," she  counters.  "But  I  really  mar- 
ried Len  because  he  promised  to  keep 
me  in  fresh-cut  roses  for  the  top  of  my 
piano." 

The  way  it  really  happened  was  like 
this:  On  the  evening  of  August  first, 
a  year  ago,  Len  took  Julie  to  dinner  to 
celebrate  her  birthday.  To  a  romantic 
restaurant,  on  Long  Island — very  like 
one  of  the  romantic  settings  used  on 
From  These  Roots.  The  date,  the  back- 
ground, the  mood — all  was  perfect. 
They  recognized  they  were  in  love  and 
decided  to  get  married — that  night,  if 
possible.  But  New  York  law  requires  a 
three-day  waiting  period.  They  drove 
up  to  Connecticut,  but  the  same  law 
prevails.  It  was  too  late  to  find  a  Gretna 
Green  in  Maryland.  Next  weekend, 
they  told  each  other,  they  would  drive 
to  Massachusetts — to  Provincetown, 
down  on  Cape  Cod — visit  Julie's  artist 
brother  and  his  wife  and  children,  and 
do  the  thing  right  by  having  some  of 
the  family  present.  But  those  plans 
also  went  awry. 

On  August  12,  practically  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment,   they   decided  to  take 


advantage  of  a  rehearsal  break  and  run 
down  to  City  Hall.  "A  spontaneous  de- 
cision on  the  part  of  both  of  us — the 
nicest  way  to  have  a  wedding,"  Julie 
says.  For  witnesses,  they  took  Dolores 
Sutton,  who  is  Rose's  sister  Louisa  on 
the  show,  and  Helen  Shields,  who  is 
Rose's  sister-in-law  Emily  Benson. 
Back  in  time  for  only  a  quick  celebra-  ijand 
tion,  with  roses  and  kisses  for  the  bride  p; 
and  congratulations  for  the  groom,  be- 
fore they  went  on  the  air. 

Julie  had  a  bachelor-girl  apartment. 
Len  had  bachelor  quarters.  Neither 
seemed  suitable  for  a  couple.  They 
went  house-hunting,  found  a  duplex 
apartment  in  an  old  Greenwich  Village 
house  with  high  ceilings,  plenty  of  fire- 
places, and  space  enough  for  every- 
thing. ("Until  my  paintings  just  kept 
getting  bigger  and  bigger,"  says  Julie, 
"and  I  had  to  have  even  more  room  to 
splash  around  in,  and  I  took  a  big  loft 
studio  not  far  from   the   apartment.") 

Len's  own  special  triumph  in  the  art 
of  woodworking — some  good-looking 
walnut  bookshelves — was  moved  into 
the  new  home.  A  triumph  which  can 
only  be  appreciated  when  he  explains 
that  he  sometimes  dreams  up  furniture 
designs  completely  impractical  of  ex- 
ecution. "And  even  when  they're  prac- 
tical, I'm  apt  to  cut  a  little  too  much 
here  and  leave  a  little  too  much  there." 
The  bookcase  is  one  of  his  more  spec- 
tacular successes. 

The  guardian  of  their  household  also 
moved  in  with  them.  "Marie,"  a  small 
brown  streak  of  a  dog,  who  leaps  at 
strangers  with  the  thrust  of  rocket  pow- 
er and  later  sidles  up  affectionately  as 
if  to  say,  I  was  only  fooling,  because  I 
knew  all  the  time  you  were  a  friend. 
Marie  is  part  dachshund,  part  Corgi, 
and  all  loyalty.  Julie  found  her,  shiv- 
ering and  hungry  and  in  pain  from  a 
broken  lib,  in  the  doorway  of  the  little 
Tempo  Theater  she  owned  and  oper- 
ated at  one  time,  for  which  she  was 
producer  and  actress.  (It  was  in  her 
first  production  there,  starring  in  Gen- 
et's "The  Maids,"  that  she  won  an 
"Obie" — the  off-Broadway  award  for 
the  best  actress  of  the  year  1955-56.) 

"I  think  Marie  had  been  treated 
cruelly  and  it  made  her  suspicious  of 
all  strangers,  but  I  took  her  home  and 
cared  for  her.  She  was  jealous  of  Len  at 
first,  now  I  believe  she's  jealous  of  me 
with  Len.  He  takes  her  out  walking  and 
she  is  very  attached  to  him.  Dogs  have 
individual  personalities,  like  humans, 
and  this  dog  has  a  real  funny  one.  If  we 
don't  say  hello  to  her  when  we  come  in, 
she  sulks  until  we  do." 

Housekeeping  has  become  a  some- 
what cooperative  affair,  because  both 
Julie  and  Len  are  such  busy  people. 
Meals  are  seldom  on  a  rigid  schedule. 
Julie's  mother  calls  up,  asks,  "Are  you 
drinking  your  milk?  Is  Len  drinking 
his?"  In  the  way  of  mothers  who  have 
fussed  and  worried  over  their  children, 
of  any  age,  since  the  world  began. 

"Len  isn't  the  type  of  man  to  hang 
around  a  kitchen,"  says  Julie.  "I  like  to 
cook,  but  I  can't  give  it  that  much  time. 
So  we  manage  anyhow,  and  Len  has 
gained  weight  since  we're  married.     I 


Jon't  particularly   like   the   routine   of 
nousework,  but  what  woman  does?  We 
do  it  for  those  we  love." 
] .    Julie  is  interested  in  doing   experi- 
•  mental  plays  and  motion  pictures.  She 
:  recently  finished  a  film,  to  be  released 
;  this   summer,   in   which   she   played    a 
i  peasant  girl  who  transforms  her  deso- 
i  late  surroundings  into  a  land  of  fantasy. 
!  It  was   shot   largely   at   daybreak   and 
twilight,  to  set  the  mood  of  the  story, 
and  required  erratic  working  hours  for 
cast  and  crew.  But  it's  the  kind  of  pic- 
ture she  enjoys  making. 

She  has  appeared  at  the  Province- 
town  Playhouse,  with  little -theater 
groups  in  San  Francisco,  in  off-Broad- 
way plays — Cocteau's  "The  Typewriter" 
and  Ionesco's  "The  Lesson" — and,  on 
Broadway,  in  1957,  in  "Monique."  She 
has  done  William  Gibson's  "Dinny  and 
the  Witches,"  and  another  of  Ionesco's 
plays  "Victims  of  Duty."  For  some,  she 


Shirley  Temple  is  national  chairman 
of   I960  Multiple  Sclerosis  Drive. 
I 

J  has  received  rave  personal  notices, 
I  even  when  the  plays  didn't.  "The  min- 
ute Julie  walks  into  a  scene,  things  be- 
gin to  happen,"  her  husband  says  with 
loving  pride. 

Len  has  been  enjoying  a  long  run  in 
the       off-Broadway       production       of 
"U.S.A.,"     adapted     from     John     Dos 
j  Passos,  which  traveled  to  Chicago  for 
a  week's  performances  in  May  and  may 
:  be  playing  later  in  London.  His  back- 
;  ground  includes  work  at  the  Pasadena 
'!  Playhouse,    writing    and    acting    radio 
scripts  in  California.   After  his  return 
from  Air  Force  service  in  World  War 
U  II,  he  went  on  tour  in  "Tobacco  Road," 
I  playing   Lov   Bensey.     He   has   played 
stock,  appeared  on  Broadway  as  Steve 
i   in    Tennessee    Williams'    "A    Streetcar 
,.  Named  Desire,"  joined  the  touring  com- 
pany in  the  part  of  Mitch. 

When  Len  was  in  Chicago,  playing 

"Stalag  17,"  he  began  his  TV  career  as 

the  male  lead  in  the  daytime  serial,  A 

j  Time    To   hive,   later   was    an   another 

I  serial,  First  Love.  On  nighttime  TV,  he 

played  in  the  old  Studio  One  dramas, 

I  Justice,  The   Phil  Silvers  Show,  Kraft 

i 


and  Armstrong  Circle  Theaters,  has 
tried  his  hand  at  producing  and  direct- 
ing— and  enjoys  both — but  thinks  of 
himself  primarily  as  an  actor. 

Len  is  a  country-bred  boy.  Julie  is  a 
city-bred  girl.  He  taught  her  to  ride  a 
horse — "me,  who  never  saw  a  cow  un- 
til I  was  twenty -one."  He's  a  sports  and 
baseball  fan  and  the  Yankees  are  a 
permanent  passion.  He  likes  to  make 
things  grow. 

She  wants  a  large  apartment  in  New 
York,  with  a  big  outdoor  terrace  hung 
high  in  the  sky.  He  longs  for  a  rambling 
old  country  house.  They  will  probably 
compromise  and  have  both  one  day. 
"It's  the  country  boy  in  Len  that  I  found 
so  refreshing  when  I  first  got  to  know 
him,"  she  says.  "But  I  feel  one  must 
live  near  one's  work,  and  must  always 
go  on  working.  Without  it,  one  dies." 

They  would  like  to  do  a  play  together 
but,  type-wise,  they  admit  they  are 
very  different.  "We  would  make  an  un- 
likely couple  in  a  play — unless  the 
script  called  for  a  cowboy  who  fell  in 
love  with  a  gypsy." 

There  is  no  competitive  spirit  between 
them.  "It's  not  a  healthy  thing,  where 
there  is  competition  between  husband 
and  wife,"  Julie  says.  "Len  and  I  have 
none  of  that.  We  have  mutual  respect 
for  each  other's  work.  We  help  each 
other.  Each  wants  the  other  to  have 
full  self-expression." 

As  time  permits,  each  follows  his  own 
special  interests.  Painting  and  music 
and  poetry  are  to  Julie,  "solo"  creative 
efforts,  something  she  can  do  without 
depending  on  other  people.  Writing  and 
working  in  his  basement  workshop  are 
Len's  "solo"  creative  efforts.  He  is  in- 
terested in  writing  for  theater.  She  has 
been  approached  by  a  gallery,  to  ex- 
hibit some  of  her  paintings.  Neither 
wants  to  make  the  dilettante,  amateur 
approach  to  anything.  He  doesn't  let  a 
script  go  out  until  every  scene  has  been 
polished.  She  refuses  to  join  the  hordes 
of  "hobby  painters"  who  rush  into  ex- 
hibition. "All  this  makes  for  a  level  of 
mediocrity,  and  Len  and  I  are  against 
it." 

Both  realize  that  a  marriage  of  op- 
posites  can  be  what  Julie  calls  "a 
touchy  kind  of  thing,  unless  handled 
with  a  great  deal  of  maturity.  You  are 
apt  to  hang  on  to  your  own  personality 
and  not  try  to  understand  the  other 
person's.  A  woman  sometimes  marries 
a  man  very  like  herself,  and  a  man 
chooses  such  a  woman,  because  there 
seems  to  be  a  kind  of  safety  in  it.  But 
it  may  not  be  the  best  marriage  for 
either. 

"The  important  thing  is  to  recognize 
the  ways  in  which  you  are  different. 
Especially  for  the  wife.  While  Len  and 
I  are  both  emotional,  his  emotions  go 
inward.  He  is  more  controlled.  Mine 
explode  outwardly,  for  everyone  to  see. 
He  is  still  the  cautious  one- — but  not  so 
cautious  as  he  once  was.  I  am  still 
flamboyant — but  perhaps  just  a  little 
less  so.  Each  has  influenced  the  other 
in  subtle  ways. 

"This  whole  idea  of  opposites  seems 
quite  wonderful  to  us.  Perhaps  because 
the  important  basic  values  are  the  same 
for  both."  Julie  Bovasso  and  Len  Way- 
land  have  learned  love's  lessons  well. 
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MARVEL  NAILS,   Dept.  mw-8 

5249  W.  Harrison  St.  Chicago  44.  III. 

PART  TIME  JOBS! 

Write  today  for  FREE  plan  which  shows 
how  to  make  big  money  in  your  spare  time. 
All  you  do  is  to  help  us  take  orders 
for  magazine  subscriptions.  No  experience 
needed.  Send  name  and  address  on  a  post 
card.  There  is  no  obligation. 

MACFADDEN    PUBLICATIONS 
205    East   42    St..    N.    Y.    17.    N.    Y. 


Callouses 


Relief  Starts  in  Seconds 

For  fast,  grateful  relief,  get 
thin,  soothing,  cushioning, 
protective  Dr.  Scholl's  Zino- 
pads.  With  them  you  get 
separate  Medications  for  re- 
moving callouses  one  of  the 
quickest,  easiest  wavs  known 
to  medical  science.  Try  them! 


D-rScholls 

Zino-pads 


HOLLYWOOD 
ENLARGEMENTS 

of i/ovr  Favorite  PAotosf 


i  get  acquainted,  we  will  make 
beautiful  5x7  Silvertone  por- 
enlargement  of  your  favorite  2 
negatives  or  color  slides.  Be 
include  color  of  hair,  eyes 
Nothing  and  get  our  bargain 
,-  '  offer  for  having  your  enlargements 
^  beautifully  hand  colored  in  oil  and 
mounted  in  handsome  ivory  and  gold 
tooled  frames.  Limit  2.  Enclose  10£ 
for  handlina  each  enlargement.  Origi- 
nals returned.  We  will  pay  $100.00  for 
childrens  or  adult  pictures  used  in  our 
advertising.  Act  NOW.  U.S.A.  only. 
HOLLYWOOD  FILM  STUDIOS,  Dept.  B-88 
7021    Santa   Monica   Blvd..   Hollywood   38,    Calif 


Don't  let  tired  eyes  spoil 
your  chance  FOR  ROMANCE 

Young-looking  sparkling  eyes  attract.  Now  new 
triple-action  20/20,  the  Professional  Eye  Medica- 
tion .  .  .  makes  tired  irritated  eyes  sparkle  again. 
Actual  clinical  tests  by  practicing  physicians 
proved  20/20  (1)  Soothes  and  relieves  eye  fatigue, 
reduces  pain  and  discomfort  (2)  Clears  bloodshot 
eyes*  in  less  than  90  seconds  (3)  Relieves  minor 
irritation  from  strain,  smoke,  dust,  glare,  etc. 
For  the  best  in  eye  care,  insist  on  20/20.  Squeeze 
bottle  $1.00  at  drug  counters. 
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FOR   CONTESTANTS   FOR   ONE   OF  THE 

GRAND  PRIZES 

Use  Upper  Form  to  Enter  Missing  Words  as  Solved  in  "Guess  the  Secrets  of  the  Stars" 
(Do  Not  Mail  Until  You  have  Also  Solved  Secrets  in  September  TV  RADIO  MIRROR) 


FABIAN'S   SECRET: 


BOBBY   DARIN'S   SECRET: 


(Print  Missing  Words  Only) 


JIMMY   CLANTON'S   SECRET: 


FRANKIE  AVALON'S  SECRET: 
STEPHEN  BOYD'S  SECRET:_ 
PAUL   EVANS'   SECRET: 


CONWAY   TWITTY'S    SECRET: 
EDD    BYRNES'   SECRET: 


ROBERT    FULLER'S    SECRET: 
PAUL  ANKA'S   SECRET: 


FOR  CONTESTANTS  WHO  WANT  A 


STAR  BRACELET 


DIRECTIONS:  On  the  last  line  of  the  jingle  below  tell  us  in  25  words  or  less  why  you  want  the  charm 
bracelet  of  your  favorite.  Then  fill  in  on  the  line  below  the  missing  word  of  the  "secret"  you  solved 
by  putting  together  the  letters  hidden  in  the  story  about  your  favorite.  Entries  will  be  judged  on  the 
basis  of  correctness  of  your  solution,  plus  the  originality  of  the  last  line  of  the  jingle. 


YOUR   ENTRY   BLANK 

No  happier  person  you'll  see 
Than  talented  little  old  me; 

I've  guessed  his  secret  as  hidden 

And  now,  as  I'm  bidden, 

I  want                                                '«  rliflpm    l.r:i.  .  I<  1    hpcmisA 

(Name   of   Star) 

MISSING  WORD  OR  WORDS: 

(Please  Print) 

MY  NAME: 

MY  ADDRESS:    

(Paste  entry  blank  on  a  postcard  and  mail  to  SECRETS  OF  THE  STARS  CONTEST, 
TV  RADIO  MIRROR,  Post  Office  Box  1526,  Grand  Central  Station,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
Entries  for  Personal  Star  Prizes  in  this  issue  must  be  postmarked  no  later  than  July  31. 

Only  Modess  is  deodorant-protected 


Modess . . .  .J^zc^^^- 


J]  refreshes  your 
.vair-sgft§ns'' every  pirf 
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•  menthol  fresh 


rich  tobacco  taste 
•  modern  filter,  too 


every  time  you  smoke.  Just  as  a  perfect  day  in  May  gives 


ssh  you.  Salem's  special   High  Porosity  paper  "air-softens"  every  puff. 
Try  Salem.  It's  the  rich-tasting  smoke  with   springtime  softness.  Salem  refreshes  your  taste. 


STARS 


L  X  MIRROR  «  " 

JDIO  MIRROR  sept:  . 

1ENE  FRANCIS: 
IPER-CHARMER 

e  Princess  who 
a  Deejay! 

I  ALL-TALENT 
HJND-UP  ON 
ELK'S  TV  SHOW 


Wedding  Plans 
|y  Dianne  Lennon 


- — 4 
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fificc*  Hn'c  the  Luflcv  Guv! 


Who  put  tlie  egg 
in  Peg's  shampoo  ? 


mm 


(and  why ?) 


r0^ 


\ :.,.:, ■■&'■:■■ 


shampoo 

plus  egg ' 


Mim&A 


that's  who!  Here's  why 


Peg  (and  you)  need  the  Golden  Plus  of  egg,  nature's  own  hair  luster- 
izer.  A  sea  of  suds  cleans  and  sheens  every  strand,  then  rinses  out  in 
nothing  flat!  The  Golden  Plus  richness  of  egg  helps  give  you  right- 
after-shampoo  manageability,  too.  What  do  you  want?  Cleanest, 
shining-est,  behaving-est  hair?  Then  you  want  egg  in  your  shampoo. 
You  want .  .  .  you  need  Helene  Curtis  Shampoo  Plus  Egg,  the  luxury 

shampOO    that    COStS    nO     more  New!  Shampoofs!  Shampoo  Plus  Egg  in  handy  little 

,,  j-  ,  i  plastic  packets  for  girls  on  the  go.  1  complete  sham- 

than  ordinary  watery  shampoos.         POO  (2  lathers)  per  10*  packet,  card  of  e,  just  59*. 


IISTERINEISMRBMrH 

TOOTH  PASTE  IS  EOR  TEETH 


Germs  all  over  your 
mouth  and  throat  cause 
most  bad  breath. 
Tooth  paste  can't  even 
reach  most  of  these 
germs,  let  alone  kill 
them.  You  need  a 
free-flowing  liquid 
antiseptic — Listerine 
Antiseptic — to  do  that! 


Every  time  you  brush  your  teeth,  REACH  EOR  LISTERINE 


Tune  in  "The  Loretta  Young  Show"  and  ■'Overland  Trail"  NBC-TV  Network 


PERIODIC   PAIN 

Don't  let  the  calendar  make  a 
slave  of  you,  Betty!  Just  take  a 
Midol  tablet  with  a  glass  of  water 
... .  that's  all.  Midol  brings  faster 
and  more  complete  relief  from 
menstrual  pain— it  relieves 
cramps,  eases  headache  and 
chases  the  "blues." 

"™      "WHAT  WOMEN  WAN!  lO  KNOW"      ^ 

a   24-page   book   explaining   menstruation 

is  yours,  FREE.  Write  Dep't  B-90,    Box  280, 

^      New  York  1 8,  N.  Y.  (Sent  in  plain  wrapper).      ^^ 
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shave,  lady?. . .  don't  do  it! 


Cream  hair  away  the  beautiful  way. .  .with  new  baby-pink,  sweet-smelling 

NEET— you'll  never  again  be  embarrassed  with  unsightly  "razor  shadow"  (that 

faint  stubble  of  hair  left  on  razor-shaved  legs  and  underarms).  Gentle,  wonderful 

NEET  goes  down  deep  where  no  razor  can  reach— actually  beauty-creams  the 

hair  away.  And  when  the  hair  finally  does  grow  in  again,  it  feels  softer,  silkier;  there's 

no  stubble  at  all!  So  next  time,  for  the  smoothest,  nicest  legs  in  town, 

why  not  try  NEET— you'll  never  want  to  shave  again! 
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WBZ's  Ambassador  of  Freedom 
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Carl  deSuze  has  circled  the  globe 
and  brought  back  many  an  exciting 
story     to     tell     his     Boston     listeners 


IF  there  is  ever  to  be  a  universally-accepted 
cry  of  the  early  morning  boulevardier,  it  will 
probably  be  "Hi-Ho!  And  here  we  go  with  the  old 
Carl  deSuze  Showl"  This  has  been  Carl's  morning- 
greeting  to  his  vast  and  loyal  audience  for 
nineteen  years.  Throughout  the  New  England 
area,  it  is  customary  to  wake  up  to  Boston's 
ambassador  to  the  world,  Carl  deSuze, 
WBZ— WBZA,  Westinghouse  Broadcasting   Com- 
pany's diplomat  extraordinaire,  from  6  to  10  a.m., 
six  days  a  week.  In  addition  to  hosting  his 
festive  show,  complete  with  lots  of  music,  witty 
sayings,  daffy  definitions,  and  his  happily 
sardonic  comments  on  the  world  around  him, 
the  multi-lingual  deSuze  is  also  a  world  traveler, 
artist,  lecturer,  and  author.  .  .  .  Donning  his  re- 
porter's hat,  Carl  has  broadcast  via  WBZ  from 
all  over  the  globe,  covering  Europe  from 
rehabilitation  to  NATO,  spotlighting  the  Com- 
munist-threatened Italian  elections,  the  Berlin 
airlift,  the  Netherlands  floods,  the  British 
coronation  and  the  Hungarian  bid  for  freedom. 
He   also   recorded   cultural   highlights   in   Europe 
from  the  Festival  of  Two  Worlds  in  the  ancient 
Italian  hilltown  of  Spoleto,  Italy.  His  sixteen- 
year-old  son  Jacques,  who  accompanied  Carl 
throughout  the  continent,  had  his  birthday 
celebrated,  during  the  Festival,  by  Gian-Carlo 
Menotti,  composer  of  "Amahl  and  the  Night 
Visitors."  .  .  .  Two  foreign  governments  have 
decorated  the  peripatetic  observer:    France  and 
Morocco  for  his  role  in  acquainting  America 
with  their  culture  and  problems.  In  1956,  he 
also  received  the  United  Nations  award  granted 
annually  to  the  Massachusetts  citizen  who  does 
most  to  promote  the  principles  of  the  charter  and 
spread  amity  and  understanding  among  nations. 
.  .  .  Touring  the  U.S.S.R.,  deSuze's  son  had  an 
attack  of  appendicitis  and  was  taken  to  a 
hospital  in  Kiev.  It  was  clean,  sunny  and  thorough- 
ly up-to-date.  And  in  almost  every  instance, 
deSuze  found  the  Russian  people  friendly  and 
curious  about  America,  although  they  are  given 
only  the  negative  sides  by  the  government  press 
and  all  public  communications  media.    Returning 
a  confirmed  capitalist,  deSuze  views  the  world 
situation  as  a  challenge  to  the  individual  who, 
as  the  best  ambassador  for  freedom,  can  pierce 
the  Iron  Curtain  of  the  Russian  mind.  What  is 
needed  most,  he  feels,  is  a  re -affirmation  of  our 
own  values — especially  in  individual  liberty. 
It  is  this  tenet,  exemplified  by  individuals  when 
they  travel  through  Russia,  that  touches  the 
Russian  most  deeply.  It  is  individual  freedom, 
after  all,  that  is  basic  to  all  men.  .  .  .  Carl — who 
also  has  a  daughter,  Diane  Helene,  a  vivacious 
ten-year-old  blonde — resides  in  Belmont  Hills, 
a  suburb  of  Boston.  His  home  is  furnished 
with  valuable  objets  d'art,  which  he  has 
collected-  during  his  travels  throughout  the  world. 
As  a  gastronomic  connoisseur,  he  often  treats 
his  dinner  guests  to  exotic  delicacies  garnered 
from  recipes  presented  to  him  by  world- 
renowned  chefs  during  his  global  tours  of  duty. 


A  fifteenth-century  statue  of  Paravati  is  displayed  in  Carl's 
hothouse.  Here,  with  daughter  Diane,   10,  son  Jacques,   16. 


Carl's  combination  den-workshop  contains  two  of  his  prized 
possessions — his    hi-fi    set   and    his    large    slide    collection. 


NEW  ON   TH 


•    by  Peter  Abbott 


Manhattan  Snapshots:  Person  To  Per- 
son called  on  Roddy  MacDowell — but 
missed  the  later  scene  when  he  stood 
with  Piper  Laurie  at  the  edge  of  a 
street  crowd,  as  an  evangelist  warned, 
"You  fools,  you  think  Times  Square  is 
crowded.  Wait  until  you  get  to  Hell." 
...  A  little  way  up  Broadway,  a  hand- 
some young  star  of  stage,  screen  and 
TV  tries  the  incognito  hit.  In  dark 
glasses  and  Bermuda  shorts,  he  passes 
the  movie  house  where  "Psycho"  is 
playing — and  only  99  out  of  100  fans 
recognize  Tony  Perkins.  .  .  .  Over  on 
Paik  Avenue,  Lucille  Ball  and  friends 
get  out  of  a  cab,  stand  by  the  curb  for 
ten  minutes  in  lively  discussion,  then 
all  pile  back  into  the  same  taxi.  .  .  .  De- 
lightful, delirious  Debbie  Reynolds  be- 
witching Madison  Avenue  offices  to 
clear  up  the  headaches  already  beset- 
ting her  October  TV  spec.  .  .  .  Jack 
Narz  ambling,  window-shopping,  look- 
ing as  if  he  has  nowhere  to  go.  And  he 
hasn't,  because  his  wife  and  kids  are  in 
California.  .  .  .  Ann  Loring,  of  Love  Of 
Life,  braving  up  to  the  summer  simmer 
to  stay  in  the  city  and  teach  rather  than 
vacation.  .  .  .  Connie  Francis,  on  her 
way  to  the  airport  and  Hollywood  to 
make  "Where  the  Boys  Are,"  clutches 
a  letter  from  Germany's  young  singing 
star,  Peter  Kraus.  She  says,  "He  writes 
me  half  in  English  and  half  in  German. 
I  hope  the  airline  hostess  can  translate 
the  German  for  me." 

Kick  Off:  Sam  Levenson  comes  on 
this  month  to  replace  The  Danny 
Thomas  Show,  as  he  takes  over  God- 


Space    visitors?     No,    it's    just    TV's 
Helen    Rogers   and   John    Secondari. 


Anita  Bryant  juggles  song  tour  and 
honeymoon — see  story  on  page  48! 


frey's  old  stand  on  Talent  Scouts.  Sam 
told  us,  "I'm  very  happy  about  this, 
because  what  I  like  to  do  best  is  work 
with  young  people."  .  .  .  Polly  Bergen 
booked  for  the  first  Bob  Hope  Show  in 
October.  .  .  .  Bill  Cullen  and  wife 
spending  summer  on  the  terrace  of 
their  apartment.  Reminiscing  about  his 
recent  European  trip,  he  says,  "What 
I  brought  back  most  of  were  a  lot  of 
big  bills."  .  .  .  Garry  Moore  spending 
August  in  Maine  and  without  a  sail- 
boat. He  notes,  "I  thought  I  owed  one 
summer  to  my  wife  alone.  For  the  first 
time  in  years,  she  won't  have  to  com- 
pete with  my  boat."  .  .  .  Carol  Burnett 
now  in  London  making  the  British 
video  scene.  .  .  .  The  Jimmy  Darrens 
expecting.  .  .  .  Thrush  Joanie  Sommers 
takes  long-distance  calls  from  Edd 
Byrnes.  .  .  .  Paul  Anka,  one  of  the  elder 
statesmen  of  the  beat,  has  just  observed 
his  eighteenth  birthday.  .  .  .  Two  of 
TV's  top  comedy  talents,  Art  Carney 
and  Lucille  Ball,  may  get  together  on 
a  couple  of  TV  specials  this  coming 
season.  In  meantime,  Art  is  spending 
summer  quietly  in  his  Connecticut 
home.  .  .  .  Jackie  Gleason  willing  to 
bust  out  with  $25,000  if  Jayne  Mans- 
field will  appear  on  his  fall  spec  for 
CBS. 

Dave  Digs :  Professor  Garroway  said, 
"About  the  time  you  print  this,  I'll  be 
in  my  West  Hampton  shack  enjoying 
my  two  new  cars.  I've  got  a  brand-new 
Ferrari,  and  my  old  Jaguar  is  always 
like  new  because  I'm  always  doing 
something  new  to  it.  I'll  always  be  in 


love  with  that  car.  My  wife  uses  a 
Thunderbird,  but  I'd  like  to  make  the 
Ferrari  into  a  family  car  if  I  can  just 
get  her  to  shift  gears.  Trouble  with 
women  is  that  they  aren't  interested  in 
anything  mechanical."  Asked  what  was 
new  professionally,  he  said,  "I'll  be  back 
with  Today  the  first  Monday  in  Sep- 
tember. There  is  a  lot  of  new  stuff  fly- 
ing around  my  head  for  fall.  There's  one 
very  important  new  show  coming  up, 
but  I  can't  talk  about  it.  The  whole 
idea  is  so  new  and  it  can  be  copied,  and 
I've  just  got  to  get  it  on  the  air  first." 
On  the  personal  side,  he  noted,  "A  good 
thing  is  about  to  happen  to  me.  My 
daughter  Paris — who  is  sixteen,  and 
whom  I've  never  seen  enough  of — is 
now  coming  to  live  with  me  perma- 
nently." 

Skip  &  Skoop :  The  word  is  that  rock 
'n'  roll  has  had  it — sales  of  single  rec- 
ords off,  and  even  young  youngsters 
showing  greater  affinity  for  ballads. 
While  gospel  singing  seems  to  be  hav- 
ing great  influence  on  pop  style,  every- 
one is  looking  for  something  different 
to  break  through  a  la  "Sinatra"  or 
"Presley".  .  .  .  All  those  Civil  War 
dramas  and  series  promised  for  this 
coming  season  are  nowhere.  Main  rea- 
son: Sponsors  reluctant  to  revive  or 
recall  North-South  bitterness.  .  .  .  Eric 
Sevareid's  absence  from  the  political 
convention  is  explained  by  his  location 
in  London,  where  he  interpreted  events 
for  the  British.  While  there,  he  engaged 
in  a  TV  debate  with  the  kookie  title, 
"Should  Plymouth  Rock  Have  Landed 


TV     introduction     brought     Priscilla 
Haley  and  Dirk  Fredericks  together. 


Cycling   Schulers:    Patrice    Munsel,   husband    Robert,    children    Rhett   and 
Heidi  take  to  Bermuda's  favorite  transportation,  while  on  vacation  there. 


on  the  Pilgrims?"  .  .  .  Red  Buttons 
assumes  a  cockney  dialect  on  August 
10,  when  he  plays  the  role  of  a  British 
police  inspector  on  the  U.S.  Steel  Hour's 
"The  Case  of  the  Missing  Wife."  .  .  . 
Wendy  Drew,  the  Ellen  Lowell  on  As 
The  World  Turns,  takes  her  vacation  in 
September — to  marry  photographer 
Ken  Heyman. 

Space  Kisser :  A  gal  you  saw  a  lot  of, 
during  TV's  convention  coverage,  has 
had  tougher  assignments.  Blondish, 
pretty  Helen  Jean  Rogers  has  saddled 
elephants,  parachuted,  kissed  a  major 
in  "outer  space" — and  gone  to  jail  twice 
for  her  employer,  dear  old  ABC.  "I'm  a 
long  way  from  Fond  du  Lac,  Wisconsin, 
where  I  was  born,"  she  says.  And  she 
is.  For  a  while,  she  tried  Boston  and, 
with  a  Master's  Degree,  instructed  a 
course  in  political  theory  for  two  years 
at  Harvard.  "I  liked  teaching  but  didn't 
care  much  for  research.  Someone  sug- 
gested educational  TV,  but  commercial 
TV  sounded  more  exciting."  She  pro- 
duces the  series  Open  End  and,  last 
year,  went  to  Africa  and  filmed,  inter- 
viewed and  finally  produced  the  highly 
approved  documentary,  "The  Dark  and 
the  Light."  This  season  she  will  pro- 
duce some  of  the  documentaries  spon- 


sored by  Bell  &  Howell.  "I'm  single  and 
live  alone  in  an  apartment  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  I  love  antiques,  and  that's  the 
way  I  furnished  my  living  room,  but 
my  bedroom  is  more  African."  She  was 
escorted  to  police  headquarters  twice — 
in  Johannesburg  and  Havana — when 
officials  thought  that  perhaps  her  pretty 
reporter's  nose  was  prying  too  deeply. 
About  being  kissed  in  space,  she  says, 
"All  in  the  line  of  duty.  I  went  up  in 
an  Air  Force  plane  and  they  simulated 
weightlessness  by  going  into  a  sharp 
dive.  For  twelve  seconds,  you  float.  We 
had  a  glass  of  water  that  just  bubbled 
off  into  the  air.  The  kiss?  Well,  the  pub- 
licity department  told  me  to  say  it  was 
just  out  of  the  world — but,  actually,  the 
major  and  I  had  to  work  so  hard  to  get 
into  position  to  kiss,  that  I  couldn't 
think  of  anything  else.  After  all.  it  was 
for  science." 

Run  Around:  Very  big  doubt  Kath- 
ryn  Murray  will  be  in  the  fall  TV  pic- 
ture. .  .  .  Sid  Caesar  has  no  set  TV 
plans.  Expects  to  be  in  Hollywood  in 
September  making  feature  film.  .  .  . 
Exotic  Barrie  Chase  signed  up  for  a 
fall  Como  show.  .  .  .  The  crazy  publicity 
business:  While  Jo-Ann  Campbell  was 
posing  for  a    {Continued  on  page   68) 


For  What's  New  on  the  West  Coast.  Sec  Pane  ft 


;. 


DALE  DENNIS,  Senior,  Union 
High  School,  Tustin,  Calif,  says: 
"I  was  desperate  when  I  had 
pimples.  I  scrubbed  and  scrubbed 
and  used  special  skin  creams,  but 
nothing  much  happened.  One  day, 
our  druggist  suggested  Clearasil 
and  am  I  glad!  It  was  wonderful 
the  way  it   cleared   my  skin   and 


SCIENTIFIC  CLEARASIL  MEDICATION 

STARVES 
PIMPLES 

SKIN-COLORED,  Hides  pimples  while  it  works 

clearasil  is  the  new-type  scientific  medication 
especially  for  pimples.  In  tube  or  new  lotion 
squeeze-bottle,  clearasil  gives  you  the  effective 
medications  prescribed  by  leading  Skin  Special- 
ists, and  clinical  tests  prove  it  really  works. 
HOW  CLEARASIL  WORKS  FAST 

1 .  Penetrates  pimples. '  Keratoly  tic'  action 
softens,  dissolves  affected  skin  tissue  so 
medications  can  penetrate.  Encourages 
quick  growth    of   healthy,  smooth  skin! 

2.  Stops  bacteria.  Antiseptic  action  stops 
growth  of  the  bacteria  that  can  cause 
and  spread  pimples  .  .  .  helps  prevent 
further  pimple  outbreaks! 

3.  'Sforvet '  pimples.  Oil-absorbing 
action  'starves'  pimples  .  .  .  dries  up, 
helps  remove  excess  oil  that  'feeds' 
pimples  .  .  .  works  fast  to  clear  pimples! 


'Floats'  Out  Blackheads,  clearasil  softens 
and  loosens  blackheads  so  they  float  out  with 
normal  washing.  And,  clearasil  is  greaseless, 
stainless,  pleasant  to  use  day  and  night  for 
uninterrupted  medication. 
Proved  by  Skin  Specialists !  In  tests  on  over 
300  patients,  9  out  of  every  10  cases  were 
cleared  up  or  definitely  improved 
while  using  clearasil  (either  lo- 
tion or  tube).  In  Tube,  69^  and 
98(f.  Long-lasting  Lotion  squeeze- 
bottle,  only  $1.25  (no  fed.  tax). 
Money-back  guarantee,  ^^-^f 
At  all  drug 
counters, 


Clearasil 


LARGEST-SELLING   BECAUSE   IT   REALLY   WORKS 


=ucjiicks  Togemer. 


WHAT'S 


Manhattan  Snapshot:  Person  To  Per- 

,,, [ed   on   Roddy  MacDowell— but 

mil   ..I  tli.    Lit.  i   scene  when  he  stood 

ill,    Pip,  i     Laurie    at    the   edge    of   a 

i  treei  crowd    i    i ills!  warned, 

"You  fools,  you  think  Times  Square  is 
,.,  .t.,1  Wail  until  you  get  to  Hell." 
...  A  little  way  up  Broadway,  a  hand- 

t  .1    ..I    Stage,    screen   and 

TV    tries    the    incog bit     In    dark 

■la I    I ■'      1 •    he    passes 

the     nun  ,e     linns.       ..  lie,  e        I  '    \  if  in'       is 

playing |    99  oul   of  100  fans 

n...    Tony    Perkins.    .   .   .   Over  on 

['ark    Avenue,    l.ii.  ill.     Hall    I   friends 

get   mil   ol    a  eali,  stand   by   the  i 


NEW  ON 


livel 


then 


Kick  Off:  Sam  Levenson  comes  on 
lis  month  to  replace  The  Danny 
homas  Shorn,  as  he  takes  over  God- 


Spoce    visitors?    No,     it's    just    TV's 
Helen    Rogers   ond   John   Secondari, 


•  by  Peter  Abbott 


ik\      i 


Anita  Bryant  juggles  song  tour  an 
honeymoon — see  story  on  page  41 


frey's  old  stand  on  Talent  Scouts.  Sam 
told  us,  "I'm  very  happy  about  this, 
because  what  I  like  to  do  best  is  work 
with  young  people."  .  .  .  Polly  Bergen 
booked  for  the  first  Bob  Hone  S/ioiu  in 
October.  .  .  .  Bill  Cullen  and  wife 
spending  summer  on  the  terrace  of 
ileal  apartment,  Reminiscing  about  his 
recent  European  trip,  he  says,  "What 
1  brought  back  most  of  were  a  lot  of 
big  bills."  .  .  .  Garry  Moore  spending 
August  in  Maine  and  without  a  sail- 
boat. He  notes,  "I  thought  I  owed  one 
summer  to  my  wife  alone.  For  the  first 
time  in  years,  she  won't  have  to  com- 
pel, with  my  boat."  .  .  .  Carol  Burnett 
now  in  London  making  the  British 
video  scene.  ...  The  Jimmy  Darrens 
expecting.  .  Thrush  Joanie  Sommers 
lakes  long-distance  calls  from  Edd 
Byrnes  .  .  Paul  Anka,  one  of  the  elder 
sl..l. -smeii  nl  the  heal,  has  just  observed 
his  eighteenth   biithday.  .  .  .  Two  of 

and  Lucille  Ball,  maj  gel  together  on 
a  couple  of  TV  specials  this  coming 
season.  In  meantime.  Art  is  spending 
miihiik  i  quietly  in  his  Connecticut 
"'""■  •'•"'»"■    Clcis,.,,    willi,,.,    ,,, 

busl  oul  with  $25,000  if  Jayne  Mans- 
field will   appear   on   his   fall   spec   for 

Dave  Digs:  Pi  ofessor  Garroway  said 

'About  the  tune  you  print  this  I'll  be 
in  my  West  Hampton  shack  enjovin" 
my  two  new _  cars.  I've  got  a  brand-new 
FVnan.  and  my  old  Jaguar  is  always 
because  I'm  always  doing 
»™    I"    it.    I'll    always    he    in 


love  with  that  car.  My  wife  uses  a 
Thunderbird.  but  I'd  like  to  make  the 
Ferrari  into  a  family  car  if  I  can  just 
get  her  to  shift  gears.  Trouble  with 
women  is  that  they  aren't  interested  in 
anything  mechanical."  Asked  what  was 
new  professionally,  he  said,  "I'll  be  back 
with  Today  the  first  Monday  in  Sep- 


tember. There  is  a  lot  of  new  stuff 
ing  around  my  head  for  fall.  There's  one 
very  important  new  show  coming  up, 
but  I  can't  talk  about  it.  The  whole 
idea  is  so  new  and  it  can  be  copied,  and 
I've  just  got  to  get  it  on  the  air  first." 
On  the  personal  side,  he  noted,  "A  good 
thing  is  about  to  happen  to  me.  My 
daughter  Paris — who  is  sixteen,  and 
whom  I've  never  seen  enough  of— is 
now  coming  to  live  with  me  perma- 

Skip  &  Skoop:  The  word  is  that  rock 
'n'  roll  has  had  it — sales  of  single  rec- 
ords off,  and  even  young  youngsters 
showing  greater  affinity  for  ballads. 
While  gospel  singing  seems  to  be  hav- 
ing great  influence  on  pop  style,  every- 
one is  looking  for  something  different 
to  break  through  a  la  "Sinatra"  or 
"Presley".  ...  All  those  Civil  War 
dramas  and  series  promised  for  this 
coming  season  are  nowhere.  Main  rea- 
son: Sponsors  reluctant  to  revive  or 
recall  North-South  bitterness.  .  .  .  Eric 
Sevareid's  absence  from  the  political 
convention  is  explained  by  his  location 
in  London,  where  he  interpreted  events 
for  the  British.  While  there,  he  engaged 
in  a  TV  debate  with  the  kookie  title, 
"Should  Plymouth  Rock  Have  Landed 
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TV    introduction    brought    Prise 
Haley  and  Dirk  Fredericks  togetr 


Cycling   Schulers:   Patrice   Munsel,   husband   Robert,   children   Rhett   and 
Heidi  take  to  Bermuda's  favorite  transportation,  while  on  vacation  there. 


on  the  Pilgrims?"  .  .  .  Red  Buttons 
assumes  a  cockney  dialect  on  August 
10,  when  he  plays  the  role  of  a  British 
police  inspector  on  the  U.S.  Steel  Hour's 
"The  Case  of  the  Missing  Wife."  .  .  . 
Wendy  Drew,  the  Ellen  Lowell  on  As 
The  World  Turns,  takes  her  vacation  in 
September— to  marry  photographer 
Ken  Heyman. 

Space  Kisser:  A  gal  you  saw  a  lot  of, 
during  TV's  convention  coverage,  has 
had  tougher  assignments.  Blondish, 
Pretty  Helen  Jean  Rogers  has  saddled 
elephants,  parachuted,  kissed  a  major 
in  'outer  space-' — and  gone  to  jail  twice 
or  her  employer,  dear  old  ABC.  "I'm  a 
long  way  from  Fond  du  Lac,  Wisconsin, 
.vhere  ^  was  born,"  she  says.  And  she 
■s-  For  a  while,  she  tried  Boston  and, 
with  a  Master's  Degree,  instructed  a 
course  in  political  theory  for  two  years 
»I  Harvard  I  liked  teaching  but  didn't 
'■are  much  lor  research.  Someone  sug- 
gested educational  TV,  but  commercial 
»v  sounded  more  exciting."  She  pro- 
duces the  series  Open  End  and,  last 
;''>"'.  wet  t„  Africa  and  filmed,  inter- 
red and  finally  produced  the  highly 
JPProved  documentary,  "The  Dark  and 
'"e  Light."  This  season  she  will  pro- 
au<*  some  of  the  documentaries  spon- 


sored by  Bell  &  Howell.  "I'm  single  and 
live  alone  in  an  apartment  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  I  love  antiques,  and  that's  the 
way  I  furnished  my  living  room,  but 
my  bedroom  is  more  African."  She  was 
escorted  to  police  headquarters  twice — 
in  Johannesburg  and  Havana — when 
officials  thought  that  perhaps  her  pretty 
reporter's  nose  was  prying  too  deeply. 
About  being  kissed  in  space,  she  says. 
"All  in  the  line  of  duty.  I  went  up  in 
an  Air  Force  plane  and  they  simulated 
weightlessness  by  going  into  a  sharp 
dive.  For  twelve  seconds,  you  lloat.  We 
had  a  glass  of  water  that  just  babbled 
off  into  the  air.  The  kiss?  Well,  the  pub- 
licity department  told  me  to  say  it  was 
just'out  of  the  world— but,  actually,  the 
major  and  I  had  to  work  so  hard  to  gel 
into  position  to  kiss,  that  I  couldn  t 
think  of  anything  else.  After  all,  it  was 
for  science." 

Run  Around:  Very  big  doubt  Kath- 
rvn  Murray  will  be  in  the  fall  TV  pic- 
ture. .  .  .  Sid  Caesar  has  no  set  TV 
plans.  Expects  to  be  in  Hollywood  in 
September  making  feature  film.  .  .  . 
Exotic  Barrie  Chase  signed  up  for  a 
fall  Como  show.  ...  The  crazy  publicity 
business:  While  Jo-Ann  Campbell  was 
posing  for  a    (Continued  on  page  bo) 
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SCIENTIFIC  CLEARASIL  MEDICATION 

STARVES 
PIMPLES 

SKIN-COLORED,  Hid.!  pimp/oi  wMh  it  world 
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Out  Blackheads,  ,  haihsu.  lofteni 
,1a,  I  heed     o  thi  |  fl with 

an  .i.i. 


normal  washing.  And,  ci.kaiiasil  is  grease 
stainless,  pleasant  to  use  .1  ij    ind  night 
uninterrupted  in.  .I.-  .i,i..i' 
Proved  by  Skin  Specialists  1  In  t,  I    on 
300  patienla,  9  oul  of  era      10 

cleared  ll|>  or  delmitely  i,i,p,„v.-,l  H 
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LARGEST-SELLING  BECAUSE   IT 


Back  to  school  for  Bing,  but  just  for  At  amusement  park-Mickey  Hargitay 

movie  role.   Here,  with   Eunice  Field.  and   Jayne    Mansfield    with    children. 


Cocktail    party   chatter   for   George 
Montgomery,  Dinah  Shore,  Lisa  Kirk. 


At    the    Cloister    with     Fabian    was 
pretty    blonde    starlet    Katie    Kelley. 


WHATS    NEW 


ON   THE 


Wl 


by  Eunice  Field 


Confucius  Say,   "That's  Show  Biz": 

Everything  seems  to  be  coming  up 
bird's  nest  soup  for  the  Tongs  of 
Hollywood.  Sammee  Tong  is  still  going 
great  guns  in  Bachelor  Father,  and  his 
cousin  Kam  Tong  ("Hey  Boy"  of  Have 
Gun,  Will  Travel)  is  about  to  step  up 
to  a  co-starring  role  in  the  new  TV 
adventure  series  Mr.  Garlund.  Kam — 
to  be  replaced  in  Paladin's  affections 
by  lovely  Lisa  Lu  (appropriately  play- 
ing "Hey  Girl,"  cousin  to  "Hey  Boy") 
— will  essay  a  Chinese  pawnbroker  in 
the  new  show.  Since  the  Chinese  people 
believe  that  to  hock  anything  is  to  lose 
face,  Kam,  according  to  custom,  will  be 
shown  sitting  behind  a  high  counter 
where  he  cannot  see  the  customers  who 
enter  his  shop.  Though  born  in  San 
Francisco,  Kam  was  sent  to  China  as  a 
boy,  by  his  father,  to  acquire  a  taste  of 
the  ancestral  manner.  Smiles  Kam, 
"My  father  believed  I  was  hitting  the 
American  pace  too  hard  and  that  it's 
only  when  you  slow  down  from  the 
hurly-burly  that  you  find  time  for 
kindness."  Not  generally  known  is  the 
fact  that  Kam  compiled  a  distinguished 
record  with  the  American  Office  of  Se- 
cret Service  in  World  War  II.  After 
learning  to  speak  a  fluent  Japanese  at 
the  University  of  Utah,  he  was  sent  to 
China,  where  he  gave  invaluable  aid 
to  U.S.  Intelligence.  Recently,  someone 


not  aware  of  this  record  asked  Kam, 
"Why  in  the  world  did  you,  a  Chinese 
actor,  bother  to  learn  Japanese?"  Kam, 
married  to  a  girl  of  Nipponese  heritage, 
blithely  countered  with:  "So's  to  score 
a  big  hit  with  the  honorable  relatives 
of  the  honorable  mother  of  my  hon- 
orable number-one  son." 

Hale,  Hale,  the  Gang's  All  There: 

So  groans  Bill  Williams,  hubby  of 
Barbara  Hale,  fascinating  secretary 
Delia  Street  of  TV  legal  sleuth  Perry 
Mason.  "Enough  already  with  the  joke, 
fellers  .  .  .  the  menagerie's  getting  out 
of  hand."  Bill's  complaint  is  leveled 
against  Barbara's  co-stars,  Raymond 
Burr  and  Ray  Collins — who,  with 
malice  aforethought,  have  gifted  Babs 
with  various  livestock,  including  white 
mice,  rabbits  and  a  bantie  hen.  All  of 
these  have  shown  signs  of  reproducing 
at  an  alarming  rate.  Not  long  ago,  Babs 
reported  anxiously  to  her  mother,  "I 
think  Chick-a-doo's  sick — she  just  sits 
in  one  spot."  Sniffed  her  mother,  "She's 
not  sitting,  she's  setting."  So  Babs 
brought  home  two  fertile  eggs  in  a 
warm  towel  for  the  hen  to  set  on  and 
now  there  are  three  banties,  one  un- 
fortunately a  male  who  makes  the 
welkin  ring  with  a  four  a.m.  cocka- 
doodledoo.  Now  Bill,  busy  shooting  his 
TV     series,     Assignment     Underwater, 


must  rise  at  five  a.m.  and  so  does  not 
take  kindly  to  the  loss  of  a  precious 
hour  of  sleep.  "I  don't  mind  the  mice  in 
my  hair  or  the  rabbits  under  foot  .  .  . 
but  that  rooster  is  too  much,"  he  pro- 
tests. Suddenly,  he  began  leaving  notes 
for  Barbara  on  the  breakfast  table. 
"Isn't  that  sweet,"  commented  a  visitor, 
"not  many  men  leave  their  wives  love 
notes  to  start  the  day  off."  Barbara 
only  smiled.  She  knew  the  message  in 
the  note  was  the  same  each  day,  "Kill 
that  bird!"  Finally  tiring  of  his  cam- 
paign, she  left  a  note  at  his  dinner 
plate — "You  do  it."  Alongside  the  note 
she  placed  a  hatchet.  Bill  stared  at  the 
hatchet  and  then  at  his  three  children 
and  the  rooster — all  staring  right  back 
at  him.  "You  know  what,"  he  sighed, 
"I  think  I'll  start  getting  to  bed  an 
hour  earlier  and  catch  up  on  my  read- 
ing for  an  hour  in  the  morning." 

Younger  Than  Bingtime:  During 
the  filming  of  "High  Time,"  Bing 
Crosby  made  himself  the  idol  of  the 
teen-age  idols.  Fabian,  Dick  Beymer, 
Jimmy  Boyd  and  Tuesday  Weld  all 
toiled  mightily  to  keep  pace  with  the 
perennially-blooming  groaner.  One 
scene,  shot  in  the  gym  of  the  College 
of  the  Pacific  at  Stockton,  California, 
has  Bing,  in  baggy  cotton  track  pants 
and   shirt,   chinning   on   a   crossbar.   A 


Getting  guided  tour  is  Julie  Newmar,  who  comes  to  Hollywood  straight  from  suc- 
cess in  Broadway's  "Marriage-So-Round."  Handsome  guide  is  Gardner  McKay. 


lady,  who  chanced  to  be  passing 
through,  paused  to  gaze  incredulously 
at  him,  unaware  that  he  was  rehears- 
ing a  scene.  "Why,  Mr.  Crosby,"  she 
frowned,  "don't  you  think  this  is  rather 
undignified  for  a  man  of  your  age?" 
Der  Bingle,  who  recently  fathered  two 
children  by  his  young  spouse,  Kathy 
Grant,  scratched  his  head  thoughtfully. 
"Ma'am,  I  never  thought  there  was 
anything  undignified  in  making  a  liv- 
ing at  any  age,"  he  said.  The  lady 
sailed  over  to  the  young  stars  who 
were  lounging  at  the  moment  on  calis- 
thenic  mats.  "I  should  think  you'd  be 
doing  the  chinning  instead  of  him,"  she 
snorted.  Whereupon  Fabian,  raising 
himself  on  an  elbow,  declared  with  a 
straight  face,  "Oh,  no,  Ma'am,  we're 
too  old  for  that  sort  of  thing." 

Court  of  Last  Retort :  A  letter  from 
one  of  Dan  Duryea's  fans  asked  how  he, 
a  dedicated  actor,  felt  after  doing  a 
bad  show  on  TV.  Herewith  is  Dan's 
reply.  "If  an  actor  does  a  really  bad 
show,  he  can  always  pass  the  buck  and 
blame  the  writer;  the  writer  can  ease 
his  feelings  by  blaming  the  producer; 
the  producer  can  bounce  it  to  the  di- 
rector, who  can  promptly  close  the 
merry-go-round  by  passing  it  back  to 
the  actor.  And  so  it  goes.  But  you,  the 
viewer,  have  no  one  to  blame  but  your- 


self for  sitting  through  a  bad  show.  Get 
off  that  sofa  and  switch  the  dial.  Then 
perhaps  we  on  the  other  side  of  the 
screen  will  stop  blaming  one  another 
and  put  our  talents  together  for  a  bet- 
ter show." 

The  Collector:  Just  back  from 
Rome,  where  they  starred  in  "Loves  of 
Hercules"  for  20th-Fox,  were  Jayne 
Mansfield  and  husband  Mickey  Har- 
gitay.  Jayne  told  me  that,  though  she's 
expecting  her  third  child  sometime  late 
in  the  summer,  she'll  still  appear  as 
queen  of  the  Sheriff's  Rodeo  in  Los 
Angeles,  on  August  21.  "Basically," 
laughs  Jayne,  "I'm  the  pioneer  type. 
I  breezed  through  my  first  two  ma- 
ternities, and  I  see  no  reason  to  act 
helpless  now  or  pretend  I'm  having  a 
bad  time."  However,  Monte  Montana, 
star  of  the  rodeo,  insists  that  he  will  be 
standing  by  with  an  ambulance  and 
doctor — just  in  case.  Asked  where 
daughter  Jayne  Marie  was,  the  stat- 
uesque glamour  girl  replied,  "In  the 
kitchen,  pasting  in  stamps."  "You  col- 
lect stamps?"  was  the  next  question — 
to  which  Jayne  responded,  "Oh,  my, 
yes  ...  I  collect  both  green  and  blue- 
chip  stamps.  It's  so  economical.  You  see 
that  bassinet?  I  got  it  for  Mickey  Jr. 
for  eight  books  of  green  stamps." 
Mickey  Sr.'s    (Continued  on  page   11) 


Tour  all  day 

veilof 
^agrance 

scents,  smooths,  clings 

more  lovingly,  more  lastingly 

than  costly  cologne 


No  cologne  prolongs  and  protects 
your  daintiness  like  Cashmere 
Bouquet  Talc.  Never  evaporates. 
Never  dries  your  skin.  Leaves 
you  silken -smooth,  flower-fresh  all 
over.  Make  Cashmere  Bouquet 
. .  .  pure,  imported  Italian  Talc . . . 
your  all  day  Veil  of  Fragrance. 

Cashmere 
Bouquet  Talc  \ 

the  fragrance  men  love 


I  nformation 
Booth 


This  Knight's  a  Lady 

Please  give  some  background  on  the 
actress  Shirley  Knight. 

J.W.B.,  Trenton,  N.J. 

Now  that  she's  a  successful  young 
actress,  in  both  TV  and  motion  pic- 
tures, pretty  blonde  Shirley  Knight  can 
look  back  and  thank  her  father  for 
giving  her  a  push  in  the  right  direc- 
tion— the  direction  being  the  West 
Coast,  rather  than  the  East.  Believing 
it  was  the  only  place  to  get  real  acting 
experience,  Shirley  had  just  about 
made  up  her  mind  to  head  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Broadway,  when  her  father 
convinced  her  that  she  should  accept 
the  scholarship  she  had  won  for  gradu- 
ate study  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. Ironically  enough,  once  she  ar- 
rived on  the  West  Coast,  Shirley  never 
even  got  to  U.C.L.A.  She  immediately 
enrolled  in  a  summer  course  at  the 
Pasadena  Playhouse  and,  two  months 
after  her  arrival  on  the  coast,  the  young 
actress  landed  a  leading  role  on  NBC 
Matinee  Theater.  She  has  since  ap- 
peared in  such  TV  shows  as  Cheyenne, 
Rawhide,  Playhouse  90,  77  Sunset 
Strip  and  Alfred  Hitchcock  Presents. 
...  A  native  of  Goessell,  Kansas, 
Shirley  was  reared  in  the  country 
about  ten  miles  outside  of  Lyons, 
Kansas.  During  her  growing-up  years, 
she  took  lessons  in  piano,  violin,  xylo- 
phone, and  drums  (her  own  idea), 
together  with  voice  lessons,  tap  danc- 
ing and  ballet.  Later,  during  her  two 
years  at  the  University  of  Wichita,  the 
pretty  starlet  appeared  in  thirty-two 
plays,  sang  in  a  local  night  club  on 
weekends,  and  did  a  weekly  disc-jockey 
show  for  the  college  radio  station.  .  .  . 
Shirley  is  twenty-three  years  old,  and 
married  to  TV  producer  Gene  Persson. 


Randy  Paige 

Paige-ing  Randy 

Could  you  please  write  something 
about  the  singer  Randy  Paige? 

AM. I.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Randy  Paige — one  of  the  handsom- 
est and  most  talented  of  the  new  young 
singers — wandered  into  RCA  with  a 
demonstration  disc  under  his  arm,  one 
day,  and  came  out  with  a  recording 
contract!  But  this  is  not  surprising 
when  you  consider  the  fact  that  Randy 
— who  was  born  in  Fresno,  California, 
nineteen  years  ago — has  been  musically 
inclined  since  he  was  a  small  boy.  He 
first  took  piano  lessons  and  then  later 
learned  to  play  the  marimba,  accor- 
dion, organ,  string  bass,  vibes,  and 
several  brass  instruments.  In  grade  and 
high  school,  he  was  featured  in  every 
type  of  performance  from  dramatic 
plays  to  amateur  talent  shows.  When 
he  was  fourteen,  the  young  musician 
landed  a  radio  program  of  his  own, 
on  Station  KNGS  in  Fresno,  which 
won  a  trophy  as  the  most  outstanding 
teen-age  show.  .  .  .  Randy,  who  is  just 
under  six  feet  tall,  has  dark  curly  hair 
and  blue-grey  eyes,  currently  lives  with 
his  parents,  fourteen-year-old  sister 
Donna  and  thirteen-year-old  brother 
Bobby.  His  favorite  hobby,  he  says,  is 
girls,  then  comes  swimming  and  record 
collecting — he  has  about  1500.  He 
loves  Spanish  food  and  cherry  pie. 


Barbara  Ruick 


All  About  Barbara 

/  would  like  to  know  something 
about  the  actress  Barbara  Ruick. 

G.S.L.,  Las  Vegas,  Nevada 

Although  she  was  born  and  reared 
right  under  the  nose  of  the  movie  in- 
dustry— her  mother  is  the  celebrated 
TV  and  radio  actress  Lurene  Tuttle; 
her  father,  Melville  Ruick,  actor  and 
musical  conductor — pretty  Barbara 
Ruick  took  herself  clear  across  the 
country  to  the  East  Coast  to  make  good 
in  the  entertainment  field.  Before  that, 
while  attending  high  school,  the  young 
actress  had  played  in  the  Sam  Spade 
radio  series  in  the  part  of  the  younger 
sister  of  Effie,  the  secretary  (a  part 
made  famous  by  her  mother).  But,  in 
1950,  after  graduation  from  high 
school,  Barbara  struck  out  on  her  own, 
with  New  York  as  her  destination. 
After  three  weeks,  the  attractive  blonde 
landed  a  part  on  the  TV  program 
called  Hollywood  Screen  Test,  which 
showcased  new  talent.  After  doing  nu- 
merous TV  and  radio  shows,  Barbara 
returned  to  Hollywood.  Barbara  later 
appeared  on  such  TV  shows  as  Cli- 
max! and  The  Lineup.  .  .  .  then  ap- 
peared in  "Carousel."  Barbara,  who  is 
divorced  from  TV  actor  Robert  Horton, 
is  now  married  to  pianist-composer 
Johnny  Williams.  The  family — now  in- 
cluding children  Jennifer,  3%,  and 
Mark,  2t— lives  in  Encino. 


We'll  answer  questions  about  radio  and 
TV  in  this  column,  provided  they  are  of 
general  interest.  Write  to  Information 
Booth,  TV  Radio  Mirror  205  E.  42nd 
St.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y.  Attach  this 
box,  specifying  whether  it  concerns  ra- 
dio or  TV.  Sorry  no  personal  answers. 


What's  New  on  the  West  Coast 

(Continued  from  page  9) 


photogenic,  powerful  body  doubled  up 
with  amusement,  "She  sure  did  .  .  . 
and  then  she  went  out  and  spent  $200 
on  imported  netting.  Seems  like  every 
time  she  gets  something  for  her  stamps, 
it  costs  us  a  bundle." 

The  Oriental  Slant:  Little  Miyoshi 
Umeki,  late  of  Broadway's  "Flower 
Drum  Song"  and  now  in  Columbia's 
"Cry  For  Happy,"  manages  to  be  both 
shy  and  hep,  a  quaint  combination  that 
adds  to  her  already  devastating  charms. 
After  her  return  to  Hollywood,  her 
press  agent  said,  "I'll  have  to  re-intro- 
duce you  to  the  movie  crowd.  You  seem 
to  have  forgotten  their  names."  "Oh, 
no,"  straight-faced  Miyoshi,  "it's  just 
that  all  people  who  aren't  Oriental  look 
alike  to  me."  Later,  she  was  told  that 
a  fan  magazine  wanted  to  do  a  "home 
layout"  on  her.  "We'd  like  a  picture  of 
you  cooking  a  meal,"  said  the  p. a.,  "so 
when's  the  best  time?"  Miyoshi  cocked 
her  pert  head  in  profound  thought. 
"Well,  I  guess  maybe  the  best  time  is 
when  I  feed  my  dog." 

A  Difference  in  Age:  The  key  to 
the  fabulous  heart  of  the  Fabulous 
Fabian  seems  to  be  held  at  the  moment 
by  refreshing  Katie  Kelley,  of  the 
blonde  tresses  and  blue-blue  orbs.  They 
met  on  the  set  of  "High  Time"  and 
dated  steadily  every  weekend  Fabe 
was  in  town.  "That's  if  going  out  chap- 
eroned by  my  parents  or  Bob  Marcucci 
(Fabe's  manager)  can  be  called  dat- 
ing," Katie  laughs.  One  day  at  the 
beach,  Katie  overheard  a  girl,  about 
fourteen  years  old,  talking  to  her  fa- 
ther. Said  the  girl,  "I  don't  see  what  he 
sees  in  her."  The  father  shrugged,  "I 
think  they  make  a  nice  couple."  The 
girl  tossed  her  ponytail,  "Well,  I  hear 
she's  three  whole  months  older  than 
Fabian — maybe  he'd  make  goo-goo 
eyes  at  me,  too,  if  I  were  an  older 
woman." 

Playing  the  Field:  Alas,  poor  Peter 
— Breck,  that  is.  He  spent  thousands  of 
dollars  whipping  up  a  "whip"  act,  then 
scrapped  it  when  personal  appearance 
managers  advised  him  to  sing  instead. 
"Cowboys  must  sing  when  they  go  on 
tour  these  days,"  he  was  told.  So  Peter, 
a  pro  down  to  his  bones,  drafted  a  new 
act  and  added  a  toueh  of  glamour  by 
incorporating  his  bride,  dancer  Diana 
Bourne,  into  the  shenanigans.  "I  could 
write  a  story,"  sighs  Diana  blissfully, 
"and  the  title  would  be  'I  Was  a  House- 
wife for  Four  Perfect  Days.'  That's  the 
time  I  had  off  between  the  summer 
closing  of  The  Chevy  Show  and  the 
start  of  rehearsals  for  Peter's  act.  We 
had  three  beautiful  days  of  honey- 
mooning at  the  Sahara  in  Las  Vegas. 
Do  I  get  paid  for  working  with  Pete? 
Funny  you  should  ask.  Poor  Pete 
couldn't  come  up  with  my  asking 
salary,  so  I  told  him  not  to  worry,  that 
I'd  settle  for  just  a  wife's  share.  Which 
means,  as  I  understand  it,  all  his 
worldly  goods.  What's  more,  I'm  sav- 
ing the  usual  agent's  fee  of  ten  percent 
on  that." 


The  Eyes  Have  It:  Bob  Conrad, 
Tony  Eisley,  and  Poncie  Ponce  agree 
that  locationing  on  The  Islands  for 
their  Hawaiian  Eye  show  was  great 
fun.  Although  the  hurricane  season  was 
approaching  and  executive  producer 
Bill  Orr  worked  the  troupe  daily  from 
6  to  6  (or  from  10  to  10),  nothing  could 
spoil  the  mood  of  gaiety  and  freedom 
which  the  atmosphere  of  the  islands 
tends  to  generate.  The  stars,  while 
literally  exhausted  with  their  labors, 
announced  themselves  as  tickled  pink 
with  the  improvements  in  the  series. 
"In  the  first  segments,  I  looked  like 
a  mortician,"  grinned  Tony.  "And  I," 
put  in  Bob,  "looked  like  I'd  been 
drowned  two  days  before  being  photo- 
graphed." Added  Poncie,  "I  had  no 
crease  in  my  trousers  and  looked  a 
slob — I  still  don't  have  a  crease,  but 
wait  till  you  see  the  jazzy  new  intro- 
duction." This  will  show  the  three  boys, 
all  of  whom  have  learned  to  surfboard 
and  water  ski,  floating  carefree  as  a 
wind  over  the  blue  Pacific.  The  only 
regrets  over  the  location  shooting  were 
voiced  by  Bob's  wife  and  Connie 
Stevens.  Bob  had  steadfastly  refused 
Mrs.  Conrad's  request  for  a  couple  of 
muu-muus,  insisting  she  was  not  the 
type.  Instead,  he  bought  her  a  luxurious 
handmade  Oriental  silk  robe.  Connie, 
who  was  on  the  mainland  toiling  in  the 
Warner  Bros,  feature  movie,  "Parrish," 
had  to  miss  the  trip.  A  double  was 
used  for  back  views  and  long  shots. 
To  cheer  up  their  popular  femme  star, 
the  boys  put  their  heads  together  each 
day  and  cooked  up  a  gay  cablegram. 
Chuckles  Bob,  "Keeping  Connie's  chin 
up  cost  us  plenty,  but  the  little  doll  is 
worth  it.  It's  a  pleasure  to  work  with 
someone  that  nice."  In  Honolulu, 
Loretta  Young  and  son  Peter  were  on 
hand  to  greet  the  Hawaiian  Eye  troupe, 
and  Cameron  Mitchell  and  George 
Raft  passed  through  en  route  to  Japan. 
Cam  spied  some  kids  playing  softball 
and,  having  once  played  professionally, 
jumped  out  of  his  car  and  joined  the 
game.  The  kids  decided  it  was  a  shame 
anyone  that  good  had  wasted  his  time 
on  acting.  Bob  complimented  Raft  on 
his  honesty  in  the  story  of  his  life  pub- 
lished a  couple  of  years  ago.  "Why," 
answered  George  quite  simply,  "if  a 
man  isn't  honest  when  he  tells  his  life 
story,  then  he  has  missed  the  whole 
point  of  living." 

Making  the  Rounds:  No  use  weeping 
for  the  boys  from  Bourbon  Street  Beat 
and  The  Alaskans,  as  they  all  seem  to 
have  new  assignments.  Van  Williams 
has  moved  to  Surfside  Six,  Andrew 
Duggan  plays  Papa  in  Room  For  One 
More,  Dick  Long  becomes  a  full-time 
member  of  77  Sunset  Strip — joining 
the  investigators  Eff  Zimbalist  and 
Roger  Smith — and  Roger  Moore  returns 
to  the  scene  of  his  first  triumph, 
Maverick,  where  he  will  become  the 
"long-lost  Maverick  brother."  Dick 
Long  reports  he's  taken  a  cue  from  co- 
star  Smith,  who  recently  sold  a  script 
to  Sunset  Strip,  and  is  devoting  spare 
time  to  the  hobby  of  writing. 


SMART 

girls  take  Tampax 
on  their  vacations 


•  The  package  so  small,  it  tucks  away 
in  little  more  than  the  space  used  by 
two  packs  of  cigarettes. 

•  The  product  so  discreet,  it's  invis- 
ible and  unfelt  when  in  place. 

•  The  promise  so  wonderful:  odor  will 
never  form. 

•  Insertion  so  easy  —  with  a  dainty 
applicator  that  prevents  the  Tampax 
from  touching  your  fingers. 

•  Disposal  so  quick.  Tampax  simply 
flushes  away. 

•  And  you  can  swim,  bathe,  golf,  ten- 
nis, ride  horseback  wearing  Tampax 
in  complete  comfort  and  security. 
Tampax®  internal  sanitary  protection  is 
available  wherever  such  products  are 
sold.  Your  choice  of  Regular,  Super  or 
Junior  absorbencies.  Tampax  Incorpo- 
rated, Palmer,  Mass. 


Invented  by  a  doctor — 
now  used  by  millions  of  women        T 


BEN  FRANKLIN  STORES 


FRANCHISED  BY  BUTLER  BROTHERS,  CHICAGO 


HE'S  A 
SPORTSMAN 

What  better  sportscaster  could 
be  found  than  Granny  Hamner, 
ivho  brings  to  his  WEZL  job  16 
years  of  sports  experience? 


Richmond's  Granville  (Granny) 
Hamner  brings  to  his  sportscasting 
job  at  WEZL  more  than  sixteen  years 
of  professional  experience  as  a  baseball 
player.  The  thirty-two-year-old  native 
Virginian  played  with  the  Philadelphia 
Phillies  from  1940  to  1958,  and  the 
Cleveland  Indians  during  1959,  was  a 
member  of  the  National  League  All 
Star  Team  for  the  years  1952,  1953,  and 
1954,  and  captain  of  the  pennant-win- 
ning Whiz  Kids  in  1950.  ...  "I  have  al- 


ways felt  that  I  could  help  youngsters 
through  radio,"  says  Granny.  And  his 
WEZL  programs  are,  in  part,  designed 
to  do  just  that.  Sports  Hi-Lites  is  heard 
Monday  through  Saturday  at  7:45  a.m. 
and  5:25  p.m.  "The  show  doesn't  only 
consist  of  scores  and  schedules,  and 
personal  interviews  with  major  league 
stars — although  we  do  have  those,"  says 
the  sportscaster.  "I  also  try  to  give  per- 
sonal comments  on  the  world  of  sports 
and  hints  on  such  things  as  hitting  and 
fielding,  which  might  be  helpful  to 
youngsters  interested  in  playing  ama- 
teur and  professional  baseball."  .  .  . 
Granny,  who  is  married  to  the  former 
Shirley  Wiltshire,  met  his  pretty  dark- 
haired  wife  at  Virginia  Beach  during  a 
summer  vacation  when  they  were  both 
in  high  school.  The  Hamners  have  just 
built  a  new  tri -level  house  in  Glen 
Allen,  Virginia,  which  they  share  with 
their  three  children — Patricia,  14; 
Sharon,  10;  and  John,  5.  The  family  has 
a  collie  named  "Candy"  and  two  riding 
horses  named  "Billy"  and  "Rowdy." 
.  .  .  And,  as  if  he  didn't  have  enough  of 
sports,  Granny's  favorite  pastimes  are 
fishing,  hunting  and  horseback  riding. 


At  home,  there  are  four  other  sports  enthusiasts  who  share  Granny's  love 
of  athletics.   L.  to   r.   are — wife   Shirley;   Sharon,    10;  John,   5;    Patricia,    14. 


LET'S  CALL 
KITTY 


.  .  .  say  TV  viewers  ivhen  they 
have  a  problem.  And  Kitty  always 
lends  them  a  helping  hand 


Nothing   could   keep    Kitty  from   her   job.    During   winter 
months,  she  skied  down  Provin  Mountain  to  WWLP  studios. 


Kit+y  at  home,  surrounded  by — pre-teeners   Morgan 
and   Erica,  teeners   Ricky  and   Karen,   husband   Paul. 


When  discussions  arise  about  household  events  in 
Springfield,  Massachusetts,  the  people  involved 
have  one  sure-fire  way  of  solving  their  differences  of 
opinion,  with  the  comment,  "Let's  call  Kitty."  The  Kitty 
in  the  case  is  Kathryn  F.  Broman,  whose  official  title  is 
Director  of  Women's  Services  for  the  Springfield  Tele- 
vision Broadcasting  Company,  which  operates  WWLP, 
Springfield;  WRLP,  "Greenfield;  and  WWOR,  Worcester. 
But  she  is  also  recognized  as  community  arbitrator — by 
popular  demand — of  differences  of  opinion  in  the  realm 
of  homemaking,  social  conduct,  women-in-politics,  cook- 
ing, the  theater,  rearing  of  children  and  other  little  dif- 
ferences that  might  pop  up  during  a  discussion.  When 
they  say,  "Let's  call  Kitty,"  the  people  of  Springfield  do 
just  that,  and  the  telephone  at  Station  WWLP  rings 
merrily  at  all  hours  of  the  day — except  when  Kitty  is 
on  the  air  with  her  own  At  Home  With  Kitty  show, 
which  is  aired  daily  from  1  to  2  p.m.  .  .  .  The  attractive 
and  dynamic  brunette,  who  stands  just  a  mite  over  five 
feet,  has  been  serving  the  people  of  Springfield  for  more 
than  six  years  now  and  they  have  come  to  think  of  Kitty 
as  a  member  of  the  family.  The  easy,  over-the-back-of- 
the-fence  informality  that  makes  up  the  character  of 
each  broadcast  has  won  Kitty  and  her  program  a  special 
place  in  the  heart  of  her  audience.  .  .  .  Kitty's  back- 
ground over  the  years  has  been  particularly  suited  to 
her  eventual  success  ~n  television.    A  native  of  Pitts- 


burgh, Pennsylvania,  she  matriculated  at  the  Carnegie 
Institute  of  Technology  and  was  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh  School  of  Journalism.  An 
expert  in  home  economics,  costume  designing,  interior 
decorating,  cooking  and  other  activities  dear  to  the 
hearts  of  the  distaff  members  of  the  sex,  Kitty's  warm 
and  intimate  approach  to  her  audience  has  continually 
made  her  one  of  Springfield's  outstanding  personalities. 
A  drama  enthusiast  from  her  days  at  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh,  Kitty  also  has  been  instrumental  in  organ- 
izing and  building  the  local  Springfield  dramatic  group 
into  one  of  the  most  active  and  energetic  clubs  in  the 
New  England  area.  .  .  .  With  all  of  her  activities,  Kitty's 
life  might  seem  full  to  overflowing,  but  Kitty's  first  love 
is  her  family.  When  speaking  about  rearing  a  family,  the 
diminutive  damsel  knows  whereof  she  speaks.  And, 
regardless  of  how  busy  she  gets,  her  family — consisting 
of  two  pre-teenagers,  Morgan  and  Erica,  two  teenagers, 
Ricky  and  Karen,  and  her  husband  Paul — are  always 
number-one  on  the  list.  ...  At  the  present  time,  Kitty 
is  in  the  midst  of  fulfilling  one  of  her  great  desires:  com- 
pletely redecorating  her  ten-room  home  in  Longmeadow, 
Massachusetts,  just  the  way  she  wants  it.  (With  a  little 
help  from  her  family,  of  course.)  But  you  can  bet,  when 
the  cry  goes  up,  "Let's  call  Kitty,"  she  will  be  there  as 
always — ready,  willing  and  able  to  help  the  people  who 
have  helped  make  her  an  outstanding  TV  personality. 


First  breakfast  for  Bill  is  at  home  with  his  wife  Connie  and  son 
Billy.  Second  one  is  strictly  figurative — on  the  air  for  WFIL-TV. 


Contrary  to  how  things  look  to  little  Billy, 
Bill  says  this  isn't  really  his  portable  library. 


Breakfast 
with  BILL 


Gardening,  TV  come  under  heading  of  relaxati> 


Cartoons  for  kids,  weather  and 
news  for  adults — Bill  Webber  s 
WFIL-TV  show  has  everything, 
including  a  most  genial  host 

Handsome  Bill  Webber  works  a  twelve  - 
hour  day,  six  days  a  week,  and  then, 
for  pure  fun,  does  some  newscasting  on 
Sundays.  To  be  specific,  Bill  shows  up  first 
at  WFIL-TV  in  Philadelphia  at  7:45  a.m., 
each  day  except  Sunday,  and  charms  the 
viewers  with  Breakfast  Time  until  9  a.m. 
The  show  is  for  the  whole  family,  since 
"while  we're  on,  Mom,  Dad  and  the  chil- 
dren are  getting  ready  for  work."  As  a  re- 
sult, Bill  features  something  for  everyone. 
There's  Popeye,  The  Three  Stooges,  Ramar 
Of  The  Jungle,  Bugs  Bunny.  And,  inter- 
spersed with  this  material,  Bill  gives  the 
news,  reports  on  sports,  the  weather,  road 
conditions,  local  headlines.  .  .  .  Having  got 
the  whole  family  safely  off  to  school  or  to 
work,  Bill  later  proceeds  to  get  them  all 
home  again— via  WFIL-AM  Radio's  The 
Drive  Home  Show,  which  goes  through  a 
wide  range  of  music  from  4  to  7  p.m.  The 
show  features  good  standard  popular  hits 
for  the  adults  and  good  rock  'n'  roll  for 
the  youngsters.  .  .  .  Asked  about  his  own 
opinion  of  rock  'n'  roll,  Bill  says,  "I  feel 
that  rock  'n'  roll  is  just  a  phase.  But  there's 
recently  been  a  definite  refinement  in 
rock  'n'  roll.  We  try  to  play  only  the  better 
records  of  this  kind,  interspersed  with 
pop  music  selections."  .  .  .  Bill  was  born 
down  in  Cuba,  of  English  parents,  but 
moved  to  the  United  States  by  the  time 
he  was  in  his  teens.  As  a  youngster  in  high 
school,  he  spent  two  seasons  in  summer 
stock.  This  led  to  a  job  in  the  mailroom 
of  the  Mutual  Broadcasting  System.  The 
radio  "bug"  had  bitten  him,  and  from 
there  he  moved  into  announcing  on  radio 
and  eventually  on  TV.  During  his  service 
with  the  Army,  he  was  a  deejay  with 
Armed  Forces  Radio  Service,  in  Tokyo  and 
Japan.  Returning  from  service,  he  worked 
first  for  Pennsylvania  stations  WLAN,  Lan- 
caster, WEEU-TV,  Reading,  WBRE-TV, 
Wilkes-Barre,  WPEN,  Philadelphia,  and 
finally  settled  into  his  present  successful 
job.  .  .  .  Bill  is  married  to  a  Philadel- 
phia girl,  whom  he  met  through  one  of  his 
cameramen.  And  he  and  Connie  admit  that 
the  autocratic  ruler  of  the  Webber  house- 
hold in  the  suburb  of  Plymouth  Meeting, 
Pennsylvania,  is  young  six-month-old 
Billy  Jr.  Their  purchase  of  a  split-level 
home  supplied  Bill  with  a  built-in  hobby — 
planting  small  trees  in  the  yard,  to  replace 
the  beautiful  old  trees  which  had  been 
knocked  down  by  a  builder  who  was  over- 
zealous  with  a  bulldozer.  Pets?  "No,  sir," 
says  Bill.  "We  have  a  tough  enough  time 
housebreaking  Billy!" 


Happy  guest  of  Bill's  is  Miss  Frances  of  Ding  Dong  School,  who 
visits  with  him  on  his  daily  7:45-to-9  Breakfast  Time  TV  show. 


Sudeeflk 


Marti  listens  as  Bob  Smith  gives  Howdy  Doody 
a    voice.    Below,    Marti    singing    at    rehearsal. 


Oays  singer  Marti  Barris, 

every  fair  lady  needs  a 

melodious  speaking  voice  if 

she  would  be  a  charmer 

by  JUNE  CLARK 


For   a    total    picture   of    loveliness    and    glamour,    Marti 
chooses  words  as  thoughtfully  as  wardrobe  and  makeup. 


Like  the  famous  George  Bernard  Shaw  character,  speech  expert 
Henry  Higgins,  lovely  Marti  Barris  believes  every  fair  lady  should 
cultivate  the  art  of  conversation  as  a  keynote  of  charm.    Young 
Marti,  who  is  Peppi  Mint  on  NBC-TV's  Howdy  Doody  Show,  delights 
the  denizens  of  Doodyville  with  her  vivacious  singing,  but  knows  that 
off-stage,  too,  a  voice  can  draw  pretty  compliments  or  be  as  shattering  as 
a  steamboat  siren  on  a  foggy  day.  Years  of  speech  and  drama  lessons 
have  made  her  conversation -conscious.  She's  accustomed  to  hearing 
herself  talk,  listening  carefully  to  what  she  says  and  how  she  says  it, 
pitching  her  voice  soft  and  low,  avoiding  sharp,  shrill  tones.  Marti 
feels  every  girl  can  create  conversation  that  clicks  if  she  observes 
the  following  cues:   1.  Discover  how  your  speech  sounds  to  others  by 
having  your  voice  recorded  and-played  back.  2..  Try  for  a  well-modulated 
voice.  Don't  be  a  monotonous  "Johnny  One-Note."  3.  Get  the  diction- 
ary habit  and  widen  your  vocabulary,  improve  your  pronunciation. 
4.  Listen  carefully  to  stage  stars  till  you  learn  to  recognize  cultured 
speech.  5.  Speak  with  your  eyes  as  well  as  your  lips.  (A  touch  of  mascara 
helps  add  expression  and  a  bright  look.)    6.  Dot  your  conversation 
with  many  speechless  moments  .  .  .  your  friends  need  a  chance  to  talk, 
too.   7.  Learn  to  "re-fuel"  before  you  speak,  so  you  won't  ramble 
on  and  be  a  bore.   With  these  tips  on  talk,  says  Marti,  any  smart  gal 
can  easily  break  through  the  sound  barrier. 
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In  all  the  world,  nothing  does  so  much  to  make  eyes  beautiful  as  Maybelline, 
the  pure  eye  make-up  you  know  you  can  use  with  perfect  confidence.  Maybelline  offers 

everything  for  eye-beauty  .  .  .  quality  unrivalled,  prices  unmatched  ...  in  a 
wonderful  range  of  precious  jewel  colors  that  give  eyes  shimmering,  glimmering  loveliness. 
That's  why  Maybelline  is  so  necessary  to  every  woman  who  wants  to  appear 
perfectly,  groomed,  fashionable  ...  as  lovely  as  she  was  meant  to  be. 
Maybelline  is  a  specialist  in  eye  beauty ! 


Remember,  for  purity,  for  complete  confidence  in 
your  eye  make-up  insist  on 
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The  eldest  of  the 
lovely  little  Lennon  sisters- 
soon  to  marry  the  man 
of  her  choice — gives  a 
behind-the-scenes  look  at 
her  plans  for  the  wedding 


w 


by  KATHLEEN  POST 


Someone  said  these  two  aren't  being  "very  romantic" — be- 
cause all  they  talk  about  is  furnishing  their  home,  and  the 
children  they  hope  to  have.  But  Dick  and  Dianne  are  plan- 
ning "forever" — and  what  could  be  more  romanticthan  that? 


If  Dianne  Lennon  could  have  her  wish  at  this  time, 
it  would  be  for  the  power  to  describe  how 

happy  she  and  her  fiance,  Dick  Gass,  are  at  the 
prospect  of  their  approaching  marriage. 

First  of  all,  Dianne  and  Dick  are  very  basic  people 
who  have  simple  tastes.  They  enjoy  tapioca  pud- 
ding far  more  than  baked  Alaska.  They  are  both  too 
involved  with  home  and  family  to  bother  about 
keeping  up  with  the  Joneses  or  riding  the  merry-go- 
round  of  night  clubs.  Of  course,  there  are  people 
who  will  say,  "It's  easy  to  be  happy  if  you  don't  ask 
for  much."  But  the  fact  is  that  Dick  and  Dianne 
feel  they  are  asking  for  the  most  important  thing  of 
all:   Happiness  in  marriage,  and  fulfillment  in 
their  family: 

Here's  an  example.  They  both  love  milk-glass.  The 
pale,  pearly  glow  makes  (Continued  on  page  78) 


See  "The  Wonderful  People  of  Welkland"  in  this  issue  for 
details  of  the  Lawrence  Welk  shows  on  which  Dianne  sings. 
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"Off  duty":  Almost  like  Army  days,  at  Paramount— 
except  Elvis  is  tuning  up  a  piano  instead  of  a  jeep 


The  cameraman  said,  "Well,  there  he  is."  And, 
standing  off  to  one  side,  the  reporter  watched 
him  come  on  the  set.  She  felt  a  surge  of  affection 
for  the  young  man,  but  almost  at  once  the  training  of 
her  craft  asserted  itself.  Questions  formed  in  her 
mind:  What  has  two  years  done  to  him?  Has  the 
absence  hurt  his  talent?  Will  he  remember  his 
lines?   Will  he  remember  me? 

Her  last  question  was  answered  first.  Wearing  a 
uniform  with  the  insignia  of  a  specialist  in  the  Third 


How  Presley  has  changed  in  the  four 
years  since  his  first  movie!  He 
still  has  that  "kid  brother"  appeal — 
but  so  much  new  has  been  added  .  . . 

by  EUNICE  FIELD 


Armored  (Spearhead)  Division,  he  swerved,  upon 
seeing  her,  and  came  directly  over,  both  hands  out 
in  greeting.  "Hello,  hello  .  .  ."  he  said  warmly  but 
with  a  touch  of  the  old  shyness.  "Here  we  are  again. 
You'd  think  it  was  only  yesterday — but  so  much  has 
happened." 

He  grasped  her  shoulders  and  she  was  aware  of 
one  thing:  Elvis  Presley  had  gained  both  muscles 
and  assurance  in  the  Army.  The  slim  hands  of  a 
youth  had  become  the  firm,  (Continued  on  page  76) 
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Former  Princess  Suga  of  the  Imperial  Palace — now  Takako  Shimazu,  wife  of  a  bank  clerk — tapes  Princess  Time  for 
Nippon  Broadcasting  in  her  new  suburban  home.  Official  program  host  is  theatrical  personality  Ichiro  Mikune  (at 
left),  but  all  the  music  played  represents  Takako's  own  tastes  and  she  chats  freely  and  informally  between  records. 


American  mambo  king  Perez  Prado  wrote 
her  theme  song,  presented  it  on  recent 
tour.  At  left:  Takako's  mother-in-law  (in 
traditional  Japanese  dress)  and  the 
ex-princess's    close    friend    Kiyoko    Iwase. 
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TIME 


by  DAVE  JAMPEL 


Six  mornings  a  week,  at  9: 15,  the  people  of  Japan  can 
tune  in  to  ten  minutes  of  music  and  chatter  over  the 
Nippon  Broadcasting  Company.  Announcement  of 
this  program,  several  months  ago,  launched  a  piping- 
hot  controversy  which  still  remains  heated.  For  this  is 
the  program  called  Princess  Time,  sponsored  by  the 
Juki  Sewing  Machine  Company — and  starring  the  former 
Princess  Suga,  youngest  daughter  of  His  Imperial 
Majesty,  Emperor  Hirohito. 

The  press,  both  in  Japan  and  overseas,  was  quick  to 
label  the  ex-princess  a  "disc  jockey."  The  Japanese 
people  responded  with  sackfuls  of  mail  to  the  Imperial 
Household,  the  agency  which  conducts,  guides  and 
supervises  the  activities  of  the  royal  family.  One  faction 


Continued 


Exclusive  interview  with  a  charming  daughter  of  Emperor  Hirohito  whose  democratic  ivays 
have  enchanted  her  people — and  appalled  those  elders  who  call  her  "a  royal  deejay" 
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Above:  Emperor  Hirohito  and  Empress  Nagako  led  way 
after  Shinto  ceremony  in  which  their  royal  daughter 
wed  a  well-born  commoner.  Below:  Later,  on  honeymoon 
with  husband  Hisanaga  Shimazu,  Takako  discovered  she 
was  still  a   "celebrity,"   though   no   longer   a    princess. 


A  MB/, 


In  modern  dress  for  press  conference  after  wedding, 
she  twinkled  as  reporters  asked  who  would  handle  hus- 
band's paycheck.  "I  will,  of  course,"  said  Hisanaga. 
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(Continued) 


of    letter    writers,    old-line    nationalists,    was 
shocked  and  reproachful  on  learning  that, 
for  the  first  time  in  the  long,  proud  history  of  the 
Imperial  Family,  a  direct  member  was  ac- 
cepting a  salaried  job. 

Other  batches  of  mail,  equally  fervent,  ex- 
pressed  approval.    These   writers,   mainly 
teenagers  and  young  adults,  were  happy  for  the 
opportunity  to  share  the  twenty-one-year- 
old  former  princess's  favorite  record  selections 
and  be  permitted  to  listen  in  on  gossipy 
notes  of  her  personal  life.  More  ^significantly, 
they  were  heartened  by  the  news  because  it 
gave  notice  that,  despite  her  recent  marriage, 
the  most  popular  member  of  Japan's  ruling 
clan  was  continuing  in  her  pattern  of  doing  the 
unexpected — an  attitude  which  has  brought 
her  closer  to  the  people. 

Princess  Suga — now  called  "Takako"  or  plain 
Mrs.  Hisanaga  Shimazu,  by  virtue  of  her 
March  10  marriage. to  a  tall,  slender,  bespecta- 
cled commoner — had  long  ago  captivated 
the  Japanese  public  with  her  bouncy  attractive- 
ness, easy  charm  and  unpredictable  behavior. 
That  her  tastes  were  fashionable  but  unsnobbish 
permitted  the  people  to  feel  a  sense  of  kinship. 
They,  too,  could  enjoy  popular  music,  play  ten- 
nis, ride  horseback,  (Continued  on  page  82) 


The  tradition-breaking  princess  went  to  college  but  is  also  adept  at  such  domestic  chores  as  cooking,  flower 
arranging — and  walking  the  dog.  When  photographers  gathered  as  she  saw  her  husband  off  to  work  that  first  day, 
she  proudly  announced:  "I  made  breakfast  this  morning!"  Like  many  young  graduates,  Hisanaga  makes  a  very 
small  starting  salary — and  Takako  resents  slurs  on  his  bank  job  even  more  than  being  called  a  "disc  jockey"  herself. 
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Off  camera,    Rosemary   and    Mark 
are  good  friends,  have  had  dates. 


by  FRANCES  KISH 

Last  October,  an  unusual  event 
took  place  on  TV — a  wed- 
ding "by  popular  demand." 
Jeff  Faker,  played  by  Mark  Ry- 
dell,  married  Penny  Hughes, 
played  by  Rosemary  Prinz,  on  the 
popular  CBS-TV  daytime  drama, 
As  The  World  Turns.  Up  to  that 
point.  Penny  had  seemed  to  be 
growing  fond  of  another  man  in 
the  story.  Although  Jeff  loved  her 
dearly,  he  believed  his  cause  was 
lost.  Viewers  of  both  sexes  and  all 
ages  were  agonizing  over  the  im- 
passe. How  could  this  girl  be  so 
blind  to  the  fact  that  she  and  Jeff 
were  made  for  each  other — when 
it  was  so  apparent  to  everyone 
else? 

Mail  descended  upon  the  studio 
in  a  deluge.  Until  Irna  Phillips, 
creator  and  writer  of  As  The 
World  Turns,  decided  that — if  this 
were  not  exactly  a  marriage  made 
in  heaven — it  certainly  had  been 
made  in  the  electronic  waves! 
Penny  had  been  blind.  Jeff's  devo- 
tion would  at  last  win  out.  And, 
when  the  (Continued  on  page  64) 

As  The  World  Turns  is  seen  over  CBS-TV, 
M-F,  from  1:30  to  2  P.M.  EDT,  sponsored  by. 
The  Procter  &  Gamble  Company  and  others. 


EVOLUTION 
OF  A 


As  The  World  Turns:  TV  wedding  of  Penny  Hughes  (Rosemary  Prinz)  and 
Jeff  Baker  (Mark  Rydell)  fulfilled  viewers'  dreams.  Even  the  minister 
was  authentic — the  Reverend  Sidney  Lanier,  of  famed  New  York  church. 


As  Jeff  in  As  The  World  Turns,  Mark  Rydell  finds  himself  re-living 

a  well-remembered  restlessness — but  finds  himself  "at  home"  at  last 
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Hawaiian  Eye's  caroling  Cricket 
may  have  marriage  on  her 
mind,  but  there'll  be  no  ring 
for  Connie  Stevens  until 
an  actual  wedding  date  is  set 


by 

NANCY  ANDERSON 


Drama  on  TV:  Connie  with  Poncie  Ponce  (left),  Anthony  Eisley 
(seated),  Doug  Mossman,  in  the  exciting  series  Hawaiian  Eye. 
Drama  off  TV:  Connie  broke  off  with  "pop"  singer  Gary  Clark 
(opposite  page)  just  when  everyone  expected  a  formal  an- 
nouncement. Why?  Connie's  forthright  opinions  provide  clues. 
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When  you  look  at  Connie  Stevens'  hands, 
you're  instantly  aware  of  two  things. 
First,  they  -are  remarkably  small.  Next, 
there's  no  ring  on  that  most  important  finger 
— third  on  the  left  hand. 

Nobody  questions  that  Connie  could  have 
an  engagement  ring  if  she  wished.  Not  long 
ago,  a  columnist  reported  that  a  young  man 
had  given  her  one.  Everybody  knew  she 
had  a  constant  beau  then — Gary  Clark. 
Both  before  and  after  that  much-publicized 
romance,  she  has  figured  in  sentimental 
rumors  with  various  show-business  eligibles. 

Yet  her  third  finger,  left  hand,  remains 
starkly  bare.  Why?  Listen  to  Connie  her- 
self:  "I  don't  believe  in  entering  a  formal 


engagement  until  I'm  ready  to  announce  a 
wedding  date.  Long  engagements  are 
dangerous,"  she  says  firmly. 

Connie  is  facing — has  faced — a  problem 
common  to  many  girls.  When  love  is  here 
and  love  is  now  .  .  .  but  a  wedding  is  far, 
far  ahead  .  .  .  should  a  couple  become 
formally  engaged?  Which  nurtures  love 
more  fully:    No  strings,  or  a  diamond  ring? 

How  many-young  people  today  are  asking 
each  other  these  questions!  On  campus  (any 
campus)  a  boy  and  a  girl  walk  down  the 
library  steps.  Their  clasped  hands  swing 
gently.  The  summer  moon  glints  on  the 
jeweled  pins  she  wears,  her  sorority  pin, 
his  fraternity  pin.  These  mean  she's  his  girl 


Continued 
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Camaraderie  at  Warner  Bros.:  Adam  West,  Connie  Stevens  and  Jim  Gar- 
ner between  scenes  of  Maverick  episode  in  which  Connie  guest-emoted. 
Below — from  left — Robert  Conrad,  Connie,  producer  Stanley  Niss,  Bill 
Quinn,  Eisley  and  drama  coach  Peyton  Price  on  location  for  her  regular 
series,  Hawaiian  Eye.  (Busy  Miss  S.  is  also  in  Warner  movie,  "Parrish"!) 


Two  rings — one  a  doughnut,  the  other 
a  phone  call.  No  diamond  for  Connie! 


and  he's  her  fellow,  but  nothing 
more  definite.  She's  passed  the 
candy  at  her  sorority  house  to  an- 
nounce how  they  feel  about  each 
other. 

"Honey,"  he  says  quietly,  "I 
know  we  can't  get  married  for  at 
least  two  years — maybe  longer,  if 
it  takes  a  while  to  establish  my 
practice — but  let  me  get  you  a  ring. 
I  can  pay  for  one.  With  my  ring,  I 
know  you'll  wait  for  me.  Let's 
make  this  a  real  engagement." 

A  young  man  going  into  the 
Army  plays  the  same  scene  with 
his  girl.  Or  a  promising  young 
performer,  who  is  still  waiting  for 
a  real  career  break. 

What  should  the  girl  say? 

"I've  been  truly  engaged  one 
time,"  Connie  Stevens  observes, 
"and  so  I  know  some  of  the  prob- 
lems. In  your  life,  you  never  re- 
main the  same  for  more  than  a 
day  at  a  time.  The  person  you  love 
doesn't  remain  the  same.  Every 
day,  you  love  in  a  different  way." 

This  is  a  surprisingly  profound 
comment  for  a  frothy  blonde  who 
looks  more  like  a  confection  or  a 
Dresden  doll  than  a  philosopher. 
But  Connie,  though  young  and 
doll-like,  is  a  smart  girl  who  profits 
from  experience  and  observation, 
whether  in  the  uncertain  field  of 
entertainment  or  the  even  more 
uncertain  realm  of  romance. 

When  Connie  talks  about  the 
dangers  of  long  engagements,  she 
can  get  specific.  Some  of  her  ob- 
servations she  applies  directly  to 
her  own  situation.  Others  are 
more  general.  Speaking  of  Gary 
Cl'ark,  she  has  said:  "We  reached 


They'd  be  treasured  "pets"  in  any  household,  but  Connie  and  her  new  puppy  live  alone — and  like  it. 


the  place  where  we  had  to  decide 
something.  We  never  announced 
an  engagement,  because  we 
weren't  ready  to  set  a  wedding 
date.  Sometimes  we  asked  our- 
selves, 'Do  you  suppose  we  keep 


going  with  each  other  just  from 
habit?'  I  really  didn't  know.  But 
— since  we  weren't  formally  en- 
gaged— we  could  break  away 
without  embarrassment.  We 
didn't  have  any  strings  on  each 


other."  The  other  time  Connie 
mentions,  her  engagement  didn't 
reach  the  ring  stage,  either,  but 
she  and  her  young  man  did  con- 
sider themselves  affianced.  "I 
realized   (Continued  on  page  73) 


Connie  Stevens  is  Cricket  in  Hawaiian  Eye,  seen  o 
Chicle    Company, 


;  ABC-TV,  Wed.,  from  9  to  10  P.M.  EDT,  sponsored  by  Whitehall  Laboratories.  American 
Carter    Products,    Inc.,    and    Harold    F.    Ritchie,    Inc. 
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They  play.  They  sing.  They  dance.  And,  in  the  doing,  they  bring  as  much  pleasure  to  the  people  at  honn  tie 
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te.  We  give  you  the  big-hearted,  big-talented  Welk  group 


the  Wonderful  people  of  WelkW 

Individually,  all  are  skilled  artists,  welded  by  Welk  into  one  great  musical  family 


Dancing  Party  wouldn't  be  complete  without  Lawrence  Welk 
taking  a  few  turns  with  a  graceful  young  lady.  Polkas  pre- 
ferred, and  Peggy  Lennon's  the  partner  above.  Also  adding 
to  show's  lilt:   Myron   Floren  and   his   "magic  squeeze-box." 


They  call  it  Champagne  Music,  because  it 
bubbles  with  joy,  effervesces  with  a  bitter- 
sweet nostalgia.  But  the  wonderful  people 
of  Welkland  provide  much  more  than  this  to 
the  more  than  fifty  million  who  tune  in 
every  week  from  coast  to  coast.  For  teenagers, 
it's  the  kind  of  smooth,  melodic  playing,  sing- 
ing and  dancing  they  might  otherwise  miss 
completely  in  the  welter  of  modern  sounds 
and  rhythms.  For  less  youthful  listeners,  this 
is  music  that  plays  upon  the  heartstrings,  re- 
calling romance  and  early  dreams  and  all 
the  milestones  of  family  love  and  living. 

June  18  marked  the  beginning  of  the  sixth 
consecutive  year  on  the  ABC-TV  network  of 
Lawrence  Welk's  Dodge  Dancing  Party.  Why 
has  it  lasted,  while  other  shows  faded  away? 
What  are  the  reasons  that  have  kept  the 
same  sponsor,  and  an  appreciative  audience, 
tuning  in  for  more?  The  answers  are  in  the 
talent,  in  the  freshness  and  unaffected  "folk- 
siness"  of  the  presentation,  and  in  the  audi- 
ence participation. 

But  it  all  starts  with  Welk  himself,  a  North 
Dakota  farm  boy  who  loved  the  music  his 
father  played  on  an  old  accordion  brought 
from  his  native  Alsace-Lorraine.  He  learned 
to  play  with  his  father's  help,  later  formed  a 
tiny  band,  gradually  developed  his  special 
"want-to-dance"  beat.  Years  later,  he  emerged 
with  his  now-famous  Champagne  Music 
Makers  at  the  Aragon  Ballroom  at  Pacific 
Ocean  Park,  California.  Beginning  in  1953, 
the  Dodge  Dealers  of  Southern  California 
sponsored  him  on  TV  for  two  years.  In  1955, 
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The  maestro  believes:  "Most  people  like  a  good  tune  and  good  harmony,  plus  rhythm  and  a  beat."  Here,  some 
of  the  Champagne  Music  Makers  who  help  make  it  come  out  that  way  over  the  airwaves — sweet  and  low,  strong 
and  vibrant.  Top  row,  left  to  right — Aladdin  Pallante,  Billy  Wright,  Bernie  Kundell,  Bob  Lido;  in  middle 
row — Jimmy  Getzoff,  Kurt  Dieterle,  Stan  Harris,  Dave  Pratt;  in  foreground — Buddy  Hayes  and  Myron  Floren. 


the  Dodge  Dealers  of  America  began  the 
sponsorship  on  the  full  network  that  still 
continues. 

On  the  Fifth  Anniversary  show  last  June, 
Welk  paid  tribute  to  many  who  have  been 
with  him  from  the  beginning  and  many  who 
have  come  along  since.  To  director  Jim  Hob- 
son  and  producer  Ed  Sobol — both  five-year 
men.  To  the  sunny-sweet  Lennons,  whose 
four-year-old  sister,  Mimi,  made  an  adorably 
shy  but  sure-fire  debut  on  the  program.  To 
father  Bill  Lennon,  who  sang  with  daughter 
Janet.  And .  to  mother  "Sis"  Lennon,  who 
danced  as  delightfully  as  her  daughters.  An 
hour  show  couldn't  possibly  offer  time  to 
mention  everyone.  But  here  are  some  bio- 
graphical tidbits  about  these  wonderful  peo- 
ple of  Welkland: 

Myron  Floren  and  his  accordion  are  as  in- 
dispensable as  cameras  and  lights.  He  has 
been  one  of  the  maestro's  "right  hands"  since 


Continued 


Close  harmony,  singing-wise  and  family-wise:  The  Lennon 
Sisters — Dianne,  the  eldest;  Kathy;  Janet  (who  was  just 
nine  when  they  joined  Welk  five  years  ago);  and   Peggy. 

\ 


When  Jo  Ann  Castle — cute  to  be  seen,  as  well  as  heard — 
plays  honky-tonk  piano,  the  keys  jump  with  joy.  It's  "two 
times  88"  when  musical  arranger  Frank  Scott  (below,  left) 
duets  with  Larry  Hooper — who  can  sing,  as  well  as  play." 


the  Wonderful  people  of  Welkknd 


{Continued) 


Organist  Jerry  Burke  played  piano  in  Welk's  first 
orchestra,  in    1934,  has  been  with  him  ever  since. 


the  early  days.  Myron  was  born  in  Webster, 
South  Dakota,  saw  his  first  accordion  in  a 
mail  order  catalogue  at  seven.  He  writes 
songs,  his  wife  Berdyne  says  he's  a  handyman 
around  the  house,  and  he's  a  handy  man  to 
have  around  a  music  show.  He  and  Welk  fre- 
quently do  accordion  duets.  The  Floren  chil- 
dren: Randee,  10;  Kristie,  8;  Robin,  6;  Holly,  3. 
.  .  .  The  Lennon  Sisters  were  first  featured  on 
a  Christmas  Eve  show,  made  such  a  hit  they 
stayed  on  and  on.  Native  Californians,  born 
into  a  musical  family,  they  sang  together  pub- 
licly for  the  first  time  at  a  church  function. 
They're  the  eldest  of  a  large  family,  and  their 
own  ages  range  from  20  down  to  14.  .  .  . 
Bill  Page  is  featured  on  all  the  reed  instru- 
ments. He  went  to  junior  college  in  Chicago 
before  starting  in  the  band  business,  joined 
Welk  five  years  ago.  He  and  his  wife,  Musa, 
have  one  child,  Scotty,  9.  .  .  .  Jack  Imel  is  a 
two-threat  man  from  Portland,  Indiana,  mar- 
velous- on  the  marimba,  terrific  at  tap  danc- 
ing, plays  drums  on  the  side,  is  a  veteran  of 
the  Horace  Heidt  troupe.  His  wife  is  Norma, 
and  there  are  five  children:  Greg,  7;  Debbie, 
5;  Timme,  3;  Cindy,  going  on  2;  and  baby 
Terry.  .  .  .  Bob  Lido  takes  a  lot  of  teasing 
about  his  bachelor  status.  Originally  from  Jer- 
sey City,  New  Jersey,  Bob  adds  to  mastery 
of  the  violin  the  ability  to  sing  sultry  blues 
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More  favorites,  including  some  "big  brass":  Top  row,  left 
to  right — Jack  Imel,  Gus  Thow,  Art  Depew,  Warren  Luening, 
Norman  Bailey,  Rocky  Rockwell;  middle  row — Johnny  Klein, 
Barney  Liddell,  Pete  Lofthouse,  Kenny  Trimble,  Bob  Havens; 
in  front — Orie  Amadeo,  Russ  Klein,  Jack  Dumont,  Don  Bonnee, 
Dick  Dale.  Versatility  is  the  keynote  for  all  performers  on 
the  Welk  show.  Most  are  also  good  singers  ana  dancers,  and 
some  play  many  instruments.  Talent  is  bustin'  out  all  over! 


Practically  a  one-man  band,    Bill   Page 
can   play  at  least  fourteen   instruments. 


At  left:  Marimba  magic  of  Jack  Imel, 
the  big  beat  of  Johnny  Klein's  drums. 


Lawrence  W  elk's  Dodge  Dancing  Party  is  seen 
on  ABC-TV,  Saturday,  from  9  to  10  P.M.  EDT, 
as  sponsored  by  the  Dodge  Dealers  of  America. 
Other  Lawrence  Welk  programs  are  heard  over 
the  ABC  Radio  network;  check  local  newspa- 
pers for  correct  day  and  time  in  your  own  area. 

Continued   W 


A  line-up  of  talent  to  titillate  TV  audiences  from  coast  to  coast:  Baritone  Alvan  Ashby,  basso-profundo  Larry  Hooper, 
Canadian  tenor  Maurice  Pearson,  mellow-voiced  Bob  Lido,  smiling  Irish  tenor  Joe  Feeney,  Larry  Dean  (who  often  duets 
with   Dianne  Lennon),   smooth-as-silk  tenor  Jim   Roberts,  versatile  Dick  Dale — and  the  seated  troubadour,   Neil  Levana 


And   here's  that  attractive   young   singing   duo   in    person: 
"DeeDee"  (Dianne  of  the  Lennon  Sisters),  with  Larry  Dean. 


jSr  Wk   l£X 

the  Wonderful  people  of  Welkland 

(Continued) 

and  novelties.   Before  joining  the  group,  he 
was  with  Carmen  Cavallaro  and  with  Perry 
Como's  Supper  Club.  .  .  .  Johnny  Klein  gave 
up  teaching  school,  turned  his  M.A.  in  music 
education  to  good  use  as  a  Welk  drummer. 
He's  a  North  Dakotan,  from  Strasburg.   The 
Kleins  run  to  "J's" — wife  Jan;  Jay,  14;  Joan, 
7;  Jim,  6.  .  .  .  Larry  Hooper  sang  only  in  the 
shower  until  Welk  heard  him  at  the  piano 
one  day  and  added  him  to  the  Champagne 
vocalists.  Larry's  from  Lebanon,  Missouri.  He 
and  -his  wife   Beverly  have  two   children: 
Lari,  4,  and  Melinda,  just  one.  ...  Jo  Ann 
Castle's  bounce  at  the  keyboard  lifts  a  lock 
of  her  waving  blonde  hair  and  sways  it  back 
and  forth  in  perfect  tempo.    She's  the  only 
femme  instrumentalist  among  the  Welkmen, 
only    girl   in   show   biz   who   plays   honky- 
tonk   piano.   She    (Continued   on   page  69)       [ 
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Family  Living  is  the  title  of 
Arlene's  NBC  Radio  program — and  a 
subject  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sabel 
know  a  great  deal  about  firsthand! 
Actor-producer-director  Martin 
(above)  often  guests  on  CBS-TV's 
What's  My  Line?,  where  she's 
a  regular  panelist — (below)  Dorothy 
Kilgallen  and  David  Susskind, 
Arlene,  Bennett  Cerf  and  John  Daly. 


Company  manners  aren't  enough,  says 
Arlene  Francis.  Feminine  glamour 
is  born  in  the  heart  of  the  family — 
and  then  reaches  out  to  the  ivorld 

by  BETTY  ETTER 


4   1     f 


Arlene  Francis  has  written  a  book.  There's  noth- 
L  ing  very  unusual  about  that,  of  course.  Every 
public  figure,  from  heads  of  state  to  the  Gabor 
sisters,  has  written,  is  writing,  or  is  about  to  write, 
a  book.  Arlene's  differs  from  most  in  two  respects: 
She  wrote  it  herself  (and  has  the  manuscript  in  her 
own  handwriting  to  prove  it) .  And  it's  not  the  story 
of  her  life.  Arlene's  book,  "That  Certain  Some- 
thing," is  about  charm — what  it  is  and  how  to  get  it. 
Natural  enough!  Everyone  who's  been  exposed  to 


the  Francis  brand  of  this  commodity  on  radio,  tele- 
vision or  the  stage  is  quick  to  admit  that,  when 
charm  was  being  ladled  out,  Arlene  got  a  double 
helping. 

She  steps  out  in  front  of  the  What's  My  Line? 
audience,  slick  as  a  French  model  at  a  Dior  fashion 
showing,  and  her  smile  is  as  warm  and  friendly  as 
that  of  a  kissin'  cousin.  She  presides  over  her  week- 
ly radio  program,  Family  Living,  turns  up  at  the 
crack    of    dawn    for    a    (Continued    on    page   SO) 


On  TV,  Augusta  Dabney  is  Tracey,  the  helpmeet 

of  Young  Doctor  Malone.    At  home,  she's  wed  to  ace 

actor  Kevin  McCarthy — and  the  mother  of  three 


Kevin  and  Augusta  found  "their"  house  on  a  hill  overlooking 
the  Hudson.  No  heavy  traffic — no  near  neighbors  to  complain 
when   Kevin,   Lilian   and   "Flip"   shake  the   rafters  with   song! 


by  ALICE  FRANCIS 

Looking  like  the  "typical  American  girl"  was 
once  the  bane  of  Augusta  Dabney's  life.  Blonde, 
but  not  too  blonde,  with  candid  blue  eyes,  fresh 
skin  and  athletic  carriage — five  feet,  five  inches  tall, 
pleasantly  proportioned  in  an  era  concerned  only 
with  spectacular  feminine  measurements  .  .  .  what 
theatrical  producer  could  possibly  think  of  her  in 
connection  with  the  sophisticated,  even  exotic  roles 
her  actress-soul  craved?  (Continued  on  page  75) 


** 


Trail  blazing  on  bikes,  just  minutes  away 
from  Manhattan:  Lilian,  Kevin,  Augusta, 
youngest  daughter  Mary,  and  James 
Kevin — or  -"Flip,"    as   he   is   nicknamed. 


Augusta  finds  it  easy  to  combine  home 
and  career,  with  such  competent  assist- 
ance from  housekeeper  and  "mother's 
helper,"    Mrs.    Mary   Elizabeth    Sanders. 


Born  to  an  acting  family,  the  youngsters  never  lack  parental  attention, 
were  surprised  to  learn  that  not  all  mothers  work  on  stage  or  in  studio! 
They  themselves  feel  they  know  all  about  "show  business"  since  appearing 
in  a  children's  party  scene  last  Christmas  on  TV's  Young  Doctor  M  alone. 


Young  Doctor  Malone  is  seen  over  NBC-TV,  Monday  through  Friday,   from  3  to  3:30  P.M.   EDT,  under  multiple  spons 
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Looking  like  the  "typical  American  girl"  was 
once  the  bane  of  Augusta  Dabney's  life.  Blonde, 
but  not  too  blonde,  with  candid  blue'  eyes,  fresh 
skin  and  athletic  carriage— five  feet,  five  inches  tall, 
pleasantly  proportioned  in  an  era  concerned  only 
with  spectacular  feminine  measurements  .  .  .  what 
theatrical  producer  could  possibly  think  of  her  in 
connection  with  the  sophisticated,  even  exotic  roles 
her  actress-soul  craved?  (Continued  on  page  75) 


Play  Your  Hunch:  Caught  between  merry  host  Merv  Griffin  and 
glamorous  guest  Paulette  Soddard,  Johnny  beams.  He's  keeping 
up  with  the  profession  he  loves — and  still  has  his  farm,  too. 


Johnny  and  Penny  know  the  bright  lights  of  fame,  but  always 
yearned  to  go  back  to  the  land.  Right:  A  rose  for  Aunt  Liz — 
who  made  their  dream  come  true  almost  in  spite  of  themselves. 


Meanwhile 


Johnny  Olsen  and  his  lucky  Penny 
raise  cows  in  Wisconsin's  dairyland 
— 'twixt  commuting  trips  to  New  York 
and  TV's  exciting  Play  Your  Hunch 

by  HELEN  BOLSTAD 

The  man  in  blue  jeans  was  seated  on  a 
milking  stool.  As  he  serenaded  the  cow, 
two  streams  of  milk  zinged  against  the 
metal  pail  between  his  knees.   A  tiger- 
striped  cat  watched  intently.    The  man 
broke  off  his  song.   "Your  turn,  Tabby,"  he 
said.    "Open."    The  cat  tilted  back  her 
head.     The  stream  of  milk  spurted  into  the 
yawning  pink  mouth.  The  man  waited 
while  she  swallowed. 

At  the  door  of  the  barn,  a  woman 
laughed.   "Olsen,  if  you  did  that  on 
television,  everyone  would  say  the  show 
was  rehearsed."  And  the  man  replied,  "It 
sure  is,  Penny.   Rehearsed  for  a  long  time. 
You  can't  change  (Continued  on  page  61) 


Johnny  Olsen  is  announcer  and  assists  Merv  Griffin  on 
Play  Your  Hunch,  seen  over  NBC-TV,  M-F,  at  10:30  A.M. 
EDT,  sponsored  by  the  Colgate-Palmolive  Co.  and  others— 
also  Fri.  at  7:30  P.M.  EDT,  under  multiple  sponsorship. 


ack  at  the  Farm... 


Fresh  air  and  open  country  delight  not  only  the  Olsens  but  their  three  perky  pooches,  "Sretel,"  "Sheba"  and  "Lena." 
The  magic  name's  above  their  license:  "Sunny  Slope."  Not  quite  as  the  poet  said — but  still  a  bit  of  Paradise. 


Play  Your  Hunch:  Caught  between  merry  host  Merv  Griffin  and 
glamorous  guest  Paulette  Goddard,  Johnny  beams.  He's  keeping 
up  with  the  profession   he  loves— and  still  has  his  farm,  too. 


Meanwhile 


Johnny  Olsen  and  his  lucky  Penny 
raise  cows  in  Wisconsin's  dairyland 
— 'twixt  commuting  trips  to  New  York 
and  TV's  exciting  Play  Your  Hunch 

hy  HELEN  BOLSTAD 

The  man  in  blue  jeans  was  seated  on  a 
milking  stool.  As  he  serenaded  the  cow, 
two  streams  of  milk  zinged  against  the 
metal  pail  between  his  knees.   A  tiger- 
striped  cat  watched  intently.    The  man 
broke  off  his  song.   "Your  turn,  Tabby,"  he 
said.    "Open."    The  cat  tilted  back  her 
head.     The  stream  of  milk  spurted  into  the 
yawning  pink  mouth.  The  man  waited 
while  she  swallowed. 

At  the  door  of  the  barn,  a  woman 
laughed.   "Olsen,  if  you  did  that  on 
television,  everyone  would  say  the  show      j 
was  rehearsed."  And  the  man  replied,  "It     j 
sure  is,  Penny.   Rehearsed  for  a  long  time,  j 
You  can't  change  (Continued  on  page  61)       j 


Back  at  the  Farm:.. 


Johnny  and  Penny  know  the  bright  lights  of  fame,  but  always 

yearned  to  go  back  to  the  land.  Right:  A  rose  for  Aunt  Liz 

who  made  their  dream  come  true  almost  in  spite  of  themselves. 


m  ll 


Frer.i,  air  and  open  country  delight  not  only  the  Olsens  but  their  three  perky  pooches,  "Gretel,"  "Sheba"  and  "Lena.' 
The  magic  name's  above  their  license:  "Sunny  Slope."  Not  quite  as  the  poet  said— but  still  a  bit  of  Paradise 
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What  s  Thai 


The  face  is  so  familiar — but  the 
credits  flash  by  so  fast!    How  many 
top-paid  "victims"  of  type-casting 
can  you  identify  at  first  glance? 

by  SAM  CAMPBELL 

Want  to  start  a  rhubarb  at  a  Hollywood  party? 
Just  bring  up  the  subject  of  type-casting!  Tradi- 
tionally, actors  hate  being  "cast  to  type,"  dread  the 
thought  of  becoming  a  familiar  face  without  a  famous 
name.  Yet  there  are  good  reasons  why   casting 
directors  like  the  controversial  system — as  do  many 
fine  performers  who  are  seen  on  TV,  week  after  week 
in  similar  roles  on  different   (Continued  on  page  62) 


Name  Again 


Type-Casting  Productions  Presents 
MATCH  THE  NAME  TO  THE  FACE 

A  very  spectacular  Western — though  these  per- 
formers (and  their  roles)  are  equally  at  home  in 
other  dramatic  shows.  Look  at  the  pictures,  then 
see  how  many  of  the  identifying  numerals  you  can 
insert  in  the  correct  hoxes.  Names  are  listed  alpha 
betically,  so  as  not  to  play  favorites.  It's  all  in  fun 
No  prizes — except  compliments  on  your  bright  eye: 
if  you  get  half  of  'em  right,  on  sight,  without  peek 
ing  at  the  complete  answers  at  end  of  the  story 

Stuttering  Storekeeper Roscoe  Ates  □ 

Bartender. Sam    Buffington  □ 

Traveling  Preacher John  Carradine  [j 

Indian  Guide Anthony  Caruso  Q 

Lady  from  the  East Virginia  Christine  □ 

Suffragette  Spinster Ellen  Corby  [T3> 

Shady  Gambler    .    John  Dehner  \]fr 

Cattle  Rustler Jack  Elam  Q] 

Man-Chasing  Bird  Watcher Nancy  Kulp  □ 

Sheriff ...PatMcVey  Q 

Mexican  Spitfire Adele  Mara  □ 

Company  Lawyer Bartlett  Robinson  □ 

Plump  Mother-in-Law Reta  Shaw  Q 

Damsel  in  Distress Fay  Spain  □ 

Dance  Hall  Queen Karen  Steele  □ 

"Swede,"  an  Ex-Seaman Karl  Swenson  □ 

Outlaw's  Sweetheart Gloria  Talbott  □ 

Long-Lost    Mother Lurene    Tuttle  □ 

Lady  Gambler Marie  Windsor  □ 

Old-Timer Will  Wright  □ 
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What s  Tha 


The  face  is  so  familiar — but  the 
credits  flash  by  so  fast!    How  many 
top-paid  "victims"  of  type-casting 
can  you  identify  at  first  glance? 

by  SAM  CAMPBELL 

Want  to  start  a  rhubarb  at  a  Hollywood  party? 
Just  bring  up  the  subject  of  type-casting!  Tradi- 
tionally, actors  hate  being  "cast  to  type,"  dread  the 
thought  of  becoming  a  familiar  face  without  a  famous 
name.   Yet  there   are  good   reasons   why   casting 
directors  like  the  controversial  system— as  do  many 
fine  performers  who  are  seen  on  TV,  week  after  week 
in  similar  roles  on  different    (Continued  on  page  62) 


Name  Again? 


Type-Casting  Productions  Presents 
MATCH  THE  NAME  TO  THE  FACE 

A  very  spectacular  Western — though  these  per- 
formers (and  their  roles)  are  equally  at  home  in 
other  dramatic  shows.  Look  at  the  pictures,  then 
see  how  many  of  the  identifying  numerals  you  can 
insert  in  the  correct  boxes.  Names  are  listed  alpha- 
betically, so  as  not  to  play  favorites.  It's  all  in  fun! 
No  prizes — except  compliments  on  your  bright  eyes 
if  you  get  half  of  'em  right,  on  sight,  without  peek- 
ing at  the  complete  answers  at  end  of  the  story! 

Stuttering  Storekeeper Roscoe  Ates  □ 

Bartender Sam   Buffington  □ 

Traveling  Preacher John  Carradine  □ 

Indian  Guide Anthony  Caruso  Q 

Lady  from  the  East Virginia  Christine  □ 

Suffragette  Spinster Ellen  Corby  (73> 

Shady  Gambler JohnDehner  \ft 

Cattle  Rustler Jack  Elam  Q 

Man-Chasing  Bird  Watcher Nancy  Kulp  □ 

Sheriff PatMcVey  Q 

Mexican  Spitfire Adele  Mara  □ 

Company  Lawyer Bartlett  Robinson  □ 

Plump  Mother-in-Law    Reta  Shaw  □ 

Damsel  in  Distress Fay  Spain  □ 

Dance  Hall  Queen Karen  Steele  □ 

"Swede,"  an  Ex-Seaman Karl  Swenson  □ 

Outlaw's  Sweetheart Gloria  Talbott  □ 

Long-Lost    Mother Lurene   Tuttle  □ 

Lady  Gambler Marie  Windsor  □ 

Old-Timer Will  Wright  □ 
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Guess  the  SECRETS  of  the  STARS 


Last  chance  for  our  fun-and-games  contest!  Guess  one  star  secret — or  all — to  win  a  fabulous  prize! 


FIRST  PRIZE 

Wollensak  stereophonic  in-line  tape 
recorder.  Hi-fi  sound,  dual  speeds, 
plays  3  hours,  reels  up  to  7" — tapes 
up  to  four  separate  monaural  tracks. 
Compact  metal  plane  construction. 


THIRD.   FOURTH 

AND  FIFTH   PRIZES 

Bulova  Spree  all-transistor  portable 
with  four-inch  speaker.  Unusual  tone 
quality,  big-radio  fidelity  and  vol- 
ume. Plays  on  single,  easy-change 
battery;     provision    for    earphones. 


HERE  ARE  THE  RULES 

Contestants  may  try  for  EITHER  or 
BOTH  Grand  Prizes  and  Personal  Star 
Prizes— but  mail  entries  SEPARATELY. 

1.  For  a  Grand  Prize,  you  must  have  the 
solution  for  the  ten  "secrets  of  the  stars" 
in  our  August  issue,  plus  the  ten  given 
on  the  following  pages.  Print  your  an- 
swers (missing  words  only)  in  the  UP- 
PER entry  form  on  the  last  page  of  this 
issue  and  mail  with  your  UPPER  entry 
form  from  the  AUGUST  issue. 

2.  For  a  Personal  Star  Prize,  you  need 
solve  only  one  secret — the  star  of  your 
choice.  Fill  in  LOWER  form  on  last  page 
and   mail   separately. 

Entries  must  be  postmarked  no  later  than 
August  31,  1960.  Contest  open  to  every- 
one in  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
except  employees  of  Macfadden  Publica- 
tions and  its  agencies.  Decision  of  the 
judges  is  final.  In  case  of  tie,  duplicate 
prizes  will  be  awarded. 


SECOND  PRIZE 

Mark  XXXVIII  RCA  Victor  portable 
total-sound  stereo  "Victroia"  with 
"Duo-Cone"  swing-out  speakers. 
Four-speed  automatic  record  chang- 
er  plays    7",    10",    and    12"   discs. 


AND 

20 

PERSONAL 
STAR 
PRIZES 


Sterling  silver  charm  bracelet  and 
heart  engraved  with  your  favorite's 
autograph  (as  seen  on  the  following 
pages) — a  Personal  Prize  from  each 
Star   participating   in   this   contest! 


ST  A  It  SECRETS  begin  on  opposite  page,  nest  of  Luck  to  gou  all 


TROY'S  SECRET  IS: 


As  a  kid,  the 


in  Westerns  terrified  me 


HOW  TO  DO  IT:  On  a  piece  of  paper, 
write  down  the  letters  which  appear  in  heavy 
black  capitals  in  the  story  at  right.  Cut 
letters  apart,  so  you  can  form  words  with 
them  (as  in  playing  Scrabble).  Now  for  the 
fun!  From  the  ten  letters  capitalized  in 
TROY  DONAHUE'S  story,  you  can  form  two 
words  of  five  letters  each.  When  correctly 
assembled,  they'll  spell  out  his  secret  in 
the  blank  spaces  above.  When  you've  solved 
all  parts  of  the  puzzle  for  a  Grand  Prize — 
and?  or  just  one  secret  for  a  Personal  Star 
Prize — enter  the  missing  words  in  the  proper 
space  on  the  last  page  of  this  issue,  which 
is  the  official  form  for  mailing  all  entries. 


It  took  eighteEn  movies  to  make  a  star  out  of  Troy  Donahue 
— but  he  made  them  fast.  He's  juSt  twenty-three  and  didn't 
even  think  of  becoming  an  actor  until  after  he'd  been 
graduated  from  the  New  York  Military  Academy  at  Corn- 
wall-on-Hudson.  Perhaps  he  wOuldn't  have  thought  of  it 
then,  though  both  his  parents  were  in  show  business,  if  he 
hadn't  suffered  a  knee  injury  whicH  disqualified  him  for 
West  Point.  Born  Merle  Johnson  Jr.,  into  a  well-heeled 
family — his  dad  was  head  of  the  motion-picture  division 
of  General  MOtors — Troy  grew  up  on  Long  Island,  got 
some  training  in  summer  stock  before  heading  for  Holly- 
wood. His  mother  and  younger  sister  (his  father  died  when 
Troy  was  fourteen)  have  Now  joined  him  there.  He's  big — 
six-feej-three  and  170  pounds — and  blond  and  a  natural 
target  for  the  starlets  around  town.  But,  up  to  now,  his 
heart  belongS  to  his  career,  which  is  really  perking  since 
"A  Summer  Place"  vaulted  h|m  into  the  limelight  last 
year.  Coming  up  next:  Title  role  in  Warner  film,  "Parrish." 


Guess  the  SECRETS  of  the  STARS 


Having  grown  up  in  the  public  eye 
—he's  been  on  TV  in  The  Adven- 
tures Of  Ozzie  And  Harriet  since  he 
was  twelve  and  on  radio  before  that 
— it's  a  wonder  Rick  NelsOn  has  any 
secRets,  even  t|ny  ones,  left.  But 
being  basically  shy  and  non-talka- 
tive with  grown-ups — it  was  monThs 
before  his  family  discovered  he 
wanted  to  sing — he  has  managed  to 
keep  a  lot  of  h|s  real  thoughts  to 
himself.  He's  no  longer  a  teenager — 
he  was  twenty  on  May  8,  1960 — but 
he  still  likes  The  things  teenagers 
Do — hamburgers,  Cokes,  drive-ins, 
dates,  cars,  rock  'n'  roll,  dancing, 
clothes.  And,  this  year,  he  and  DAve 
have  been  perfecting  a  trapeze  act! 
Full  of  get-up-and-gO  except  when 
the  alarm  goes  off  mornings,  Rick 
cuts  reCords — he  has  two  gold  ones 
— and  Makes  personal  appearances; 
this  spriNg,  made  his  fourth  moviE, 
"The  Wackiest  Ship  in  the  ArMy"; 
and  is  a  pushover  for  all  kinds  of 
sports,  from  basketball  and  tennis  to 
riding  and  roping  and  bull  fighting. 


RICK'S  SECRET  IS: 

I'm  dying  to  play  a 


_  role, 


full   of 


HOW  TO  DO  IT:  See  instructions  for  Troy 
Donahue.  The  system  for  solving  each  part 
of  this  puzzle  is  exactly  the  same,  though 
the  number  of  letters  may  vary — and,  of 
course,  so  do  the  words.  RICK  NELSON's 
secret  contains  two  words — eight  letters  and 
seven,    as    capitalized    in    the    story    above. 


Guess  the  SECRETS  of  the  STARS 


Ever  Since  he  made  "The  Big  Cir- 
cus," Dave  Nelson  has  been  Flying 
high.  Playing  an  aerialist  in  the 
movie,  He  became  so  enthusiastic 
about  it  that  he  and  Rick  worked  up 
an  acrobatic  act  and  spent  their 
weekenDs  appearing  wiTh  The  Fly- 
ing Viennas,  a  professional  team, 
until  Uncle  Sam  broke  up  the  combo 
this  spring.  DavE  is  now  spending 
six  months  with  the  Air  Force, 
which  kept  him  from  making  a 
movie  this  summer,  but  which 
should  allow  Hhn  to  resume  his  role 
in  The  Adventures  Of  Ozz\e  And 
Harriet  on  TV  this  fall.  At  twenty- 
three,  DAve  has  spent  half  his  life 
in  show  business — started  oh  the 
family  show  at  twelve — and  in  the 
last  thRee  years  has  also  appeared  in 
four  movies.  Eventually,  he  eyes 
directing  and  producing.  A  natural 
actor,  he's  also  a  natural  Athlete, 
good  at  all  sports  and  especially  keen 
on  racinG  cars  and  motorcycles.  One 
of  the  best  matrimonial  bets  in  Hol- 
lywood— he's  handsome,  r|ch,  and 
even  has  a  house  of  his  own — he's 
so  far  played  and  proved  hard  to  get. 


DAVES  SECRET  IS: 


was. 
of  _ 


HOW  TO  DO  IT:  See  instructions  for  Troy 
Donahue.  The  system  for  solving  each  part 
of  this  puzzle  is  exactly  the  same,  though 
the  number  of  letters  may  vary — and,  of 
course,  so  do  the  words.  DAVE  NELSON's 
secret  contains  two  words — six  letters  and 
seven,    as    capitalized    in    the    story    above. 


Like  a  lot  of  city  kids,  D|on,  who  was  born  and  brought 
up  in  the  Bronx,  has  always  loved  the  great  open  spaces. 
So,  when  the  money  began  rolling  in  from  hit  records 
and  personal  appearances,  he  figured  on  using  some  of  it 
to  buy  a  pLace  in  the  country  for  His  family.  But,  not 
many  months  ago,  he  visited  a  farm  for  the  first  time. 
Asked  to  milk  a  cow,  he  Hesitated — thought  it  was  dis- 
courteous to  Bossy.  He  got-  into  a  tussle  with  a  goat — 
finally  won — and  was  knOcked  over  by  a  hay  spreader. 
Result:  The  new  house  is  in  suburban  but  far  from  rural 
Westchester  CQunty,  to  which  the  DiMuccis — Dion,  his 
dad,  mother  and  two  sisters — moved  this  summer.  Born 
July  18,  1940,  Dion  has  been  singing  since  he  was  five, 
appeared  Professionally  at  twelve,  began  singing  with  the 
Belmonts,  ju$t  for  fun,  a  couple  of  years  ago.  The  fun's 
paid  off  big.  Now  they're  booked  for  better-type  spots; 
have  movies  on  their  minds;  and  Dion  can  pick  up  his 
dates  in  his  shiny  new  T-bird. 


HOW  TO  DO  IT:  See  instructions  for  Troy 
Donahue.  The  system  for  solving  each  part 
of  this  puzzle  is  exactly  the  same,  though 
the  number  of  letters  may  vary — and,  of 
course,  so  do  the  words.  DION's  secret 
contains  just  one  missing  word  of  ten 
letters,    as    capitalized    in    the    story    above. 


DION'S  SECRET  IS: 

I  would  love  to  study 


at  school 


Guess  the  SECRETS  of  the  STARS 


There  was  a  time,  not  too  long  ago, 
when  Sal  Mineo  was  being  urged 
to  change  his  name — to  something, 
he  says  grinning,  like  Cy  ClonE. 
Happily,  he  refused  and,  in  the 
years  since,  has  made  his  own  name 
familiar  to  everyone  who's  eVer 
watched  TV,  gone  to  a  movie,  or 
listened  to  a  pop  record.  Now 
twenty-one — he  was  boRn  January 
10,  1939— he  earns  some  $300,000  a 
year;  has  been  nominated  for  Acad- 
emy Awards,  both  movie  and  TV; 
has  a  gold  record;  and  more  fans 
than  he  can  C°unt-  (Five  secre- 
taries work  feverishly  to  keep  up 
with  his  mail  and  sometimes  his 
mother  has  to  pitch  in  and  help.) 
He's  Bought  a  twenty-rOom  house 
in  MaMaroneck,  New  York,  for  his 
family  and  has  a  smaller  place  in 
Hollywood  where  he  and  his  broth- 
er Mike  hole  up  when  he  is  working 
there.  (This  summer,  he's  been  in 
Israel,  where  he  has  a  fat  part  in 
"Exodus.")  He  likes  clothes,  de- 
sigNs  his  own,  and  keeps  a  ward- 
robe on  Each  coast.  Romantic-look- 
ing with  his  dark  hair  and  eyes,  he 
likes  girls — all  kinds — but  doesn't 
plan  to  marry  till  he's  thirty. 


SAL'S  SECRET  IS: 


I use  a 


HOW  TO  DO  IT:  See  instructions  for  Troy 
Donahue.  The  system  for  solving  each  part 
of  this  puzzle  is  exactly  the  same,  though 
the  number  of  letters  may  vary — and,  of 
course,  so  do  the  words.  SAL  MINEO's 
secret  contains  two  words — five  letters  and 
four,    as    capitalized    in    the    story    above. 


Guess  the  SECRETS  of  the  STARS 


IajM*^ 


Swept  into  the  limElight  a  year  ago,  when  he  was 
tapped  to  play  the  lead  in  Adventures  In  Para- 
dise, Gardner  McKay  sluffed  off  critics'  blasts, 
Buckled  down  to  work,  and  came  in  a  winner. 
When  he  balked  at  having  a  co-star,  he  cArried 
enough  weight — 195  Pounds — on  his  six-foot-five 
frame  to  get  his  way;  now  has  a  dressing-room 
of  his  own  and  a  secretary  to  look  After  his  tre- 
mendous fan  mail.  New  York  born,  On  June  10, 
1932,  he  attended  some  thirteen  schools   (includ- 


ing kindergarten  in  Paris)  before  squeaking  into 
Cornell,  where  he  was  a  big  man  on  campus,  not 
so  sharp  in  The  grades  department.  He's  tried 
writing;  has  been  an  artist  and  made  his  living  as 
a  photographer;  still  is  not  sure  what  he  waNts 
most  to  do — except  sail!  A  bachelor,  he  has  an 
apartment  in  Laurel  Canyon  and  a  house  at  the 
beach;  a  white  dog  named  "Pussycat"  whicH  fol- 
lows him  everywhere;  and  lots  of  dates  with  lots 
of  girls.  But  he's  never  so  much  as  been  enGaged. 


HOW  TO.DO  IT:  See  instructions  for  Troy 
Donahue.  The  system  for  solving  each  part 
of  this  puzzle  is  exactly  the  same,  though 
the  number  of  letters  may  vary — and,  of 
course,  so  do  the  missing  words.  GARDNER 
McKAY's  secret  is  two  words — six  letters 
each,    as    capitalized    in    the    story    above. 


GARDNER'S  SECRET  IS: 


I  have  a. 


against 


.alone 


Guess  the  SECRETS  of  the  STARS 


w*^ 


+s+f 


If  Mark  Damon  had  decided  to  becoMe  a  cowboy 
or  a  professor,  both  of  which  he  considered  at  one 
time  or  another,  he'd  surely  have  made  good.  Full 
of  energy  and  ambition,  he  obviously  got  moRe 
than  his  share  when  the  gray  matter  was  passed 
out.  Though  he  began  working  afTer  school  when 
he  was  seveN,  and  has  supported  himself  since  he 
was  thirteen,  he  made  straight  A's  in  school, 
graduated  from  U.C.L.A.  in  1954  while  he  ran  a 
succEssful  contest-answering  business  on  the  side. 


Since  then,  he's  appeared  on  thirty  TV  shows, 
made  eight  movies — the  latest,  "House  of  Usher" — 
and  has  a  new  record,  "Oh,  What  Cha  DO,"  on  the 
stands.  Born  Alan  Mark  Harris  in  Chicago,  on 
April  22,  1933,  he  refused  to  be  defeated  by  pQv- 
erty  or  a  broken  home  and,  having  decided  on  a 
career  as  an  actor,  takes  leSsons  in  dramatics, 
fencing,  riding  and  singing,  to  be  ready  for  any 
oppoRtunity.  He's  black-haired,  green-eyed,  cur- 
rently playing  the  field  romantically. 


HOW  TO  DO  IT:  See  instructions  for  Troy 
Donahue.  The  system  for  solving  each  part 
of  this  puzzle  is  exactly  the  same,  though 
the  number  of  letters  may  vary — and,  of 
course,  so  do  the  words.  MARK  DAMON's 
secret  contains  one  missing  word  of  ten 
letters,   as    capitalized    in   the    story   above. 


MARK'S  SECRET  IS: 


I   also  wanted  to  be  an. 
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Guess  the  SECRETS  of  the  STARS 


Nineteen-year-old  Tim  Considine 
hasn't  had  mucH  time  this  summer 
to  race  the  slick  Italian  sports  car 
which  is  the  priQe  of  his  heart.  He 
has  been  busy  playing  a  youthful 
James  Roosevelt  in  the  mOvie  ver- 
sion of  "Stxnrise  at  Campobello," 
and  shuttled  frOm  that  to  a  new 
TV  series,  My  Three  Sons,  in  which 
hE'H  be  seen  as  one  of  the  offspring 
of  Fred  MacMuRray,  come  fall.  But 
Tim  likes  acting — and  has,  ever 
since  he  snagGed  his  first  role,  in  a 
Red  Skelton  picture,  at  el  Even. 
Several  movies  later,  he  was  one  of 
the  stars  of  The  Mickey  Mouse 
Club  and,  last  seasoN,  played  a 
more  grown-up  role  in  Disney's 
"The  Swamp  Fox."  Born  in  Los 
Angeles,  on  December  31,  1940,  he 
comes  from  a  prominent  theatrical 
family  who  Wanted  no  part  of 
show  business  for  their  youngest. 
The  freckle-faced  k|d  out-maneu- 
vered them — and  now  aims  some- 
day to  be  a  director  and  producer. 
To  that  end,  he  has  been  taking 
courses  in  Writing,  film  editing  and 
business,  since  he  finisheD  high 
school  in  1958.  But  fans  hope  he'll 
be  acting  for  many  years  to  come. 


TIMS  SECRET  IS: 

I'd  rather  do 


than  go  to  a 


HOW  TO  DO  IT:  See  instructions  for  Troy 
Donahue.  The  system  for  solving  each  part 
of  this  puzzle  is  exactly  the  same,  though 
the  numher  of  letters  may  vary — and,  of 
course,  so  do  the  words.  TIM  CONSIDINE's 
secret  contains  two  words — eight  letters  and 
seven,    as    capitalized    in    the    story    ahove. 
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It's  not  always  thE  kids  from  Osh- 
kosh  and  Brooklyn  who  make  good 
in  Hollywood.  Dwayne  Hickman, 
Star  of  The  Many  Loves  Of  Dobie 
Gillis,  was  born  in  Los  Angeles — 
the  dAte,  May  18,  1934— and  has 
nEver  lived  anywhere  else.  He  got 
into  movies  when  he  was  ten  by 
taking  over  roles  as  his  brother 
DarRyl  outgrew  them;  can  still  be 
seen  in  re-runs  of  The  Bob  Cum- 
mings  Show,  in  which  he  played 
Bob's  young  nephew,  Chuck  Mac- 
Donald.  Until  actinG  began  to 
absorb  all  his  timE,  he  was  a  stu- 
dent, And  a  member  of  the  tennis 
team,  at  Loyola  College;  liked,  and 
was  good  aT,  golf  and  skin  diving. 
But  nowadays  his  leisuRe  is  de- 
voted mostly  to  his  snappy  sports 
car,  for  which  he  plunked  out 
$6,000  of  his  own  hard-earned  cash. 
Five-feet-nine  and  weighing  150, 
he  has  browN  hair  which  he 
bleached  relucTantly  last  year  for 
Dobie,  a  juicy  long-term  deal  for 
movies  and  TV  and,  most  recently, 
a  recording  contract.  But,  just  in 
case  none  of  these  pans  out,  he's 
bought  an  interesT  in  his  dad's 
insurance  buSiness  for  "security." 


DWAYNE'S  SECRET  IS: 

I  think  my 

are   the 


HOW  TO  DO  IT:  See  instructions  for  Troy 
Donahue.  The  system  for  solving  each  part 
of  this  puzzle  is  exactly  the  same,  though 
the  number  of  letters  may  vary — and,  of 
course,  so  do  the  missing  words.  DWAYNE 
HICKMAN's  secret  contains  two  words — 
seven  letters  and  eight,  as  capitalized  in  story. 


Until  he  was  signed  for  the  role  of 
SugarfooJ  three  years  ago,  Will 
HJJtchins  scarcely  knew  one  end 
of  a  horse  from  the  other — and 
couldn't  have  cared  less.  Now  he 
not  only  spends  most  of  his  work- 
ing hours  in  the  saddle,  he  has  also 
acquired  some  quarter-horses  of  his 
very  own,  and  spends  much  of  his 
free  Time  working  with  and  racing 
them.  Marshall  Lowell  Hutchason 
(his  real  name)  had  wanted  to  be 
an  actor,  howEver,  for  almost  as 
long-as  he  can  remember;  studied 
at  Pomona  and  U.C.L.A.,  and 
vaulted  into  the  saddle  from  one- 
shoT  roles  on  TV.  He's  also  made 
seveRal  movies;  would  like  one  day 
to  re-make  the  old  Harold  Lloyd 
comedies,  with  himself  as  star.  He's 
a  native  of  Los  Angeles,  born  May 
5,  1932,  and  a  gangly  six-feet-one 
with  blue  eyEs  and  sandy  hair.  A 
jazz  aficionaDo,  he  likes  to  watch 
fights — and  shadow-box  along  with 
the  fighters — and  has  been  known 
to  write  verse.  He  also  does  calis- 
thenics and  is  a  health-food  addict; 
plans  to  marry,  probably  an  actress, 
when  he  gets  around  to  it. 


WILL'S  SECRET  IS: 


As  a  kid, 
I 


HOW  TO  DO  IT:  See  instructions  for  Troy 
Donahue.  The  system  for  solving  each  part 
of  this  puzzle  is  exactly  the  same,  though 
the  number  of  letters  may  vary — and,  of 
course,  so  do  the  words.  WILL  HUTCHINS' 
secret  contains  one  missing  word  of  nine 
letters,    as    capitalized   in   the    story    above. 


Guess  the  SECRETS  of  the  STARS 


Meanwhile,  Back  at  the  Farm 


a  farm  boy!"  Truly,  after  twenty-five 
years  of  broadcasting,  Johnny  and 
Penny  Olsen  had  come  home.  The  pair 
of  radio  and  television  performers  who 
once,  out  of  sheer  nostalgia,  had  deco- 
rated a  swank  Park  Avenue  apartment 
as  a  farmhouse,  are  now  running  a 
real  farm  in  Wisconsin. 

What's  more,  they  are  loving  every 
moment  of  it,  even  though  Johnny  has 
commuted  150,000  miles,  and  Penny 
50,000  miles,  to  secure  those  moments! 
The  dual  life  presents  interesting  con- 
trasts. The  Johnny  Olsen  who  tells  all 
about  it,  over  luncheon  at  one  of  the 
outdoor  cafes  in  Rockefeller  Plaza, 
bears  little  outward  resemblance  to 
that  blue-jeaned  milker. 

But  his  love  for  the  land  remains 
undiluted.  "We're  farming  for  real, 
again,"  he  says,  recalling  that  he  first 
learned  about  farming  in  the  prairie 
town  of  Windom,  Minnesota.  "We  lived 
in  town.  My  father  worked  on  the 
highway,  but  we  had  land  outside  town 
—and  Dad  believed  in  raising  his  own 
help.  We  kids  planted  and  harvested 
the  crops." 

The  farm  had  no  stock,  but  in  town 
the  Olsens  kept  two  cows.  "With  a  fam- 
ily of  ten  children,  it  took  that  many 
to  keep  us  in  milk.  My  brother  and  I 
had  to  milk  them  night  and  morning. 
I  sang  some  of  my  best  concerts  to  those 
cows."  Johnny  also  learned  how  to 
build.  "My  mother  always  had  some 
project  going — enclosing  a  porch  or 
making  a  trellis  or  doing  over  a  room. 
I  was  carpenter,  painter,  paperhanger." 

He  was  to  find  use  for  all  these  skills 
in  the  future.  But  Johnny,  in  those 
days,  burned  to  leave  it  behind.  "All 
I  wanted  to  do  was  sing  on  the  radio. 
I  worked  for  free  for  more  home-made 
stations  than  I  can  now  remember  call 
letters  to  match." 

Johnny  had  it  made,  he  thought, 
when  he  went  to  WIBA,  at  Madison, 
Wisconsin.  "I  was  the  'Buttermilk  Kid,' 
with  a  wake-up  show  all  my  own."  His 
next  jump  was  to  WTMJ,  Milwaukee. 
"Daytimes,  I'd  be  on  the  air  for  hours; 
nights,  I'd  sing  for  dances  at  nearby 
towns.  In  my  own  eyes,  at  least,  I 
was   the   hottest  thing   in   sight." 

It  was  at  one  of  those  dances  that 
he  met  Penny  Powers,  daughter  of  a 
prosperous  farmer  at  Stevens  Point, 
Wisconsin.  Johnny  courted  Penny  by 
making  up  new  verses  for  songs  and 
dedicating  them  to  her  on  the  air. 

Their  marriage  led  to  a  professional 
partnership.  First  in  Chicago  and  later 
I  in  New  York,  they  have  had  all  kinds 
of  shows.  They  hit  the  peak  of  radio 
and  were  among  the  first  to  gamble 
on  television.  Their  intimate,  informal 
Rumpus  Room  is  still  remembered  by 
loyal  fans.  In  some  of  the  later  shows, 
Johnny  alone  was  featured,  while 
Penny  worked  off-camera,  caring  for 
production  and  business  details. 

Professionally,  Johnny  and  Penny 
have  hit  both  peaks  and  depressions. 
One  period  which  tested  their  courage 
was  filled  with  disasters.  Burglars  stole 
their  possessions  and  set  fire  to  their 
apartment;  their  shows  were  cancelled; 


(Continued  from  page  44) 

and,  to  cap  the  climax,  Penny  had  to 
have  emergency  surgery. 

Bouncing  back,  they  made  a  bold 
move  to  the  suburbs.  Recalling  it, 
Johnny  says,  "There  were  times  when 
we  couldn't  afford  either  the  time  or 
the  money  to  commute,  but  Penny  and 
I  felt  shut  up  in  the  city.  We  need  some 
land  around  us." 

They  were  glad  to  have  the  security 
of  that  land  when,  about  four  years 
ago,  television  underwent  a  major 
change.  Shows  began  moving  to  Holly- 
wood. Other  filmed  and  taped  shows 
filled  the  schedules.  Performers  moved 
with  the  shows.  Only  a  few  live  broad- 
casts continued  to  originate  in  New 
York.  But  Johnny  and  Penny  stayed. 

"At  the  end  of  1958,"  he  remembers, 
"I  was  down  to  one  show  a  week.  But, 
thank  goodness,  the  time  had  come 
when  we  were  able  to  take  things  a  bit 
easier.  California  wasn't  for  us.  We  had 
just  finished  rebuilding  our  place  in 
Greenwich,  Connecticut.  We  enjoyed  it. 
That's  where  we  planned  to  live,  the 
rest  of  our  lives." 

To  celebrate  their  new  leisure,  they 
spent  Christmas  in  Wisconsin  with 
Penny's  Aunt  Liz.  There  is  a  special 
warmth  in  Johnny's  voice  as  he  speaks 
of  Penny's  Aunt  Liz,  the  former  Miss 
Elizabeth  Kortendick,  who,  when  she 
was  past  sixty,  became  Mrs.  Arthur 
Haas.  "After  their  marriage,"  Johnny 
recalls  fondly,  "the  first  thing  that  Art 
Haas  did  was  to  build  a  new  house  for 
her  on  the  farm  that  had  been  in  his 
family.  They  had  seven  wonderful  years 
together  before  he  died  ten  years  ago." 

For  the  Haases,  Johnny  and  Penny 
took  the  place  of  the  children  they 
never  had.  Johnny  says,  "They  always 
wanted  us  to  move  to  'the  big  house' 
on  the  property  and  work  the  farm, 
but  we  always  had  to  refuse.  Not  that 
we  didn't  think  about  it.  It's  a  beautiful 
place,  on  the  Fox  River,  just  two  miles 
from  Lake  Michigan  and  the  island 
where  Penny's  grandfather  first  settled. 
There  are  one-hundred-fifty  acres  of 
land,  equipped  with  every  modern  ma- 
chine. But,  as  much  as  we  liked  it,  we 
always  had  to  refuse.  We  wanted  to 
stand  on  our  own  feet.  We  always  had 
that  career  to  worry  about." 

After  her  husband's  death,  Aunt  Liz 
— in  every  letter,  every  long-distance 
call — repeated  her  invitation,  "Do  come 
home."  By  Christmas,  1958,  the  Olsens 
were  in  a  mellower  mood.  Their  record 
of  success  was  solid.  Financially,  they 
were  comfortable.  With  only  one  show 
to  do,  the  pressure  had  slacked  off. 
Johnny  says,  "By  the  time  we  set  down 
at  the  Milwaukee  airport  and  rented  a 
car  to  drive  to  the  farm,  we  felt  as 
though  we  were  discovering  Wisconsin 
for  the  first  time." 

Day  by  day,  their  enjoyment  in- 
creased. They  tramped  through  the 
blue-white  snow  on  the  rolling  hills, 
a  little  giddy  from  the  exercise  in  the 
crisp,  cold,  thin  air.  Johnny  helped  the 
tenant  farmer  with  the  chores,  marvel- 
ing at  the  milking  machines  and  the 
well-equipped    dairy.    ("Hand    milking 


is  reserved  only  for  show-off  moments," 
he  explained  parenthetically.) 

In  the  kitchen,  fragrant  with  the 
smell  of  good  food,  Penny  joined  Aunt 
Liz  in  preparing  the  traditional  holiday 
delicacies  for  relatives  and  old  friends. 
In  the  company  of  people  they  loved, 
they  laughed  and  sang  and  visited. 
Johnny  says,  "Perhaps  it  was  prophetic. 
We  left  our  work  clothes  in  'our'  room 
and  told  Aunt  Liz,  'We'll  be  back.'  " 

Hints  of  the  late  northern  spring  were 
in  the  air  when  they  arrived  to  spend 
Easter.  Johnny  chuckles  when  he  re- 
calls, "We  walked  into  a  situation.  Aunt 
Liz  had  us  surrounded.  Her  lawyer  was 
there,  too.  She  announced  that,  at 
eighty,  she  was  getting  no  younger.  It 
was  now  or  never.  Either  she  turned 
the  farm  over  to  us,  right  then,  or  she 
would  will  it  to  some  charity  no  one 
had  ever  heard  of." 

Johnny  and  Penny  talked  it  over.  "It 
was  Good  Friday,  and  we  always  seem 
to  make  major  decisions  on  that  day. 
We  both  had  the  feeling  that  this  was 
where  we  belonged.  Farming  was  what 
we  wanted  to  do  next.  With  only  one 
show  a  week,  I  could  fly  into  New  York 
and  be  back  the  next  day." 

Penny  took  charge  of  disposing  of 
their  Connecticut  property.  "She  did 
right  well,  too,"  says  Johnny  proudly. 
"Because  of  all  the  improvements  we 
had  made,  she  was  able  to  sell  it  in 
two  days.  We  even  came  out  a  little 
ahead."  Penny's  elegant  show  gowns 
and  furs  were  stored  deep  in  the  ward- 
robe. Johnny's  garaged  Cadillac  gave 
way  to  an  aged,  hard-working  jalopy 
as  the  two  settled  down  to  the  chal- 
lenging job  of  running  a  sixty-head 
herd  of  cattle  and  remodelling  the  fifty- 
year-old  "big  house"  in  Wisconsin. 

Penny,  who  has  always  said  that 
cooking  was  her  hobby,  had  ample  op- 
portunity to  exercise  her  art.  Workmen 
and  visitors  swarmed  over  the  place. 
The  coffee  pot  was  never  off  the  stove. 
Johnny  still  laughs  about  one  incident: 
"She  practically  won  a  medal  the  day 
a  carpenter  confessed  he  didn't  really 
need  to  come  out  to  straighten  a  door 
that  particular  day.  He  just  wanted 
some  more  of  Penny's  good  cooking!" 

He  can  chuckle,  too,  about  the  ironies 
of  fate  and  television.  "The  minute  we 
moved,  show  offers  began  coming  in. 
Before  I  quite  realized  what  was  hap- 
pening, I  was  working  sixteen  shows  a 
week."  His  schedule  has  now  tapered 
off  a  bit,  but  he  still  must  be  in  New 
York  from  Monday  through  Friday. 
Penny  comes  in  every  fourth  week. 
The  long  commuting  distance  has 
stacked  up  air  hours  and  miles.  They  ' 
now  maintain  a  small  apartment  in 
New  York,  but  have  no  intention  of 
moving  back. 

"Aunt  Liz  looks  ten  years  younger," 
Johnny  smiles  contentedly,  "and  we're 
ten   times   happier.    I'll   work   in   tele- 
vision as  long  as  there  are  shows  that 
suit  me.  But  make  no  mistake  about  it.    t 
We're    now    farmers.    Here    we    have    V 
found  a  maturity,  an  hour-by-hour  joy    R 
in  living  that  we've  never  before  known. 

"Penny  and  I  have  come  home." 
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What's  That  Name  Again? 


{Continued  from  page  46) 
shows.  In  fact,  the  public  itself  has 
reason  to  be  grateful  to  type-casting. 
Look  at  the  makebelieve  cast  list  at  the 
beginning  of  this  story.  The  names  may 
not  be  as  familiar  as  James  Garner's  or 
June  Allyson's,  but  the  first  glimpse  of 
the  accompanying  faces  can  be  just  as 
solid  a  guarantee  of  good  performances 
in  an  exciting  script.  They  are  more 
than  "character  actors."  Often,  they 
have  the  most  important  role,  next  to 
the  regular  hero's.  But  they  seldom  get 
"guest  star"  billing — and,  when  they  do, 
few  viewers  catch  the  credit. 

Hollywood  casting  directors  call  them 
"the  types."  Without  them,  without 
type-casting,  many  television  shows 
would  disappear  in  a  cloud  of  celluloid. 
Almost  every  dramatic  series  features 
one  or  two  of  them  each  week,  and  you 
see  their  faces  more  often  than  your 
favorite  stars'. 

What  do  these  people  do?  What  is 
type-casting  all  about?  Well,  the  fic- 
titious but  utterly  logical  cast  list  on 
the  opening  pages  of  this  story  should 
give  you  a  hint.  And  the  list  could  go 
on  and  on,  as  it  reached  deeper  and 
deeper  into  the  storehouse  of  "types" 
that  fill  the  mind  of  every  casting  direc- 
tor from  Hollywood  to  New  York. 

When  a  casting  director  needs  an 
actress  to  play  a  tweedy,  love-starved 
female,  his  mind  almost  automatically 
selects  the  name  of  Nancy  Kulp.  The 
name  may  mean  nothing  to  you.  But,  if 
you've  ever  watched  The  Bob  Cum- 
mings  Show  (now  in  re-run  as  Love 
That  Bob!) ,  you  undoubtedly  remember 
that  tall,  bespectacled  female  of  the 
species  known  as  "Bird  Watcher."  That 
is  Nancy  Kulp,  who  has  appeared  in  so 
many  similar  TV  roles  that  only  the 
Internal  Revenue  Department  can  keep 
count. 

Does  she  love  type-casting?  You  bet! 

But  there  are  plenty  of  other  tele- 
vision actors  who  are  just  as  rigidly  set 
against  the  practice.  Type-casting  has 
caused  many  famous  blow-ups  on 
Hollywood's  television  sound  stages, 
and  the  "blow-up  rate"  has  recently 
risen  drastically.  Because  of  the  fre- 
quency with  which  homes  are  flooded 
with  dramatic  series,  actors  quickly  be- 
come identified  with  their  TV  roles. 
Sometimes,  they  rebel  against  this. 

This  fear  does  not  afflict  the  estab- 
lished "types."  They  look  at  the  dis- 
contented "leading  players"  who  have 
gone  on  record  with  their  dissatisfac- 
tion— such  top  stars  as  Robert  Young, 
Bob  Cummings,  Ann  Sothern  and  Jack 
Webb — with  a  bemused  smile.  For  they 
know  that  type-casting  can — and  often 
does — make  themselves  rich,  as  rich  as 
many  of  Hollywood's  most  widely- 
recognized  stars. 

But  what  about  their  artistic  aspira- 
tions?    Are    they    frustrated    because 
almost    no    one    outside    the    industry 
knows  their  names,  though  every  tele- 
viewer can  recognize  their  faces?  How 
T    often  have  you  sat  before  your  TV  set 
v    and  seen  a  familiar  but  unstarred  face 
R    on  the  screen  and  said  to  yourself,  "Oh, 
yes,     him  —  what's-his-name?  —  he's 
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great!"  This  is  the  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  television's  "types": 
The  face  is  familiar,  but.  .  .  . 

Yet  it  is  from  this  cohesive  group  of 
often-used  actors  that  all  the  nice  words 
about  type-casting  are  voiced.  The 
heavy  scheduling  of  Westerns  on  TV 
has  been  one  of  the  greatest  boons  to 
supporting  players  since  the  days  of 
Thespis.  Whenever  the  outlaw  gang 
rides  into  town,  there  may  be  a  half- 
dozen  or  so  "bad  guys."  And  a  limited 
number  of  these  naughty  boys  have 
earned  enough  in  television  to  goldplate 
their  pintos! 

Barely  a  television  day  goes  by  with- 
out some  lawman  (quite  possibly  Pat 
McVey,  a  favorite  sheriff)  firing  lead 
into  such  worthy  villains  as  John 
Dehner,  Jack  Elam,  Anthony  Caruso. 
Their  faces  are  most  familiar,  but  their 
names  are  almost  lost  in  the  credits.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  if  their  names  became 
too  well  known,  it  might  be  injurious  to 
their  careers.  The  more  they  can  bite 
the  dust  without  becoming  stars,  the 
bigger  their  swimming  pools  grow. 

Villainy  also  pays  off  for  John  Car- 
radine  of  the  lean  and  hungry  look, 
Karl  Swenson  of  the  many  dialects, 
Bartlett  Robinson  of  the  suave  profes- 
sional manner — though  they  seldom  sit 
a  saddle  or  tote  shootin'  irons.  And, 
whether  on  the  side  of  the  law  or  not, 
apparently  no  country  store  can  be  kept 
by  anyone  except  Roscoe  Ates  of  the 
chattering  teeth,  no  desert  mine  pros- 
pected by  any  old-timer  except 
weatherbeaten  Will  Wright. 

The  glamour  girls  are  not  forgotten 
in  the  gold  rush,  either.  With  almost  all 
series  headed  by  male  stars,  such 
beauties  as  Marie  Windsor,  Karen 
Steele,  Gloria  Talbott  or  Adele  Mara 
often  get  the  leading  feminine  role.  And 
it  adds  an  extra  fillip  to  the  plot,  not 
knowing  whether  any  one  of  them  will 
almost  be  the  death  of  the  hero — or  turn 
right  around  and  save  his  life. 

Such  talented  lasses  as  Fay  Spain  and 
Virginia  Christine  may  be  a  shady  lady 
or  a  damsel  in  distress.  But  like  all  the 
others — even  those  sterling  character 
actresses  Lurene  Tuttle  and  Ellen 
Corby,  whose  principles  are  usually 
high  but  whose  methods  of  carrying 
them  out  are  often  devious — the  distaff 
side  has  one  thing  in  common:  Their 
presence  spells  trouble  for  our  hero! 

Why  are  these  same  faces  seen  week 
after  week,  when  there  are  hundreds  of 
eager  actors  "outside  the  gates"  burst- 
ing to  take  their  places?  One  good 
reason  is  that  these  same  performers 
now  have  their  particular  "type  roles" 
down  to  a  T,  and  are  completely 
dependable  when  the  camera  starts  to 
roll  and  every  minute  costs  money. 

The  second  reason  is  the  way  a  cast- 
ing director's  mind  works.  At  any  major 
studio,  this  director  may  have  a  hun- 
dred parts  to  fill  each  week.  His  starting 
point  for  filling  them  is,  basically,  the 
script  he  receives  from  the  producer.  On 
the  "character  list"  page,  after  the 
major  leading  roles  are  disposed  of,  will 
come  perhaps  a  dozen  other  roles,  listed 


simply  as  "Bartender,"  or  "Fat 
Woman,"  or  "Dance  Hall  Girl,"  or  "Hill- 
billy." From  this  sketchy  description,  a 
picture  will  automatically  flash  in  the 
casting  director's  mind,  just  as  it  had 
appeared  in  the  author's. 

For  each  of  these  pictures,  there  is  a 
face  to  fit — that  of  an  actor  known  to 
the  casting  director  through  years  of 
experience.  And  these  actors  go  to  great 
pains  to  make  sure  those  pictures 
"flash"  again  and  again.  They  specialize 
in  playing  these  recurrent  roles,  and 
viewers  are  accustomed  to  their 
familiar  faces  ( "what's  -  his  -  name 
again?").  So  is  the  casting  director.  But 
he  knows  the  name — and  the  address  to 
go  with  it. 

Thus,  when  the  role  of  a  bartender 
comes  up — and,  in  Westerns,  it  comes 
up  week  after  week — the  first  picture 
that  flashes  in  most  directors'  minds  is 
that  of  an  actor  named  Sam  Buffington. 
Who?  Well,  you  may  never  have  heard 
the  name,  but  the  face  is  well  engraved 
in  your  mind.  Sam  has  strapped  more 
aprons  around  his  middle  than  the 
average  housewife.  And,  when  it  comes 
to  tending  bar  for  telefilm,  Sam  knows 
the  technique  down  to  the  last  drop. 

Buffington  is  rightly  proud  of  his 
abilities  as  a  character  actor,  and  has 
now  received  the  ultimate  recognition: 
Next  season,  he  is  scheduled  to  co-star 
as  a  continuing  character — this  time, 
not  as  a  bartender,  but  as  an  early 
Denver  police  chief  in  the  new  Western 
mystery  series,  Whispering  Smith. 
Relying  on  his  built-in-qualities  as  a 
bluff  but  kindly  Westerner,  the  former 
New  Englander  (once  a  deejay  in 
Rhode  Island)  will  be  able  to  handle 
this  new  role  without  altering  the 
"basic  image"  he  has  built  up. 

Beyond  Buffington,  the  list  can  go  on 
and  on.  There  are  men  who  specialize 
in  playing  such  roles  as  carriage  drivers 
in  Central  Park  (Clem  Bevans), 
Chinese  lieutenants  (Phil  Ahn),  and 
even  apes  (N'gi) .  You  might  think  that 
Reta  Shaw  would  have  had  her  fill,  by 
now,  of  playing  fat-lady  or  bossy  roles 
(you've  seen  her  as  Fibber  McGee's 
mother-in-law,  as  the  domineering  wife 
in  The  Ann  Sothern  Show,  and  with  the 
dear,  departed  Mr.  Peepers) . 

But  Reta  has  no  quarrel  with  type- 
casting; it  keeps  her  in  bon  bons.  In 
fact,  character  actors  and  actresses  go 
to  great  lengths  to  make  sure  they  are 
remembered  by  casting  directors  at  that 
crucial  moment  when  a  performer's 
name  is  penciled  in  beside  a  part.  Often, 
the  "Academy  Players  Directory"  (the 
bible  of  the  casting  offices)  pictures 
such  actors — not  in  glamour  shots — but 
made  up  for  their  usual  roles.  Both 
Kelton  Garwood  and  Kay  Kuter,  two 
men  who  specialize  in  portraying  hill- 
billies from  the  Kentucky  backwoods, 
are  pictured  in  their  overalls  and  floppy 
felt  hats  in  the  Directory. 

So  beneficent  has  type -casting  been 
to  such  players  that  they  will  do  almost 
anything  to  insure  that  their  "image"  is 
projected  on  the  minds  of  directors. 
Some  even  change  their  names.  The 
Directory  lists  one  actor  by  the  name 


of  Kubla  Khan,  and  he  plays,  of  course, 
an  Oriental  wrestler  or  harem  attend- 
ant. Because  of  the  constant  pressure  on 
casting  directors,  who  seldom  have  the 
time  (and  thus  the  inclination)  to  seek 
out  unknowns  for  these  roles,  such 
insurance  as  the  use  of  a  "typical  name" 
pays  off. 

Meanwhile,  to  the  top  character 
actor  who  is  well-established  on  TV, 
type -casting  is  nothing  less  than  a 
gravy  train.  You'll  hear  few  complaints 
from  the  players  we've  pictured,  many 
of  whom  have  been  big  stars  in  other 
fields.  Dehner  is  Paladin  in  radio's  ver- 
sion of  Have  Gun,  Will  Travel.  Buffing- 
ton  was  radio's  Luke  Slaughter.  And 
Swenson  was,  for  many  years,  both 
Lorenzo  Jones  and  the  Lord  Henry  of 
Our  Gal  Sunday,  two  of  broadcasting's 
long-run  dramatic  serials. 

In  the  field  of  daytime  drama,  both 
Swenson  and  Robinson  (who  was 
radio's  first  Perry  Mason)  have  played 
the  heroine's  husband  in  the  TV  version 
of  Portia  Faces  Life.  Pat  McVey  was 
Steve  Wilson  in  TV's  original  Big  Town 
(still  being  shown  under  various  titles), 
is  also  the  commanding  officer  in  Boots 
and  Saddles.  Gloria  Talbott  has  had  a 
continuing  role  in  Disney's  Zorro  series. 

Ellen  Corby,  too,  has  had  a  con- 
tinuing role  as  the  spunky  small-town 
editor  among  the  Texas  Ranger  exploits 
of  Trackdown.  And  Lurene  Tuttle  is 
not  only  the  "Mother  Day"  of  TV's 
Life  With.  Father  but  has  played  the 
movie  mama  of  Debbie  Reynolds — and 
has  a  real-life  daughter,  Barbara  Ruick. 

Most  have  had  excellent  stage  ex- 
perience and  almost  all  have  had  top 
roles  in  motion  pictures.  Carradine  is  a 
fine  Shakespearean  actor  (a  role  he  has 
also  played,  more  humorously,  in  the 
Ozzie  And  Harriet  series)  and  has  made 
many  a  classic  "horror"  film.  Marie 
Windsor  was  a  Broadway  musical  com- 
edy star,  Adele  Mara  sang  and  danced 
for  Cugat,  before  making  movies. 

But,  even  in  big  roles  on  the  big 
screen,  the  "femmes  fatales"  have 
tended  to  run  true  to  type.  Fay  Spain 
co-starred  with  Rod  Steiger  in  "Al 
Capone" — and  Karen  Steele  played  the 
wife  of  gangster  "Legs  Diamond"! 

With  such  talent  available,  there 
seems  little  hope  (or  fear)  that  type- 
casting will  ever  disappear  from  the 
Hollywood  scene.  Leading  actors  will 
continue  to  play  the"  roles  they  "look 
like,"  the  parts  audiences  are  accus- 
tomed to  seeing  them  in.  The  same  bad 
hombres  will  bite  the  dust.  The  same 
gals  will  have  hearts  of  gold. 

Don't  believe  for  a  minute,  though, 
that  all  Hollywood  is  unhappy  about 
this  state  of  affairs.  Ask  John  Carradine. 
He's  made  a  very  tidy  living  from 
"type-casting,"  playing  variations  on 
his  "basic  image."  The  next  time  a 
script  rolls  around  with  a  part  for  a  tall, 
gaunt  and  fervent  "talker"  (be  it  a 
patent -medicine  salesman,  an  old-time 
actor  or  backwoods  preacher),  you  can 
bet  your  complete  collection  of  TV 
repair  bills  that  Mr.  Carradine  will  be 
first  in  the  minds  of  casting  directors 
...  all  because  the  face  is  familiar — and 
they  know  the  name! 

(Faces-with  names— are  on  page  72!) 
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STAR  CANDIDS  YOU'LL  TREASURE 


5.  Alan  Ladd 
11.  Elizabeth   Taylor 
15.  Frank  Sinatra 

18.  Rory  Calhoun 

19.  Peter  Lawford 
25.  Dale  Evans 
34.  Roy  Rogers 

5 1 .  Doris  Day 
56.  Perry  Como 
74.  John  Wayne 
84.  Janet  Leigh 
92.  Guy  Madison 
105.  Vic  Damone 
109.  Dean  Martin 


128.  Debbie  Reynolds 
136.  Rock  Hudson 

139.  Debra  Paget 

140.  Dale  Robertson 

141.  Marilyn  Monroe 
145.  Marlon  Brando 

147.  Tab  Hunter 

148.  Robert  Wagner 
175.  Charlton  Heston 
187.  Jeff  Richards 
194.  Audrey  Hepburn 
198.  Gale  Storm 
202.  George  Nader 
207.  Eddie  Fisher 
213.  James  Dean 
215.  Kim  Novak 

219.  Natalie  Wood 

221.  Joan  Collins 

222.  Jayne  Mansfield 

223.  Sal  Mineo 
225.  Elvis  Presley 

227.  Tony  Perkins 

228.  Clint  Walker 

229.  Pat  Boone 

230.  Paul  Newman 

231.  Don  Murray 
233.  Pat  Wayne 
235.  Anita  Ekberg 

240.  Patti  Page 

241.  Lawrence  Welk 

245.  Hugh  O'Brian 

246.  Jim  Arness 


249.  John  Saxon 

250.  Dean  Stockwell 

252.  Warren  Berlinger 

253.  James  MacArthur 

254.  Nick  Adams 

255.  John  Kerr 

256.  Harry  Belafonte 

258.  Luana  Patten 

259.  Dennis  Hooper 

260.  Tom  Trvon 

261.  Tommy  Sands 

262.  Will  Hutchins 

263.  James  Darren 

264.  Ricky  Nelson 

265.  Faron  Young 

266.  Jerry  Lee  Lewis 

267.  Ferlin  Husky 

268.  Dolores  Hart 

269.  James  Garner 

270.  Everly  Brothers 
272.  Sandra  Dee 

274.  Robert  Culp 

275.  Michael  Ansara 

276.  Jack  Kelly 

277.  Darlene  Gillespie 

278.  Annette  Funicello 

279.  David  Stollery 

280.  Tim  Considine 

282.  Johnny  Mathis 

283.  David  Nelson 

284.  Shirley  Temple 

285.  Pat  Conway 

286.  Bob  Horton 

287.  John  Payne 

288.  David  Janssen 

289.  Dick  Clark 

291.  Carol  Lynley 

292.  Jimmie  Rodgers 

293.  Guy  Williams 

294.  Frankie  Avalon 

295.  John  Gavin 

296.  Lee  Remick 

297.  Diane  Varsi 

298.  Joanne  Woodward 

299.  Teddy  Randazzo 

300.  Paul  Anka 

301.  Peter  Brown 

302.  Edd  Byrnes 


303.  Joni  James 

304.  Jock  Mahoney 

305.  Jim  Franciscus 

306.  EfremZimbalist.Jr, 

307.  John  Smith 

308.  Lloyd  Bridges 

309.  John  Russell 

310.  Gene  Barry 

311.  Chuck  Connors 

312.  Geo.  Montgomery 

313.  Graig  Stevens 

314.  Steve  McQueen 

315.  Conway  Twitty 

316.  Ty  Hardin 

317.  Charles  Bronson 

318.  Fabian 

319.  Roger  Smith 

320.  Tuesday  Weld 

321.  Dion 

322.  Bobby  Darin 

323.  Steve  Rowland 

324.  Ken  Miller 

325.  Connie  Francis 

326.  James  Broderick 

327.  Eric  Fleming 

328.  Clint  Eastwood 

329.  Gardner  McKay 

330.  Connie  Stevens 


331.  Millie  Perkins 

332.  Burt  Reynolds 

333.  Richard  Long 

334.  Roger  Moore 

335.  Van  Williams 

336.  Peter  Breck 

337.  Arlene  Howell 

338.  Michael  Landon 

339.  Pernell  Roberts 

340.  David  Ladd 

341.  Bob  Conrad 

342.  Dwayne  Hickman 

343.  Dorothy  Provine 

344.  Don  Durant 

345.  Robert  Fuller 

346.  Peggy  Castle 

347.  Patty  McCormack 

348.  Bobby  Rydell 

349.  Anthony  Eisley 

350.  Johnny  Restivo 

351.  Doug  McClure 

352.  George  Hamilton 

353.  Robin  Luke 

354.  Dodie  Stevens 

355.  Rod  Lauren 

356.  Troy  Donahue 

357.  Steven  Boyd 

358.  Paul  Evans 
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WORLD-WIDE,   DEPT.  WG-9 
112  Main  St.,  Ossining,  N.  Y. 

I   enclose  $ for    candid 

pictures  of  my  favorite  stars  and  have  circled 
the  numbers  of  the  ones  you  are  to  send  me 
by  return   mail. 


Name. 
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City .  . 


Zone State 

Send   cash   or  money  order.    12   pictures  for 

$1;  6  for  50c. 

(NO   ORDERS    LESS   THAN    50   CENTS) 
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Evolution  of  a  Rebel 


(Continued  from  page  27) 
wedding  took  place  in  October,  on  cam- 
era, anyone  with  any  imagination  or 
perception  could  have  heard  the  sighs  of 
relief  and  happiness  that  covered  the 
country.  Even  the  officiating  minister 
added  to  the  realism  of  the  occasion. 
The  Reverend  Sidney  Lanier,  assistant 
rector  of  St.  Thomas's  Episcopal  Church 
in  New  York,  was  already  familiar  to 
many  in  As  The  World  Turns'  large 
audience  because  he  had  appeared  on 
TV  before,  including  the  CBS  religious 
series,  Lamp  Unto  My  Feet. 

In  a  sense,  all  this  was  a  kind  of 
personal  triumph  for  Mark  Rydell.  As 
Jeff,  he  had  been  a  rebellious  and 
spoiled  rich  boy,  with  a  reputation  for 
getting  involved  in  trouble.  After  Jeff 
met  Penny  Hughes,  there  had  been  a 
turning  point.  For  her  sake,  he  wanted 
to  become  the  man  he  knew  he  could 
be. 

"Our  audience  was  sensitive  to  these 
changes  in  Jeff,"  Mark  observed.  "In 
some  ways,  his  hostility  and  rebellion, 
his  search  for  maturity,  had  paralleled 
my  own.  I  had  welcomed  the  opportuni- 
ty to  live  out  some  of  my  own  prob- 
lems in  Jeff.  So  it  was  especially  satis- 
fying to  me  when  the  mail  began  to 
pour  in." 

Mark's  early  rebellions,  in  his  teens, 
were  many  of  the  usual  ones  of  teen- 
agers. Against  parents  who,  he  thought, 
didn't  understand  him — and  whom  he 
didn't  understand.  "Now  I  know  they 
are  sweet,  wonderful  people,  so  encour- 
aging to  me.  But  then,  I  thought  they 
stood  in  the  way  of  what  I  wanted  to 
do."  He  rebelled  against  other  author- 
ity— school,  all  restraints  which  inter- 
fered with  concentrating  on  the  music 
he  thought  was  going  to  be  his  whole 
life. 

"I  almost  became  a  juvenile  delin- 
quent because  of  my  passion  for  music," 
he  smiles.  "When  I  was  supposed  to  be 
in  school,  I  was  downtown  at  some 
concert.  I  literally  sneaked  out  of  a 
window  at  night  to  hear  fine  jazz  mu- 
sicians— men  like  Teddy  Wilson  and  the 
late  Art  Tatum — in  night  clubs  where  a 
high-school  boy  had  no  business  to  be. 
The  doormen  got  to  know  me,  because 
I  hung  around  so  much,  and  would  let 
me  in.  I  would  sit  'way  back  in  a  cor- 
ner. No  one  ever  offered  me  a  drink— 
they  knew  I  was  just  a  kid— but  I  just 
drank  in  those  wonderful  sounds." 

He  was  a  student  then  at  the  High 
School  of  Science,  in  New  York,  his 
home  city.  "Because  my  father  wanted 
me  to  be  a  scientist.  I  was  battling  that 
strongly.  Now  my  father  is  happy  about 
what  I'm  doing.  When  my  name  went 
up  in  lights  in  front  of  the  Victoria 
Theater  on  Broadway — under  those  of 
Sal  Mineo  and  John  Cassavetes,  in 
'Crime  in  the  Streets' — my  father  found 
reasons  to  pass  the  theater  so  he  could 
point  out  the  marquee  to  friends.  Or 
my  mother  and  he  would  drive  past, 
just  so  they  could  look   at  it  again." 

Both  of  Mark's  parents  play  the 
piano,  enjoy  music.  His  sister,  five 
years  younger  than  himself,  is  talented 
in  dancing  and  acting,  and  in  writing. 


Mark  himself  just  "exploded"  into 
music,  as  he  puts  it.  When  he  was 
eleven.  "All  of  a  sudden,  you  discover 
something  you  like,  and  you  give  it 
hours  out  of  every  day.  In  two  years, 
I  did  about  eight  years  of  intensive 
practice.  I  was  playing  with  school 
orchestras,  at  summer  resort  hotels,  for 
dances  and  weddings  and  parties,  and 
I  loved  it." 

At  seventeen,  a  private  in  the  U.S. 
Army,  he  looked  like  a  kid  just  getting 
his  diploma  from  grade  school.  Already 
reaching  his  height  of  five-feet-ten,  he 
still  had  a  kind  of  baby  face,  with  clear 
hazel  eyes  under  smooth  dark  hair. 
Once,  while  stationed  in  Tokyo,  when 
he  wandered  off-limits  and  into  the 
hands  of  military  police,  he  made  capi- 
tal out  of  his  boyish  appearance — and 
out  of  his  flair  for  acting.  He  figured 
the  only  way  to  escape  punishment  was 
to  act  the  part  of  the  innocent  young- 
ster who  had  been  needled  into  going 
out  with  the  wise  guys  in  the  platoon. 
When  tears  actually  fell  from  Mark's 
eyes,  the  colonel  began  to  call  him 
"Son."  He  got  off  with  a  reprimand — a 
sharp  one,  but  nothing  worse. 

Discharged  from  service  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, Mark  was  still  planning  to  make 
piano  and  conducting  his  career.  Most 
of  his  free  time  in  San  Francisco  had 
been  spent  in  a  little  place  where  Dave 
Brubeck  then  played,  and  he  heard  all 
the  other  West  Coast  jazz  greats.  His 
classical  training  at  the  Juilliard  School 
of  Music  in  New  York,  and  at  the 
Chicago  Musical  College,  finally  took 
second  place  to  his  love  of  jazz.  He 
loved  the  beat,  the  rhythms,  the  way 
the  instruments  made  the  music  part  of 
themselves  and  it  became  part  of  them. 

After  a  while,  the  rebel  in  him  stirred 
once  more.  "I  had  a  great  urge  to  get 
closer  to  whatever  art  I  could  express. 
An  actor,  in  a  way,  is  his  own  instru- 
ment. He  works  only  through  himself." 


So  he  threw  himself  into  acting  with 
the  same  intensity  he  had  given  to 
music.  He  studied  with  Sanford  Meis- 
ner,  then  heading  the  Neighborhood 
Playhouse  in  New  York  (Gregory  Peck 
and  Joanne  Woodward  were  among  his 
fellow  students).  "Meisner  kept  me  un- 
der his  wing  for  seven  years.  I  couldn't 
have  had  better  guidance."  He  studied 
at  various  workshops — a  Shakespeare 
workship,  Richard  Nash's,  and  later  at 
the  Actors'  Studio,  where  early  this 
year  he  was  invited  to  work  as  a  di- 
rector. 

He  brought  hard  work  and  concen- 
tration to  this  training  and  he  got 
immeasurable  good  from  all  of  it. 
After  a  while,  his  TV  experience  began 
to  pile  up — until  now  he  can  count 
some  150  shows  on  which  he  has  ap- 
peared, mostly  doing  leads.  He  has 
played  in  the  dramatic  shows  of  the 
Alcoa-Goodyear  Theater,  Danger,  The 
Web,  Naked  City,  to  name  only  a  few. 

The  rebel  in  Mark  Rydell  stirred 
again.  "I  had  been  playing  villains,  was 
still  playing  villains.  And  I  should  have 
played  villains — because  I  was  a  kind 
of  hostile  young  man.  Perhaps  the  fact 
that  I  didn't  look  like  a  hard  guy  made 
me  all  the  more  successful  at  portray- 
ing one.  After  my  first  movie,  'Crime 
in  the  Streets,'  I  decided  that  never 
again  would  I  be  another  tough  guy 
until  I  had  proved  myself  in  other 
parts.  I  had  been  working  steadily  for 
five  years — and  this  decision  kept  me 
out  of  work  for  six  months,  but  I  stuck 
to  it." 

Although  Jeff  Baker  was  a  difficult 
boy  at  first,  he  was  soon  to  change. 
Mark  welcomed  the  part — felt  an  iden- 
tity with  Jeff  from  the  beginning.  "Like 
Jeff,  I  was  beginning  to  rediscover  all 
the  good  things  which  I  had  been 
ashamed  to  admit — the  positive  human 
values,  the  warm  and  good  friendships, 
the  expression  of  other  things  besides 
hostility  and  anger.  I  have  never  played 
anyone  who  cares  more  about  these 
things  than  Jeff  does." 

Before  their  TV  marriage,  Mark  Ry- 
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dell  and  Rosemary  Prinz  were  dating  I 
in  real  life.  An  interested  public  waited 
to  hear  more.  But  this  turned  out  to  be 
only  good  friendship — a  fine  and  happy 
relationship.  It  still  is.  A  wonderful  and 
charming  girl  like  Rosemary  and  an 
eligible  and  handsome  young  man  like 
Mark  could  find  romance  any  day — 
but,  in  this  case,  not  with  each  other. 

Right  now,  a  wife  could  move  in  and 
add  only  a  few  feminine  touches  to 
make  his  New  York  bachelor  apartment 
into  a  home  for  two.  His  grand  piano 
stands  open  in  the  living  room,  used 
only  for  his  own  pleasure  now  and  to 
entertain  friends.  He  has  a  fine  collec- 
tion of  jazz.  His  collection  of  paintings 
is  good — he  buys  only  what  he  likes.  A 
skyscraper  oil,  by  Victor  Riesenfeld, 
was  recently  borrowed  by  a  gallery  ex- 
hibiting the  artist's  work. 

In  the  mid-East-Side  neighborhood 
where  he  lives,  on  the  fringe  of  the 
business  and  TV  and  theater  districts, 
people  recognize  Mark  as  he  drops  by 
at  the  corner  soda  fountain  or  picks  up 
his  newspapers  at  the  stand.  He  con- 
siders this  a  tribute  simply  to  the  pop- 
ularity of  Jeff  Baker  and  As  The 
World  Turns.  In  restaurants,  he  catches 
sight  of  women  staring  at  him,  forgets 
for  a  moment  that  it's  Jeff  they  recog- 
nize. He  will  start  fixing  his  tie,  think- 
ing it  must  be  crooked.  "People  come 
up  to  me  and  say  such  nice  things,"  he 
says.  "Such  wonderfully  warm  and 
friendly  things." 

r  or  exercise — and  to  keep  the  pounds 
off  that  his  fondness  for  food  and  rich 
desserts  might  otherwise  put  on — Mark 
works  out  regularly  in  a  gym  fre- 
quented by  actors  who  go  there  for 
the  same  reasons.  Or  he  goes  out  to 
Wally  Cox's  farm  in  Connecticut,  where 
the  two  men  chop  down  trees,  even 
forge  some  of  their  own  tools.  Wally 
and  he  became  friends  when  Mark  ap- 
peared with  him  in  the  play,  "Moon- 
birds."  He  says,  "I  suppose  that  Wally 
is  about  the  nicest  human  being  I  have 
ever  met,  and  he  has  a  lovely  wife  and 
daughter.  When  I  visit  the  wonderful 
world  of  Wally  Cox,  I  get  a  chance  to 
do  all  the  outdoor  things  that  a  city 
boy  like  me  doesn't  usually  have." 

Most  recently,  he  has  been  working 
on  a  play  at  the  Actors'  Studio,  his 
biggest  directorial  assignment  to  date. 
It's  one  of  his  dreams  to  continue  com- 
bining directing  with  acting. 

A  few  months  ago,  Mark  turned  down 
a  nighttime  TV  series  that  offered  fab- 
ulous money.  He  felt  his  reasons  were 
sound.  First,  the  job  would  have  moved 
him  to  California,  away  from  the  New 
York  theater,  out  of  reach  of  the  direct- 
ing assignments  he  wants  to  continue. 
And  second,  it  would  probably  have 
meant  leaving  the  part  of  Jeff  Baker. 

"I  love  the  part  so  much  that  I 
couldn't  leave  it.  In  a  strange  way,  the 
little  town  of  Oakdale  and  the  environ- 
ment of  the  show  has  become  a  home  to 
me.  I  feel  as  if  I  have  a  fife  there.  The 
people  belong  to  me,  and  I  belong  to 
them.  I  wouldn't  like  to  give  any  of 
that  up." 

In  a  strange  way,  too,  the  angry 
young  man — the  erstwhile  rebel — has 
found   a  kind   of   contentment. 
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I  Never  Knew  Love  Could  Be  as  Wonderful  as  This! 


(Continued  from  page  49) 
unexpectedly,  she  popped  into  my 
life — in  the  form  of  Miss  Anita  Bryant. 
Cupid  fired  an  avalanche  of  arrows, 
each  one  of  which  found  its  mark  on 
me.  The  arrows  are  still  there.  And  it 
feels  wonderful.  .  .  . 

The  Big  Day  was  precisely  Saturday, 
May  29,  1959.  Miami  Beach— where  I 
live  and  work  as  a  deejay  with  radio 
Station  WINZ — was  bursting  its  glit- 
tering seams  with  the  frenetic  activity 
of  the  National  Deejay  Convention.  As 
a  Miami  resident  and  member  of  the 
celebrating  fraternity,  I  was  sort  of  a 
host.  So,  when  Anita's  recording  com- 
pany president,  Joe  Carlton,  asked  me 
if  I'd  drive  out  to  the  airport  to  pick 
her  up,  I  said,  "Why  not?"  I  hopped 
into  my  little  (dirty)  white  T-Bird  and 
zipped  off — quite  unaware  that  this  was 
to  be  the  most  important  meeting  of 
my  life. 

On  the  way,  I  wondered  vaguely 
what  she'd  be  like.  I'd  been  the  first 
deejay  to  play  her  then -current  hit 
record  '"Til  There  Was  You."  But 
aside  from  that,  I  didn't  know  anything 
about  her.  To  be  completely  honest — 
and  I've  never  even  admitted  this  to 
her — I  originally  thought  it  was  a  pretty 
square  record!  The  kids  picked  it.  You 
see,  each  week  I  invite  a  different 
"panel"  of  high-school  kids  to  listen 
to  the  200-odd  pop  record  submissions 
and  vote  which  I  should  air  on  my  7  to 
11  P.M.,   six-day-a-week  show. 

Well,  anyway,  Anita  looked  like 
her  photos:  Dark,  fluffy  hair,  a  sweet, 
sensitive  face,  and  a  figure — wow!  No 
wonder  she  was  voted  "Miss  Okla- 
homa" the  year  before!  The  first  thing 
she  did,  after  the  introductions,  was 
to  lean  over  and  give  me  a  big  kiss  on 
the  cheek.  "That's  for  launching  my 
record,"  she  said  softly.  "Thank  you." 

The  first  thing  I  did  was  to  turn 
beet-red,  grin  at  her  like  an  idiot — I 
hadn't  expected  such  a  warm  welcome 
— and  mutter,  "Why,  you're  .  .  .  you're 
welcome,  Miss  Bryant  .  .  ." 


I  drove  her  back  to  her  hotel.  It  was 
about  1  P.M.  Later,  a  bunch  of  us  went 
to  the  beach.  She  was  with  Nick  Todd, 
Pat  Boone's  brother.  I  didn't  know  it, 
but  she  was  going  with  him  then.  I 
tried  to  start  a  conversation  with  her. 
I  was  working  up  to  a  date  that  eve- 
ning— but  she  practically  ignored  me. 
I'm  kind  of  a  shy  guy,  so  I  didn't  pur- 
sue it  any  further.  I  told  her  I'd  see  her 
at  Convention  Hall  at  the  Americana, 
headquarters  for  the  night's  festivities. 

Anita  was  featured  singer  that  eve- 
ning at  the  Americana.  I  watched  her 
there  in  the  spotlight,  singing  her  heart 
out,  and  I  thought,  She's  so  beautiful. 
I  wonder  if  I'll  ever  get  to  know  her. 

After  Anita  finished,  I  table-hopped 
for  a  few  minutes,  half-heartedly  par- 
ticipating in  the  merrymaking.  Happy, 
noisy  cliques  were  jammed  together  in 
the  big,  smoky  hall,  spilling  over  the 
little  tables  and  choking  the  aisles.  I 
don't  dig  this  kind  of  revelry.  I  don't 
drink,  or  smoke,  or  enjoy  cocktail 
parties.  I  was  about  to  cut  out,  when 
Anita's  manager,  Allan  Clark,  grabbed 
me  by  the  elbow  and  propelled  me  to- 
wards their  table.  "C'mon,  Bob,  join 
us,  won't  you?"  he  said.  "The  evening's 
still  young." 

I  started  to  politely  beg  off,  but 
Anita  caught  my  eye  and  smiled  the 
warmest  smile  I'd  ever  seen.  I  melted. 
"Please,  Bob,"  she  said.  And  I  knew 
she  meant  it.  It  was  all  the  invitation 
I  needed. 

After  a  few  minutes,  I  saw  that 
Anita  wasn't  digging  this  phony  party - 
party  bit,  either.  She  was  starting  to 
cough  from  all  that  smoke  and  she  kept 
rubbing  her  eyes.  "How  about  taking  a 
breather,"  I  proposed.  "I've  got  my  car 
outside  and  we  can  refuel  on  oxygen. 
It's  getting  kind  of  thin  in  here." 

"Wonderful,"  she  agreed. 

As  we  threaded  our  way  through  the 
crowds,  I  planned  our  drive — I'd  shoot 
the  buggy  down  the  most  romantic 
route  I  knew.  A  little-traveled  dirt  road 
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that  wound  picturesquely  along  the 
Bay.  I  tuned  in  some  syrupy  music  on 
the  car  radio  and  sighed  happily.  Anita 
sat  quietly  beside  me,  taking  in  the 
sights.  It  was  her  first  visit  to  Florida. 
"Where  are  we  going?"  she  asked  once. 
I  smiled  mysteriously,   "You'll  see." 

After  about  ten  minutes  of  cruising 
slowly  through  the  magic  glen,  she  was 
still  quiet.  I  thought  she  was  just  drink- 
ing in  the  sheer  beauty  of  the  scene.  I 
turned  to  her  with  a  "Well,  how  do  you 
like  it?"  But  the  words  froze  on  my 
lips.  They,  like  my  carefully  planned 
drive,  were  completely  wasted.  Miss 
Anita  Bryant  was  sound  asleep! 

I  began  to  drive  slowly  and  aim- 
lessly along,  feeling  like  a  big  jerk  and 
wondering  what  to  do  next.  Mother 
Nature  solved  that  problem.  I  suddenly 
felt  ravenously  hungry.  I  leaned  over 
and  woke  Anita  up  to  ask  her  if  she 
wanted  a  hamburger.  She  was  so  cute 
and  sheepish  about  falling  asleep — she 
said  she  hadn't  got  any  sleep  the  whole 
night  before — that  I  didn't  have  the 
heart  to  scold  her. 

In  the  hamburger  joint,  Anita  chat- 
tered away  like  a  magpie.  After  half 
an  hour,  I  felt  like  I'd  known  her  for 
years.  Later,  we  drove  back  to  the 
Americana.  But  neither  of  us  felt  like 
going  inside,  so  we  sat  down  on  a 
weathered  old  bench  by  the  beach.  I 
put  my  arm  around  her  and  she  rested 
her  head  on  my  shoulder.  It  felt  good. 
And  we  talked  and  talked  and  talked 
some  more. 

We  found  we  had  a  lot  in  common. 
We  both  had  the  same  ideas.  We  didn't 
dig  the  gala  night  life.  We'd  rather 
spend  the  evening  with  a  few  close 
friends  than  go  out  on  the  town.  Al- 
though both  of  us  were  in  the  business, 
we  hated  the  phoniness  of  the  "real 
show-biz"  crowd.  We  were  just  plain, 
family -type  people. 

We  must  have  sat  there  for  a  good 
three  hours.  Once,  I  leaned  down  and 
kissed  her  very  gently  on  the  cheek. 
But  that  was  all.  It  just  felt  good  to 
sit  close  together.  .  .  . 

Anita  left  for  Chicago  early  the 
next  morning.  She  was  a  regular  singer 
on  Don  McNeill's  Breakfast  Club  show 
there.  I  drove  her  to  the  airport  and, 
on  the  way  back,  I  felt  sort  of  lonely 
and  I  realized  bow  much  I  already 
missed  her.  This  was  it.  I  was  hooked — 
helplessly,  hopelessly  hooked. 

On  an  impulse,  I  called  her  in  Chi- 
cago the  next  day.  "I'm  comin'  up,"  I 
told  her.  "I  want  to  see  you." 

"To  Chicago?"  she  echoed.  "You're 
crazy!" 

Four  hours  later,  I  was  on  a  plane 
flying  north.  I  leaned  back  in  my  seat 
and  watched  the  cottony  puffs  of  clouds 
float  by.  I  laughed  as  I  thought  about 
how  we  used  to  make  such  a  big  pro- 
duction of  going  from  the  Bronx  to 
Brooklyn  for  a  date  when  I  was  a  kid 
living  in  New  York. 

The  plane  droned  steadily  and  I 
closed  my  eyes  and  contemplated  just 
how  far  one  Robert  Einar  Green  had 
gone  since  those  Bronx  tenement  days. 


Life  had  been  good.  And  full  of  pleas- 
ant surprises.  Six  years  ago,  I  never 
dreamed  about  doing  anything  more 
exciting  than  maybe  playing  a  little 
pro  ball.  I  was  a  sports  fiend — a  sand- 
lot  devotee  during  P.  S.  92  days,  and 
later,  at  Junior  High  44  and  Roosevelt 
High  in  the  Bronx,  captain  of  the 
swimming  team,  letterman  in  football, 
baseball,  track  and  all  that  jazz.  I 
liked  school  well  enough — especially 
writing  sports  news  for  the  paper. 

Then  there  was  a  four-year  Air 
Force  stint,  during  which  I  discovered 
radio  broadcasting.  Purely  on  a  fluke. 
We  were  stationed  at  Lackland  near 
San  Antonio,  Texas.  I  was  going  to 
Trinity  University  part-time.  I  knew 
that  there  was  a  local  show  beamed 
at  the  base  hospital  and  I  wandered  in 
there  and  asked  the  emcee  if  I  could 
take  a  crack  at  it.  He  was  only  too 
happy  to  increase  his  free  time.  Pretty 
soon,  I  was  doing  the  whole  show. 

After  Service,  I  enrolled  at  the  Man- 
hattan School  of  Radio  and  TV,  where 
my  instructor  was  Pat  Kelly,  dean  of 
announcers  at  NBC,  a  wonderful  guy 
who'd  groomed  men  like  Dave  Garro- 
way.  The  school  got  me  a  job  at  Palm 
Beach,  Florida,  Station  WJND-TV. 

In  the  fall  of  1957,  WINZ  made  me 
a  good  offer  to  come  down  and  start 
The  Bob  Green  Show,  a  strictly  teen- 
age record  program.  I'd  been  there  ever 
since  .  .  .  and  I  loved  it.  .  .  . 

We  were  circling  over  Chicago  now. 
Anita  met  me  at  the  airport  and  we 
spent  a  marvelous  two  days  together. 
She  had  to  sing  in  New  York  that 
weekend,  so  I  thought  I'd  stretch  out 
my  time  with  her  by  flying  there  and 
then  catching  a  plane  for  Miami.  I  knew 
for  sure  that  I  was  in  love  with  her. 
And  I  excitedly  thought  she  might  be 
feeling  the  same  way. 

On  the  plane,  she  was  pretty  quiet. 
She  just  sat  there  staring  moodily  out 
the  window.  I  had  a  hunch  that  she  was 
mad  at  herself  for  liking  me. 

I  smiled  and  said  quietly,  "Why  fight 
it?  You  know  you're  in  love  with  me!" 
At  once,  she  retorted — a  little  too  de- 
fensively, I  thought — "I  am  not.  And 
what's  more,  when  we  get  to  New 
York  I  never  want  to  see  you  again." 

At  the  airport,  we  parted  politely — 
but  coldly.  I  took  a  room  at  the  Astor 
and,  all  that  night,  I  sat  up  and  brooded. 
Maybe  I'd  been  wrong?  But  I  didn't 
believe  so.  .  .  .  After  a  while,  I  was 
sure  I'd  made  a  complete  fool  of  myself 
and,  boy,  was  I  mad!  I  decided  to  take 
a  few  days  of  my  vacation,  stay  in  New 
York,  do  the  town  and  forget  about  her. 
I  did.  For  a  whole  day.  Until  the  phone 
call. 

It  was  at  4  A.M.  and  I  was  falling 
asleep.  But  I  couldn't  mistake  that  voice 
on  the  other  end  in  a  million  years, 
even  if  it  did  belong  to  the  last  person 
in  the  world  I  expected  to  hear  from. 
"Hello,"  said  Miss  Anita  Bryant,  just  as 
matter-of-factly  as  if  we  were  the  old- 
est and  best  of  friends.  "What  are  you 
doin'?" 

I  caught  my  breath  and  blurted  out, 

"Wh-what    are    you    doin'?    I    thought 

you  never  wanted  to  talk  to  me  again." 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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(Continued  from  page  67) 
There  was  a  pause  during  which  I 
managed  to  regain  a  portion  of  my 
composure.  "Well,"  she  said,  in  the  soft, 
throaty  voice  that  had  so  intrigued  me, 
that  first  time  at  the  airport,  "I  just 
wanted  to  see  how  you  were,  that's  all." 
"That's  all?" 

"Well,"  she  said  lightly.  "Good  night." 
"Anita,"  I  shouted  frantically,  "Anita! 
Wait!" 

A  dial  tone  answered.  She'd  hung 
up.  And  I  didn't  know  where  she  was 
staying.  .  .  . 

The  next  morning,  I  left  New  York 
and  headed  back  to  Miami,  via  Atlantic 
City,  because  I  wanted  to  catch  Fabian's 
act  at  the  Steel  Pier.  (Fabe,  his  man- 
ager Bob  Marcucci  and  I  are  good 
friends.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  whenever 
Fabe  is  in  Miami,  we  always  sneak  off 
together  and  take  in  a  horror  movie.) 
In  Atlantic  City,  I  made  so  many  trips 
to  the  phone  that  Fabe  and  Bob  started 
kidding  me.  "Man,  he's  struck  on  her," 
Fabe  teased.  "Aw,  shut  up,"  I  growled. 
But  it  was  true. 

After  the  sixth  try,  I  finally  reached 
Anita  in  Chicago.  She  didn't  seem  at 
all  surprised  to  hear  from  me.  But  she 
didn't  seem  so  anxious  to  see  me,  either. 

I  wheedled  and  pleaded  and  begged 
her  to  come  down  to  Miami  as  soon  as 
she  could.  I  didn't  let  up  until  she'd 
agreed. 

Anita  came  down  three  or  four  times, 
that  summer.  And  we  had  a  ball.  She 
was  the  first  girl  with  whom  I  ever 
enjoyed  sports.  I  love  water-skiine  and 
swimming,  but  with  most  girls  it's  no 
fun.  With  Anita,  it  was  different.  She's 
a  good  swimmer  and  a  wonderful  sport. 

The  best  thing  of  all  was  the  com- 
pletely comfortable  feeling  we  had 
with  each  other.  To  my  delight,  I 
discovered  that  Anita  can  be  serious 
when  the  situation  calls  for  it  and, 
just  as  easily,  a  complete  kook.  And, 
man,  what  a  great  cook  she  is! 

By  October,  we'd  decided  we  would 
get  married.  There  was  no  proposal,  as 
such.  It  was  just  a  sort  of  mutual 
agreement.  I  remember  the  afternoon 
we  went  shopping  for  an  engagement 
ring.  We  found  one — a  heart-shaped 
diamond  with  two  little  diamonds  on 
either  side — in  a  store  in  downtown 
Miami.  I'll  never  forget  how  her  face 
glowed  and  her  eyes  sparkled.  I 
wanted  to  get  engaged  then  and  there. 

But  Anita  insisted  that  we  wait  un- 
til Christmas.  By  the  end  of  the  month, 
I  was  beginning  to  get  uneasy.  I  had 
a  horrible  sinking  feeling  that  maybe 
she'd  back  out  of  it.  I  didn't  want  to 
take  that  chance.  So,  about  the  begin- 
ning of  November,  I  asked  her  to  come 
down  to  meet  my  folks,  who  had  just 
moved  to  Florida  from  New  York. 

Of  course,  she  didn't  know  it,  but  I 
planned  to   give  her  the   ring  then.   I 
had  it  all  mapped  out.  The  four  of  us 
would    have    dinner,    then    drop    my 
folks  off  and  drive  back  to  the  Ameri- 
cana. We'd  walk  along  the  beach  for  a 
t    while,  then  find  the  bench  where  we'd 
v    sat  that  first  night.  It  would  be  a  soft, 
r    balmy  night,  and  I'd  take  out  the  ring 
and  hope  she  wouldn't  refuse  to  wear  it. 

It  didn't  quite  work  that  way. 
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Anita  met  my  folks.  We  picked  her 
up  at  the  airport  and  they  hit  it  off 
right  away.  By  the  time  we  reached 
the  restaurant — The  Place  for  Steak — 
Anita  and  my  mom  were  chattering 
away  like  old  bridge  buddies. 

"Would  you  hold  this,  honey?"  Anita 
asked.  I  looked.  She  was  holding  out 
her  old  high-school  ring.  She  and  Mom 
were  joking  around,  trying  on  each 
other's  rings.  And  now  Anita  wanted 
to  try  on  my  mother's  engagement 
ring.  Suddenly  I  knew  that  I  couldn't 
wait  any  longer. 

Surreptitiously,  I  reached  into  my 
pocket  and  wriggled  the  engagement 
ring  out  of  the  tissue  paper.  When 
Anita  stuck  out  her  finger  for  me  to 
put  back  the  high-school  ring,  I  slipped 
on  the  engagement  ring! 

That  night,  we  talked  about  the 
wedding.  It  would  be  in  the  First  Bap- 
tist Church  in  Tulsa,  Oklahoma — her 
hometown.  We  tentatively  chose  my 
best  man  and  her  maid  of  honor,  and 
agreed  on  a  June  25  wedding  because 
I  could  get  my  vacation  then  and  she 
would  wind  up  her  stint  as  a  regular 
on  The  George  Gobel  Show  that 
month. 

We  planned  a  two -week  honeymoon 
in  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands 
and  then  a  big  reception  for  our 
friends  in  Miami.  We'd  live  in  my  new 
three-room  apartment  in  Harbour  Is- 
land, a  suburb  of  Miami  Beach.  We 
talked  about  later  buying  a  house  big 
enough  for  six  kids  and  two  dogs — a 
poodle  for  Anita,  and  a  big  mutt  with 
floppy  ears  for  me.  And  we  were  so 
happy  and  so  much  in  love.  .  .  . 

That  Christmas,  I  flew  to  Tulsa  to 
meet  her  folks.  They  were  just  what 
I  expected — real,  down-to-earth  peo- 
ple, a  lot  like  my  own  mom  and  dad. 
I  loved  'em  right  away.  I  surprised  her 
again  then — although  not  as  much  as 
when  I'd  given  her  the  ring.  I  gave  her 
the  autumn  haze  mink  jacket  that 
she'd  fallen  in  love  with  during  her 
last  trip  to  Miami. 

The  six  months  between  January 
and  June  were  the  longest  of  my  life. 
Anita  came  down  as  often  as  she  could, 
but  I  missed  her  terribly  in  between. 
She  was  in  California  most  of  the 
time,  with  the  Gobel  show.  I  got  to 
see  her  only  about  once  or  twice  a 
month.  We  made  up  for  it  in  phone 
calls,  talking  for  hours! 

As  I  write  this,  the  wedding  date  is 
inching  closer.  Anita  won't  tell  me 
what  her  dress  looks  like — she  says  it's 
bad  luck.  I  don't  care  what  she  wears, 
really.  She  could  wear  a  potato  sack 
and  she'd  still  be  the  most  beautiful 
bride  in  the  world. 

Just  days  to  go  now.  And  every 
night,  when  I  come  home  and  turn  the 
key  in  the  lock,  I  picture  myself  car- 
rying Anita  across  the  threshold  and 
kissing  her  and  saying,  "Welcome 
home,  Mrs.  Green." 

It  sounds  good.  So  very,  very  good. 

(Editor's  Note:  And  so  they  were 
married,  on  June  25.  By  now,  Anita 
and  Bob  have  returned  from  their 
honeymoon  and  crossed  that  threshold 
— with   everyone   wishing   them   well.) 


What's  New — East 

(Continued  from  page  7) 


series  of  "on  a  date"  pictures  with 
Dion,  Bobby  Darin  was  out  buying  her 
an  eighteen-carat  engagement  ring.  .  .  . 
Anita  Bryant's  marriage  to  Miami  dee- 
jay Bob  Green  broke  a  lot  of  male 
hearts,  including  that  of  Pat  Boone's 
brother,  Nick  Todd.  .  .  .  Pat,  incidental- 
ly, is  shedding  no  tears  over  losing  his 
TV  series.  He's  glad  to  be  away  from  the 
routine  for  a  while.  And,  in  the  mean- 
time, his  manager  is  dickering  over 
some  one-shots  for  next  season.  .  .  . 
Phil  Galvano — golf  pro  for  such  stars 
as  Como,  Johnny  Carson,  Dennis  James 
and  others — says,  "Psychologically,  it 
would  seem  that  show-biz  people  make 
the  best  golf  students.  Or  maybe  it's 
merely  because  they  have  more  free 
time  during  the  day  to  play."  .  .  .  Jay 
North,  TV  guesting  in  N.Y.C.,  turned 
out  to  be  a  most  polite  and  gentle  boy. 
Maybe  he's  just  very  frustrated.  He  ad- 
mitted, "I  always  day-dream  of  being  a 
pirate." 

Tidbits:  RCA  Victor  couldn't  get 
Como  to  the  studio  to  cut  a  new  album. 
But  Hank  Mancini  is  out  this  month 
with  "The  Blues  &  The  Beat,"  which  is 
as  exciting  as  his  Peter  Gunn  music.  .  .  . 
Texaco,  after  sponsoring  the  Met  Opera 
for  nineteen  years  on  network  radio, 
couldn't  get  enough  live  time  for  next 
season  and  is  arranging  its  own  special 
network  so  the  concerts  can  be  broad- 
cast live.  And  Milt  Cross  will  be  there. 
.  .  .  Right  now,  in  the  heat  of  summer, 
NBC  is  hard  at  work  on  a  half-hour 
Christmas  show.  The  subject  is  the 
coming  of  Jesus  and  His  ministry,  using 
the  technique  of  still  paintings  and  pic- 
tures with  a  moving  camera.  .  .  .  You 
won't  see  Hans  Conried  with  Paar  this 
month.  He's  up  in  New  England,  play- 
ing the  straw-hat  circuit  with  an  Eng- 
lish mystery  comedy.  But,  on  Septem- 
ber 7,  he  co-stars  with  Arlene  Francis 
in  the  U.S.  Steel  Hour  comedy,  "When 
in  Rome,"  which  revolves  around  the 
ticklish  situation  of  a  husband  (Con- 
ried) who  is  willed  a  half -million  by  an 
anonymous  female  "in  memory  of  three 
divine  days  and  nights  in  Rome."  His 
wife  (Arlene)  takes  exception  to  a  sit- 
uation that  all  but  becomes  scandalous. 
...  It  usually  happens  only  in  the 
movies:  Bud  Colly er  introduced  a  Beat 
The  Clock  contestant  to  his  announcer, 
Dirk  Fredericks,  and  this  summer  Dirk 
and  airline  hostess  Priscilla  Haley  up 
and  married — which  is  probably  the 
best  prize  any  contestant  ever  won  on 
a  show.  ...  A  national  hamburger  chain 
is  about  to  adopt  a  special  recipe  in- 
vented by  singer  Conway  Twitty.  It 
features  the  bun  and  burger  as  a  (now, 
get  this)  "Twittyburger." 


FIGHT  CANCER 
With  A  Checkup 
And  A  Chech 
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Welkland 

(Continued  from  page  38) 
became  a  regular  on  the  show  in  Au- 
gust, 1959 — an  immediate  hit.  Classical 
piano  was  her  bent  at  age  seven  but, 
by  eight,  she  was  banging  out  pop 
tunes.  She's  appeared  on  Godfrey's 
Talent  Scouts,  has  had  her  own  little 
group  on  the  night-club  circuit.  She's 
from  Bakersfield,  California.  .  .  .  Jerry 
Burke,  from  Aberdeen,  South  Dakota, 
plays  piano,  celeste,  Novachord  and 
electric  organ,  has  been  with  Welk 
from  the  early  South  Dakota  days.  .  .  . 
Larry  Dean — masculine  half  of  the  au- 
dience-approved singing  duo  of  which 
DeeDee  Lennon  is  the  feminine  half — 
comes  from  Bridgewater,  Iowa.  His 
wife's  name  is  Alice,  the  kids  are: 
David,  4y2;  Mark,  2V2,  and  baby  Craig. 
.  .  .  Aladdin  Pallante  has  a  fine  flair 
for  comedy,  a  wonderful  way  with  a 
violin — and  can  sing  in  twelve  different 
languages.  Before  joining  Welk,  he  was 
featured  violinist  with  such  musicians 
as  Rudy  Vallee,  Leo  Reisman,  Carmen 
Cavallaro,  Cugat  and  Ray  Noble.  He 
hails  from  New  York.  .  .  .  Joe  Feeney 
was  a  boy  soprano  back  in  Grand 
Island,  Nebraska,  started  professionally 
on  Omaha  radio.  His  wife  is  Georgia 
Lee  and  the  four  children  are  Joey  Jr., 
6;  Kathleen  Marie,  4;  George  Patrick, 
2;  baby  Edward  Christopher.  .  .  .  Jim 
Roberts  wanted  to  sing  with  the  Welk 
band,  simply  walked  up  during  rehears- 
al and  asked  for  the  chance  to  be  heard. 
Welk  was  impressed,  hired  him  on  the 
spot.  He's  a  lilting  Irish  tenor — though 
his  hometown  is  Madisonville,  Ken- 
tucky— sang  in  light  opera.  He's  mar- 
ried to  Jane,  they  have  two  sons — 
Steven  James,  6;  Gary  Lee,  2%.  .  .  . 
Maurice  Pearson  hails  from  Van- 
couver, British  Columbia,  was  in  news- 
paper advertising  when  he  first  sang  on 
a  Welk  show,  and  also  sang  on 
Canadian  TV  and  radio.  His  rich  tenor 
voice  is  now  heard  regularly.  .  .  .  Frank 
Scott,  pianist-arranger,  is  a  native  of 
Fargo,  North  Dakota,  started  arrang- 
ing at  twelve  for  his  own  band  at 
school.  He's  worked  with  Cleveland 
bands  and  California  bands,  composes, 
writes  musical  comedies.  He  and 
Jeanette  have  three  children:  Sally, 
Todd  and  Rory.  .  .  .  Rocky  Rockwell, 
crew-cut  and  impish,  is  trumpeter  and 
trombonist,  knows  more  than  500  lyrics 
and  sings  at  every  performance.  He 
comes  from  St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  his 
wife  is  Pauline,  and  the  kids  are  thir- 
teen-year-old Winona  and  ten-year- 
old  Jeff.  .  .  .  Kenny  Trimble  bought  a 
trombone  for  four  dollars  and  paid  a 
dollar  for  an  instruction  book,  when  he 
was  fifteen,  which  led  to  his  present 
place  in  the  Welk  brass  section.  He's 
from  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  has  been 
with  such  bands  as  Johnny  "Scat" 
Davis's,  Ray  Anthony's  and  Tex  Ben- 
ecke's.  Kenny  and  his  wife,  Bonnie, 
have  two  youngsters:  Jim,  16;  Patti,  10. 
.  .  .  George  "Gus"  Thow,  one  of  this 
country's  top  Dixieland  trumpet  play- 
ers, also  performs  on  the  mellophone, 
has  appeared  with  most  of  the  top  band 
leaders,  including  Isham  Jones,  the 
Dorseys,  Whiteman,  Benny  Goodman, 
Louis     Armstrong.      He     comes     from 
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POST    GRADUATE    SCHOOL    OF    NURSING 

Room    9X90    —  131  S.  Wabash,  Chicago  3,  III. 
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Fill  out  the  coupon  above 
and  f  will  rush  to  you**. 


FREE  Nurses  Booklet 

and  Sample  Lesson  Pages 


IN  ONLY  10  SHORT  WEEKS  YOU  CAN  BECOME  A  PRACTICAL 
NURSE  .  .  .  Enjoy  security,  independence  and  freedom 
from  money  worries.  You  can  earn  up  to  $65.00  a  weeli 

YOUR  AGE  AND  EDUCATION  ARE  NOT  IMPORTANT  .  .  . 

mature  and  older  women  are  also  desperately  needed.  Ih 
just  a  few  short  weeks  you  should  be  able  to  accept  your 
first  cases. 

BUT  THE  IMPORTANT  THING  is  to  get  the  FREE  complete 
information  right  now.  There  is  no  cost  or  obligation  and 
no  salesman  will  call.  You  can  make  your  decision  to  be  a 
Nurse  in  the  privacy  of  your  own  home.  We  will  send  you, 
without  obligation,  your  FREE  sample  lesson  pages,  and 
your  FREE  folder  "Nursing  Facts". 
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FEMALE  HELP  WANTED 


$23  WEEKLY  for  wearing  lovely 
dresses  supplied  to  you  by  us. 
Just  show  Fashion  Frocks  to 
friends  in  spare  time.  No  in- 
vestment, canvassing  or  experi- 
ence necessary.  Fashion  Frocks, 
Dept.E-30531,    Cincinnati  2,  O.. 
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MAKE  BIG  MONEY! 

This  advertisement  offers  you 
the  opportunity  to  make  big 
money  in  your  spare  time.  It 
entitles  you  to  an  amazing  new 
sales  kit  that  works  like  magic 
to  put  extra  dollars  in  your 
pocket.  Rush  your  name  and 
address  today  on  a  postcard  for 
this  startling  money-making 
information.  You  will  discover 
a  remarkable  new  way  to  make 
big  money  fast  and  often  mere- 
ly by  helping  us  take  orders 
for  magazine  subscriptions. 
Think  of  it!  All  you  do  is  help 
us  locate  subscribers  for  TV 
Radio  Mirror  and  other  popular 
magazines  and  we  pay  you  the 
highest  commissions!  You  will 
vill 

„ n  spare  tir 

Remember:  There  is  no  obliga 
tion.  We  supply  everything  you 
need  FREE.  You  don't  spend  a 
penny  of  your  money  now  or 
ever.  So  paste  this  ad  on  a  post- 
card and  mail  to: 

Subscription  Dept.,  TV  Radio 
Mirror.  205  East  42  St..  New 
York  17.  N.  Y. 
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54  Star.  Portraits 
A  daily  Viewing  <3oide 
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Star, -diary  only 


Conel  Books,  Dept.  Dl  MMMpHpiNNPI 
295  Madison  Avenue  | , '/, 'JJ >'< '..V fl 
New  York  17,  New  York 

Please  send  me    copies  of  TV  DIARY. 

I  enclose cents. 

NAME 

ADDRESS  

CITY  ZONE       STATE    

Send  no  stamps.  Cash  or  money  order  only. 


NEW  PATTERNS  FOR  YOU 


9318 

SIZES 
14'/2-24'/2 


9318 — Stunning  step-in  sheath  with  a  wide 
notched  collar,  notched  pockets.  Printed 
Pattern  in  Half  Sizes  141/2-241/2.  Sizes  16% 
takes  3%  yards  35-inch  fabric.  State  size.  50$ 

9344 — Wear  this  favorite  fall  fashion  as 
dress  or  jumper.  Printed  Pattern  in  Misses' 
Sizes  12-20;  4042.  Size  16  dress  takes  5% 
yards  35-inch  fabric;  blouse,  1%  yards.  State 
size.  50$ 


9190 

SIZES 
2-10 


4950 — Handy  bib-apron  trimmed  with  color- 
ful   rickrack   and    embroidery.   Printed   Pat- 
tern  in   Sizes    Small   36-38;    Medium   4042; 
Large  4446;  Extra  Large  48-50.  Small 
2"/8    yards    35-inch   fabric.   State    size.    35$ 

9190 — Back-to-school  fashions.  Sew  dress 
and  jumper  with  one  Printed  Pattern.  Child's 
Sizes  2,  4,  6,  8,  10.  Size  6  dress  takes  2% 
yards  35-inch  fabric;  %  yard  contrast.  State 
size.   35$ 

9449 — Sew   separates   for   a   stunning   ward- 
robe. Mix-match   with   other  blouses,  skirts. 
Printed  Pattern  in  Half  Sizes  14V2-24%.  Si 
16%   vest  and  skirt  takes  2%  yards  54-inch 
fabric;  blouse,  2  yards  39-inch.  State  size.  50$ 
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Send  orders  (in  coin)  for  each  pattern  to:  TV  Radio  Mirror,  Pattern  Department,  P.O.  Box 
137,  Old  Chelsea  Station,  New  York  11,  N.  Y.  Add  10$  for  each  pattern  for  first-class  mailing. 
Our  Fall-Winter  Catalog  of  Printed  Patterns  in  glowing  full-color  is  brand  new  and  beautiful! 
See  cover  illustration  above.  Send  35  cents  for  your  copy  today. 


Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  a  B.A.  in  French 
literature  from  Harvard.  His  wife  is 
Jessie,  and  they're  parents  of  Linda, 
20,  and  Willa,  6.  .  .  .  Alvan  Ashby, 
Hoosier  baritone — from  Evansville,  In- 
diana— moved  from  a  spot  as  guest 
performer  to  a  solo  debut  a  year  later. 
Previously,  he  had  been  singing  on 
radio  in  Evansville  for  seven  years.  .  .  . 
Dick  Dale  played  the  saxophone  in  his 
hometown  of  Algona,  Iowa,  was  with 
the  famous  Six  Fat  Dutchmen  of  Min- 
nesota before  joining  Welk,  in  1951, 
sometimes  shares  the  vocal  spotlight. 
He's  married  to  Marguerite,  and  they 
have  a  small  son,  Ricky.  .  .  .  Buddy 
Hayes  was  reared  with  music,  as  part 
of  the  family  vaudeville  act.  He  spe- 
cializes in  bass  and  tuba,  and  before 
joining  Welk  was  with  Larry  Funk's 
Band  Of  A  Thousand  Melodies,  with 
Art  Mooney  and  Stan  Kenton's  first 
band,  made  the  first  multiple  record- 
ings with  Les  Paul.  He's  from  Weston, 
West  Virginia.  .  .  .  Pete  Lofthouse  of 
Toronto,  Canada,  for  many  years  was 
a  member  of  the  Phil  Harris-Alice  Faye 
show.  He  has  appeared  with  Bob  Hope, 
Skinnay  Ennis,  Danny  Kaye,  Frank 
Morgan,  Raymond  Scott,  is  featured 
now  on  the  bass  trombone  but  also 
plays  string  bass.  His  wife  is  Jeanne 
and  the  children  are:  Carolyn,  17;  Bar- 
bara Jo,  15;  Kent,  5.  .  .  .  Norman 
Bailey  jumped  from  a  job  with  Dun  & 
Bradstreet — and  from  business  col- 
lege— to  trumpeter  and  trombonist  for 
Welk.  He  was  formerly  a  member  of 
Freddy  Martin's  orchestra,  began  his 
musical  career  in  high  school  at  Worces- 
ter, Massachusetts,  before  high  fi- 
nance and  commerce  almost  lured  him 
away.  .  .  .  Art  Depew  is  a  minister's 
son,  comes  from  West  Palm  Beach, 
Florida.  An  outstanding  musician,  he 
got  a  contract  within  hours  of  his  au- 
dition. Before  that,  he  and  his  trumpet 
were  featured  with  the  bands  of  Harry 
James,  Tommy  Dorsey  and  Tex 
Benecke.  He  and  his  wife,  Pat,  have 
two  children — Lane,  7;  Lynn,  almost 
2.  .  .  .  Orie  Amadeo  plays  flute,  sax, 
piccolo  and  clarinet — as  well  as  violin. 
He  was  in  professional  demand  as  a 
violinist  as  a  young  boy  in  Mechanic - 
ville,  New  York,  has  been  at  it  ever 
since.  Besides  joining  the  Welk  band  in 
1945,  he  became  the  band  photographer. 
He  and  Gloria  Amadeo  have  three  kids 
— Lois  Ann,  12;  Rusty,  going  on  5; 
Bobby,  3.  .  .  .  Cleveland-born  Stan 
Harris  studied  violin  and  viola,  played 
with  the  Cleveland  Symphony  and  such 
greats  as  Glenn  Miller,  Stan  Kenton, 
Les  Brown,  David  Rose,  Ray  Noble, 
Nelson  Riddle.  He  and  his  wife,  Con- 
stance, have  one  daughter,  eight-year- 
old  Jill.  .  .  .  Russ  Klein,  sax-clarinet 
player,  joined  the  original  Casa  Loma 
Orchestra  after  high  school,  was  with 
Freddy  Martin  almost  twelve  years. 
His  hometown — Worcester,  Massachu- 
setts. His  wife — Nelle.  Son — Larry, 
18.  .  .  .  Bernie  Kundell  plays  violin 
and  viola,  has  an  impressive  classical 
background  studded  with  awards  and 
gold  medals.  He  has  appeared  with  the 
NBC  Symphony  under  Toscanini  and 
Kostelanetz,  was  concert  master  of  the 
Hollywood  Bowl  Orchestra  with  Sto- 
kowski,  also  concert  master  at  Enter- 
prise Studios  in  Hollywood.  .  .  .  Barney 


Liddell,  trombonist,  settled  for  that  in- 
strument when  his  school  in  Gary,  In- 
diana, ran  out  of  saxophones  and  trum- 
pets, his  first  and  second  choices. 
Barney  has  four  children — Terry,  17; 
Pat,  15;  Susan,  almost  11;  Rachel,  not 
quite  a  year  old.  .  .  .  Warren  Luening, 
now  eighteen,  began  playing  trumpet 
at  the  age  of  ten,  was  crowned  "Mr. 
Dixieland"  when  only  fourteen  in  his 
native  New  Orleans.  (Previous  title- 
holders  have  included  Pete  Fountain 
and  Louis  Armstrong)  .  .  .  Donald 
Bonnee,  clarinet-saxophone  player  and 
arranger,  is  from  Detroit,  Michigan. 
He  has  played  under  the  baton  of  Ray 
Noble,  Paul  Whiteman,  Bob  Crosby, 
Jack  Teagarden  and  Red  Norvo,  made 
the  arrangements  for  "Pete  Kelly's 
Blues."  He  worked  in  the  Hollywood 
movie  studios  before  joining  Welk.  Don 
and  his  wife  Margaret  have  a  daughter, 
Michele,  12.  .  .  .  Kurt  Dieterle,  mem- 
ber of  the  string  section,  was  born  in 
New  Knoxville,  Ohio,  was  graduated 
from  high  school  in  Long  Island  City, 
New  York.  He  began  violin  study  at 
eight,  was  concert  master  with  Paul 
Whiteman  for  eleven  years,  and  with 
Kostelanetz,  has  been  connected  with 
network  radio,  notably  the  Telephone 
Hour,  and  with  20th  Century-Fox 
Studios  in  Hollywood.  .  .  .  Jack  Du- 
mont  is  a  native  of  Los  Angeles,  plays 
the  soprano  sax  and  clarinet,  has  played 
with  the  big-time  bands  of  Noble, 
Goodman  and  the  Dorseys,  and  such 
big-time  radio  shows  as  Jolson's,  Ber- 
gen's, Danny  Thomas's,  Ozzie  and  Har- 
riet Nelson's.  He  and  his  wife  Evelyn 
have  three  kids — Stephanie,  15;  John, 
8;  Joe,  6.  .  .  .  David  Pratt,  cellist,  was 
born  in  Kalamazoo,  Michigan,  worked 
for  ten  years  at  Columbia  Studios  be- 
fore joining  Welk.  .  .  .  Billy  Wright, 
violinist,  was  born  in  Oklahoma  City, 
Oklahoma,  of  musical  parents.  He  was 
concert  master  of  the  Oklahoma  City 
Symphony,  has  played  with  many 
name  bands,  taught  music  at  Okla- 
homa University.  He  has  a  daughter, 
Linda  Kay,  19,  and  a  son,  Joe  Bill,  18. 
.  .  .  Neil  Levang  was  born  in  Adams, 
North  Dakota,  made  his  first  musical 
investment  in  a  dime-store  drum,  won 
his  first  musical  contest  by  playing  his 
brother's  banjo.  At  fifteen,  he  began  to 
tour  with  bands  and  in  vaudeville.  He 
had  a  local  TV  show  in  Seattle,  went 
into  the  Army,  married  vocalist  Marian 
Elder  after  his  discharge.  They  have 
two  children,  Carol  Anne,  5,  and 
Mark  Bryan,  a  little  over  a  year  old. 
.  .  .  Jimmy  Getzoff  (who  replaced 
violinist  Dick  Kesner)  was  concert 
master  of  the  National  Youth  Orchestra 
in  Los  Angeles  at  fifteen,  is  now  con- 
cert master  of  the  Glendale  Symphony. 
Jimmy  and  his  wife  Eleanor  have  one 
daughter,  Janice,  12.  .  .  .  Bob  Havens 
was  "discovered"  for  the  band  by 
Larry  Welk  Jr.  A  native  of  Quincy, 
Illinois,  Bob  began  trombone  at  eight, 
has  played  with  Flanagan.  He  and 
his  Mary  Jo  have  a  little  girl,  2V2. 
...  As  anyone  can  see,  the  "Welk 
family"  is  even  larger  off  TV  than  on. 
And  it's  growing  every  day,  in  the 
homes  of  both  viewers  and  performers. 
Almost  every  day's  an  anniversary  in 
Welkland.  And  every  Saturday  night's 
a  dancing  party  everywhere! 
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PERMANENT  DARKENER  FOR  LASHES  AND  BROWS 

(for  the  hairs  to  which  applied) 


•  1   APPLICATION  LASTS  4  to  5  WEEKS! 


You  can  swim,  walk  in  the 
rata,  weep  at  the  movies, 
and  keep  thai  "born- 
beautiful"  look,  with 
"Dark-Eyes"  .  .  .  avoids 
looking  "featureless"  at  the 
beach.  Water  makes  mascara 
run — with  "Dark-Eyes"  this 
CAN'T  HAPPEN!  "Dark- 
Eyes"  is  not  a  mascara  .  .  . 

"Dark-Eyes"  keeps  brows 
and  lashes  NATURALLY 
soft,  dark,  luxuriant  ALL 
DAY,  AU  NIGHT.  "Dark- 
Eyes"  colors,  doesn't  coat. 
Lasts  until  hairs  are  replaced 
every  4  to  5  weeks. 

No  more  sticky,  beady  look 
—  no  more  brittle,  breaking 
hairs — no  more  tired  looking 
smudges  under  eyes. 
"Dark-Eyes"  contains  no 
aniline  dyes,  tight  brown, 
brown,  black. 
•  Now  in  26fh  year 

Year's  supply  $1.25 

at  leading  drug,  dep't  and 

variety  stores. 


250 


SEND  TODAY  FOR 
TRIAL  SIZE 

NO    DELAY -your 

trlaf  order  shipped 
in  24  hours. 


"DARK-EYES"  COMPANY,  Depf.  P-90 

3319  W.  Carroll  Ave.,  Chicago  24,  III. 
I   enclose   25c  (coin   or  stamps — tax   included)   for 
TRIAL  SIZE  pkg.  of  "Dark-Eyes"  with  directions, 
check  shade     □  Light  Brown     Q  Brown     □  Black 
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Town 


A  SUCCESSFUL  PUBLISHER  WANTS  YOU 

to  help  sell  magazine  subscriptions  in  your  spare 
time.  Macfadden  Publications,  205  E.  42nd  St., 
New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


PflFR/TC  WANTED 

■  U  kill  W  For  musical  setting  ..  .send 

■  ^^  ^™  ■  ■  ■  ^  Poems  today.  Any  subject. 
Immediate  consideration.  Phonograph  records  made. 
CROWN  MUSIC  CO.,  49  W.  32  St.,  Studio  560,  New  York  1 


Fast  Relief  Wherever  Feet  Hurt! 

Extra  Soft : :  Extra  Cushioning  : :  Extra  Protective  Adhesive  Foot  Padding 


Dr.  Scholl's  KUROTEX  is  a 
superior  moleskin,  yet  costs  no 
more.  A  wonderfully  effective 
relief  for  corns,  callouses,  bunions, 
sore  toes,  heels,  instep  ridges  and 


wherever  shoe  painfully  rubs, 
presses  or  pinches.  Flesh  color. 
15t,  35t,  45c  and  $1.00.  At  Drug, 
Shoe,  Dept.,  5-10)i  Stores  and  Dr. 
Scholl's  Foot  Comfort®  Shops. 


$50  REWARD 

RUN  A  POPULAR  CLUB 

FREE  AND  EASY 

Free  —  Choose  anything  you  want  from  the  amaz- 
ing new  Popular  Club  Plan  catalog.  $50  or  more 
in  famous  merchandise— sheets, 
toasters,    clothing,    curtains  . . . 
anything ! 

Easy  —  You  simply  help  a  few 
;  friends  form  a  Popular  shop- 
ping club.  Send  for  big  jfree 
catalog  and  full  information. 
Write  today. 


& 


Popular  Club  Plan,  Dept.  B924 ,  Lynbrook,  N.Y.     | 
Send  Big  FREE  276-Page  FULL-COLOR  Catalog     I 


Address.. 
City 


.Zone State.. 


Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 
New  Way  Without  Surgery 
Stops  Itch -Relieves  Pain 

For  the  first  time  science  has  found  a 
new  healing  substance  with  the  astonishing 
ability  to  shrink  hemorrhoids  and  to  relieve 
pain  —  without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently  relieving 
pain,  actual  reduction  (shrinkage)  took  place. 

Most  amazing  of  all  —  results  were  so 
thorough  that  sufferers  made  astonishing 
statements  like  "Piles  have  ceased  to  be  a 
problem!" 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  substance 
(Bio-Dyne*)  — discovery  of  a  world-famous 
research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in  sup- 
pository or  ointment  form  under  the  name 
Preparation  H.*  Ask  for  it  at  all  drug  count- 
ers—money back  guarantee.       *ReE.  u.s.  Pat.  off 


Here  Are  the  Answers  for 


"WHAT'S  THAT  NAME  AGAIN? 


(QUIZ  ON  PAGE  47) 


Plus  ten  additional   pictures — just  cover  up  the  answers, 
if  you'd  also  like  to  test  your  type-casting  eye  on  these! 

Stuttering  Storekeeper Roscoe  Ates  14 

Bartender    Sam    Buffington  1 3 

Traveling    Preacher John    Carradine  18 

Indian  Guide Anthony  Caruso  2 

Lady  from  the  East Virginia  Christine 

Suffragette  Spinster Ellen  Corby  10 

Shady    Gambler John    Dehner  4 

Cattle    Rustler Jack    Elam  3 

Man-Chasing   Bird  Watcher Nancy   Kulp  20 

Sheriff    P^    McVey  16 

Mexican  Spitfire Adele  Mara  7 

Company   Lawyer Bartlett   Robinson  I 

Plump  Mother-in-Law Reta  Shaw  1 5 

Damsel  in  Distress Fay  Spain  19 

Dance  Hall  Queen Karen  Steele  5 

"Swede,"  an  Ex-Seaman Karl  Swenson  6 

Outlaw's  Sweetheart Gloria  Talbott  17 

Long-Lost    Mother Lurene   Tuttle  I 

Lady   Gambler Marie    Windsor  12 

Old-Timer    Will    Wright  9 


Long  Engagements  Are  Dangerous" 


(Continued  from  page  31) 
— he  did,  too,  I  guess,"  Connie  recol- 
lects, "that  we  really  didn't  want  to 
marry  each  other.  But,  once  you've  told 
everybody  there'll  be  a  wedding,  you 
feel  sort  of  silly  backing  down. 

"We  were  in  separate  sections  of  the 
country  for  a  while,  and  we  began  to 
write  less  and  less  frequently.  Finally, 
I  sent  back  the  things  he'd  given  me. 
Before  marriage,  you  have  to  keep  test- 
ing love  all  the  time.  You've  got  to  be 
sure.  That's  why,  if  you're  not  actually 
at  the  edge  of  the  altar,  it's  best  not  to 
tie  each  other  down." 

Connie  and  Gary,  during  their  long, 
often  hectic  courtship,  were  never  com- 
pletely sure  of  their  feelings.  Careers 
separated  them  for  long  spans  of  time. 
Recently,  for  instance,  Connie  has  been 
on  location  in  New  England  making  the 
Warner  Bros,  picture,  "Parrish,"  which 
stars  Troy  Donahue  in  the  title  role 
and  gives  Connie  her  best  dramatic  part 
to  date. 

Even  when  she  and  Gary  were  dat- 
ing, they  also  dated  other  people — 
though  Connie  has  admitted,  "I  got  jeal- 
ous. One  night,  we  went  to  a  party,  and 
a  girl  was  there  whom  Gary  dated  oc- 
casionally. As  we  were  about  to  leave, 
he  began  to  talk  with  her. 

"It  seemed  to  me  he  talked  more  than 
was  necessary.  I  stood  there,  with  my 
coat  already  on,  and  stewed.  If  we  had 
been  formally  engaged,  he  might  not 
have   felt  so   free   to   talk   with   other 
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girls,  much  less  date  them — but  he 
might  have  wanted  to. 

"That's  one  of  the  dangers  of  the  long 
drawn-out  engagement  with  no  wed- 
ding in  sight,"  Connie  observes.  "Each 
partner  feels  restricted,  and  restrictions 
can  gall.  But,  as  I  mentioned,  it's  hard 
to  call  things  off,  once  you've  gone 
through  the  picture-in-the-paper  and 
engagement-party  bit.  - 

"I  know  a  girl  who  fell  wildly  in  love 
with  a  man  and  he  with  her,  but  he  was 
engaged  to  someone  else — had  been 
for  a  while — and  just  didn't  have  the 
nerve  to  break  the  engagement.  So  he 
married  his  fiancee,  and  my  friend  mar- 
/  ried  someone  else,  and  they  all  lived 
miserably   ever   after. 

"On  the  other  hand,  I  know  a  young 
actor  who  was  engaged  to  a  girl  in  an- 
other state  before  he  came  to  Holly- 
wood. Their  engagement  had  been 
formally  announced,  but  they  didn't 
plan  to  marry  until  he  established  his 
career.  Here,  in  California,  he  changed. 
Probably  the  girl  changed,  too.  People 
do,  especially  when  they  are  separated. 

"He  debated  his  action  a  while,  but, 
finally,  he  told  the  girl  he  didn't  want 
to  go  through  with  the  ceremony.  Now, 
if  they  hadn't  announced  their  engage- 
ment until  a  wedding  date  was  foresee- 


able, they  might  never  have  announced 
it — and  they  would  have  saved  them- 
selves and  their  families  a  lot  of  strain." 

Connie  is  forthright  and  doesn't  evade 
issues.  She  tackles  the  physical  dangers 
of  a  long  engagement  honestly-  "Oh, 
there's  no  doubt,"  she  says,  "an  engage- 
ment ring  adds  to  temptations.  You 
can't  deny  it.  Human  nature  being  what 
it  is,  a  couple  in  love  has  to  be  wary. 

"When  a  girl  is  wearing  a  diamond — 
and  a  boy  who  gave  it  to  her  argues, 
'What's  the  difference?  We're  going  to 
get  married,  anyway' — she  has  to  have 
strength  of  character  to  say,  'No.'  A  ring 
is  great  for  breaking  down  defenses. 
That's  one  of  the  big  reasons  why  it's 
dangerous  for  a  couple  to  become  form- 
ally engaged  unless  a  wedding  is  just 
ahead." 

Just  how  long,  in  Connie's  opinion, 
should  a  formal  engagement  last?  "Oh, 
I  know  the  answer  to  that,"  she  says 
happily,  like  a  quiz  contestant  who  has 
just  said  the  secret  word.  "An  eight- 
month  engagement  is  ideal. 

"Eight  months  gives  a  couple  time  to 
be  sure  they  know  what  they  are  do- 
ing. And  it  gives  the  bride-elect  time  to 
enjoy  the  excitement,  but  it's  not  such 
a  long  time  that  the  shiny-ness  wears 
off.  A  wedding  should  shine  with  hap- 
piness, not  come  as  a  sort  of  anti- 
climax to  an  engagement  which  lasted 
so  long  most  people  decided  it  might 
never  end. 

"Girls  are  the  ones  who  want  the 
formal  engagements  with  their  pictures 
in  the  papers  and  lots  of  shopping  and 
dress  fittings.  Actually,  you  can  be  just 
as  engaged  without  any  of  this.  Being 
engaged  is  really  a  state  of  mind — but 
the  diamond  and  the  bridesmaids' 
luncheon  and  all  that  is  fun.  It  will 
be  fun.  I'd  like  it." 

In  current  Hollywood  betting,  odds 
are  against  Connie's  marrying  anyone 
in  the  near  future.  This  is  as  true  now 
as  it  was  when  she  and  Gary  couldn't 
quite  make  up  their  minds  how  they 
felt  about  each  other,  but  couldn't  quite 
feel  completely  free,  either — not  free 
enough,  at  any  rate,  to  fall  in  love  with 
someone  else. 

Now  Miss  Stevens  thoughtfully  re- 
marks: "In  an  engagement,  as  in  life, 
the  advantage  is  on  the  boy's  side.  Men 
are  creatures  of  habit  and,  after  an  en- 
gagement lasts  for  a  while,  some  men 
are  inclined  to  take  it  for  granted  as 
a  comfortable  arrangement  which 
shouldn't  be  upset  by  matrimony. 

"Then — wham! — boy  meets  new  girl 
and  marries  her  six  weeks  later,  leav- 
ing fiancee  of  ten  years'  standing  to  ex- 
plain it  to  her  friends.  This  really  hap- 
pens. And  what  becomes  of  a  jilted 
fiancee?  A  girl  who's  been  off-limits  to 
bachelors  for  a  long  time  has  trouble 
getting  back  into  the  dating  swing. 

"Long  engagements  have  too  many 
dangers  to  suit  me,"  Connie  says  de- 
cidedly. You  can  bet  that — when,  as 
and  if  Connie  Stevens  confirms  an  en- 
gagement— the  wedding  will  be  just 
around  the  corner.  And  the  bride  her- 
self will  be  betting  on  a  happy-ever- 
after  ending. 
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ENJOY  BETTER  FIT, 
youthful  smartness, 
save  money.  Shop 
by  mail  from  new 
Hayes  Catalog  of 
styles  in  Sizes 
121/2  to  26%  — all 
Proportion-ized  to 
fit  you  perfectly. 

For  daytime  dress-up— a  smart  woven 
checked  Dressof  washable  Rayon  Tweed. 
Button-trim  creates  double-breasted 
effect.  Two  patch  pockets.  Only  $4.98. 
Others  $2.98  up.  Also  coats,  underwear. 

Mail  the  coupon  for  your 
FREE  Hayes  Catalog! 
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LEG  SUFFERERS 


0Why  continue  to  suffer  without  attempt- 
ing to  do  something?  Write  today  for  New- 
Booklet— "THE  LIEPE  METHODS  FOR 
HOME  USE."  It  tells  about  Varicose 
Ulcers  and  Open  Leg  Sores.  Liepe  Methods 
used  while  you  walk.  More  than  60  years  of 
success.  Praised  and  U)-g^^py 
dorsed  by  multitudes.  aS^^tf^LH 

LIEPE  METHODS,  3250  N.  Green  Bay  Ave..  Wl 
Dept.   63-J,    Milwaukee    12,   WisconsinUJ^£^M 


r-HIGH-1 


AT  HOME   IN  SPARE  TIME 

I     Low  monthly  payments  include  stand-    I 
ard  text  books  and  instruction.  Credit    ■ 


for  subjects  already  completed. 
Progress  as  rapidly  as  your  time 
and  abilities  permit,  diploma  awarded 


SEND  FOR  BOOKLET-TELLS  YOU  HOW 

OUR  63RD  YEAR 


AMERICAN  SCHOOL,  Dept.  H653 

IDrexel  at  58th,  Chicago  37,  Illinois. 
Please  send  FREE  High  School  booklet. 
NAME 

I      ADDRESS 
CITY  &  STATE 

Accredited  Member  national,  i 
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NEW  DESIGNS  FOR  LIVING 


7074 — Avoid  last-minute  rush;  knit  these  kiddie 
slippers  early  for  Christmas  gifting.  Easy — each 
just  a  flat  piece  done  on  two  needles.  Directions 
for  sizes  4  to   12  included.  35$ 


917 — Decorate  towels,  pillowcases,  scarves  with 
these  floral  motifs  in  varied  stitchery.  Use  many 
colors    or    two    shades    of    one.    Six    4    x    12-inch 

motifs.  35$ 


7479 — Bring  these  pheasants  to  glowing  lifelike 
colors  in  simple  cross-stitch.  Use  tones  of  brown, 
green,  orange.  Two  8  x  21-inch  transfers;  color 
chart ;    directions.  35$ 


7423 — Gift  trio — puss,  pup  and  baby  boy.  Tots 
love  them — each  just  two  flat  pieces  plus  ears, 
ruffling,  caps.  Transfer  pieces  for  three  8-inch 
clowns,    directions.    35$ 


7040— All  the  family  loves  an  afghan! 
This  Fan-of-Color  design  uses  up  bits  of 
knitting  worsted.  Crochet  directions  for 
10-inch  square;   color   schemes.  35$ 


7056 — A  pleasure  to  crochet  this  lovely 
doily  trio  in  favorite  pineapple  pattern. 
Directions  for  sizes  20  x  30  inches,  15  x  20 
and    8    x    13— all    in    No.    30    cotton.    35$ 


530 — Luxurious  doily  for  TV  cover  or 
table  centerpiece.  For  TV,  crochet  22-inch 
size  in  No.  30  cotton;  for  centerpiece, 
make  it  larger  in  string.  Directions.  35$ 
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Send  thirty-five cents i  (in  coin)  for  each  pattern  to:  TV  Radio  Mirror,  Needlecraft  Service,  P.O.  Box  137,  Old  Chelsea  Station, 
New  York  11,  JNew  York.    Add  five  cents  for  each  pattern  for  first-class  mailing.    Send   for  our   new   Fall   Needlecraft   Book. 


Born  to  Be  a  Wife 


(Continued  from  page  42) 
For  a  time,  she  felt  herself  hopelessly 
typed.  Yet  these  are  the  very  qualities 
which  now  make  Augusta  Dabney  so 
believable,  so  right,  as  Tracey,  wife 
and  helpmeet  to  Dr.  Jerry  Malone,  on 
the  NBC-TV  dramatic  serial,  Young 
Doctor  Malone.  A  woman  full  of  dreams 
for  her  family,  tempered  with  down- 
to-earth  wisdom  and  a  down-to-earth 
sense  of  humor.  All  the  things  the 
"typical  American  wife"  recognizes  as 
her  most  precious  assets. 

At  home,  as  Mrs.  Kevin  McCarthy, 
Augusta  Dabney  is  the  wife  of  an  actor 
well  known  to  TV,  movies  and  stage. 
Kevin  is  a  black-haired  six-footer, 
with  dark-lashed  Irish  blue  eyes.  "The 
one  in  the  family  who  really  looks  like 
an  actor,"  she  says. 

The  three  children— "they  all  re- 
semble their  father" — are  James  Kevin, 
thirteen,  known  as  "Flip";  Lillah,  nine; 
and  Mary,  six-and-a-half  going  on 
seven.  In  addition,  there  is  the  five- 
year-old  black  poodle  who  answers  to 
the  name  of  "Daisy"  and  goes  wher- 
ever the  family  goes.  And  "Midnight," 
the  kitten,  who  is  everybody's  pet. 
And  an  all-around  mother's  helper 
and  housekeeper,  Mrs.  Mary  Elizabeth 
Sanders,  of  whom  Augusta  says,  "A 
marvelous  woman  who  has  eight  chil- 
dren of  her  own." 

The  McCarthys  live  in  a  tall  but  not 
too  large  house,  on  the  side  of  a  hill 
skirting  the  Hudson  River.  In  a  sec- 
tion near  New  York  City  which 
abounds  with  such  hills,  and  on  a 
dead-end  road  where  the  kids  can  run 
up  and  down  without  dodging  traffic. 
"In  a  community  where  most  mothers 
stay  home,  and  fathers  work  regular 
hours  and  are  at  home  weekends. 
Kevin  may  be  doing  a  movie  or  a  TV 
play  on  the  West  Coast — he  was  out 
there  for  a  recent  Twilight  Zone  play. 
I  am  busy  at  the  NBC  studio  several 
days  a  week. 

"Our  youngest,  Mary,  got  the  idea 
that  all  mothers  follow  that  pattern. 
Talking  about  one  of  her  friends,  she 
asked,  'Why  doesn't  her  mother  work, 
too?'  It  has  sometimes  been  hard  to 
explain  to  our  children  why  actors' 
lives  are  different.  To  explain  that  I 
work  because  I  have  been  an  actress 
so  long,  it  is  part  of  me.  And  because 
I  like  it." 

Ever  since  the  kids  appeared  on  a 
Young  Doctor  Malone  show  during  the 
Yuletide  holidays  last  year — for  a 
Christmas  party  scene  in  the  hospital, 
along  with  children  of  other  members 
of  the  cast  and  crew — they  understand 
better  this  work  their  parents  do.  The 
experience  left  Lillah  excited,  but  Flip, 
the  realist,  was  unimpressed.  Waiting 
around  on  the  set  while  all  the  prepar- 
ations progressed — the  lights,  the  cam- 
eras, the  many  details  involved  in  put- 
ting a  show  on  the  air — he  got  restless. 

"Gee,  Mom,  is  this  what  you  do  all 
day?"  he  demanded.  "This  is  boring!" 

Kevin  is  serious  about  acting,  gay 
by  nature,  expansive  and  indulgent 
with  the  children.  Lillah  has  his  seri- 
ousness, Mary  his  humor,  Flip  some  of 


his  love  of  music.  Kevin  sings,  has 
studied  voice.  Flip  plays  the  trumpet. 
Lillah  plays  piano. 

In  warm  weather,  they  all  swim  in 
a  little  old  pool  near  their  house,  back 
in  the  woods.  Augusta  is  community - 
minded,  is  working  for  a  new  pool  and 
recreation  area,  because  that's  im- 
portant for  all  the  children  in  the 
neighborhood. 

"The  school  fight  is  over — we  worked 
for  that  and  won,"  she  reports.  "I  be- 
lieve in  getting  involved  in  a  few  things 
that  seem  terribly  important  to  you." 
Last  year,  she  ran  for  the  office  of 
committee  woman  on  a  local  coalition 
ticket,  lost  out  to  a  long-time  male 
resident  of  the  community  but  enjoyed 
the  experience,  believes  firmly  that 
"things  get  done  by  those  who  will 
organize  them  and  work  for  them." 

She  met  Kevin  when  both  were  in 
the  play,  "Abe  Lincoln  in  Illinois," 
starring  Raymond  Massey.  In  Washing- 
ton, prior  to  the  Broadway  opening, 
the  young  people  in  the  cast  just 
naturally  gravitated  toward  one  an- 
other, went  out  in  groups  between  re- 
hearsals and  performances.  She  and 
Kevin  were  thrown  together,  fell  in 
love,  and  got  married  in  September, 
1941.  On  her  parents'  anniversary,  in 
the  same  church  where  they  were 
married — Grace  Church  in  New  York. 

"They  came  East  for  the  wedding," 
Augusta  recalls,  "from  Berkeley,  Cali- 
fornia. They  hadn't  approved  of  my 
marrying  an  actor — I'm  sure  they  were 
still  thinking  in  terms  of  starving  in  a 
garret  and  all  the  rest  of  it — but  the 
circumstances  made  it  a  sentimental, 
and  happier,  occasion  for  them." 

Augusta's  family  tradition  approved 
doctors  and  lawyers.  Her  father  was  a 
doctor.  Women  were  wives  and  mothers, 
not  actresses.  But,  inadvertently,  they 
had  started  this  younger  of  their  two 
daughters  on  an  acting  career.  At 
twelve,  she  was  enrolled  in  Mrs. 
Howell's  Shakespeare  classes,  where 
the  readings  and  dramatic  productions 
were  presented  against  the  backdrop  of 
the  high-vaulted,  balconied  living  room 
of  that  talented  lady's  San  Francisco 
home. 

There  was  romance,  adventure, 
drama,  comedy — the  essence  of  theater 
itself — spread  out  to  feast  upon.  It 
nourished  her  through  high  school  and 
the  University  of  California,  where  she 
majored  in  English  and  Speech  and  got 
deeply  involved  in  little-theater  pro- 
ductions. "By  the  time  you  are  a  fresh- 
man in  college  and  you're  willing  to 
miss  a  sorority  rush  because  on  that 
day  there  are  tryouts  for  plays,  this 
must  mean  you  have  found  what  you 
want,"  she  says.  "So,  when  it  came 
time  to  have  that  'one  more  year  at 
school  somewhere,'  after  college,  my 
father  let  me  go  to  New  York  and  the 
American  Academy  of  Dramatic  Arts. 

"When  the  year  was  up,  I  got  a  job 
with  the  Barter  Theater,  at  Abingdon, 
Virginia,  for  the  summer.  There  was 
no  salary,  just  my  upkeep.  But,  to  me, 
it  was  a  way  to  live  without  needing 
more  money  from  home,  and  a  chance 


OF  INTEREST  TO   WOMEN     fWC,  Sept.  '60 

BEAUTY  DEMONSTRATORS— TO  $5.00  hour  demonstrat- 
ing Famous  Hollywood  Cosmetics,  your  neighborhood.  For 
free    samples,    details,    write    Studio    Girl,    Dept.    1609-U, 

GJ endale,  California. " 

UP  TO  $500  For  Your  Child's  Picture  paid  by  advertisers. 
Send  small  picture  for  approval.  (All  Ages).  Returned.  Print 
child's,  parent's  name,  address.  Spotlite,  1611    La  Brea,   PI 

Hollywood,  California. 

EXCELLENT  INCOME  POSSIBLE  mailing  advertising  for 
growing  organization.  Literature,  lists,  stamps  given  free. 
Information  $1.00  (Refundable).  Continental   Mailers,   Box 

5523,  Philadelphia  43,  Pa. 

MAKE$25-$50  week,  clipping  newspaper  items  for  publishers. 
Some  clippings  worth  $5  each.  Particulars  Free.  National, 

81-WM,  Knickerbocker  Station,  New  York  City. 

DRESSES  29c;  SHOES  59c;  Men's  Suits  $5.98;  Trousers 
$1.38.  Better  used  clothing.  Free  Catalog.  TransworkJ,  164-A 

Christopher,  Brooklyn  12,  New  York. 

TOP  $$$  PAID  for  your  child's  photo,  if  selected  for  adver- 
tising.   Send    photo,    name.    Returned.    Free   rating.   Guild, 

5032-PL  Lankershim,  North  Hollywood,  California. 

HOMEWORI  ED!    GUARANTEED    Pay!    No 

Selling!  Everything  furnished!  Elvee,  556-P  Beacon,  Man- 

chester,  N.  H. 

LADIES:  EARN  UP  to  $2.00  hour  sewing  babywear!  No 
house  selling!  Send  postcard  to  Cuties,  Warsaw  1,  Indiana. 
SEW  OUR  READY  cut  aprons  at  home,  spare  time.  Easy, 
profitable.  Hanky  Aprons,  Caldwell  3,  Ark. 


AGENTS   &   HELP   WANTED 


money — write  for  sample  boxes  to  be  paid  for  or  returned, 
plus  big  Free  Album  Personalized  Cards,  2  Catalogs  300  items. 
New  England  Art  Publishers,  North  Abington  995,  Mass. 
FASHION  DEMONSTRATORS— $20-$40  profit  evenings.  No 
delivering  or  collecting.  Beeline  Style  Shows  are  Party  Plan 
sensation!  Samples  furnished  free.  Beeline  Fashions,  Bensen- 

ville  214,  Illinois. 

EARN  EXTRA  MONEY  selling  Advertising  Book  Matches. 
Free  sample  kit  furnished.  Matchcorp,  Dept.  WP-90,  Chicago 
32,  Illinois. 


write  for  Free  assignment  and  catalog.  Wayne  School  of 
LaSalle  Extension  University,  A  Correspondence  Institution, 

Dept.  961  WC,  419  S.  Dearborn,  Chicago  5,  III. 

COMPLETE  YOUR  HIGH  School  at  home  in  spare  time  with 
63-year-old  school.  Texts  furnished.  No  classes.  Diploma. 
Information    booklet   free.    American    School,    Dept.    X674, 

Drexel  at  58th,  Chicago  37,  Illinois. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  DIPLOMA  at  home.  Licensed  teachers. 
Approved  materials.  Southern  States  Academy,  Station  E-1, 
Atlanta,  Georgia. 


LOANS   BY   MAIL 


BORROW  BY  MAIL.  $100-5600.  Anywhere.  Air  Mail  Service. 
Postal    Finance,   200    Keeline    Building,    Department   63-R. 

Omaha  2,  Nebraska. 

BUSINESS   &   MONEY   MAKING   OPPORTUNITIES 
$3.00  HOURLY  POSSIBLE  assembling  pump  lamps  Spare 
Time,  Simple,  Easy.  No  canvassing.  Write:  Ougor,  Caldwell 

1    Arkansas. 

ANALYZE  HANDWRITING  FOR  profit,  pleasure.  Free 
sample  lesson,  catalog  reveals  plan.  Write  IGAS,  Inc.,  Dept. 
157,  Springfield  4,  Missouri 


STAMP   COLLECTING 


GIGANTIC  COLLECTION  FREE— Includes  Triangles- 
Early  United  States— Animals— Commemoratives— British 
Colonies— High  Value  Pictorials,  etc.  Complete  Collection  plus 
Big  Illustrated  Magazine  all  Free.  Send  5c  for  postage,  Gray 
Stamp  Co.,  Dept.  PC,  Toronto,  Canada. 

FOREIGN   &   U.S.A.   JOB   LISTINGS 

HIGH  PAY  OVERSEAS.  Domestic  Jobs.  Men,  Women.  Gen- 
erous Benefits.  Companies  Pay  Transportation.  For  informa- 
tion write:  World  Wide,  Dept.  A2,  149  N.  Franklin  St.,  Hemp- 

stnad.  New  York. 

PERSONAL   &   MISCELLANEOUS 

LOANS  ENTIRELY  BY  MAIL— $600  or  less  for  any  purpose. 
Slrictly  Confidential.  Repay  in  24  low  monthly  payments.  Em- 
ployed men,  women  eligible  anywhere.  Write:  Budget  Finance 
Co.,  Dept.  K-80,  114  S.  17,  Omaha  2,  Neb. 

MUSIC  &  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS 

POEMS  NEEDED  IMMEDIATELY  for  New  Songs  and 
Records.  Free  Examination  and  Appraisal,  Send  Poems: 
Sjnqcrafters,  Acklen  Station,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


THE  FACTS  ABOUT 
"NITE-OWL"  EYES 

Loss  of  sleep  the  "night  before"  shows  up  in  red 
irritated  eyes  next  day.  Make  them  sparkle  again 
with  new  triple-action  20/20.  the  Professional 
Eye  Medication.  Actual  clinical  tests  by  practic- 
ing physicians  proved  20/20  (1)  Soothes  and  re- 
lieves  eye   fatigue,    reduces   pain   and   discomfort : 

(2)  Clears  bloodshot  eyes*  in  less  than  90  seconds  T 

(3)  Relieves  minor  irritation  from  strain,  smoke,  y 
dust,  glare,  etc.  For  the  best  in  eye  care,  insist  . 
on  20/20.  Squeeze   bottle  $1.00   at   drug  counters. 


I  by  enlarged  blood  ' 
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to  go  on  acting.  Looking  back  now,  I 
realize  how  ruthless  young  people  can 
be.  How  thoughtless.  I  simply  an- 
nounced that  I  had  a  job  and  wasn't 
coming  back." 

Two  weeks  after  the  Barter  summer 
season  ended,  she  was  in  "Abe  Lin- 
coln in  Illinois."  They  were  casting 
extras  and  she  was  picked  out  of  a 
line  of  hopeful  young  girls.  The  show 
played  a  year  on  Broadway.  When  it 
went  on  the  road,  she  had  the  part  of 
Ann  Rutledge  herself. 

World  War  II  broke  out  a  few  months 
after  she  and  Kevin  were  married,  and 
he  went  into  the  Army.  When  he  was 
cast  in  the  Army  Air  Force  play, 
"Winged  Victory,"  she  didn't  travel 
with  him,  as  some  other  wives  were 
able  to  do  at  least  part  of  the  time.  She 
was  in  New  York,  in  a  Lonsdale  play. 
In  fact,  she  became  involved  in  a  whole 
string  of  plays — about  ten  of  them. 

She  played  the  title  role  in  "Dear 
Ruth"  in  1945.  She  was  in  daytime 
radio  serials — The  Second  Mrs.  Bur- 
ton, The  Brighter  Day.  In  nighttime  TV 
dramas  from  the  time  television  got 
started— Studio  One,  Kraft  TV  Theater, 
Television  Playhouse,  Robert  Mont- 
gomery Presents,  The  U.  S.  Steel  Hour. 
Her  first  movie  was  with  John  Beal. 


In  the  summer  of  1957,  she  had  a 
part  in  the  touring  company  of  "Janus," 
in  which  Kevin  co-starred.  Last  fall, 
she  played  the  mother  in  "The  Diary  of 
Anne  Frank,"  in  Florida,  a  successful 
and  thrilling  experience.  She  has  done 
an  episode  for  the  Brenner  series  for 
TV  and  one  for  John  Newland's  Alcoa 
Presents. 

When  the  call  came  to  talk  about 
becoming  Tracey  in  Young  Doctor 
Malone,  Augusta  had  planned  to  bring 
her  little  girls  into  the  city  and  take 
them  to  the  park.  So  they  were  with 
her  when  she  went  to  the  office  of  pro- 
ducer Carol  Irwin.  "I  was  asked  if  I 
would  be  interested  in  doing  a  TV 
serial.  If  I  would  like  to  do  this  par- 
ticular part.  Maybe  that  'typical  Ameri- 
can wife'  stamp  I  once  thought  was  a 
drawback  had  something  to  do  with  it. 
What  I  could  bring  to  the  character 
was,  in  some  ways,  a  part  of  my  own 
personality." 

She  loved  the  role  from  the  first. 
It  could  be  played  with  a  light  touch  at 
times — "not  all  agony  and  tears,  and 
our  director,  James  Young,  has  a  lovely 
sense  of  humor."  She  and  William 
Prince,  who  plays  Jerry  Malone,  be- 
lieve that  marriage  and  child-rearing 
have    many    lighter    moments,    along 


with  the  problems,  and  they  try  to  play 
their  scenes  this  way. 

There  was  a  time  when  she  and 
Kevin  went  out  to  restaurants  and 
theaters,  and  he  was  the  one  most 
recognized.  But  recently,  at  a  Broad- 
way play,  Augusta  was  amazed  at  the 
number  of  women  in  the  audience  who 
knew  her  as  Tracey  Malone  and  came 
up  to  talk  to  her.  "It  was  fun  to  be 
recognized  by  a  night  theater  audience. 
I'm  more  used  to  that  in  supermarkets. 

"I  was  hurrying  through  my  market- 
ing one  morning,  my  hair  not  fixed," 
she  recalls.  "In  fact,  I  was  rather  cas- 
ually put  together,  hoping  to  go  un- 
noticed. A  woman  who  heard  me  speak 
to  my  little  girl  asked,  'Aren't  you  Dr. 
Malone's  wife?'  She  looked  at  me 
again.  'It's  the  voice,  more  than  the 
way  you  look,'  she  said.  I  laughed.  I'm 
sure  Tracey  Malone  would  never  have 
gone  outside  her  own  front  door  look- 
ing as  Augusta  Dabney  McCarthy  did 
that  day!" 

Tracey  Malone,  of  course,  might  have 
done  that  very  thing.  The  "typical 
American  wife" — whose  job  for  her 
family  comes  first — cannot  always  take 
the  time  to  put  her  best  looks  forward. 
She's  too  busy  putting  first  things 
first.  Just  like  Augusta  herself. 


A  Day  on  the  Set  with  Elvis 
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(Continued  from  page  20) 
strong  hands   of  a  man.    "Thanks  for 
that  wonderful  story  about  my  mother," 
he  said  huskily.   "And  for  all  the  others 
you  did  while  I  was  gone." 

Loyal  Griggs,  cinematographer  for 
"G.I.  Blues,"  indicated  he  was  ready  to 
shoot.  Director  Norman  Taurog  sig- 
naled for  the  "first  team"  and  the  stand- 
ins  stepped  out  of  the  set  as  the  princi- 
pals stepped  in.  "See  you  later,"  Elvis 
said,  and  went  to  join  Robert  Ivers, 
James  Douglas  and  Letitia  Roman  on  a 
set  that  represented  a  small  bistro  in 
Germany.  Watching  him  go,  the  re- 
porter felt  an  unaccustomed  tightening 
of  her  throat.  Here,  here,  she  admon- 
ished herself.  What  are  you  so  all-fired 
worried  about?  You'd  think  it  was 
your  kid  brother  .  .  . 

He  was  lighting  a  cigarette  before 
going  into  the  scene.  This  marked  a 
change.  He'd  started  smoking  while 
away.  She  backtracked  a  moment  to 
the  occasion  of  their  first  interview.  It 
was  while  he  was  making  his  movie 
debut  in  "Love  Me  Tender,"  four  years 
ago.  They  had  been  in  his  dressing 
room  and,  even  then,  he  was  consider- 
ing the  probability  of  his  going  into 
service.  "I'm  grateful  for  everything 
my  country  did  for  me,"  he'd  said. 
"Taxes  don't  mean  a  thing.  When  they 
want  me,  you  won't  hear  any  complaints 
from  Elvis  Presley."  It  was  then  she 
had  offered  him  a  cigarette.  With  a 
shy,  embarrassed  grin,  he  had  refused. 
"I  haven't  got  the  habit  yet  ...  I  guess 
it  will  come  in  time." 

Some  time  later,  Elvis  was  astride  a 
horse.  A  hundred  extras  and  some  fifty 
office  workers  at  20th-Fox  had  sneaked 
in  and  were  goggling  at  the  teen-age 
idol  who  was  trying  to  look  poised  as 
he  trotted  the  animal.    Spying  the  re- 


porter, he  lifted  his  hand  to  his  mouth, 
made  the  gesture  of  smoking.  "Puff  .  .  . 
puff  .  .  ."  he  called.  "Do  you  really 
like  it?" 

Now  he,  too,  had  become  a  puffer. 
Like  his  pompadour  haircut,  it  was  one 
of  the  small  changes  she  took  note  of, 
though  she  was  now  sure  that  basically 
he  was  the  same.  He  had  grown,  yes. 
But  growth  is  only  a  continuation  and 
development  of  what  had  been  there 
before. 

The  present  scene,  on  a  Paramount 
sound  stage,  had  been  rehearsed  three 
times;  they  tried  a  "take."  Taurog  was 
not  happy  with  the  results.  This  is  a 
business  where  Marilyn  Monroe,  for  ex- 
ample, may  go  through  thirty-three 
tries  before  getting  an  acceptable 
"print  and  save."  On  his  fifth  try — to 
the  reporter's  alarm — Elvis  got  angry. 
"Heck!"  he  exploded.  "There  I  go,  act- 
ing it  up  again.  Whenever  I  do  it,  I 
mess  things  up."  Has  he  gone  temper- 
amental? she  wondered.  But,  on  his 
next  attempt — an  exchange  with  Bob 
Ivers,  playing  a  G.I.  pal — he  spoke  his 
lines  simply,  naturally  and  believably. 
Taurog  smiled;  producer  Hal  Wallis, 
who  had  just  walked  in,  smiled;  the 
reporter  smiled.  It  was  a  good  one. 

Coming  out  of  the  scene,  Bob  Ivers 
paused  to  say,  "From  an  actor's  view- 
point, I  think  Elvis  did  just  right. 
Breaking  out  that  way  was  not  only 
honest,  it  relieved  the  tension.  This 
lad's  going  in  the  right  direction." 

Elvis  invited  the  reporter  to  his 
dressing  room.  "It's  number  106,"  he 
said.  "Come  over,  in  a  few  minutes, 
and  we  can  talk."  Ten  minutes  later, 
she  left  the  sound  stage  and  went  to 
the  room,  which  is  adjacent  to  Dean 
Martin's.  Elvis  lit  another  cigarette, 
after  lighting  one  for  her.  "I'm  kind  of 


nervous,"  he  admitted.  "I'm  sore  at 
myself  for  being  nervous." 

"You  have  every  right  to  be,"  she 
assured  him.  "After  two  years,  what 
did  you  expect?  It  took  Sinatra  and 
Crosby  many  years  to  refine  their  tech- 
nique and  become  first-class  actors." 
He  nodded  fiercely,  "I  know  ...  I  tell 
it  to  myself.  But,  once  I  step  in  front 
of  the  camera,  my  best  isn't  good 
enough — not  for  me.  Even  when  Mr. 
Taurog  and  Mr.  Wallis  tell  me  I  did 
fine,  I'm  not  satisfied.  You  know  what?" 
He  turned  abruptly  and  flipped  the 
cigarette  into  an  ashtray.  "I  lie  awake 
nights,  thinking  how  to  make  a  little 
more  out  of  a  line  .  .  .  how  to  reveal 
character.  Gosh,  it's  tough  going,  all 
right!" 

"That's  what  the  good  ones  say,"  the 
reporter  reminded  him.  "It's  how  they 
got  to  be  first-rate." 

A  few  of  his  "group"  came  in.  Again 
she  noticed  changes.  There  was  only 
one  familiar  face:  Gene  Smith,  his 
cousin  and  long  his  best  friend.  Elvis 
introduced  the  others.  His  manners  are 
still  nice,  thank  heaven,  she  mused.  The 
new  friends  were  presented  as  Lamar 
Fike  and  Sonny  West,  old  buddies  from 
Memphis,  and  Joe  Esposito,  a  New  York 
lad  Elvis  met  while  stationed  in  Ger- 
many. 

"What's  happened  to  your  old 
group?"  she  inquired.  The  Jordanaires, 
Scotty  Moore,  the  guitar  player,  and 
D.  J.  Fontana,  the  drummer,  Elvis  ex- 
plained, had  left  on  personal-appear- 
ance tours  after  doing  some  bits  in  his 
new  film.  Some  of  his  old  pre-Army 
group  were  now  themselves  in  uniform, 
and  others  had  left  his  entourage  for 
marriage  or  other  reasons. 

His  new  quarters  were  larger  than 
the  old.   She  took  notes  on  the  entrance 


hall,  office  and  spacious  den  equipped 
with  eating  table,  five  dining  chairs, 
sofa,  two  armchairs,  rehearsal  piano, 
built-in  kitchen  nook,  refrigerator  and 
hot  plate.  The  motif  was  modern  and 
the  walls  had  been  repainted  two 
shades  of  green,  his  favorite  "relaxing" 
color.  Elvis  ordered  his  usual  lunch,  a 
rasher  of  bacon,  heavy  on  the  mashed 
potatoes,  brown  gravy — and  sauerkraut. 

"Kraut,"  remarked  the  reporter. 
"That  at  least  is  different."  He  smiled, 
"The  German  influence.  Remember,  it 
used  to  be  tomatoes?" 

She  waited,  chatting  with  Gene,  while 
Elvis  answered  a  call  from  Tom  Diskin, 
Colonel  Parker's  right-hand  man.  She 
kept  studying  him  as  he  talked.  At 
twenty-five,  he  seemed  to  her  leaner, 
sturdier,  handsomer  with  the  pompa- 
dour and  solid  jut  of  jaw.  Elvis  put 
down  the  phone. 

"We're  trying  to  work  it  out  so  that 
I  can  make  a  p.a.  in  Honolulu  after  the 
picture's  done.  It'll  be  about  all  the 
traveling  I  can  manage,  for  a  while. 
I'm  due  for  a  picture  at  20th  soon  and 
I'll  also  be  cutting  some  records,  I  ex- 
pect. I'd  also  like  to  hop  home  to  Mem- 
phis for  a  short  rest." 

How  did  he  feel  about  being  rushed 
into  work  so  soon  after  being  mustered 
out?  Elvis  shrugged.  "I'd  say  I'm  lucky. 
Some  fellows  come  out  to  find  their 
jobs  gone,  their  girls  married,  their 
friends  moved  away  .  .  .  why,  the 
Colonel  took  care  of  things  for  me 
while  I  was  overseas,  my  fans  stood 
by  me,  I  came  home  to  good-paying 
jobs  and  a  lot  of  good  friends.  I  should 
complain?  Like  I  told  one  fellow  the 
other  day,  not  only  do  I  have  all  that 
to  be  grateful  for,  but  I  also  learned 
how  to  take  a  jeep  or  tank  apart  and 
put  them  together  again.  Never  can 
tell   when   I'll   need   that   know-how." 

The  reporter's  eyes  turned  toward 
the  window.  A  splendid  white  Cadillac 
was  parked  near  the  door.  Elvis  shook 
his  head.  "No,  ma'am,  I'm  not  saying  I 
want  to  trade  that  in  for  a  jeep,  not  if 
I  can  help  it.  Jeeps  are  awfully  drafty 
in  the  winter!" 

Gene  stepped  over  to  tell  him  he 
was  wanted  on  set.  The  reporter  walked 
at  his  side,  discussing  the  baby-sitting 
scene  they  were  scheduled  to  shoot.  "I 
dunno,"  Elvis  muttered.  "I  haven't  had 
any  experience  in  this  line."  The  re- 
porter said  she  had  begun  baby-sitting 
when  she  was  ten.  "You  don't  need  ex- 
perience with  babies,"  she  told  him. 
"All  you  need  is  love." 

Elvis  brightened,  "I  like  kids  ...  I 
honestly  do." 

In  this  scene,  six  infants  were  being 
used  for  the  role  of  one  baby,  to  con- 
form to  the  strict  rules  governing  the 
time  children  may  work  at  one  stretch 
in  a  movie.  Taurog  had  three  sets  of 
indentical  twins  to  meet  the  need.  One 
pair,  Terry  and  Kerry  Ray,  belonging 
to  Mrs.  Harry  E.  Ray  of  Lynwood,  were 
on  now.  Mrs.  Ray  frankly  allowed  she 
was  no  fan  of  Elvis.  She  eyed  him  wor- 
riedly as  he  approached  her  babies.  A 
moment  later  she  had  visibly  relaxed. 
"I'm  amazed,"  she  said  to  the  reporter. 
"I  had  no  idea  he  could  be  that  gentle." 

Elvis  was  being  photographed  walk- 
ing into  the  nursery.  "Hush,  hush,"  he 


said  to  baby  Kerry.  "Don't  cry  .  .  ."  To 
get  the  baby  to  cry  on  cue,  Mrs.  Ray 
had  been  induced  to  hold  a  cookie  out 
of  her  baby's  reach.  But,  the  instant 
Elvis  said  his  line,  little  Kerry  looked 
up  and  broke  into  a  baby  chortle.  Elvis 
nearly  collapsed  laughing.  "Look — a 
critic!"  he  gasped.  It  was  suggested  that 
milk  be  withheld  to  make  Kerry  cry. 
Elvis  protested.  "I'll  cry  for  him,"  he 
said  to  director  Taurog,  "but  let's  not 
tease  him  and  make  him  miserable." 
Said  Mrs.  Ray,  "I'm  beginning  to  see 
this  young  man  in  a  different  light." 

When  the  scene  was  over,  Mrs.  Ray 
congratulated  Elvis  on  his  handling  of 
the  child.  "You've  got  two  new  fans," 
she  added.  "Kerry  and  me." 

"You  know,"  said  Elvis  solemnly,  "I 
was  a  twin  myself  and,  though  my 
brother  died  before  I  even  knew  him, 
I've  always  felt  the  loss.  Tell  me,"  he 
brightened,  "when  Kerry  and  Terry 
are  grown,  will  you  wait  up  for  them 
when  they  go  out  nights?" 

Mrs.  Ray  admitted  she'd  not  given 
the  matter  any  thought  as  yet — but  that 
she  probably  would  worry  about  them. 
"Well,"  added  Elvis,  "when  I  was  home 
and  went  out  nights,  no  matter  what 
time  I  got  in,  my  mother  would  be 
awake." 

Loyal  Griggs,  cinematographer  at 
Paramount  for  thirty-five  years,  has 
worked  with  every  important  star  in 
the  business.  A  shrewd  judge  of  talent, 
he  said,  "I  worked  with  Elvis  three 
years  ago.  I  thought  he  had  'potential' 
then,  but  I  can  see  the  Army  has 
brought  out  a  new  serious  dimension 
to  his  personality.  And — it's  coming 
across  on  film." 

The  reporter's  nose  for  news  had 
twitched  when  lovely  Letitia  Roman 
walked  on  and  smiled  at  Elvis.  It  was 
clear  that  her  charms,  exciting  as  cham- 
pagne bubbles,  were  not  lost  on  him. 
They  had  met  briefly,  the  day  she 
signed  her  contract.  And,  on  the  first 
day  of  shooting,  her  dressing  room  was 
filled  with  flowers  .  .  .  from  her  father, 
Nino  Novarese,  famed  Italian  writer, 
designer  and  film  adviser;  from  pro- 
ducer Hal  Wallis;  from  director  Tau- 
rog; and  from  a  mysterious  admirer 
whose  card  read:  "Good  luck  and  have 
a  good  time,  EP."  All  morning  she  had 
racked  her  brain  before  realizing  who 
"EP"  was.  "Coming  from  Elvis,  it  had 
a  special  meaning  for  me,"  she  con- 
fided to  the  reporter  in  her  lightly 
flavored  accent. 

Like  most  schoolgirls  in  Italy,  Letitia 
had  been  a  fan  of  the  rock-'n'-roller 
almost  four  years  ago.  "I  still  have  with 
me  a  copy  of  'Heartbreak  Hotel'  which 
I  often  play.  I  brought  it  with  me  when 
I  came  here  two  years  ago,"  she  said. 

Following  his  scene  with  the  babies, 
Letitia  teased  Elvis.  "Aren't  you  afraid 
you'll  be  giving  the  ladies  some  ideas 
about  you  as  a  husband  and  father?" 
Elvis  let  out  a  good-humored  groan, 
"Let's  face  it,  my  time's  bound  to  come 
...  so  I  might  as  well  get  in  practice." 

The  little  group  was  now  joined  by 
Ivers,  a  former  contract  player  with 
Paramount  who  starred  in  one  film, 
"Shortcut  to  Hell,"  directed  by  Jimmy 
Cagney,  before  being  caught  up  in  the 
draft.   "I'm  disappointed  in  Elvis,"  he 
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declared,  shocking  his  listeners.  His 
grin  was  both  apology  and  explanation, 
"What  I  mean  is  ...  I  had  the  notion 
that  a  picture  with  Elvis  would  be  one 
big  ball,  lots  of  goofing  and  no  hard 
work.  Was  I  ever  wrong!  While  Elvis 
is  a  friendly,  fun-loving  guy,  once  he 
starts  to  perform,  he's  dead  serious 
and  gives  all  he's  got  to  the  part.  You 
have  to  do  your  level  best  to  stay  with 
him  and  not  get  lost  in  the  action." 

According  to  Bob,  another  thing  sur- 
prised him  about  Elvis.  "He's  got  in- 
terests that  go  beyond  singing  and  act- 
ing. World  affairs,  for  instance.  You 
should  see  him  in  his  makeup,  sitting 
and  reading  the  papers.  And  some  of 
his  comments  are  pretty  doggone  sharp. 
I  guess  I  feel  the  same  as  he  does.  Any- 
one who  has  been  in  the  service,  and 
is  on  active  reserve,  is  going  to  watch 
things  closely.  If  real  trouble  came, 
we'd  be  back  in  uniform.  Naturally, 
we'd  go  back  in,  if  the  country  needed 
us — but  we  have  a  couple  of  years  to 
make  up  for,  already." 

Seeing  Juliet  Prowse,  the  dancer  who 
scored  sensationally  on  the  Frank  Sina- 
tra TV  specials  this  year,  the  reporter 
went  over  to  say  hello.  How  did  Juliet 
like  working  with  Elvis,  and  how  did 
it  compare  with  Sinatra?  "Well,  it  is 
not  for  nothing  Frank  is  called  the 
king  of  performers  today,"  she  said 
thoughtfully.  "But  this  Elvis  is  a  big 
shock  to  me.  I  was  expecting  a  wild 
young  man  who  would  shake  his  hips 
and  talk  like  a  beatnik  .  .  .  you  know. 
But  he  is  well-mannered  and  I  see 
nothing  vulgar  in  what  he  does.  He  has 


depth  and  is  really  rather  sweet.  And 
he  takes  time  and  effort  to  understand 
you  when  you  talk  with  him.  He  is 
always  looking  to  impi-ove  himself  .  .  . 
not  that  he  isn't  quite  something  al- 
ready, with  his  natural  gifts  ..." 

"Hasn't  there  been  some  gossip  about 
a  little  romance?"  probed  the  reporter. 
Juliet  gave  a  merry  hoot,  "Oh,  yes, 
certainly  .  .  .  and  about  Letitia,  too  .  .  . 
and  every  girl  Elvis  has  ever  appeared 
with.  We  happened  to  be  in  Las  Vegas 
at  the  same  time.  But  romance — too 
silly.  We're  just  good  pals.  But  you 
can't  stop  people  from  gossiping,  can 
you?" 

This  day  on  the  set  was  over  now. 
They  were  moving  the  equipment  to 
another  set.  The  assistant  director, 
after  consulting  with  Taurog,  made 
several  announcements  regarding  the 
shooting  schedule  for  the  next  day. 
The  actors  began  to  disperse.  The  re- 
porter gathered  up  her  notes,  put  them 
in  her  bag,  and  started  out.  Footsteps 
sounded  behind  her  and  the  familiar 
husky  voice  said  reproachfully,  "No 
goodbye?"  She  took  his  hand,  "Why 
bother  with  goodbyes?"  she  said.  "I'll 
be  in,  from  time  to  time,  to  see  you." 

"That's  good,"  said  Elvis  Presley 
gravely.  "I  learned  a  lot  in  the  Army, 
but  there's  one  thing  I  knew  even  be- 
fore I  went  in.  And  that  doesn't  change: 
You  can  have  all  the  money  in  the 
world,  good  health,  good  jobs,  a  million 
fans,  publicity,  the  whole  bit.  But,  if 
you  don't  have  friends,  if  you  can't 
keep  friends  .  .  .  then  you  might  as 
well  have  nothing." 
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(Continued   from   page   18) 
them  think  of  something  pure  and  even 
holy.  So  they  decided  to  have  a  num- 
ber of  articles  in  this  substance. 

An  example  of  the  way  they  feel  is 
DeeDee's  wedding  ring.  The  ring  is  to 
have  three  baguette  diamonds.  And  al- 
though DeeDee  did  not  pick  it  for  that 
reason,  nevertheless  it  is  to  her  some- 
thing special.  "One  is  for  Dick;  the  sec- 
ond is  for  family — his,  mine  and  ours; 
the  third  is  for  faith — faith  in  our  re- 
ligion and  in  each  other.  On  these 
things  we  base  our  future.  But  the  im- 
portant point  is  that  the  ring  would 
mean  just  as  much  even  if  we  couldn't 
afford  the  diamonds. 

"You  see,  Dick  and  I  grew  up  to- 
gether .  .  .  the  same  background,  same 
friends,  same  upbringing.  It's  only 
natural  we  want  the  same  things  in 
life,  and  that  also  goes  for  what  we 
don't  want.  By  now,  it's  no  news  that 
we  both  want,  above  all  else,  a  large 
family.  Dick  comes  from  a  family  of 
eight  and  I  from  one  of  eleven.  We 
both  have  lots  of  uncles,  aunts,  cousins 
and  in-laws.  It's  such  a  secure,  com- 
fortable sensation. 

"One  of  our  friends  was  kidding  us 
about  it.  He  said,  'How  are  all  you 
Lennons  and  Gasses  going  to  fit  into 
one  church?'  That's  so  true,  you 
know.  Our  wedding  would  be  big  if 
only  our  immediate  kin  were  present. 
But  what  would  a  marriage  be  with- 


out good  friends?  We  want  them  there 
when  our  vows  are  spoken.  Our  life 
wouldn't  be  complete  without  our 
friends. 

"This  isn't  always  understood.  My 
sister  Peggy  told  me  a  funny  story  last 
week.  A  girl  she  knows  remarked  that 
she  didn't  think  we  were  a  very  ro- 
mantic couple.  Peggy  got  quite  in- 
dignant. 'What  in  the  world  do  you 
mean?'  she  demanded,  adding,  'Dick 
and  DeeDee  are  terribly  in  love.'  The 
girl  said,  'Well,  all  they  talk  about 
is  how  they'll  furnish  their  home,  the 
children  they'd  like  to  have,  practical 
things  .  .  .' 

"To  this,  I  plead  guilty.  But  I'd  like 
to  tell  Peggy's  friend  just  this:  When 
you're  in  love  for  keeps,  you  don't 
waste  time  blowing  soap  bubbles.  You 
build  on  a  firm  foundation  because  this 
is  the  one  and  only.  It  has  to  go  on 
forever.  And  what  could  be  more  ro- 
mantic than  that? 

"Dick  and  I  met  when  he  was  in 
Roosevelt  High  in  Venice,  a  couple  of 
blocks  from  where  we  lived.  I  know 
in  those  days  Dick  thought  of  me  as 
a  kid  but  I  looked  up  to  him  with  awe. 
Then  suddenly,  after  some  casual  meet- 
ings, he  became  aware  of  me. 

"I  fell  in  love  with  Dick  for  himself, 
his  looks,  his  consideration,  his  kind- 
ness, humor,  simple  outlook.  But  there 
were  other  factors  that  didn't  hurt  a 
bit.  For  instance,  the  way  he  gets  along 


with  Mother,  Dad  and  the  rest  of  the 
Lennons.  Not  long  ago,  my  parents 
went  on  a  brief  vacation — two  days  in 
Ojai,  visiting  a  great  uncle. 

"While  they  were  gone,  we  four  girls 
did  the  baby-sitting  and  home-manag- 
ing. Somehow,  during  those  two  days, 
it  became  clear  that  Dick  had  quietly 
and  without  any  effort  taken  over 
status  as  'man  of  the  house.'  It  was 
a  remarkable  performance.  He  was  at 
all  times  the  same  Dick  Gass  we  all 
knew  and  loved.  Yet  the  children 
obeyed  as  though  Daddy  himself  were 
there. 

"Billy,  third  in  line  of  our  brothers, 
had  been  busy  at  school  raising  a  row 
of  vegetables.  Now  he  brought  home  a 
real  king-sized  radish.  He  was  all 
puffed  up  about  it.  Janet  announced 
she  was  going  to  cut  it  into  a  salad. 
"But  Billy  wouldn't  have  it.  He  stuck 
the  radish  in  a  glass  of  water  and  said, 
'I've  got  to  show  this  to  Dick  .  .  .  he'll 
appreciate  this.'  Sure  enough,  when 
Dick  came  in,  he  spotted  the  radish  at 
once  and  made  a  big  fuss  over  it.  My 
little  brother  was  in  ecstasy.  When 
Dick  said  it  was  a  whopper — by  golly, 
it  had  to  be. 

"It's  been  most  gratifying  to  hear 
from  friends  across  the  country.  I'm 
glad  they're  so  pleased  with  my  forth- 
coming wedding.  I've  even  received 
gifts  from  some  of  these  wonderful 
fans.  The  first  one  was  from  an  elderly 
lady  who  sent  hand-embroidered  pil- 
low slips,  simply  adorable.  Dick  and  I 
have  been  truly  moved  to  realize  that 
so  many  people,  all  types,  from  all 
sorts  of  places,  are  rooting  for  us. 

"Last  Christmas,  after  we  had  an- 
nounced our  intentions,  ray  parents 
gave  me  a  hope  chest.  I'd  been  using 
Mom's  until  then.  Mom  also  gave  us 
a  lovely  set  of  dishes  for  twelve,  in 
Early  American  motif,  which  is  our 
favorite.  Dick's  mother  gave  us  a  set 
for  everyday  use  which  will  certainly 
come  in  handy.  I  picked  out  my  silver 
in  a  pattern  I  feel  will  go  nicely  with 
our  Early  American  furnishings. 

"As  for  that,  we've  already  acquired 
a  few  fine  pieces.  Someone  gave  us  a 
rocking  chair  in  the  Colonial  style  and 
another  friend  gave  us  two  Early  Ameri- 
can end  tables.  Dick  spent  a  weekend 
sanding  them  down  and  refinishing. 
They  look  just  great.  Dick's  folks  pro- 
duced a  couch  and  two  chairs  and  we 
bought  some  things  at  the  Hampshire 
House  in  Westchester,  which  specializes 
in  maple  and  pine  Colonials. 

"Kay  Esser,  the  mother  of  Janet's 
best  friend,  Joanie,  gave  us  a  washing 
machine.  Now,  I  call  that  starting  off 
in  style — when  you  consider  that  my 
mother  didn't  have  one  until  Peggy 
was  born,  and  then  it  was  a  wringer 
machine.  Dick  and  I  agree  to  buy 
slowly  and  carefully.  We  see  no  sense 
in  cluttering  up  our  house  with  stuff 
we   don't  need. 

"Oh,  yes,  we  have  a  house.  Dick  is  a 
shrewd  boy  and,  when  his  parents 
moved  to  a  larger  place  a  couple  of 
years  ago,  he  bought  the  old  home. 
It  was  the  house  he'd  grown  up  in  and, 
for  both  of  us,  it  is  a  perfect  choice. 
It  has  that  all-important  lived-in  feel- 
ing and  is  full  of  dear  memories.    We 


can't  help  but  feel  relaxed  and  cheer- 
ful there.  It's  been  rented  while  Dick 
was  away  in  service,  but  we're  taking 
it  over  now. 

"We've  given  the  house  a  lot  of 
thought.  We  have  many  ideas  for 
decorating  it,  but  we  want  these  plans 
to  develop  gradually  as  we  become  ac- 
quainted with  our  needs  and  inclina- 
tions. Too  many  people  go  into  a  home 
with  a  set  plan.  Then  they  feel 
obligated  to  stick  to  the  plan,  in  spite 
of  changing  circumstances.  We  want 
to  feel  free  to  adjust  our  painting, 
paneling,  or  what-have-you,  according 
to  the  problems  and  interests  that  crop 
up  while  we  are  living  on  the  premises. 

"So  far,  I've  refused  to  let  Dick  see 
my  wedding  gown.  That's  to  be  his 
surprise  on  our  wedding  day.  But  I 
don't  mind  describing  it.  Of  silk 
organza,  it  is  floor-length  with  a  three- 
quarter  chapel  veil.  I  told  a  reporter 
friend  about  it  and  Dick,  who  was 
listening  in,  said,  'Oh,  yes,  a  chapel 
veil  .  .  .'  The  reporter  promptly  asked 
him  what  it  was.  Poor  Dick  hemmed 
and  hawed  and  finally  gave  up.  He 
really  didn't  know,  except  that  it 
sounded  like  the  kind  of  gown  and 
veil  he'd  want  his  bride  to  have. 

"I  think  the  best  compliment  he  ever 
paid  me — he  doesn't  toss  them  around 
— was  when  he  told  this  reporter  that 
he  loved  me  because  I  was  'natural  as 
breathing,  no  phoniness.'  He  was  glad 
I  liked  simple  things.  The  reporter 
shot  back,  'Like  what?'  Dick  thought 
a  minute  and  said,  'Like  miniature 
golf,  bowling,  walking  on  the  beach  .  .  .' 
Then  he  brightened  up  and  said, 
Actually,  she  doesn't  have  to  do  any- 
thing special  to  make  me  happy  .  .  . 
just  being  close  by  does  the  trick.' 

"At  first,  I  had  planned  to  have  a 
rainbow  wedding.  Peggy,  my  maid  of 
honor,  was  to  have  worn  pale  green; 
Kathy,  pink;  Janet  and  her  pal,  Joan 
Esser,  blue;  Claudine  Capp,  my  best 
friend,  yellow;  and  Pat  Gass,  Dick's 
sister,  lavender.  Unfortunately  we 
couldn't  find  the  gowns  in  the  right 
materials  and  colors,  so  they've  all 
agreed  to  wear  aqua  instead. 

"The  other  night,  my  father  said, 
'Honey,  when  you  walk  down  that 
aisle  on  my  arm,  you'll  be  in  white 
organza,  which  is  as  it  should  be.  That's 
the  uniform  of  a  bride.  But,  a  few 
hours  later,  you'll  be  wearing  a  neat, 
frilly  apron.  That's  the  uniform  of  a 
wife.  .  .  .' 

"Well,  I've  been  thinking  that  one 
over.  I  have  been  proud  and  grateful 
to  be  one  of  the  Lennons  on  the 
popular  Welk  show.  I've  loved  the 
attention  and  publicity  and  applause. 
I'll  probably  continue  for  a  time  as 
part  of  the  group  singing  with  the  band. 
But  I  won't  go  on  tours.  I'm  pretty 
definite  on  that  score,  at  this  time. 

"My  sisters  will  have  to  make  the 
personal  appearances  without  me. 
Traveling  is  fun  and  performing  for 
new  audiences  is  a  thrill.  But  let's  not 
forget  I'll  be  wearing  the  uniform  of  a 
wife,  and  it  has  two  apron  strings  tied 
in  a  bow — one  is  duty  to  my  husband, 
the  other  is  the  welfare  of  my  home. 
I  wouldn't  untie  those  apron  strings  for 
a  gown  made  of  gold." 
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Loneliness 
-the 
Killer 


It  comes  in  the  night,  with 
the  persistence  of  a  ticking 
clock.  It  comes  in  the  morn- 
ing and  in  the  afternoon  and 
in  the  evening.  But  it  comes! 
And  sometimes  it  never  goes, 
unless  you  have  found  the 
way  to  banish  it. 

"I  THINK  IT  WILL  DRIVE  ME  MAD," 
SHE  WROTE 

till,  fortunately,  someone  gave  her  a  copy  of 
this  book.  She  found  facts  that  no  one  had 
ever  told  her.  She  found  tranquility  which 
had  been  denied  her  for  so  long.  And  she 
found  LOVE.  And,  after  marriage,  so  she 
told  us,  she  found  the  answers  to  many 
things  which  made  the  difference  between 
happiness  and  hate. 

From  the  Hidden  Secrets 
Of  Other  Hearts 


This  book  has 
helped  resolve 
the  troubles  of 
hundreds  of  thou- 
sands.  It  has 
helped  to  mend 
broken  hearts, 
smooth  the  way 
of  discontent, 
and  lift  the  veil 
from  hidden 
things  which 
often  stand  be- 
tween two  lovers. 
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Home  Is  Where  the  Charm  Starts 


(Continued  from,  page  41) 
vacationing  Garroway,  or  at  midnight 
pinch-hitting  for  Jack   Paar— and   the 
charm  is  there,  always  in  prime  work- 
ing order. 

Too  good  to  be  true?  Not  if  you  take 
the  word  of  her  secretary,  her  press 
agent,  the  producer  of  her  radio  show, 
assorted  taxi-drivers,  head  waiters,  or 
the  woman  who  comes  in  to  clean.  None 
of  them,  they  will  tell  you,  has  ever 
seen  her  ill-tempered,  out-of-sorts  or 
glum,  no  matter  what  the  provocation. 
There's  a  reason  for  this,  one  which  she 
explains  in  her  book.  Arlene  thinks 
blowing  one's  top  is  un-charming — and 
a  waste  of  time,  too. 

She  has  a  lot  of  theories  about  charm, 
all  more  basic  than  it's-a-maj'or-dis- 
aster-if-your-shoes-and-handbag-don't 
match.  Among  them  is  the  theory  that 
charm  begins  at  home — and  goes  on 
from  there.  And  you  have  only  to  spend 
an  hour  or  two  with  her  in  her  New 
York  apartment  to  know  that  she  prac- 
tices what  she  preaches. 

Comfortable  and  casual  in  shirt  and 
skirt,  nibbling  on  a  salad  over  an  im- 
promptu lunch  table,  she's  as  charming 
with  an  audience  of  one  as  if  there  were 
twenty  million  people  watching.  Smaller 
than  she  looks  on  television — she  fits 
easily  into  a  size-ten  without  worrying 
much  about  dieting — she's  as  attentive 
and  interested  as  if  she  had  nothing 
more  on  her  mind  than  next  week's 
bridge  party. 

Sure,  she  goofs  sometimes — and  ad- 
mits it.  Now  and  then,  she's  been  caught 
with  her  hair  in  curlers,  a  missing  but- 
ton, or  dust  on  the  furniture.  But  she 
doesn't  approve  of  it.  "If  you  have  a 
shower  and  put  on  something  clean  and 
smart,"  she  thinks,  "you  immediately 
feel  better.  You're  not  at  your  best 
when  you're  slovenly."  Like  most 
people,  Arlene  likes  always  to  be  at 
her  best.  And  when  you  figure  she  car- 
ries a  work  schedule  that  would  make 
a  strong  man  round-shouldered,  this 
takes  some  doing. 

One  of  the  things  it  takes  is  organi- 
zation— which,  off  hand,  does  not  sound 
like  a  major  ingredient  of  charm,  but 
which  Arlene  insists  is  more  important 
than  clean  white  gloves  or  a  smile  that 
can  be  turned  off  and  on  at  will.  With 
a  husband,  Martin  Gabel,  a  thirteen- 
year-old  son,  Peter,  a  home  she  cares 
a  great  deal  for — and  her  career — Ar- 
lene herself  is  organized  to  the  nines. 
So  organized  it  doesn't  show. 

For  a  person  in  show  business,  she 
wakes  up  early  and,  by  the  time  her 
secretary  arrives,  at  8:30,  is  enjoying 
her  one  luxury  of  the  day — breakfast 
in  bed,  even  though  she  may  have  had 
to  get  up  and  get  it  for  herself.  Over 
fruit  juice,  toast  and  coffee,  she  runs 
through  her  mail,  dictates  replies,  plans 
the  day's  meals  and  makes  out  the 
marketing  order- — and  spends,  she  says, 
an  hour  and  a  half  reading  newspapers. 

After  that,  every  day  differs.  She  may 
fit  into  her  working  day  a  Family  Liv- 
ing program  (done  in  advance  on  tape) , 
the  hairdresser,  a  fitting,  and  a  rehears- 
al for  a  play.  One  day  last  spring,  she 


spent  the  morning  on  two  press  inter- 
views, hurried  off  to  her  doctor  for  an 
eye  treatment — she  had  scratched  the 
cornea  of  one  eye  with  a  fingernail — 
and  figured  she  would  have  three  hours 
to  study  her  role  in  "Amphitryon  38," 
before   ten   guests   arrived  for  dinner. 

But,  just  to  prove  that  even  Arlene - 
laid  plans  can  go  a-gley,  she  began  to 
empty  out  a  closet  so  her  guests  would 
have  a  place  to  park  their  wraps.  And, 
before  she  knew  it,  one  of  her  precious 
three  hours  had  gone  a-glimmering. 

Entertaining,  in  the  Francis-Gabel 
household,  is — like  everything  else — ■ 
extremely  informal.  Once  or  twice  a 
year,  they  have  a  big  bash,  with  as 
many  guests  as  they  can  squeeze  into 
their  apartment.  And  once  every  week 
or  two,  there  are  ten,  twelve,  or  four- 
teen people  for  dinner,  which  is  served 
either  buffet  style  or  at  two  round  tables 
set  up  in  the  living  room  or  study.  Ar- 
lene plans  the  menu,  a  cook  takes  over 
in  the  compactly  efficient  kitchen,  a 
waiter  is  brought  up  from  downstairs. 
The  menu  is  simple,  the  food  good,  the 
conversation  as  sparkling  as  a  relaxed 
hostess  can  make  it. 

By  the  time  guests  arrive,  Peter  has 
had  his  dinner  and  gone  off  to  his  room, 
where  he  keeps  trying  to  prove  that  he 
can  do  his  homework  and  listen  to  a 
baseball  broadcast  at  the  same  time. 
He's  allowed  to  watch  television  only 
on  weekends — and  his  grades  have  im- 
proved appreciably  since  the  ruling 
went  into  effect,  though  the  thirteen- 
year-old  complaint  department  has  also 
shown  a  substantial  rise.  Now  at  the 
"Aw,  Mom,"  age,  Peter's  been  a  day 
student  at  Trinity,  a  private  school  in 
New  York,  but  goes  to  prep  school  this 
fall — Deerfield,  in  Massachusetts. 

Because  he'll  be  away  this  winter, 
he's  staying  at  home  this  summer  in- 
stead of  going  to  camp  as  he's  done 
previously,  and  is  headquartering  at  the 
Gabels'  country  place  in  Mount  Kisco. 
The  family  spends  pleasant  weekends 
there  the  year  'round,  and  lived  there 
during  their  summer-stock  stint  at 
near-by  Westport,  when  Martin  di- 
rected Arlene  in  "Amphitryon  38." 

Though  his  mother  is  one  of  the  busi- 
est gals  in  town,  and  his  father  pro- 
duces, directs  and  acts — all  time-con- 
suming and  tension-making  jobs — 
Peter's  complaints  never  include  neg- 
lect. No  matter  what  she  may  be  doing 
during  the  day,  at  five  o'clock  Arlene  is 
at  home,  with  nothing  on  her  mind  but 
Peter  and  his  activities  and  problems. 
The  three  Gabels  ordinarily  have  din- 
ner together,  and  even  when  Arlene  and 
Martin  are  dining  out — as  they  often 
do,  taking  one  or  two  couples  with 
them — they  spend  Peter's  dinner  hour 
with  him  and  see  that  he's  ensconced 
with  his  homework  before  they  leave. 

After  trying  life  in  their  own  town 
house,  and  later  in  a  twelve-room  apart- 
ment, the  Gabels  took  over  a  smaller 
apartment  on  Park  Avenue  some  two 
years  ago.  "It  was  terrible,"  says  Ar- 
lene. "It  was  a  dump,"  echoes  her  sec- 
retary. But  since  Arlene  has  renovated 
and  redecorated  it,  it  shows  no  signs 


of  being  either.  It's  comfortable  and 
gracious — and  livable. 

Off  a  sizable  entrance  hall— where 
Arlene  installed  a  bank  of  closets  and 
then  hid  them  completely  by  murals 
which  carry  out  the  designs  of  the 
living-room  wallpaper — opens  Peter's 
room.  At  the  other  end  of  the  hall  is  the 
entrance  to  the  living  room — square,  not 
overwhelmingly  large,  and  light  and 
airy  in  effect  with  its  scaled-down  sofas 
and  chairs,  a  round  marble-topped 
table  over  which  hangs  a  Marie  Lauren- 
cin  painting,  and  the  off-white  wall- 
paper with  its  widely-spaced  design  of 
delicately  colored  flowers. 

What  was  probably  a  dining  room, 
when  the  apartment  was  a  hotel  suite, 
is  now  Arlene's  study  and  headquarters 
for  her  secretary,  Muriel  Fleit.  Cup- 
boards and  shelves  line  one  wall,  con- 
cealing the  television  and  hi-fi  sets. 
There's  a  special  cabinet  for  files  which 
can  be  closed  and  hidden,  once  business 
hours  are  over.  Over  a  sofa  are  banked 
pictures,  mostly  modern  French. 

Arlene's  room,  at  the  far  end  of  the 
apartment,  is  light,  airy,  and  as  femi- 
nine as  its  owner.  Beside  her  bed,  in- 
stead of  the  usual  night  table,  is  a  long, 
low  bench  piled  high  with  books,  maga- 
zines scripts  and  a  portable  TV  set — 
material  a-plenty  for  a  lady  who  may 
read  until  three  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
Her  dressing  table  is  indicative  of  her 
practicality.  It's  equipped  with  the 
same  sort  of  lights  as  those  used  in  a 
television  dressing  room.  No  making  up 
at  home  and  then  finding,  when  she 
arrives  at  the  studio,  that  she  looks  all 
wrong. 

Behind  sliding  mirrored  doors,  which 
line  one  entire  wall  of  the  room,  is 
Arlene's  wardrobe.  There  are  the  suits 
and  handknits  she  likes  for  street  wear 
and  travel,  the  formal  gowns  she  needs 
for  What's  My  Line?  and  dress-up  eve- 
nings, and  the  casual  clothes  she  wears 
at  home.  These  last  are  skirts  and 
sweaters  and  shirts.  Pants,  too,  though 
only  for  wear  indoors.  Arlene  would 
no  more  appear  on  Fifty-Seventh  Street 
in  slacks  than  with  her  hair  in  curlers 
under  a  babushka.  People  in  public 
life,  she  thinks,  owe  it  to  their  audi- 
ences to  look  well-groomed  no  matter 
what  the  occasion. 

Of  course,  even  with  a  person  as  well 
organized  as  Arlene,  there  are  bound 
to  be  exceptions.  Usually  as  punctual 
as  if  she  were  punching  a  time  clock, 
she  was  sitting  calmly  under  a  dryer  at 
her  hairdresser's  one  day  when  Gen- 
eral Leslie  Groves  arrived  at  the  studio 
to  tape  a  Family  Living  program.  Noti- 
fied by  phone  that  there  had  been  a 
mix-up  in  the  hour  for  the  taping,  Ar- 
lene arrived  at  the  studio  ten  minutes 
later,  her  head  in  a  fast  Francis  version 
of  a  Turkish  fez.  Completely  unruffled, 
she  conducted  the  interview,  hopped 
into  a  cab — and,  a  few  minutes  later, 
was  back  under  the  dryer. 

There's  an  old  saying  that  no  man  is 
a  hero  to  his  valet.  In  this  day  and  age, 
it  is  just  as  true  of  secretaries.  Yet 
Muriel  Fleit,  who  became  Arlene's  sec- 
retary with  some  misgivings  six  years 
ago — she  had  never  wanted  to  work  for 
a  woman,  she  says — has  remained  to 
become  a  dedicated  Francis  fan.  "She 


can  do  anything,"  says  Muriel,  a  little 
embarrassed  at  showing  so  much  ad- 
miration for  her  boss.  "She'd  make  a 
great  decorator;  she  can  cook,  sew, 
paint,  play  the  piano.  She's  a  good 
driver,  rides,  plays  tennis,  water-skis 
.  .  .  can  do  anything  with  her  hands, 
including  shampooing  and  setting  her 
hair  in  ten  minutes." 

Arlene  laughs  when  she's  asked  about 
these  things.  She's  not  quite  sure,  for 
instance,  where  she  got  her  reputation 
as  a  cook.  "I  like  to  cook,"  she  says, 
"and  sometimes  I  do  it,  especially  when 
we're  in  the  country  without  help.  My 
husband,"  she  adds,  "says  I  make  the 
best  sandwiches  in  America." 

As  you  listen  to  Arlene,  you  realize 
that  charm  is  a  lot  of  things — and  takes 
energy,  enthusiasm  and  intelligence,  as 
well  as  organization.  Fortunately,  she 
says,  she  sleeps  well,  without  sheep- 
counting,  and  wakes  up  alert  and  happy 
and  ready  for  whatever  the  day  may 
bring.  She  tries  to  divide  her  work 
into  little  bits,  so  that  she  finishes  each 
day  with  a  feeling  of  accomplishment 
at  what  she  has  done,  rather  than  one 
of  frustration  over  what's  still  undone. 

Now  and  then,  she  takes  a  day  off — 
usually  a  Saturday — and  spends  it  in 
bed,  reading,  resting  and  re-charging 
her  batteries  for  the  time  ahead.  This 
summer,  after  she  had  played  in  "Am- 
phitryon 38"  for  a  month — two  weeks 
in  Westport  and  two  weeks  at  the 
Paper  Mill  Playhouse  in  New  Jersey — 
she  spent  a  gorgeous  fortnight  in  Cali- 
fornia, where  she  lounged  around  a 
friend's  pool,  was  waited  on  hand  and 
foot — and  came  back  ready  to  take  on 
Today  while  Garroway  vacationed. 

In  the  years  since  Arlene  Francis 
Kazanjian  persuaded  her  artist  father 
to  let  her  try  show  business,  she  has 
done  many  things.  She's  been  in  movies 
and  on  the  stage;  has  had  several  shows 
of  her  own  on  radio  and  television. 
She's  been  a  member  of  the  Whatfs  My 
Line?  panel  since  that  show  debuted  on 
television  and,  for  four  years,  was 
"editor"  of  Home  five  days  a  week.  It 
was  no  wonder  that,  when  Family  Liv- 
ing became  a  network  program  in  1957, 
she  was  the  first  choice  as  its  modera- 
tor. And  it's  no  wonder,  either,  that 
Arlene  snapped  at  the  opportunity.  She 
believes  in  family  living  and  in  what 
the  show  is  trying  to  do — that  is,  to 
get  the  American  public  to  think  about 
the  problems  with  which  it  is  faced. 

Created  by  Edwin  Lee,  its  producer, 
for  Modess  Family  Life  Institute,  and 
presented  with  the  co-operation  of  the 
United  Community  Funds  and  Coun- 
cils of  America  and  the  National  Social 
Welfare  Assembly,  it's  so  highly  thought 
of  that  all  sorts  of  important  folk  ap- 
pear on  it  for  free.  "The  show  is  Ar- 
lene," says  Mr.  Lee — who,  like  everyone 
else  with  whom  she  comes  in  contact, 
is  a  victim  of  her  charm. 

The  leggy  little  girl  who  discovered, 
at  eleven,  what  it  was  to  be  lonely — 
and  determined  to  do  something  about 
it — today  has  more  friends  than  she  can 
count.  It  was  one  of  them  who  said, 
"Arlene  is  the  only  person  I  know  who 
acts  as  though  life  were  the  best  party 
she  ever  attended."  And  what  could  be 
more  charming  than  that? 
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time.  So  don't  delay.  Mail  this  article  with  your 
name,  address  and  self  addressed  envelope. 
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(Continued  from  page  24) 
watch  baseball,  wear  smart  clothes,  go 
skiing,  and  study  foreign  languages  and 
literature.  Princess  Suga  was  often 
fondly  held  up  as  an  example  of  Japan's 
postwar  democracy.  Still,  there  are 
many  who  now  believe  that  Takako  is 
pushing  things  too  far  by  appearing  on 
a  daily  record  show. 

To  get  her  own  views  on  the  mat- 
ter, TV  Radio  Mirror  decided  on  the 
direct  approach.  A  telephone  call 
brought  the  former  princess  herself  to 
the  phone.  "This  is  Mrs.  Shimazu,"  she 
said,  in  a  straightforward  manner  which 
would  have  caused  Japan's  elder  gen- 
eration to  tremble.  And  she  agreed  to 
an  exclusive  interview. 

The  Shimazus  live  in  a  modestly 
comfortable,  $11,000  ranch-style  house 
similar  to  others  in  the  quiet  Tokyo  su- 
burb of  Setagaya.  The  house,  along  with 
a  dowry  of  $41,000,  was  a  parting  wed- 
ding gift  from  the  Imperial  Court. 

A  maid  responded  to  the  bell  and 
ushered  us  into  the  living  room,  which 
is  lined  with  the  musical  effects  of 
Takako — a  piano,  a  hi-fi  set  and  her 
collection  of  records.  A  bookcase  con- 
tains quite  a  few  English-language 
works,  including  scholarly  studies  of 
the  Japanese  people.  Brightly-colored 
stuffed  animal  dolls  sit  stiffly  in  the 
sofa  chairs.  The  room  might  belong  to 
a  college  girl — which  Takako  was,  until 
she  left  school  to  prepare  for  her  mar- 
riage. 

Tea  was  served  and,  with  only  the 
ceremony  of  a  polite  knock  on  the  door, 
Takako  entered.  Dressed  in  a  modish 
suit,  she  smiled  and  extended  her  hand 
in  greeting.  When  it  was  suggested  that 
she  might  want  to  speak  in  English, 
Takako  declined  with  the  simple  ex- 
planation: "If  this  were  just  conver- 
sation, it  would  be  all  right,  but  I  know 
I'll  be  held  responsible  for  what  I  say." 

At  the  outset,  the  ex-princess  said 
she'd  like  to  clear  her  position  regarding 
the  term  "disc  jockey."  Through  an 
interpreter,  she  explained  that  she  had 
agreed  to  appear  on  Princess  Time,  not 
as  a  disc  jockey,  but  as  a  guest.  Al- 
though she  selects  the  records  and  is 
heard  on  each  broadcast,  she  would 
prefer  to  be  regarded  as  a  "regular 
guest"  rather  than  as  a  "disc  jockey." 
That  is  why  Ichiro  Mikune,  a  well 
known  theatrical  personality,  is  on  the 
show.  He  acts  as  host  and  chats  with 
Takako. 

"I  would  not  want  to  be  a  disc  jock- 
ey," she  said.  "That  would  pose  too 
many  problems." 

Princess  Time,  she  noted,  is  taped  in 
her  home  about  once  a  week.  The  topics 
of  conversation  are  approved  by  her 
beforehand,  but  room  is  left  for  the' 
spontaneous  quote,  the  kind  of  bold 
comment  that  delights  her  listeners. 
Takako  revealed  that  it  had  taken  con- 
siderable salesmanship  to  get  her  to 
agree  to  such  a  venture.  At  first,  she 
had  turned  down  the  idea  and  continued 
to  reject  the  proposal  until  the  terms 
were  to  her  liking. 

While  Princess  Time  is  her  only 
regular  show,  she  has  appeared  on  a 
number   of  other   radio   and   TV  pro- 


grams from  time  to  time.  As  the  ex- 
princess  explained,  "I  don't  want  to  be 
on  too  much.  The  ones  I  accept  are  usu- 
ally special  programs.  It  depends  on 
who  else  will  be  on  the  program.  It 
must  not  be  gaudy  entertainment.  My 
appearances  usually  take  the  form  of 
interviews." 

Questioned  about  the  mail  received 
by  the  Imperial  Household  after  the 
news  of  Princess  Time  reached  the 
press,  Takako  pointed  out,  "There  were 
letters  on  both  sides.  People  only  see 
the  situation  from  their  own  point  of 
view.  These  are  usually  extreme  views. 
Most  objective  people  would  not  bother 
to  write."  And  she  added:  "The  Im- 
perial Household  did  not  protest  my 
participating  in  the  show.  They  just  re- 
ferred the  mail  to  me." 

On  the  subject  of  music,  Takako  es- 
timated that  she  has  at  least  a  hundred 
LP's  in  her  own  collection.  "Next  time 
I'll  count  them  for  you,  so  I  can  give 
an  exact  number,"  she  laughed.  She 
likes  all  kinds  of  music,  especially 
Hawaiian.  (At  least  one  Hawaiian  song 
is  selected  for  each  broadcast.)  She  also 
enjoys  Latin  numbers  and  popular 
American  tunes.  "I  can  usually  adjust 
my  mood  to  what's  being  played,"  she 
observed. 

Although  Takako  said  she  has  no 
particular  favorites  among  performers, 
her  program's  liaison  man,  Kiyoshi 
Miya,  revealed  that  the  former  prin- 
cess is  partial  to  Pat  Boone.  He  said 
she  prefers  American  music  above 
others  and  is  a  regular  listener  to  the 
music  played  on  the  Far  East  Network, 
the  U.S.  Forces  broadcasting  system  in 
the  Asian  area.  She  also  attends  the 
recitals  of  popular  Japanese  artists, 
most  of  whom  are  strongly  influenced 
by  records  from  the  United  States. 

Her  interest  in  music  is  sincere  and 
knowledgeable,  but  Miya  pointed  out 
that  Takako  cannot  involve  herself  by 
commenting  on  the  musical  numbers 
played  on  Princess  Time.  She  lets  her 
selections  reflect  her  preferences.  Her 
first  choice,  incidentally,  was  "Beyond 
the  Reef."  Her  theme  song,  titled  "Prin- 
cess Suga,"  was  expressly  written 
for  her  by  "mambo  king"  Perez  Prado 
and  presented  to  Takako  during  Prado's 
most  recent  tour  of  Japan. 

Miya,  an  enthusiastic  young  man 
with  a  crew-cut,  disclosed  that  he  first 
approached  the  ex-princess  with  a  pro- 
gram proposal  shortly  after  her  mar- 
riage. Along  with  other  ambitious  deal- 
ers in  theatrical  talent,  he  believed  she 
had  the  presentation  and  personality 
spark  to  become  a  top  star  in  mass  com- 
munications. Competition  for  her  serv- 
ices became  fierce — although  Takako 
herself  had  yet  to  be  convinced  that 
commercial  public  engagements  could 
be  the  proper  thing  to  do. 

Miya  dared  to  go  directly  to  the  home 
of  the  former  princess  and  ring  the  bell. 
Takako's  mother-in-law  appeared  and 
suggested  that  he  first  telephone  to 
make  an  appointment  with  the  busy 
new  housewife.  Seeing  that  the  ap- 
proach was  not  to  be  gained  so  easily, 
Miya  contacted  Takako's  best  friend, 
Kiyoko  Iwase — the  daughter  of  a  Fuji 


Bank  vice-president — who  had  gone 
through  school  with  the  ex-princess. 
He  also  called  Takako's  husband,  Hisa- 
naga  Shimazu. 

With  the  way  now  paved,  he  tele- 
phoned Takako's  home  and  was  granted 
an  appointment.  But,  as  he  recalls  with 
a  shudder,  "I  was  twenty  minutes  late 
to  our  first  meeting.  My  taxi  got  caught 
in  heavy  traffic.  When  I  arrived  at  the 
house,  she  was  elaborately  dressed  in 
a  kimono,  on  her  way  out  to  attend  a 
friend's  wedding.  A  crowd  had  gath- 
ered in  front  of  her  house. 

"I  managed  to  reach  her.  She  sug- 
gested that  we  talk  in  the  car  on  the 
way  to  the  wedding.  The  people  were 
gaping  and  I  was  so  flustered  that,  when 
the  chauffeur  opened  the  door,  I  got  in 
first!  Later  in  the  day,  I  brooded  over 
this  breach  of  etiquette.  I  couldn't  sleep. 
I  called  her  that  night  to  apologize  for 
my  disrespect.  She  was  very  cordial 
and  told  me  to  forget  about  it.  Still,  I 
feared  all  hope  was  lost.  I  didn't  think 
she  would  accept  my  offer  for  the 
program." 

Negotiations  got  under  way.  The 
former  princess  first  rejected  the  idea 
on  the  grounds  that  she  didn't  want 
the  public  to  think  she  was  trying  to 
present  herself  as  a  "talent."  After  she 
became  convinced  that  people  would 
enjoy  hearing  her,  format  possibilities 
were  discussed.  Takako  cautiously 
wanted  as  little  air  time  for  herself  as 
possible — while  the  interests  of  the 
station  and  sponsor  naturally  wanted 
to  make  the  most  out  of  identifying 
their  services  with  this  popular  mem- 
ber of  the  Royal  Family.  A  compromise 
was  reached,  with  Takako  accepting  the 
bid  on  condition  that  she  have  the  right 
to  control  the  direction  of  the  show. 

An  announcement  was  made  to  the 
press.  The  former  princess  was  stamped 
a  "disc  jockey" — and  Takako  found 
herself  embroiled  in  a  controversy. 

Actually,  un-royal  behavior  was  no 
surprise  to  those  who  had  followed  the 
fortunes  of  Princess  Suga.  She  was  al- 
ways a  lively  young  lady  who  frequent- 
ly gave  evidence  of  trying  to  break 
from  her  cloistered  life  at  the  Imperial 
Palace,  where  she  lived  with  two  ladies- 
in-waiting  and  a  number  of  servants  in 
a  building  apart  from  the  Emperor  and 
Empress.  She  seemed  determined,  even 
then,  to  live  the  life  of  an  average  girl 
her  age. 

Among  other  acts,  she  set  a  prece- 
dent by  attending  a  university,  after  her 
three  sisters  and  all  the  princesses  be- 
fore them  had  demurely  submitted  to 
the  custom  of  preparing  for  wifely  tasks 
without  benefit  of  advanced  academic 
education.  At  Gakushuin  University, 
Princess  Suga  majored  in  English  liter- 
ature and  also  studied  European  his- 
tory, psychology  and  French,  as  well  as 
the  traditional  arts  of  flower  arrange- 
ment, tea  ceremony,  and  cooking. 

She  once  teased  prying  newsmen  by 
saying,  "Wait  and  see  the  kind  of  hus- 
band I  choose."  While  it  is  believed 
court  officials  selected  Hisanaga  as  a 
possibility  for  her  mate,  there  is  little 
doubt  that  the  princess  had  much  to 
say  in  the  matter — in  sharp  contrast  to 
the  practice,  still  prevailing  in  Japan, 


of  having  the  parents  attend  to  all 
matchmaking. 

Hisanaga  Shimazu,  the  man  she  chose, 
is  almost  five-feet-ten,  relatively  tall 
for  a  Japanese.  He  graduated  brilliant- 
ly in  economics,  at  the  head  of  his 
university  class,  in  1957.  He  is  a  scion  of 
one  of  the  most  powerful  feudal  fam- 
ilies of  Japan  and  is  prevented  from 
carrying  a  title  only  by  postwar  re- 
forms which  abolished  the  nobility.  To- 
day, he  is  regarded  as  a  commoner.  And 
just  as  her  brother  Prince  Akihito's 
choice  of  a  commoner  bride  startled  the 
nation  the  year  before,  so  did  the  an- 
nouncement of  Princess  Suga's  engage- 
ment. 

The  press  has  energetically  picked 
over  the  tidbit  that  Shimazu  earns  less 
than  fifty  dollars  a  month  as  a  bank 
clerk.  However,  his  situation  is  not  un- 
usual in  Japan  for  a  man  of  twenty - 
five.  Once,  before  their  marriage,  Prin- 
cess Suga  turned  on  newsmen  in  his 
defense  and  exclaimed,  "Why  must  you 
gentlemen  of  the  press  refer  to  Shim- 
azu-san  as  a  white-collar  worker?  Isn't 
it  natural  for  a  young  man  just  out  of 
college  to  be  a  white-collar  worker?" 

At  their  wedding — the  day  which 
turned  her  from  a  princess  to  a  house- 
wife— Takako  wore  a  multi-layered 
silk  court  costume  in  the  style  of  a 
thousand  years  ago.  After  the  twenty- 
minute  private  Shinto  ceremony,  she 
changed  into  a  modern  cocktail  dress 
for  the  press  conference  and  reception. 

On  the  morning  of  Shimazu's  first 
day  back  to  work,  after  a  five-day 
office  leave,  reporters  and  photogra- 
phers were  on  hand  to  see  him  say 
goodbye  to  his  celebrated  wife.  After 
her  husband  had  left  for  the  bank, 
Takako  reported,  "I  made  breakfast 
this  morning.  All  I  did  was  put  a  piece 
of  bread  in  the  toaster,  and  soon  out 
popped  a  piece  of  toast!" 

Although  her  official  ties  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Imperial  Family  are  tech- 
nically severed,  Takako  will  never  be 
able  to  escape  the  public  recognition 
of  her  heritage  and  of  her  bond  with 
the  people  of  Japan.  On  their  recent 
delayed  honeymoon  to  the  southern 
part  of  the  country,  the  Shimazus  had 
little  privacy,  with  the  eyes  of  by- 
standers and  the  lenses  of  cameras  con- 
stantly focused  on  them.  Their  neigh- 
bors are  alert  to  doings  at  the 
Shimazu  house  and  its  location  is  a 
major  attraction  for  busloads  of  tourists. 

In  the  same  way,  Takako's  decision 
to  participate  in  a  daily  radio  platter- 
chatter  show  cannot  help  but  stir 
strong  reactions  among  the  Japanese. 
But,  asked  about  her  new  life,  Takako 
replied,  "My  life  is  now  freer.  It's 
easier  for  me  to  walk  around  and  visit 
people.  When  I  was  a  princess,  my  life 
was  rigidly  defined.  Now  I  am  no  longer 
a  princess — but  people  still  regard  me 
as  before.  So,  in  one  sense,  my  life  has 
become  more  complicated." 

Freer  to  move  about  as  she  chooses, 
but  more  than  ever  an  object  of  interest 
to  the  eyes  and  ears  of  her  people, 
Japan's  "broadcasting  princess"  is  lead- 
ing a  multiplicity  of  lives — all  of  them 
as  exciting  and  rewarding  as  any  she 
ever  dreamed  of  within  the  cloistered 
walls  of  the  Imperial  Palace. 


INITIAL    and    FRIENDSHIP    RING 

STYLE  YOUR  OWN  RING— order  this  new,  swirling  beauty 

with  your  own  initials  ...  OR  with  your  initials  on  one 

tier  and  his  on  the  other  ...  OR  with  your  first  name  and 

his  first  name. 

It's  the  newest  thing  in  the  newest  jewelry  style!    Either 

gold  or  silver  plate.  They're  engraved  in  beautiful  script  .  .  . 

designed  to  make  fingers  and  hands  look  gracefully  beautiful. 

Get  them  for  all  your  friends  with  their  initials.   A  great 

gift  idea. 

Only  $1   per  ring  (plus  25 «  handling).  Sorry,  no  C.O.D.'s 
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POEMS 


lgs  recorded.  Send  poems 
[today  for  FREE  examination. 
ASCOT  MUSIC,  INC. 
6021  Sunset  Blvd. 
Studio  A10,  Hollywood  28,  Calif. 


KILL  THE  HAIR  ROOT 


cd  hair  FOREVER. 
•/MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE  (Out  76*  Yeor) 


MAHLER'S.  INC.,  Dept.  600M       PR0VIDENCE-15.  R. 
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PSORIASIS 

ISCALY    SKIN    TROUBLE) 

MAKE  THE  ONE  1^  D  €  R  ITI  O I  L 

■■SPOTS 

"    TEST -IB" 


TRY  IT  YOURSELF  no 
how  long  you  have 
suffered.  Write  for  FREE 
book  on  Psoriasis  and 
DERMOIL.Send  10c 
for  trial  bottle  to  make 
our  "One  Spot  Test" 


with  Psoriasis,  the  ugly 
scaly  skin  disease.  TRY 
oermoil.  Amazing  re- 
sults reported  by  many 
grateful  users  (or  24 
y ears.  With  DERMOIL  It 
Is  possible  that  ugly  scaly  patches  ^^■■»^»»^""««  «•■ 
on  body  or  scalp  may  be  gradually  removed  and  the  an- 
noying Itching  relieved,  while  the  skin  becomes  pliable 
and  soft  as  the  redness  Is  reduced.  Many  doctors  use  the 
non-staining  Dermoll  formula.  Must  give  definite  benefit 
or  money  back.  Sold  by  leading  Drug  stores. 
Write  today  LAKE  LABORATORIES,  Dept.  7104 
Box  3  92  5.  Strath  moor  Station,  Detroit  2  7,  Mich. 
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FOR  CONTESTANTS  FOR  ONE  OF  THE 

GRAND  PRIZES 

Fill  in  This  UPPER  Form — Mail  WITH  Your  Upper  Form  from  the  AUGUST  Issue — 
to:  "Secrets  of  the  Stars"  Contest,  TV  RADIO  MIRROR,  P.O.  Box  1526,  Grand  Central 
Station,  New  York  17,  N.Y.  Entries  Must  Be  Postmarked  No  Later  Than  Aug.  31,  1960! 


TROY  DONAHUE'S   SECRET: 

RICK   NELSONS   SECRET: 

DAVE  NELSONS  SECRET: 

DION'S    SECRET: 


(Print  Missing  Words  Only) 


SAL   MINEO'S   SECRET: 


GARDNER   McKAY'S   SECRET: 
MARK  DAMON'S  SECRET: 


TIM    CONSIDINE'S    SECRET: 


DWAYNE    HICKMAN'S   SECRET: 
WILL  HUTCHINS'  SECRET: 


MY   CHOICE   OF   THE   GRAND    PRIZES    IS: BECAUSE 

(please  print  your  reason  in  25  words  or   less) 


MY   NAME: MY  ADDRESS: 


FOR  CONTESTANTS  WHO  WANT  A 


'P&ittMat 


STAR  BRACELET 


DIRECTIONS:  On  the  last  line  of  the  jingle  below  tell  us  in  25  words  or  less  why  you  want  the  charm 
bracelet  of  your  favorite.  Then  fill  in  on  the  line  below  the  missing  word  of  the  "secret"  you  solved 
by  putting  together  the  letters  hidden  in  the  story  about  your  favorite.  Entries  will  be  judged  on  the 
basis  of  correctness  of  your  solution,  plus  the  originality  of  the  last  line  of  the  jingle. 


YOUR   ENTRY   BLANK 

No  happier  person  you'll  see 
Than  talented  little  old  me; 
I've  guessed  his  secret  as  hidden 
And  now,  as  I'm  bidden, 

I  want                                             's  charm  bracelet  because 

(Name    of   Star) 

MISSING  WORD  OR  WORDS: 

MY  NAME: 

(Please  Print) 

MY  ADDRESS:    

(Paste  entry  blank  on  a  postcard  and  mail  to  SECRETS  OF  THE  STARS  CONTEST, 
TV  RADIO  MIRROR,  Post  Office  Box  1526,  Grand  Central  Station,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
All  entries  for  this  issue's  contests  must  be  postmarked  no  later  than  August  31,  1960. 
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!  YOU  USE  TAMPAX 


Tampax  never  lets  its  presence  be  felt.  Imparls  a  sense  of  sureness  in 
everything  you  do.  No  wonder  millions  choose  it.  Worn  internally, 
it's  the  modern  way!    TAMPAX  ...so  much  a  part  of  your  active  life. 
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BRECK 

SPECIAL   BEAUTY   OFFER  -   CREME    RINSE   WITH   A    BRECK   SHAMPOO 

Breck  Creme  Rinse,  used  after  the  shampoo,  gives  added  softness,  lustre  and  manageability  to 
your  hair.  A  creme  rinse  takes  only  a  minute  and  eliminates  snarls,  tangles  and  fly-away  hair. 


2.   Apply    Creme    Rinse  3.   R 


V 


4.   Hair  combs  out  easily 


S.  New  softness  and  lustre 


Enjoy  Breck  Creme  Rinse  after  your  next  shampoo;  it  is  helpful  in  the  care  of  dry,  damaged  hair. 

A  2%  oz.  Breck  Creme  Rinse  with  a  $1.00  bottle  of  one  of  the  Three  Breck  Shampoos  -for  dry ,  oily  or  normal  hair  -  both  for  $1 .00  plus  3  ifed.  tax. 

Copyright  1060  by  John  H.  Breck  Inc. 
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YOU  FEEL  THIS  COOL,  THIS  CLEAN,  THIS  FRESH  WHEN  YOU  USE  TAMPAX 


With  Tampax,  you  11  never  miss  a  day  of  fun!  Swimming...  skiing...  div- 
ing. .  .flying  !  You  re  free. .  .poised.  ..sure  !  Millions  use  it.  Worn  internally, 
it's  the  modern  way.     TAMPAX  ...so  much  a  part  of  your  active  life, 


Tampax®  internal  sanitary  protection  is  made  only  by  Tampax  Incorporated,  Palmer,  Mass 


Had 
a  Toni 

SAVED  A 
BUNDLE 


Blew  it 

all  on 

bracelets 


^^ 


Clever  you — saving  a  dozen  dollars  (or  more)  every  time  you 
have  a  Toni!  Beauty  shop  hills  and  tips,  goodbye.  Beauty  shop 
dates  and  waits,  good  riddance.  With  Toni — you  get  the  prettiest 
permanent  of  your  life.  And  no  more  dryer-fidgets! 
But  the  thing  you'll  love— is  Toni's  "Hidden  Body."  Every- 
one's wide-eyed  at  the  way  it  adapts.  Set  it  satiny  smooth,  or  curly 
as  a  chrysanthemum — "Hidden  Body"  holds!  Exclusively  Toni's 
—you  won't  find  it  at  any  price — in  any  other  permanent. 


And  here's  some  happy  news!  Toni's  neutralizer  is  already 
mixed.  Just  snip  the  tip  off  the  plastic  bottle — then  squeeze. 
Creamy  drops  slide  through  your  curls — lock  "Hidden  Body"  in. 
So  neat — not  a  drop  dribbles  down  your  face  or  neck. 
Wonderful  way  to  have  a  wonderful  permanent!  So,  give 
beauty  shops  the  "go  by"  and  go  buy  a  New,  No  Mix  Toni.  You'll 
never  bother  with  a  beauty  shop  permanent  again!  (Don't  forget — 
Toni  also  makes  Tonette  for  children  and  Silver  Curl  for  gray  hair.) 


JUDY  SULLIVAN,  Student,  School 
of  Nursing,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  says: 
"1  cried  when  I  saw  those  pimples 
on  my  face.  I'd  been  asked  to  the 
Military  Ball  and  I  was  sure  they'd 
never  go  away  in  time.  A  friend 
suggested  Clearasil  and  it  worked 
wonders !  My  skin  was  clear  by  the 
night  of  the  dance!" 


SCIENTIFIC  CLEARASIL  MEDICATION 

STARVES 
PIMPLES 

SKIN-COLORED,  Hides  pimples  while  if  works 

clearasil  is  the  new-type  scientific  medication 
especially  for  pimples.  In  tube  or  new  lotion 
squeeze-bottle,  clearasil  gives  you  the  effective 
medications  prescribed  by  leading  Skin  Special- 
ists, and  clinical  tests  prove  it  really  works. 
HOW  CLEARASIL  WORKS  FAST 


1 .  Ponatralet  pi'mp/ei. '  Keratolytic'  action 
softens,  dissolves  affected  skin  tissue  so 
medications  can  penetrate.  Encourages 
quick  growth   of  healthy,  smooth  skin! 

2.  Stopt  bacteria.  Antiseptic  action  stops 
growth  of  the  bacteria  that  can  cause 
and  spread  pimples  .  .  .  helps  prevent 
further  pimple  outbreaks! 

3.  'Starvet'  pimplat.  Oil-absorbing 
action  'starves'  pimples  .  .  .  dries  up, 
helps  remove  excess  oil  that  'feeds* 
pimples  .  .  .  works  fast  to  clear  pimples ! 


T 


'Floats'  Out  Blackheads,  clearasil  softens 
and  loosens  blackheads  so  they  float  out  with 
normal  washing.  And,  clearasil  is  greaseless, 
stainless,  pleasant  to  use  day  and  night  for 
uninterrupted  medication. 
Proved  by  Skin  Specialists!  In  tests  on  over 
300  patients,  9  out  of  every  10  cases  were 
cleared  up  or  definitely  improved 
while  using  clearasil  (either  lo- 
tion or  tube).  In  Tube,  69^  and 
98(f.  Long-lasting  Lotion  squeeze- 
bottle,  only  $1.25  (no  fed.  tax). 
Money-back  guarantee.  ^^^7 
At  all  drug  ^^^CgaS&l^, . 
counters.       JjSi^_V-r.'-i''Xv    "*i 
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500 
CASH 


CASH!  CASH!  CASH!  FASCINATING  PUZZLES!  FABULOUS  PRIZES! 

HERE  right  in  your  hand  is  the  opportunity  to  enter  this  great  new  Puzzle  Game  in  which  you 
may  personally  WIN  A  CASH  FORTUNE  OF  $75,000.00.  That's  right,  as  much  as  $75,000.00 
is  what  YOU  may  win  in  this  fabulous  Hammond  Atlas  "Everybody  Wins"  TREASURE  ISLAND 
GAME!  Stop  and  think  what  you  could  do  with  an  amount  of  cash,  so  large,  that  only  a  select  few 
people  ever  accumulate  it  in  a  lifetime!  Now  that  "House  of  your  Dreams"  could  be  within  reach  .  .  . 
Education  for  your  children  assured  ...  a  magnificent  World  Tour  .  . .  the  Pleasure  Boat  you've  always 
yearned  for  .  .  .  Capital  to  start  a  business  of  your  own  ...  a  thousand  and  one  hopes  and  dreams  could 
now  come  true.  This  may  be  the  Big  Chance  yotfve  been  hoping  tor! 

No  Statements  —  No  Jingles  —  No  Box  Tops  —  No  Guesswork  —  Only  Skill  Counts! 

Yes,  you  may  enter  this  contest  now.  Everything  you  enter ...  we'll  send  you  Puzzles  #5-#8  by  RETURN  MAIL 

need  to  start  is  right  on  this  page  before  you.  The  first  (within   14  days)    together  with  the  official  rules  and 

four  Official  Puzzles  #l-#4  are  at  right  below.  Simply  complete  details  of  how  you  may  win  up  to  375,000.00 

send  in  your  solution  to  these  four  puzzles  on  one  of  the  in  this  exciting  game  (which  for  lack  of  space  have  not 

i  have  to  do  to  been  printed  here).  Now  study  the  sample  puzzle  below 


ntry  Coupons  below  .  .  .  that's  all  j 


SAMPLE  PUZZLE 


Largest  Island  in  the  Mediterranean. 

\*\  m  0  0  0  s 


In  this  Sample  Puzzle  which  is  typical  of  all  basic 
Official  Puzzles  there  are  just  enough  letters  scrambled 
to  correctly  spell  out  the  name  of  a  certain  island.  Now 
look  at  the  Clues.  "Largest  island  in  the  Mediterranean." 
Of  course  you  know  this  is  Sicily  and,  sure  enough,  when 
you  unscramble  the  letters,  that's  exactly  the  island  name 
you  come  up  with.  Furthermore,  you  can  tell  by  the  outline 
of  the  island  that  you've  got  the  correct  answer.  Finally, 
the  pictured  objects  in  the  puzzle  (Mt.  Etna— a  hot  sun), 
also  suggest  Sicily.  (NOTE:  An  additional  clue  with  each  set 
of  basic  Official  Puzzles  will  be  a  list  of  island  names  from 
which  to  select  your  answers.) 


YOU  MAY   WIN: 

FIRST  PRIZE... ^75,000.00 -f 

2nd  PRIZE $17,000.00 

3rd  PRIZE $9,000.00 

4th   PRIZE ..$5  000.00  i 

5th  PRIZE $3,000.00 

6th  PRIZE $1,500.00 

7th  PRIZE $1,000.00 

8th   PRIZE $500.00 

9th  Through  36th  PRIZES         ^Sfpgn-, 

$50.00  Each  TliPl 

37th  Through  500th  I 

$25.00  Each 
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HOW  TO  PLAY  THIS  GAME 

The  correct  answer  to  each  of  the  first  four  Puzzles  below  is  t 
The  object  of  the  game  is  to  spell  out  the  correct  island  name  in  each  puzzle  by. 
unscrambling  the  letters  in  the  puzzle.  The  pictured  objects  and  other  clues  will  help 
you  verify  your  solutions. 


'EVERYBODY  WINS  THIS  PRIZE! 


WHY   DO   WE   OFFER   THIS    EXCITING     CONTEST? 

C.  S.  HAMMOND  &  CO.  for  over  half  a  century  has  been  one  of  the  foremost  publishers  of 
Maps  and  Atlases  in  the  world.  Perhaps  you  have  an  old  edition  in  your  home.  But  the  world 
is  changing  —  up-to-date  geographic  material  is  a  must  if  you  and  your  family  are  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  momentous  changes  going  on  in  the  world  today.  Particularly  if  there  are  chil- 
dren, we  urge  that  you  make  this  contest  one  for  the  whole  family.  The  purpose  of  this  contest 
is  to  make  you  conscious  of  the  wealth  of  in- 
formation available  i 
Atlases,  as  well  as  to  ) 
to  win  huge  Cash  Pr: 

contest  will  win  new  friends  for  Hammond 
because  you  will  enjoy  the  Fun  and  Excitement 
and  the  truly  Educational  Challenge  these 
Puzzles  represent.  This  intriguing  game  is  of 
great  pride  to  us  and  you  can  be  sure  that  we 
■will  conduct  the  finest  and  fairest  contest  ever 
offered.  Winning  solutions  will  be  certified  by 
one  of  America's  outstanding  independent 
firms  of  Public  Accountants. 

MAIL  SOLUTIONS  TO  PUZZLES 
#lv  #2,  #3  AND  #4  TODAY! 
'Solve  the   first   four   OFFICIAL  PUZZLES, 
enter  your  solutions   on   one   Coupon  below, 
and  get  it  into  the  mail  to  us  at  once,  together 
with   a  stamped,   self-addressed   envelope,  in 
which  we  will  RUSH  to  you  Puzzles  #5,  #6, 
#7,  #8.  Sometimes,  things  put  off 
done,  and  with  all  that  cash  waiting  for  the    color 

this  may  be  one  of  the  MOST  IM 
PORTANT  DECISIONS  you  will   ever  be   ]fsrtEse; 


PUZZLES  1-4  INCLUSIVE! 


PUERTO  RICO 
IRELAND 

TIT 


following  island  names. 
OAHU 
HAINAN 

.I.'IV.IDJ.I.'I 


called 


□□□□□□D 


I  Mail  To:  TREASURE  ISLAND  CAME  141 

■  Box  37IS.  Grand  Central  Stati 
m  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


□□□□□□□□□a 


Isle  of  the  Hula  Hula. 

nnnDnn 


YOU    ENTER    ON    THIS   COUPON 


Puzzle  #4 

YOU  MUST  ENCLOSE  A  STAMPED   SELF-ADDRESSED  ENVELOPE 


r 

I  Mail  Tor  TREASURE  ISLAND  GAME    141 

■  Box  2715,    Grand    Central  Station 


ZONE,  ..  STATE .... 

addressed  envelope 


l..«««1!l 

Print  Your  Answers  below 

Puzzle  #1.. | 

Puzzle  #2 J 

Puzzle  #3 1 

N*#4 | 

IB       YOU  MUST   ENCLOSE  A  STAMPED   SELF-ADDRESSED  ENVELOPE      m  m  I 


INFORMATION 
BOOTH 


Roaring  In 

/  would  like  to  see  a  write-up  on  the 
actor  Donald  May. 

D.S.,  Chicago,  Illinois 

Handsome  Donald  May,  who  formerly 
appeared  as  the  host-narrator  on  the 
West  Point  TV  series,  and  is  currently 
Pat  Garrison  in  ABC-TV's  The  Roaring 
Twenties,  is  a  much-traveled  young  actor. 
The  red-haired,  blue-eyed  star  was  born 
in  Chicago;  attended  grade  school  in 
Houston,  Texas;  high  school  in  Cleve- 
land, Ohio;  earned  his  B.A.  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oklahoma;  studied  drama  at 
Yale;  and  settled  in  New  York  City 
for  summer  stock  work.  When  Donald 
joined  the  Navy  as  a  gunnery  officer  on 
a  destroyer,  he  traveled  even  further — 
this  time,  to  Korea.  .  .  .  When  the  thirty- 
one-year-old  actor  returned  to  show  busi- 
ness, he  did  summer  stock  for  a  while 
and  then  played  in  numerous  TV  shows 
— including  Sugarfoot,  Kraft  Theater, 
Studio  One,  and  Colt  .45.  He  also  toured 
the  country  with  Julie  Harris  in  "The 
Warm  Peninsula,"  before  going  to  Holly- 
wood for  the  new  series.  .  .  .  While  Don- 
ald was  attending  Yale,  he  met  an 
attractive  young  actress  named  Ellen 
Cameron,  who  became  his  first  leading 
lady  in  summer  stock.  Donald  and  Ellen 
(who  is  now  Mrs.  May)  are  the  parents  of 
two  sons,  Christopher,  6,  and  Douglas,  3. 


Donald  May 


Some  Quickies 

Are  Dave  Garroway  and  Faye  Emer- 
son brother  and  sister? 

B.B.,  Hartford,  Conn. 
They  are  not  related. 

What  is  the  birthplace  of  Richard 
Webb? 

C.P.,  Garden  City,  N.Y. 
He   was   born   in   Bloomington,   111. 

Is  the  emcee  of  To  Tell  The  Truth's 
real  name  Bud  Colly er? 

I.D.,  Lowell,  Indiana 
His   real  name  is   Clayton   Collyer. 

Does  Whitfield  Connor  of  The  Guid- 
ing Light  have  any  children? 

M.R.B.,  West  Newton,  Pennsylvania 
Whitfield  has  a  ten-year-old  daughter 
by  a  previous  marriage.  He  has  none 
with  his  current  wife,  Haila  Stoddard. 
She  has  three  children  by  a  former 
marriage. 

Network  Addresses 

As  a  service  to  our  readers,  TV 
Radio  Mirror  lists  the  following  New 
York  and  California  addresses  of  the 
three  major  networks: 

ABC:  7  West  66th  Street,  New  York 
23,  New  York. 

1539   North   Vine   Street,    Holly- 
wood, California. 

CBS:  485  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York  22,  New  York. 

6121    Sunset    Boulevard,    Holly- 
wood, California. 

NBC:  30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New 
York  20,  New  York. 

Sunset  and  Vine,  Hollywood,  Cali- 
fornia. 

Calling  All  Fans 

The  following  fan  clubs  invite  new 
members.  If  you  are  interested,  write 
to  address  given — not  to  TV  Radio 
Mirror. 

Susan  Kohner  Fan  Club,  Louis  Del 
Soldo,  1143  S.  Clifton  St.,  Phila.  47,  Pa. 

Peter  Brown  Fan  Club,  Marie  Lar- 
sen,  P.O.  Box  5123,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Marvin  Miller  Fan  Club,  Merton 
Sloan,  422  W.  Melrose  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


Ruta  Lee 

Carol  Burnett  Fan  Club,  Patricia 
Barney,  151  Greenpoint  Ave.,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y. 

Hank  Snow  Fan  Club:  International 
President — Mrs.  Ada  Hayes,  126  State 
St.,  Gallipolis,  Ohio.  Ontario  Repre- 
sentative— Mrs.  Marilynne  Caswell, 
446  Palmtree  Ave.,  London,  Ontario, 
Canada. 

Girl  Most  Likely 

What  can  you  tell  me  about  the  actress 
Ruta  Lee? 

M.A.L.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

A  few  years  ago,  when  actor  Edmond 
O'Brien  appeared  on  Art  Linkletter's 
show,  he  didn't  realize  how  prophetic  he 
would  turn  out  to  be.  At  the  time,  two 
young  actresses  were  chosen  to  read  a 
scene  with  him,  and  Edmond  picked  Ruta 
Lee  as  the  girl  "most  likely  to  succeed 
in  Hollywood."  He  was  certainly  right 
about  the  attractive  blonde  actress,  for 
Ruta  Lee  has  appeared  in  many  TV 
shows  since,  including  Peter  Gunn,  Gun- 
smoke,  The  Lineup,  Perry  Mason  and 
Playhouse  90.  And  in  such  movies  as 
"The  Long  Hot  Summer,"  "Marjorie 
Morningstar"  and  "Witness  for  the  Prose- 
cution." .  .  .  Born  in  Montreal,  Canada, 
Ruta  was  taken  to  Hollywood  by  her 
mother  and  father  at  the  age  of  ten.  She 
first  appeared  in  the  radio  show  Chil- 
dren's Theater  Of  The  Air,  after  several 
years  of  drama  and  dance  schooling. 
Ruta  has  a  lot  of  fun  with  her  unusual 
first  name,  which  she  says  means  "rue' 
in  Lithuanian,  her  parents'  native  Ian 
guage.  On  Hollywood  movie  and  TV  sets 
she's  a  pet  of  the  crew  members,  who 
like  to  tease  her  by  calling  her  such 
nicknames   as   "Rutabaga,"    "Rutabeer." 


Lucky  Winners  of  the 
Charm  Bracelets: 

First  batch  of  winners  in  our  August- 
September  "Secrets  of  the  Stars"  con- 
test! These  lucky  gals  were  the  ones 
whose  winning  jingles  were  submitted 
to  compete  for  the  sterling  silver  charm 
bracelets  offered  by  our  first  ten  stars. 

Fabian:  Joyce  Mares,  Schuyler,  Neb. 
Bobby     Darin:     Joyce     Nelms,     2830 

Station  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Jimmy    Clanton:    Mary    L.    Simmons, 

R.R.  2,  Crothersville,  Ind. 
Frankie  Avalon:  Virginia  Beam,  R.R.I, 

Arcadia,  Ind. 
Stephen    Boyd:    Gail    Williams,    2804 

Cooper  Lane,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Paul    Evans:     Mrs.    Eugene    Seidler, 

Route  2,  Eagle  River,  Wise. 
Conway     Twitty:     Mrs.    Virginia    A. 

Hahn,  7475  Kirk  Rd.,  Canfield,  Ohio. 
Edd     Byrnes:     Beverly    Pollen,    6702 

Sheridan  Rd.,  Chicago,  111. 
Bob  Fuller:  Tina  Principato,  201  Park 

St.,  West  Roxbury,  Mass. 
Paul   Anka:    Linda  Theobald,  Buffalo, 

111. 

From  Comic  to  Cowboy 

Soupy  Sales,  noted  for  his  comical 
shenanigans  on  ABC-TV's  Lunch  With 
Soupy  Sales,  has  temporarily  donned 
Western  regalia.  He'll  appear  in  two 
episodes  of  The  Rebel  with  Nick  Adams. 


Nick  Adams  and  Soupy  Sales 


We'll  answer  questions  about  radio  and 
TV  in  this  column,  provided  they  are  of 
general  interest.  Write  to  Information 
Booth,  TV  Radio  Mirror,  205  E.  42nd 
St.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y.  Attach  this 
box,  specifying  whether  it  concerns  ra- 
dio or  TV.  Sorry,  no  personal  answers. 


TV  &  MOVIE 
STAR  PHOTOS 

Brand  new  stars  and 

brand  new  pictures! 

PLUS  your  favorites! 


All  handsome  4x5  photos,  on 
glossy  stock,  just  right  for 
framing.     Send    your   order   today 


STAR  CANDIDS  YOU'LL  TREASURE 


5.AlanLadd 
1 1 .  Elizabeth  Taylor 
15.  Frank  Sinatra 

18.  Rory  Calhoun 

19.  Peter  Lawford 
25.  Dale  Evans 
34.  Roy  Rogers 
51.  Doris  Day 
56.  Perry  Como 
74.  John  Wayne 
84.  Janet  Leigh 
92.  Guy  Madison 

109.  Dean  Martin 

110.  Jerry  Lewis 
121.  Tony  Curtis 
128.  Debbie  Reynolds 
136.  Rock  Hudson 

139.  Debra  Paget 

140.  Dale  Robertson 

141.  Marilyn  Monroe 
145.  Marlon  Brando 

147.  Tab  Hunter 

148.  Robert  Wagner 
175.  Charlton  Heston 
187.  Jeff  Richards 
198.  Gale  Storm 
202.  George  Nader 
207.  Eddie  Fisher 
213.  James  Dean 
215.  Kim  Novak 
219.  Natalie  Wood 

221.  Joan  Collins 

222.  Jayne  Mansfield 

223.  Sal  Mineo 
225.  Elvis  Presley 

227.  Tony  Perkins 

228.  Clint  Walker 

229.  Pat  Boone 

230.  Paul  Newman 
233.  Pat  Wayne 

240.  Patti  Page 

241.  Lawrence  Welk 

245.  Hugh  O'Brian 

246.  Jim  Arness 

249.  John  Saxon 

250.  Dean  Stockwell 
252.  Warren  Berlinger 

"ames  MacAr  " 
lick  Adams 


255.  John  Kerr 

256.  Harry  Belafonte 

258.  Luana  Patten 

259.  Dennis  Hopper 

260.  Tom  Tryon 


263.  James  Darren 

264.  Ricky  Nelson 

265.  Faron  Young 

266.  Jerry  Lee  Lewis 

267.  Ferlin  Husky 

268.  Dolores  Hart 

269.  James  Garner 

270.  Everly  Brothers 
272.  Sandra  Dee 

274.  Robert  Culp 

275.  Michael  Ansara 

276.  Jack  Kelly 

277.  Darlene  Gillespie 

278.  Annette  Funicello 

279.  David  Stollery 

280.  Tim  Considine 

282.  Johnny  Mathis 

283.  David  Nelson 

284.  Shirley  Temple 

285.  Pat  Conway 

286.  Bob  Horton 

287.  John  Payne 

288.  David  Janssen 

289.  Dick  Clark 

291.  Carol  Lynley 

292.  Jimmie  Rodgers 

293.  Guy  Williams 

294.  Frankie  Avalon 

295.  John  Gavin 

296.  Lee  Remick 

297.  Diane  Varsi 

298.  Joanne  Woodward 

299.  Teddy  Randazzo 

300.  Paul  Anka 

301.  Peter  Brown 

302.  Edd  Byrnes 

303.  Joni  James 

304.  Jock  Mahoney 

305.  Jim  Franciscus 

306.  EfremZimbalist,  Jr. 

307.  John  Smith 

308.  Lloyd  Bridges 


309.  John  Russell 

310.  Gene  Barry 

311.  Chuck  Connors 

312.  Geo.  Montgomery 

313.  Craig   Stevens 

314.  Steve   McQueen 

315.  Conway  Twitty 

316.  Ty  Hardin 

317.  Charles  Bronson 

318.  Fabian 

319.  Roger  Smith 

320.  Tuesday  Weld 

321.  Dion 

322.  Bobby  Darin 

323.  Steve  Rowland 

324.  Ken  Miller 

325.  Connie  Francis 

326.  James  Broderick 

327.  Eric  Fleming 

328.  Clint  Eastwood 

329.  Gardner  McKay 

330.  Connie  Stevens 

331.  Millie  Perkins 

332.  Burt  Reynolds 

333.  Richard  Long 

334.  Roger  Moore 

335.  Van  Williams 


336.  Peter  Breck 

337.  Arlene  Howell 

338.  Michael  London 

339.  Pernell   Roberts 

340.  David    Ladd 

341.  Bob  Conrad 

342.  Dwayne  Hickman 

343.  Dorothy  Provine 

344.  Don  Durant 

345.  Robert  Fuller 

346.  Peggie  Castle 

347.  Patty  McCormack 

348.  Bobby  Rydell 

349.  Anthony  Eisley 

350.  Johnny  Restivo 

351.  Doug  McClure 

352.  George    Hamilton 

353.  Robin   Luke 

354.  Dodie  Stevens 

355.  Rod  Lauren 

356.  Troy  Donahue 

357.  Stephen  Boyd 

358.  Paul  Evans 

359.  Bob  Crewe 

360.  Shelley  Fabares 

361.  Jane  Fonda 

362.  Robert  Stack 


WORLD  WIDE,  DEPT.  WG-10 
112  Main  St.,  Ossining,   N.  Y. 

I   enclose  $ for   candid 

pictures  of  my  favorite  stars  and  have  circled 
the  numbers  of  the  ones  you  are  to  send  me 
by  return  mail. 


FILL  IN  AND   MAIL 
COUPON  TODAY! 


* 


Name 
Street 
City  . 
Zone. . 


Send  cash  or  money  order.   12   pictures  for 
$1;  6  for  50c. 

(NO   ORDERS    LESS   THAN    50  CENTS) 


At  Jimmy  McHugh's  party — Troy  Donahue  and  sister;  Mark  Damon  and  Natalie  Trundy;  Fabian  and  brother  Bob. 


Whafs  New  on  the  West  Coast 


by  Eunice  Field 


Imperial  Gardens  Restaurant  in  Hollywood  was  setting  for  cocktail  party 
given   for  Japan's   Izumi    Yukimura,    by   Shirley    MacLaine,    Steve    Parker. 


For  What's  New  on  the  East  Coast,  See  Page  8 


Little  Lost  Star:  Teen-aged  Carol 
Lynley,  already  a  star  in  her  own  right, 
attended  the  bullfights  while  location- 
ing  in  Mexico  City  for  the  filming  of 
"Day  of  the  Gun."  Honored  guests  at 
the  event  were  Rock  Hudson,  a  co-star 
in  the  film,  and  U.  S.  Ambassador  Rob- 
ert C.  Hill.  One  of  the  bulls  was  dedi- 
cated to  Rock  and,  toward  the  end  of 
the  day,  crowds  of  autograph  hunters 
began  gathering  near  his  box.  Someone 
nervously  suggested  that  he  make  an 
early  exit.  "Not  before  the  Ambassador 
leaves,"  said  Rock  with  a  grin.  "Proto- 
col, you  know  .  .  .  I'm  just  an  ambassa- 
dor of  good  will  here,  Hill  is  the  real 
thing."  In  the  crush  of  heading  for  the 
cars,  Carol  and  her  mother  were 
stranded  and  left  behind.  "Oh,  we 
didn't  actually  get  lost,"  explained 
Carol  later.  "But  they  wouldn't  let  me 
get  near  our  taxis.  A  policeman  kept 
pushing  me  back  and  saying,  'Leetle 
muchacha,  go  home.  No  autografia,  no 
no  autografia." 

Strangers  When  They  Meet:  Visi- 
tors of  Shirley  MacLaine  in  her  Para- 
mount dressing  room  may  not  doff  their 
hats,  but  they  are  required  to  remove 
their  shoes.  It  is  a  precaution  against 
digging  holes  in  the  rice-matting  that 
covers  her  floor.  Everything  in  Shir- 
ley's suite  is  traditional  Japanese,  as 
befits  the  wife  of  Steve  Parker,  produc- 
er of  "Holiday  in  Japan"  and  other 
such  shows.  On  her  central  wall  is  a 
silk  scroll  painting  called  "a  kakemono," 
and  near  the  door  is  a  decorative  show- 
case of  Oriental  dolls.  "It  signifies  a 
daughter  in  the  house,"  laughs  Shirley. 
"If  Stephanie  had  been  a  boy,  we'd  have 
a  big  paper  carp  hanging  out  the  win- 
dow." Since  Steve  set  up  his  producing 
operations  in  Japan  five  years  ago,  he 
and  Shirley  have  been  separated  almost 
sixty  percent  of  the  time.  Izumi  Yuki- 
mura, Nipponese  star  who  has  taught 
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Together  again — Fred  Astaire,  Barrle  Chase  planning  another  TV  spec  for  fall. 


Shirley  the  Geisha  fan  dance  for  her 
part  in  Steve's  new  film,  "My  Geisha," 
asked  her  how  a  marriage  with  so  many 
partings  could  be  so  successful.  "Why 
shouldn't  it  be  successful?"  said  the 
pixie-faced  beauty.  "We  never  get  a 
chance  to  get  bored  with  each  other  or 
to  disagree  on  trivial  matters.  And, 
when  he  comes  home  after  a  trip  to 
Japan,  we  feel  both  the  joy  of  reunion 
and  the  thrill  of  strangers  on  a  blind 
date." 

The  Long  and  the  Short  of  It:  Al- 
though they  became  great  pals  on  the 
set  of  "G.I.  Blues,"  Elvis  Presley  and 
magnetic  Letitia  Roman  are  not,  as  has 
been  reported,  "romancing."  The  petite 
charmer  admires  Elvis  immensely,  "es- 
pecially how  he  sings  'Now  or  Never,' 
which  is  based  on  'O  Sole  Mio,'  an  old 
Italian  tune.  Elvis  is  darling  but  I  am 
most  entranced  with  Col.  Parker,  his 
manager.  That  is  a  fine  man  and,  how 
do  you  say  it  .  .  .  savvy?"  From  Letitia 
comes  a  cutie  about  Clint  Walker,  who 
vies  with  Roger  Moore  for  her  affec- 
tions in  "The  Gold  of  the  Seven  Saints," 
shot  in  Moab,  Utah,  where  the  temper- 
ature reached  116  degrees.  Letitia  tells 
how  Clint  took  a  swig  of  water  one  aft- 
ernoon and  spat  it  out  with  a  yell  of 
dismay.  "It's  so  doggone  hot,  even  the 
water's  gone  sour."  Later,  it  was  dis- 
covered that  director  Gordon  Douglas 
had  spiked  the  water  with  lemon  juice 
as  a  thirst-quencher.  But  Letitia's  prize 


story  of  the  filming  concerns  a  group  of 
visitors  who  watched  a  battle  between 
six-foot-six  Clint  and  Roger  Moore. 
"They're  both  handsome,"  commented 
one  of  the  fans,  ogling  Roger,  "but  I 
like  the  short  one  best."  "Shorty  Roger," 
gurgled  Letitia  hysterically,  "is  only  a 
little  six-foot-one,  and  weighs  a  miser- 
able 185  pounds." 

Howsat  Again,  Bub?:  Dinah  Shore's 
European  trip  was  all  she  hoped  it 
would  be:  Fun,  relaxation,  novelty — 
and  six  shows  taped  for  the  new  season. 
Jody  and  Missy  went  along,  as  did  press 
agent  Charlie  Pomerantz  and  his  family. 
After  they'd  covered  five  countries, 
George  Montgomery  joined  them  in 
England.  Until  then,  he  had  been  busy 
editing  "The  Steel  Hook,"  a  film  he 
produced,  directed,  co-authored  and 
starred  in.  Dinah  made  headlines  in  a 
variety  of  places,  including  Madrid, 
Stockholm  and  Lisbon.  In  Stockholm, 
she  even  stole  the  big  headlines  from 
Ingemar  Johansson,  who'll  be  featured 
on  one  of  her  upcoming  shows.  In  all 
countries  she  visited,  the  American 
singer  with  the  big  kiss  went  on  the  air 
for  interviews  and  always  managed  to 
get  in  a  few  bars  of  "See  the  U.  S.  A.  in 
Your  Chevrolet."  In  Merrie  England,  she 
was  approached  by  a  little  boy  who  lis- 
tened to  her  rendition  of  the  theme  song 
and  then  asked  in  a  bright  clear  voice, 
"Lady,  is  that  the  American  national 
anthem  you're  (Continued  on  page  60) 
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Whafs  New  on  the  East  Coast 


by  Peter  Abbott 


Star-studded  get-together  at  Harwyn:  Left  to  right — Bobby  Darin,  Jo-Ann  Campbell,  Edd  "Kookie"  Byrnes,  Keely  Smith. 


Harmonizing  on  Harwyn  dance  floor: 
Ernie  Kovacs  and  Mrs. — Edie  Adams. 


He's  handsome,  talented  and  single! 
He's  TV  newcomer  George  Maharis. 


Snip  Snaps:  Pity  Perry  Como.  Spent 
half  the  summer  in  the  dentist's  chair 
while  his  temporary  neighbors,  Joanne 
Woodward  and  Paul  Newman,  cooled 
their  heels  on  the  beach.  .  .  .  Bobby 
Darin  rumored  readying  to  marry  Jo- 
Ann  Campbell  before  year's  end.  .  .  . 
Prettiest  summer  sight  on  New  York's 
sands  was  Liz  Taylor  in  a  bikini.  .  .  . 
Nancy  Kovack  gets  beautiful  the  easy 
way  for  Dave  Garroway's  show.  She 
dons  a  wig.  .  .  .  Networks  suffered  a  loss 
of  several  million  $$$  to  make  the  scene 
at  the  conventions.  .  .  .  Funnyman  Bob 
Newhart  makes  the  Ed  Sullivan  Show 
on  October  2,  but  lost  his  own  TV  show 
planned  for  the  season.  Everyone  ex- 
cited about  the  new  comic  but  sponsors 
backed  out,  claiming  they  couldn't  af- 
ford the  financial  risk  of  gambling  on 
such  a  new  talent.  .  .  .  Army  claims 
they've  perfected  the  use  of  television 
so  that  they  can  screen  the  battlefront 
for  staff  officers.  Seems  to  be  no  spon- 
sor interest.  .  .  .  Wayne  and  Shuster  de- 
fine a  bikini  as  something  that  begins 
nowhere  and  ends  all  at  once. 


Sweetest  kind  of  music — wedding  bells  for  singer  Anita  Bryant,  deejay  Bob  Green. 


Wendy's  World:  Poor  Ellen  Lowell 
has  had  a  rough  time  in  As  The  World 
Turns:  Heartbreak,  an  illegitimate  son, 
tragic  disappointments  and  now  the 
death  of  her  husband — which  accounts 
for  her  nervous  breakdown  this  month 
and  departure  from  the  CBS-TV  series. 
"In  real  life,  it's  not  so  bad,"  says  Wendy 
Drew,  who  acts  Ellen.  "No  illegitimate 
children,  and  I'll  be  getting  my  first 
husband — a  live  one — when  I  marry 
September  11.  He's  Ken  Hey  man,  a 
magazine  photographer,  and  this  is  a 
first  marriage  for  both  of  us.  It  will  be 
a  garden  wedding  at  his  parents'  home 
in  Armonk.  And  I'll  be  wearing  a  white 
organdy  dress  with  pale  yellow  daisies." 
A  honeymoon?  "Yes,  but  it's  a  secret. 
I  can  only  tell  you  it  will  be  a  long  trip." 
Wendy,  a  petite,  lovely  blonde,  noted 
that  her  fiance  was  tall,  with  dark  hair 
and  blue  eyes.  Asked  what  domestic 
talents  she  was  bringing  to  the  mar- 
riage, she  said,  "A  maid."  Then  she  said, 
"I  won't  be  going  back  to  As  The  World 


Turns.  The  'because'  is  that  I've  been 
on  it  four  and  a  half  years  and  it's  so 
demanding.  We  work  from  seven-thirty 
in  the  morning  until  five-thirty  in  the 
afternoon  with  a  half-hour  out  for 
lunch.  I  want  time  to  do  other  TV  shows 
and  maybe  something  on  Broadway." 
Asked  if  she  had  a  picture  of  herself 
and  the  groom,  she  said,  "No.  Isn't 
that  terrible?  Ken  doesn't  like  to  take 
pictures  of  people  he  knows  and  I  can't 
stand  to  have  my  picture  taken.  When 
I'm  acting  before  a  camera  I'm  not 
aware  of  me.  But  the  moment  I  have  to 
pose  I  get  scared." 

Odds-and-Endsville:  Larry  Blyden 
and  Carol  Haney  expecting  a  baby  early 
next  year.  .  .  .  Imogene  Coca  due  for 
fall  marriage  to  actor  King  Donovan. 
They  co-starred  all  summer  as  husband 
and  wife  in  "The  Four  Poster."  .  .  . 
Tuesday  Weld  reckons  she  will  have 
too  many  movie  workdays,  next  season, 
to  make  the  Dobie  Gillis  show.  Inci- 
dentally, Paul  (Continued  on  page  57) 


For  What's  New  on  the  West  Coast,  See  Page  S 
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.    .   .   happy  Dick  Shepard, 
deejay  for  New  York's  WABC 


Light,  breezy  and  entertaining  is  Dick's   l2-to-4  daily  deejay  show  for  WABC. 


Dick's  poodles — left  to  right — "Miss  Punkins,"  "Pandora,"  "Tara. 


One  whole  wall  is  lined  with  Dick's  record  collection. 


New  York's  Dick  Shepard  has  been,  in  the  past, 
dramatic  actor,  sportscaster,  quizmaster,  panelist, 
writer,  producer,  director.  But,  once  the  popular  deejay 
leaves  the  WABC  studios  after  doing  his  daily  12  to  4 
p.m.  show,  he  is  content  to  leave  his  work  behind  and 
just  be  husband,  father,  homeowner,  and  occasional  pilot 
—which,  come  to  think  of  it,  are  all  pretty  big  jobs  by 


themselves.  .  .  .  Being  a  husband  naturally  involves  hav- 
ing a  wife  .  .  .  and  a  very  attractive  brunette  she  is.  Dick 
met  Judy  through  a  friend  and  they  were  married  in 
1948.  The  Shepards  have  two  sons — Douglas,  9,  and  Ricky 
("Don't  call  me  Eric"),  7.  "We  don't  encourage  them  to 
go  into  show  business,"  says  Dick.  "We  want  them  to  be 
just  children  first."  Three  poodles,  black,  gray  and  white — 


Eddie  Ames  (r.)  of  the  Ames  Brothers  is  a  visitor. 


Golf  practice  time  outdoors  for  Did 
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The  Shepard  family  four:   Dick;  wife  Judy;  sons   Douglas,  9,   Ricky,   7.  But  Douglas  and  Ricky  prefer  fast  game  of  pool. 


plus  some  goldfish — round  out  the  family,  all  of  whom 
reside  in  a  beautiful  ten-room  house  in  Englewood  Cliffs, 
New  Jersey.  "It's  ranch-style,  built  on  two  levels  in  back, 
with  a  balcony,"  Dick  describes  it.  He  adds,  "The  land- 
scaping is  entirely  Japanese,  complete  with  both  Japa- 
nese and  Chinese  statuary."  .  .  .  Although  Dick  considers 
among  his  hobbies   swimming,   skin-diving,   record-col- 


lecting ("I  now  have  nearly  5,000  of  them"),  golfing 
("both  Judy  and  I  are  working  hard  at  this,  at  the 
moment"),  his  favorite  is  flying.  Dick  has  his  pilot's 
license  and  often,  on  weekends,  flies  the  whole  family 
up  to  Cape  Cod.  Does  Dick  think  his  sons  might  be  inter- 
ested in  learning  to  fly?  "Not  yet.  After  all,"  he  says  with 
a  grin,  "they  don't  even  drive  the  car  very  well,  yet!" 


Smiling    Scotts,    Joe    and    Norma, 
hosted    European   trip   for   WBRE. 


JAVA  JOE 

Whether  it's  the  coffee-and-toast  set 
in  the  morning  or  the  let ' s-look-at-TV 
set  later,  Joe  Scott  is  a  WBRE  favorite 


Joe  and  studio  assistant  handle  show  Let's  Play  Bingo  on  WBRE-TV 


Java  Joe,  the  genial  proprietor  of  Scott's  Coffee  Shop  on 
WBRE  Radio  every  weekday,  has  been  the  wake-up 
man  to  thousands  of  Pennsylvanians  in  the  Wilkes-Barre 
— Hazleton  area  for  more  than  nine  years.  Joe  has  become 
well  identified  to  his  6  to  10  a.m.  audience  because  of  his 
very  casual,  easy  manner.  In  addition  to  time  checks,  up- 
to-the-minute  news,  weather  reports  and  homespun  chat- 
ter, Joe  programs  enjoyable  music  especially  selected  for 
all  age  groups.  On  the  subject  of  rock  'n'  roll,  Joe  is  em- 
phatic. He  hates  it!  And,  in  his  sturdy  opinion,  many 
deejays  across  the  country  are  directly  responsible  for 
the  domination  of  the  airwaves  by  inferior  music.  For 
Coffee  Shop,  he  strives  always  for  tunes  appropriate  to 
the  all -ages  group  his  show  attracts.  ...  In  addition  to 
his  chores  on  the  radio  station,  Joe  turns  up  often  on  spe- 
cial programs  over  WBRE-TV.  One  of  these — a  contest 
on  Let's  Play  Bingo — netted  a  free  trip  to  Europe  for  the 
winner,  and  gave  Joe  and  his  wife  Norma  a  free  trip  as 
hosts  for  the  station.  .  .  .  Joe  Scott  was  born  in  Pittston, 
Pennsylvania,  and  was  rapidly  indoctrinated  in  music  by 


his  piano-playing  mother  and  a  father  who  was  a  fea- 
tured tenor  in  local  minstrels.  Son  Joe  sat  in  on  rehears- 
als of  these  shows  and,  at  a  very  young  age,  could  rattle 
off  all  the  gags  and  sing  the  songs  as  well  as  the  adults. 
This  trick  memory  served  him  well  in  the  popularity 
contest  with  other  moppets  his  own  age.  After  graduation 
from  the  University  of  Scranton,  Joe  hit  the  road  with  a 
dance  band.  During  an  engagement  in  Martinsville,  Vir- 
ginia, Joe  was  interviewed  on  a  local  daytime  radio  show 
and  so  impressed  the  program  director  that  he  offered  him 
a  temporary  job  with  the  station.  And,  right  then,  the 
radio  bug  bit!  In  1948,  tired  of  the  constant  travel  involved 
with  band  work,  Joe  quit  the  road  and  got  a  job  with 
WBRE  in  the  early  time  slot  he  still  handles.  When  TV 
came  along,  it  was  an  easy  transition  to  numerous  jobs 
with  WBRE-TV.  .  .  .  Joe  married  his  beloved  Norma  seven 
years  ago,  and  has  developed  into  a  great  cabinet-building 
type  and  summer  gardener.  When  winter  rolls  around, 
the  Scotts  go  for  ceramics  (Norma's  passion)  or  for 
"doodlin'   on   the  drums  with  phonograph  background." 


DEEJAY 
WITH  A  DIFFERENCE 


Alden  travels  thousands   of   miles   a   year  to  speak  to 
groups  up  to  1 ,000  persons.  Here,  in  Hopewell,  Virginia. 


WRVA  Radio's  Alden  Aaroe  builds  his  program 
around  his  own  personality,  and  shares  with 
his  listeners  "common  denominator  problems" 


Window  of  a  department  store  in  downtown  Richmond 
was  scene  for  Alden's  show  and  interview  with  a  visitor. 


As  the  "morning  man"  for  WRVA  Radio,  Alden  Aaroe 
has  a  distinctive  philosophy  about  his  work.  "Every 
radio  station  has  the  same  records  and  I'd  be  no  different 
if  all  I  did  was  spin  the  discs,"  says  he.  So,  instead,  Alden 
builds  his  programs  around  his  personality,  which  is  as 
varied  as  a  kaleidoscope.  He  joins  his  audience  in  what  he 
calls  "common  denominator  problems."  In  the  spring,  it's 
income  taxes — which,  he  claims,  "give  you  more  for  your 
money  than  anything  else  you  spend."  In  the  summer,  his 
grass  grows  either  too  fast  or  not  at  all.  In  the  fall,  he  hunts 
and  goes  to  football  games  and  laments  to  his  listeners 
that  the  leaves  in  his  yard  have  never  been  deeper.  And, 
in  the  winter,  it's  conversation  about  rolling  out  of  bed  at 
4:30  on  cold  mornings  when  everyone  else  is  snuggled 
away  as  warm  as  toast.  Alden  lets  the  listeners  in  on  the 
details  of  suburbia  and  his  life  and  the  goings-on  in  the 
area  around  his  home  site — affectionately  referred  to  as 
"Mad  Mountain."  He  talks  lovingly  about  his  wife,  and  he 
marvels  at  the  endless  energy  of  his  sixteen-year-old 
daughter  Anna  Lou.  .  .  .  Besides  being  one  of  Virginia's 
top  radio  personalities,  Alden  is  a  pilot,  meteorologist, 
home-builder,  photographer,  farmer,  grease  monkey, 
economist,  bass-fiddle  player  and  practical  joker.  .  .  . 
Born  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Alden  attended  the  University 
of  Virginia  in  Charlottesville,  where  he  majored  in  eco- 
nomics, minor ed  in  dramatics  and,  during  the  1939-40 
term,  worked  as  an  announcer  at  WCHV  near  the  campus. 
He  became  program  director  of  the  station  in  1940  and 


stayed  on  until  war  service  in  the  Air  Corps.  Alden  was 
commissioned  a  second  lieutenant  in  the  U.  S.  Army  Air 
Corps  after  completing  the  aviation  cadet  program.  Dur- 
ing World  War  II,  he  saw  action  in  North  Africa  and  later 
served  in  the  Middle  East.  When  the  war  ended  in  mid- 
1945,  Aaroe  was  a  Captain  with  2,000  hours  of  flying  time 
across  five  continents  in  everything  from  puddle-jumpers 
to  B-17's.  Today  he  is  a  "retired"  major  in  the  U.  S.  Air 
Force  Reserve.  Back  from  the  war,  Alden  came  to  Rich- 
mond, just  seventy  miles  "down  the  pike"  from  Charlottes- 
ville, and  started  with  WRVA  Radio  as  an  announcer.  In 
1948,  he  took  over  his  morning  spot — a  shift  he's  held  for 
the  past  twelve  years.  ...  In  1942,  Alden  married  Edna 
Louise  Kirby  of  Yancey  Mills,  Virginia.  His  daughter, 
Anna  Lou,  was  born  in  January,  1944,  while  he  was  over- 
seas. Alden  says  the  biggest  moment  of  his  life  was  after 
the  war  when  he  returned  home  and  was  met  at  the  train 
station  in  Charlottesville  by  his  wife  and  a  daughter  he 
had  never  seen.  Without  a  moment's  hesitation,  the  two- 
year-old  tot  ran  up  to  him  and  said  with  a  smile,  "Hello, 
Daddy."  .  .  .  Over  the  years  Aaroe  has  made  a  permanent 
niche  in  the  community  by  his  extensive  participation  in 
civic  clubs  and  church  activities.  But  his  major  interest 
remains  in  radio,  on  which  Alden  speaks  with  enthusiasm: 
"Radio  is  getting  newer  and  brighter  as  every  day  passes 
and  its  power  to  reach  people  in  all  walks  of  life  is  con- 
stantly demonstrated."  And  Alden  Aaroe's  around  every 
day   to   prove   the   point  where   it   counts — on   the    air! 


Alden  Aaroe   is  heard   on   WRVA   Radio,   Monday   through   Friday,   5:30  to  9:25  A.M.  and  12:30  to   1:30  P.M.;   Saturday,  6  to  9  A.M. 


At  breakfast   and  at  lunch  time,  the  happy   cry  of  thousands  of  kiddies  is 

I 


Although  his  audience  doesn't  seem  to  be  taking   it  quite 
that  way,  Soupy  does,  once  in  a  while,  get  into  a  serious  mood. 


Always   an    adoring    audience   around   this   comic. 
Here,    he    entertains    some    of    sons'    schoolmates. 


I  t's  7  a.m.  in  Detroit.  Onto  the  TV  screens  in  town  drifts 
'  the  familiar  grin,  the  battered  top  hat,  the  outsize 
bow  tie  and  V-neck  sweater  of  Soupy  Sales — the  Mid- 
west's favorite  clown.  Soupy  estimates  that,  in  his  seven 
years  with  Breakjast  Time  With  Soupy  Sales,  he's  worn 
out — or  "beaten  up"  might  be  more  accurate — 150  top 
hats,  100  ties,  15  sweaters.  In  addition,  he's  taken  pie  in 
the  face  on-screen  more  than  1,500  times.  Soupy's  "in" 
with  Detroit  youngsters  and  adults  results  from  the 
friendliness  he  projects  in  his  show,  which  he  writes 
himself.  And  this  big  local  audience  stretches  to  the  whole 
nation  when  Lunch  With  Soupy  Sales  enlivens  the  ABC- 
TV  network  each  Saturday  from  noon  to  12:30  p.m. 
The  chuckle  content  of  both  shows  is  enhanced  by  the 
presence  of  comic  puppet  fantasy  and  comedy  situations. 
"Helping"  Soupy  is  a  collection  of  purely  fictitious  ani- 
mals: White  Fang,  a  giant  dog,  who  is  "the  meanest  dog 
in  all  of  the  United  States";  Black  Tooth,  "kindest  dog 
in  the  country";  Marilyn  Monwolf,  curvy  friend  of 
White  Fang  and  Black  Tooth;   Herman,   a  flea-friend; 


and  Willie  the  Worm,  the  sickest  worm  in  America. 
Variety  is  added  to  the  program  by  use  of  film  clips 
from  old  silent  movies,  accompanied  by  rib-tickling 
narration.  Soupy  has  become  so  closely  identified  with 
the  clown  character  he  portrays  that,  at  one  time,  a  few 
years  ago,  he  pondered  the  wisdom  of  changing  his  own 
name  Milton  Hines  to  Soupy  Sales — but  dropped  the 
project.  The  "Soupy"  portion  of  the  name  is  actually  a 
nickname  he's  had  for  most  of  his  life.  "Sales"  was  se- 
lected because  it  went  well  with  "Soupy,"  and  was 
adopted  shortly  after  he  originated  his  Detroit  show  on 
WXYZ-TV,  because  so  many  viewers  were  calling  to  ask 
what  his  last  name  was.  Born  in  Wake  Forest,  North 
Carolina,  Soupy  moved  to  Huntington,  West  Virginia, 
as  a  child  and  went  through  high  school  and  Marshall 
College  there,  taking  a  journalism  degree.  His  college 
study  was  interrupted  for  a  hitch  with  the  Navy  in  the 
South  Pacific  during  World  War  II.  .  .  .  Happily  married 
to  hometown  sweetheart  Barbara  Fox,  Soupy  is  proud 
father  to  sons  Tony,  8,  and  Hunt,  6. 


Breakfast  Time  With  Soupy  Sales  is  seen  on  WXYZ-TV,  M-F,  7  to  8  A.M.;  Lunch  With  Soupy  Sales,  on  ABC-TV,  Sat.,  12  to  12:30  P.M 
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Soupy  is  happiest  when  with,  and  doing  things  for,  his  family — wife  Barbara;  sons  Hunt,  8,  Tony,  6. 


Modern  women 
malce  sure  of 

internal  cleanliness 

it 


I 


Zonite  is  far  more  effective  than 
any  homemade  solution  for  the  douche- 
yet  safe  for  delicate  tissues 


When  a  woman  has  taken  every  other  precaution  to  be 
dainty,  she  makes  sure  of  internal  cleanliness  with  a 
Zonite  douche.  Zonite  is  the  one  effective  liquid  specif- 


ically made  for  feminine  hygiene.  It's  a  safe  antiseptic, 
effective  germicide,  dainty  deodorant  all  in  one.  Be  sure 
of  internal  cleanliness.  Buy  Zonite  today,    ^ff^ijp^s^f. 

/*'  Guaranteed  by  *^V 
I  Good  Housekeeping  J 

Complete  instructions  for  use  in  every  package. ^^=£2!^ 


Sometimes  taped  in  foreign  lands,  Today  whisks  Dave  through  space 

as  well  as  time — at  left,  in  Rome.  Above,  back  in  New  York,  with  sports 

editor  Jack  Lescoulie  and  Today's  "best  girl,"  Florence  Henderson. 
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TIME  MACHINE 


By  BETTY  ETTER 

When  Dave  Garroway  saunters  into  the  kitchen 
for  his  morning  coffee,  he  still  has  to 
pinch  himself  to  make  sure  it's  true.  The  clock 
says  7:00  or  8:00  or  even  9:00  o'clock.  Today  is 
already  going  out  over  the  NBC-TV  Network. 
And  here  he  is,  with  time  for  breakfast  and 
for  a  half -hour  with  his  going-on-three  son, 
Dave  IV,  before  he  has  to  take  off  for  work.  After 
a  year,  Dave  still  figures  he  must  be  dreaming. 

It's  scarcely  surprising.    For  seven  years, 
he'd  been  yawning  his  way  out  of  bed  at  an 
hour  too  early  for  milkmen,  garbage  collectors 
or  even  self-respecting  birds.   At  5:00  a.m., 


Dave  hasn't  invented  it  yet,  but  just  give  him— well,  time 

A  26-hour  day  would  be  fine  for  his  family,  hobbies 

and  Today— with  lots  of  jobs  and  ideas  still  left  for  tomorrow 


Continued 
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(Continued) 


Dave  IV  inherits  Daddy's  love  of  mechanical 
things.  He  knows  his  way  about  a  car,  respects 
the  intricate  gauges  Sarroway  is  creating  and 
has  limited  his  own  "research"  to  the  bathroom 
scales — -with  unhappy  results  for  Dave  Senior! 


Above,  three  in  the  second  generation:  Daughter  Paris,  Dave 
IV,  Michael.  Below,  typical  of  Sarroway's  inventiveness  and 
attention  to  detail:  Shelter  he  built  under  their  New  York 
home,  supplied  with  food,  water,  clothing,  medicine,  toys, 
air-filtration    system — and    blackboard    instructions    for    all. 


five  days  a  week,  he'd  arrived  at 
the  studio  from  which  Today  was 
telecast.  Twelve  hours  later,  his 
day's  work  finished,  he'd  headed 
for  home,  unhappily  aware  that 
he  scarcely  had  time  for  dinner 
and  an  hour's  tinkering  with  his 
ancient  Jaguar  before  his  9:00 
p.m.   bedtime  arrived. 

But  in  the  fall  of  1959— after 
the  big  guy,  who  looks  as  if  he 
hadn't  a  nerve  in  his  body,  had 
collapsed  from  exhaustion — there 
were  some  changes  made.  Today 
was  moved  to  a  larger  studio — 
and  was  being  taped  the  after- 
noon before  it  was  to  be  seen  on 
home  screens. 

There  were  several  reasons  for 
this.  An  important  one  was  that 
the  supply  of  guests  who  could  be 
depended  on  to  appear  at  the 
crack  of  dawn  was  pretty  much 
exhausted,  along  with  the  show's 
star.  To  tap  a  new  supply  of  in- 
teresting folk,  and  to  take  some 
of  the    (Continued  on  page    75) 
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Top  hobbyist  with  top  hobby:  Little  Dave,  big  Dove,  wife  Pam,  Paris,  Mike  and  canine  pal  "Joey."  When  not 
enjoying  his  family,  hosting  TV's  Today,  communicating  on  radio's  Monitor,  or  writing  a  book,  Garroway  is 
busy  with  his  inventions  to  improve  house  or  car.  A  gadget  to  stretch  time  itself?  Well,  maybe  someday  .  .  . 


Dave  stars  as  host  of  Today,  seen  on  NBC-TV,  Monday  through  Friday,  from  7  to  9  A.M.  EDT.  He  is  a  regular  communicator 
on  Monitor,  NBC  Radio's  weekend  service  heard  Friday  nights,   Saturdays,  Sundays.  Check  papers  for  time  in  your  area. 


by  HERBERT  KAMM 

EDITOR'S  NOTE:  Eddie  Fisher,  whose  career 
has  weathered  severe  buffeting  in  the  storms  of 
public  opinion,  has  been  the  subject  of  scores  of 
magazine  articles  since  he  divorced  Debbie  Rey- 
nolds to  marry  Elizabeth  Taylor.  Almost  without 
exception,  these  have  been  based  on  hearsay — or 
even  thinner  fabric — for  Fisher  has,  in  the  past 
two  years,  granted  few  interviews.  Recently,  how- 
ever, he  sat  and  talked  frankly  with  Herbert 
Kamm,  a  veteran  New  York  newspaperman  and 
contributor  to  TV  Radio  Mirror  and  other  leading 
magazines.  Here  is  the  account  of  that  interview. 


The  only  kind  of  security  you  can  really  have 
is  happiness  in  what  you  are  doing."  The 
basic  thought  in  this  pearl  of  wisdom  may  not 
be  original,  but  it  has  fresh  meaning  and  di- 
mension for  the  young  man  who  said  it.  His 
name:  Eddie  Fisher. 

In  an  exclusive  interview  rare  for  its  candor 
and  punctuated  by  contributions  from 
Elizabeth  Taylor,  the  thirty-one-year-old  singer 
revealed  a  bright,  new  philosophy  about  life 
— bright  in  that  it  bubbles  with  optimism,  new 
in  that  Eddie  Fisher  has,  or  says  he  has, 
learned  to  assess  things  properly. 

He  told  me  of: 

•  His  plans  for  TV   ("I  think  that  variety 
television  on  a  regular  basis  is  through"). 

•  The  excitement  and  inspiration  that  has 
come  from  working  with  Liz  in  his  first  seri- 
ous movie   ("I  have  taken  acting  lessons,  but 
found  that  I  learn  much  more  just  reading 
lines  with  Elizabeth"). 

•  The  joy  he  and  Liz  share  in  just  being  to- 
gether   ("We  can  never  have  enough  time 
together") . 

•  The  contentment  in  his  life   ("I've  never 
been  happier"). 

The  interview  took  place  in  the  temporary 
New  York  home  of  Eddie  and  Liz — a  spacious 
but  rather  somber  suite  in  a  Park  Avenue  hotel. 
Except  for  his  press  agent  and  a  five-minute 
kibitizing  interlude  by  Liz,  Eddie  Fisher  and  I 
were  alone  for  almost  an  hour. 

It  was  the  first  time  I  had  seen  him  since 
October  of  1958 — or  shortly  after  his  mar- 
riage to  Debbie  Reynolds  went  on  the  rocks 
officially.  At  that  time,  out  in  Hollywood,  he 
was  a  confused,  bewildered,  somewhat  pathetic 


WELCOME, 

LITTLE 
BROTHER! 


£J 


Born  June  10,  Dennis  reaches  up  confidently  to  his  older 
brother — but  Jack  and  Bobbie  realize  Mike  can  still  use 
a  helping  hand  himself,  with  a  valid  claim  to  "equal  time." 


Big  salute  from   Michael  Arthur  to  Dennis  Jack. 

Warmhearted  but  practical,  too — 
the  way  Jack  and  Barbara  Linkletter 
prepared  their  small  Michael  for 
the  arrival  of  even  smaller  Dennis 


by  DORA  ALBERT 


On  June  10  of  this  year,  young  Dennis  Link- 
letter,  Jack  and  Barbara  Linkletter's  second- 
born  son,  arrived — just  about  a  month  premature. 
Being  wise  and  thoughtful  parents  of  young 
Mike,  who  is  just  under  two,  careful  plans  had 
been  set  for  Jack  definitely  to  be  at  home  to  bol- 
ster the  family  in  two  ways.  First,  he  wanted  to 
be  with  his  adored  wife  "Bobbie"  to  welcome 
their  second  child.  And,  no  less  important,  they 
both  felt  Jack's  presence  necessary  to  keep  Mi- 


chael from  feeling  in  any  way  shut  out — part  of 
a  concerted  effort  to  accustom  him  to  the  idea  of  a 
new  baby  in  the  family.  Jack  therefore  scheduled 
a  brief  fishing  trip  up  the  Kern  River  for  early 
June.  When  son  Dennis  chose  to  outwit  these 
plans  by  arriving  early,  Jack  was  twenty  miles  in 
the  wilderness.  Bobbie  appealed  to  the  U.  S. 
Rangers  in  Bishop,  California.  Could  they  reach 
Jack?  The  Kern  River  has  both  north  and  south 
forks,  so  two  Rangers  set  (Continued  on  page  74) 


Jack  Linkletter  "stands  in"  for  his  father  as  host  of  Art  Linkletter's  House  Party,  seen  on  CBS-TV,  M-F,  at 
2:30  P.M.  EDT,  and  heard  on  CBS  Radio,  M-F  at  10:05  A.M.  EDT. 
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Who's  working  hardest?  Mrs.,  supervising  the  transfer — or  Mr.  (facing  page),  coming  home  from  The  Jack  Sterling  Show? 


by  FRANCES  KISH 

People  sometimes  ask  Mrs.  Jack  Sterling  why 
her  family  chooses  to  live  out  in  the 
Connecticut  countryside — Jack's  working  hours 
being  what  they  are.  "Because  Jack  likes  it  that 
way,"  Barbara  Sterling  answers.  "Not  that  he 
really  enjoys  getting  up  at  half -past  three,  to  be 
in  New  York  on  time  for  his  early-morning 
WCBS  Radio  show.  That's  too  much  to  expect  of 
anyone,  even  a  man  who  loves  his  work  as  much 
as  Jack  does.  But  he's  happy  in  the  country. 


It's  the  same  story  all  over— a 

giddy  nightmare  in  the  dreamiest  home. 

And  it  isn't  any  less  hectic  for 

the  wife  of  an  early-morning  commuter 

with  five  youngsters  under  seven  ! 

Continued 


Moving  Day 

for  the  Sterlings 


Moving  Day 

for  the  Si 


(Continued) 


He  likes  coming  home  to  it.  This  is  the 
house  he  dreamed  of  having,  surrounded 
by  open  country.  The  golf  course  is 
nearby,  and  he  likes  that.  He  loves  to 
cook — and  the  children  wait  for  him  to 
fix  barbecues — outdoors  in  good  weather, 
on  our  new  indoor  barbecue  when  it's 
cold.  It  gives  him  scope  for  all  his  spe- 
cialties, which  could  be  sweet-and-sour 
pork,  or  Chinese  pepper  steak,  or  any 
of  a  dozen  other  exotic  dishes.  Not  that 
the  girls  worry  about  specialties!  Their 
favorites  are  the  same  old  standbys, 
frankfurters  or  hamburgers  on  buns — 
'the  big-girl  style,'  they  call  them,  so  big 
they  can  hardly  get  their  mouths  around 
them!" 

The  one  thing  the  Sterlings  haven't 
enjoyed  about  the  country  was  moving 
last  June  from  one  house  in  New  Canaan 
to  another  at  the  other  side  of  town. 
From  the  home  that  had  sheltered  them 
for  five  happy  years  to  a  new  and  bigger 
one.  A  rambling  and  lovely  ranch-style 
house,  with  room  for  everyone  to  spread 
out  and  be  comfortable.  Jack  and 
Barbara  just    (Continued  on  page  64) 


Jack  may  not  know  how,  but  he  surely  knows 
what  he  wants  done,  around  the  new  Sterling 
home.  You  can  take  Al   Parisi's  word  for  it! 


Barbara  knows  what  she  wants,  too — but  it's  something  else 
to  keep  a  crew  of  movers  toting  new  things  to  just  the  right 
rooms.   She   rapidly   learned,    "There's   no   time   for   details." 


For  Jack  and  Cathy — the  "middle"  daughter — it's  all  in  fun. 
Daddy  had  done  his  planning  well  in  advance.  And  it  was  the 
older  and  younger  girls  who  found  their  schedules  dislocated. 


The  Jack  Sterling  Show  is  heard  over  WCBS  Radio 
'New  York),  Monday  through  Friday,  from  5:30  to 
9  A.M.  EDT— Sat.,  to  10  A.M.— with  time  out  for  news. 


With  indoors  pretty  well  settled,  Jack  and  Barbara  Sterling  now  have  designs  on  the  outdoors.  "Don't  forget  the  pool!" 
chorus  the  kids,  who  don't  mind  a  bit  that  Daddy  can't  cook  his  specialties  today — frankfurters  are  their  dish,  anyway. 
The  two  smallest  are  Susan  Adele  and  baby  Nancy  Edna.  The  three  look-alikes:  Patty,  6;  Beth  (center),  5;  and  Catny,  4. 


Moving  Day 

for  the  Sterlings 


He  likes  coming  home  to  it.  This  is  the 
house  he  dreamed  of  having,  surrounded 
by  open  country.  The  golf  course  is 
nearby,  and  he  likes  that.  He  loves  to 
cook — and  the  children  wait  for  him  to 
fix  barbecues — outdoors  in  good  weather, 
on  our  new  indoor  barbecue  when  it's 
cold.  It  gives  him  scope  for  all  his  spe- 
cialties, which  could  be  sweet-and-sour 
pork,  or  Chinese  pepper  steak,  or  any 
of  a  dozen  other  exotic  dishes.  Not  that 
the  girls  worry  about  specialties!  Their 
favorites  are  the  same  old  standbys, 
frankfurters  or  hamburgers  on  buns — 
'the  big-girl  style,"  they  call  them,  so  big 
they  can  hardly  get  their  mouths  around 
them!" 

The  one  thing  the  Sterlings  haven't 
enjoyed  about  the  country  was  moving 
last  June  from  one  house  in  New  Canaan 
to  another  at  the  other  side  of  town. 
From  the  home  that  had  sheltered  them 
for  five  happy  years  to  a  new  and  bigger 
one.  A  rambling  and  lovely  ranch-style 
house,  with  room  for  everyone  to  spread 
out  and  be  comfortable.  Jack  and 
just    (Continued  on  page  64) 


Jack  may  not  know  how,  but  he  surely  bows 
What  he  wants  done,  around  the  new  Sterling 
home.   You  can  take  Al   Parisi's  word  for  itl 
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Daddy  had  done  his  planning  well  in  advance.  And  it  was  th. 
older  and  younger  girls  who  found  their  schedules  dislocated 


,k    lalk  ?!crline  Show  is  heard  over  WCBS  Radin 
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Lori  has  a  twin,  but  they're  not  look-alikes — that's  Doree, 
second  from  left;  older  sister  is  Jean;  younger  brother,  Ste- 
phen. Parents  Dora  Mae  and  Russell  Menzer  say  Lori  always 
loved  play-acting  and  doted  on  animals,  particularly  horses. 


by  MARCIA  BORIE 

Sixteen  years  ago,  an  incredibly  beautiful  child 
named  Elizabeth  Taylor  rode  across  the  screen 
and  into  the  hearts  of  millions  as  the  star  of 
a  film  called  "National  Velvet."   Is  history  about 
to  repeat  itself?  An  extensive  talent  search,  reaching 
across  two  continents  and  taking  four  months  to 
conduct,  has  finally  ended  right  in  Hollywood's  own 
backyard — with  the  signing  of  another  incredibly 
beautiful  child  to  play  Velvet  in  NBC's  weekly 
television  series.    She  was    (Continued  on  page  72) 

Beginning  Sept.  18,  Lori  stars  in  National   Velvet,  NBC-TV,  Siln.,  8 
P.M.  EDT.,  sponsored  alternately  by  Rexall  Drug  Co.  and  General  Mills. 

Both    twins    "collect."    Lori's    specialty    is    equine    figurines. 


At  13,  Lori  Martin  rides  into  TV 
with  National  Velvet.  Here's  why  the 
"wise  money"  is  betting  on  Lori 
to  win  the  sweepstakes  of  stardom ! 
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Tab  Hunter  has  found  an  exhilarating 
new  career,  a  whole  new  world  of 
ideas.    Now,  all  he  lacks  is  a  wife 
to  share  his  new-found  happiness 

by  JERRY  ASHER 


This  is  the  story  of  a  star  who  was  born 
for  television,  and  didn't  know  it. 
Like  most  of  his  friends  in  filmland,  Tab 
Hunter  considered  himself  a  motion 
picture  actor.   Unlike  those  same  friends, 
he  was  not  in  the  least  discouraged  by  the 
fact  that  he  hadn't  faced  a  single  movie 
camera  on  a  Hollywood  sound  stage  during 
the  rigorous  year  of  1959.   Tab  was  too 
busy  having  a  wonderful  time  "guesting" 
on  the  airwaves,    (Continued  on  page  78) 


As  autumn  nears,  this  admittedly  stubborn  individualist  (with  personal  manager  Dick  Clayton,  above)  counts  up  three 
solid  achievements:  The  Tab  Hunter  Show  on  NBC-TV  ...  a  Beverly  Hills  shop  called  Tab  Hunter's  Far  East  .  .  .  and  a 
San  Fernando  Valley  home  which  he's  also  furnishing  with  treasures  from  the  Orient.  All  developed  along  unexpected 
lines — as  Tab  says,  about  "searching"  for  a  wife:  "If  you  go  out  and  look  for  something,  somehow  you  don't  find  it!" 


Beginning   September   18,    The    Tab    Hunter   Show,   NBC-TV,    Sun.,    8:30 
P.M.    EDT,    co-sponsored    by   P.    Lorillard    Company   Inc.    and    Westclox. 


Motherhood  and  music  make  perfect 

harmony  for  Rosemary  Clooney,  as 

a  fifth  little  Ferrer — Rafael — joins 

■ 
the  bumper  crop  in  Rosie's  garden 


Babies  aren't  news  in  this  household,  yawns 
Rafael,  born  in  March.  But  babies  are  blessed 
events  indeed,  smile  Jose  and  Rosemary  Ferrer 
as  their  arms  enfold  Gabriel,  Maria,  Monsita 
and    Miguel   (left  to   right,   on    opposite   page). 


No  wonder  Rosie  sings  so  happily — on  discs  and 
her  daily  radio  show  with  Bing  Crosby  (below)! 


by  ERNST  JACOBI 


Whenever  Rosemary  Clooney  has  a  new  baby, 
she  makes  a  point  of  having  her  husband, 
Jose  Ferrer,  bring  all  the  other  children  with 
him  when  he  picks  her  up  at  the  hospital  to 
take  her  home.    "We  do  this  especially  for  the 
sake  of  the  littlest  ones,"  Rosie  explains,  "so 
they  won't  feel  displaced  by  the  new  arrival. 
Still — when  we  brought  our  latest  son,  Rafael, 
home  last  March — Monsita,  the  youngest  up  to 
then,  reacted  very  badly.  (Continued  on  page  68) 

The  Bing  Crosby — Rosemary  Clooney  Show  is  heard  on   CBS 
Radio,  M-F,  10:40  A.M.  EDT  (11:40  A.M.,  WCBS  Radio,  N.  Y.) 
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Versatile,  too:  Rod  was  a  sports  star 
in  high  school,  hunts  (with  bows  and 
arrows  he  himself  makes),  plays  trom- 
bone— and  is  an  accomplished  artist! 


This  is  the  way  it  happens  ...  a  "typical"  saga  of  success, 

created   and   promoted   behind   the   scenes.     But   Rod 

Lauren  himself  is  no  "typical"  million-dollar  baby 


Rod  records  for  RCA  Victor — above,  with  A  &  R  man  Dick  Peirce,  trumpeter- 
arranger  Shorty  Rogers.  At  2 1 ,  he  also  has  movie  contract  with  Hal  Wallis. 

by  MARTIN  COHEN 


Here  is  a  million-dollar  baby.  Maybe.  This  is  the  picture:  Male, 
five-eleven,  the  muscular  physique  of  a  "Mr.  America"  and 
brooding,  dark  good  looks  reminiscent  of  the  late  James 
Dean.   Talents:  Acting  and  singing.   Personality:  Partly 
cloudy,  with  occasional  thunder.    Name:   Rod  Lauren.    And 
maybe  he  will  be  the  biggest  star  of  the  coming  decade.  .  .  . 
There  is  no  doubt  of  his  future  at  RCA  Victor.   The  recording 
division  has  burned  $80,000  worth  of  promotion  fuel  to  launch 
this  star.  Hal  Wallis,  at  the  Paramount  {Continued  on  page  62) 


There's  hard  work  for  a  potential  star — but  this  24-hour  "marathon"  in  San 
Francisco  gave  the  California  lad  an  unexpected  chance  to  greet  his  parents. 


¥•: 
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More  fun  than  "The  Good  Ship  Lollipop"' — 
their  own  swimming  pool.  They  enjoy  Mummy's 
early  movies,  but  Charlie's  main  interest  is 
science,  Susan  plays  piano  and  writes.  Lori 
just    likes    everything,    specializes    in    nothing. 


friends  are  well  aware  that  "Mummy" 
was  once  a  famous  child  star. 

Shirley  often  shows  them  her  old  films. 
At  the  first  close-up,  there  is  usually  a 
squeal  of  laughter.  "That's  Mummy  .  .  . 
gee,  she  was  little!"  Within  moments,  the 
children  forget  that  the  little  girl  they 
are  watching  is  now  grown-up  and  in 
the  room  with  them.  "As  Susan  once  put 
it,"  Shirley  smiles,  "it's  the  same  as 
looking  at  Mummy  in  a  scrapbook,  only 
the  pictures  move." 

Two  years  ago,  when  Shirley  appeared 
on  TV  with  her  first  show,  many  of  her 
old  fans  hailed  this  move  as  the  first 
step  toward  a  new  career  in  movies. 
But    Shirley     (Continued    on    page    77) 


Among  the  songs  I  sing  is  one 
which  begins,  "Make  me  a 
miracle  .  .  ."  Today  I  can  hold 
that  miracle  in  my  arms.  Her 
name  is  Michele. 

The  news  that  my  life  had 
changed  came  by  wire  on  a  cer- 
tain summer  day  in  1959.  I  was 
at  my  desk  in  New  York,  learn- 
ing lines  for  one  of  my  last  NBC- 
TV  shows  of  that  season.  I 
pushed  the  telegram  aside,  un- 
opened. Show  problems  were 
more  pressing,  and  percolating 
through  the  back  of  my  mind 
were  plans  for  our  trip  around 
the  world.  The  moment  I  had 
been    (Continued   on  page  82) 


Michele  is  more  than  bur  firstborn,  even  more  than  proof  of  my 
wife  Colleen's  return  to  health.  To  us,  she  is  a  living  testament  of  faith 
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There  never  was 
a  town  like  it!  But 
to  contestants 
Video  Village  means 
fun,  games,  prizes! 
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Jack  Narz,  "mayor. 


Nobody  ever  did  see  the  likes  of  it — not  the  TV 
viewers  who  first  saw  the  town  when  it  opened 
up  for  business  on  the  night  of  Friday,  July  1 — not 
the  studio  audiences  who  started  visiting  the  town 
in  person  when  Video  Village  opened  its  daytime 
run  on  Monday,  July  11.  The  CBS-TV  network  has 
turned  one  of  its  largest  studios  into  a  fairytale  vil- 
lage complete  with  store  fronts,  street  lights,  a 
bridge — even  a  jail  for  unlucky  contestants  to  lan- 
guish in.  On  this  elaborate  set  is  the  huge  game 
board  on  which  contestants,  moving  about  as 
"pieces,"  vie  for  merchandise  and  modest  cash 
prizes.  Two  players  at  a  time,  introduced  by 
"Mayor"  Jack  Narz,  alternately  spin  a  chuck-a-luck 
dice  cage  in  which  an  enormous  single  die  gives 
them  the  chance  to  progress  on  their  way  through 
Video  Village's  squares — advancing  from  one  to  six 
positions  with  each  cast  of  the  die.  The  squares  may 
yield  them  cash  in  hand,  may  subject  them  to  simple 
"quiz"  questions,  and  may  bring  them  finally  to  the 
Magic  Mile — the  third  "street"  in  background  of  pic- 
ture— where  they  become  eligible  for  the  merchan- 
dise temptingly  on  view  in  the  "store"  windows. 
All  told,  it's  a  romp  for  both  players  and  viewers. 

Video  Village  is  seen  on  CBS-TV,  Monday  through  Friday,  10:30  to 
11  A.M.  EDT,  under  multiple  sponsorship — also  Friday  night,  9  to 
9:30  P.M.  EDT.,  under  sponsorship  of  The  Procter  &  Gamble  Company. 
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There  never  was 
a  town  like  it!  But 
to  contestants 
Video  VillaL 
fun,  games,  prizes! 
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Getting  the  show  on  the  road!  Co-producers  Rob- 
ert Quigley  (left)  and  Merrill  Heatter  study  floor 
plan  of  Vided  Village  set  during  preliminary  work 
for  the  CBS-TV  game  show.  Six  to  seven  months  of 
work  went  into  show  before  actual  building  began. 


VIDEO  VILLAGE 


(Contiiiued) 


Merrill  Heatter  (left)  and  his  associate  Robert 
Quigley  show  the  original  scale  model  of  Video 
Village  set  design.  The  model  is  complete  in  every 
detail  and  fully  electrified.  This  permitted  the 
co-producers  to  figure  camera  requirements  of  show. 
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At  left:  Mayor  Jack  Narz  kibitzes  as  two  contestants  try 
their*  wings  at  the  game.  Pre-game  run-through  was  done  with 
cardboard  signs  duplicating  the  final  actual  set.  Above: 
Producer  Merrill  Heatter  (front  right)  observes  action  of 
potential    contestants.    Other    contestants    cheer    them    on. 


And  now  the  game  goes  on.  Video  Village  principals  wel- 
come studio  audience.  Left  to  right:  Jack  Narz,  Mayor;  Jo- 
anne Copeland,  Assistant  Mayor;  Kenny  Williams,  Town 
Crier — all  ready  for  action.  Giant  key  opens  the  prize  stores 
on  the  Magic  Mile,  where  lucky  contestants  win  merchandise. 


The  game  starts.  "Mayor"  Jack 
Narz  interviews  first  team  of  con- 
testants prior  to  game,  finds  out 
their  names,  hometowns,  professions. 
Below,  a  guest  on  the  Magic  Mile. 


Mayor  Narz  and  Assistant  Mayor  Copeland  call  out  news 
that  an  unlucky  contestant  has  landed  in  Jail.  His  future  fate 
in  the  game  depends  on  the  next  spin  of  the  dice.  Tempo- 
rarily stalled,  he  can  get  out  of  Jail  and — with  luck — go  on  to 
travel  the  Magic  Mile  and  win  merchandise  prizes  galore. 


As  game  progresses,  contestant  may 
stand  on  a  "quiz"  space,  be  asked 
opinion — for  example:  "Do  you  ap- 
prove of  shopping  in  shorts?"  Town 
Council,  from  audience,  is  "judge." 


Setting  the  show  on  the  road!  Co-producers  Rob- 
ert Quigley  (left)  and  Merrill  Heatter  study  floor 
plan  of  Vided  Village  set  during  preliminary  work 
for  the  CBS-TV  game  show.  Six  to  seven  months  of 
work  went  into  show  before  actual  building  began. 


Rehearsal  sessions  get  under  way  in  hotel,  where 
mock-up  of  the  actual  set  has  been  constructed  for 
staff  to  familiarize  themselves  with  the  game.  At 
table  are  (I.  to  r.)  Andy  Selig  of  progrom  staff 
"Town   Crier"    Kenny   Williams,    Robert  Quigley' 
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Honeymoon  deferred 


Richard  has  math  degrees  from  Uni- 
versities of  Chicago  and  Wisconsin. 


He  tells  you  he  would  rather 
be  an  actor  than  anything 
else — and  you  know  he  means  it, 
though  this  slim,  serious,  dark- 
blond  young  man  could  do  at 
least  half  a  dozen  other  things 
and  be  equally  good  at  them  all. 
He  is  actor  Richard  Holland,  and 
CBS  viewers  know  him  as  Don- 
ald Hughes,  of  the  daytime  dra- 
matic serial,  As  The  World 
Turns.  The  greater  part  of  his 
enormous  fan  mail  comes  from 
high-school  girls  who  admire  his 
good  looks,  are  intrigued  by  the 
way  he  handles  the  role  of  a  ris- 
ing young  lawyer,  wonder  if  he 
will  marry  attractive  Ellen  Low- 
ell on  the  TV  show — and  con- 
clude by  asking,  on  a  hopeful 
note,    (Continued   on   page    80) 


It's  a  problem  Don  Hughes  never  had 
to  face  on  As  The  World  Turns: 
Wed  almost  five  years,  Richard  Holland 
is  still  seeking  that  precious 
time  off  from  his  many-talented  career 

by  ALICE  FRANCIS 


He's  taught  algebra  and  calculus  at  Columbia,  in  New  York.  Versatile 
young  Mr.  Holland  is  also  a  bridge  champ,  amateur  boxer — and  musician 
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Richard  is  Don  Hughes  in  As  The  World  Turns,  CBS-TV,  M-F,  1 :30  to  2  P.M.  EDT,  sponsored  by  The  Procter  &  Gamble  Company  and  others. 
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Marrying  Susie  was  first-rate  family  addition.  But  they  both  figured  wrong  when  they  named  their  cat  "Victor"! 
Richard  taught  Susie  to   play  the   recorder  for  their  duets.         Herself    an    artist,    Susie    helps    with    script    cues. 


Concentration  and  fun  could  be  Hugh's  middle  names,  judging  by  wife 
Ruth's  delightful  story.  More  literally,  Concentration  is  the  title 
of  his  daytime  game  show,  and  fun  is  one  prize  everybody  wins  there. 
Visitors  below:  Dave  Sarroway  and  Cliff  "Charley  Weaver"  Arquette. 


Child's  playmate, 
romantic  troubadour, 
outdoorsman,  practical 
joker — that's  my  husband, 
the  "erudite  gentleman" 
of  Concentration 
and  The  Jack  Paar  Show 
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I've  seen  this  man  on  a  quarter 
horse,  a  six-gun  strapped  to  his 
waist,  coming  off  a  pack  trail.  I've 
seen  him  pause,  while  getting 
dressed  for  the  studio,  to  reach  for 
the  guitar  and  play  some  Bach.  I've 
heard  him  at  the  dinner  table  dis- 
cussing rocketry  with  our  son.  I've 
seen  him,  hand  in  hand  with  our 
daughter  on  Sunday  afternoon,  play- 
ing a  game  of  brave  knights  and  be- 
leaguered princess. 

This  man  is  my  husband,  Hugh 
Downs,  and  I've  touched  on  only  a 
few  of  his  facets.  The  reason  I  men- 
tion them,  in  the  first  place,  is  that 
Hugh  is  so  gentlemanly,  many  peo- 
ple think  of  him  as  just  a  nice,  quiet, 
intelligent  guy.  I  know  better.  I 
know  that  life  with  Hugh  can  be  ex- 
citing, surprising — and  strenuous. 

Last  weekend,  for  example,  Hugh 
rented  a  twenty-eight-foot  boat  and 
we  all  made  like  sailors.  Last  April, 
we  took  off  for  Rhode  Island  and 


The  Jack  Paar  Show  and  its  free-wheeling  conversations — among  Hugh,  Pat  Carroll,  Jack  himself  and  Wally  Cox  (above), 
between  Hugh  and  Alexander  King  (below) — reveal  a  lot  of  truths  about  Downs'  personality.  Ruth's  husband  is  indeed 
witty,  sympathetic,  well-informed.  But  he  also  has  some  most  unexpected  qualities.  That's  why  life  with  Hugh  is  just 
full  of  surprises — not  the  least  of  which  are  some  of  the  guests  he  brings  home  for  supper  after  The  Jack  Paar  Showl 


some  skin-diving.  In  any  quarterly 
period,  we  average  a  half-dozen  trips 
to  different  parts  of  the  country.  In 
the  meantime,  he  and  the  children 
may  decide  at  any  moment  to  start 
an  experimental  snake  farm  in  one 
of  the  bedrooms! 

It  seems  odd  now  to  remember 
that,  when  Hugh  and  I  first  met,  we 
had  little  use  for  each  other.  That 
was  about  seventeen  years  ago,  in 
Chicago,  when  he  was  a  staff  an- 
nouncer and  I  was  a  director  for 
NBC.  We  met  on  a  job,  both  as- 
signed to  an  early  Saturday-morn- 
ing news  show. 

Well,  we  were  both  resentful  that 
we  had  to  get  up  at  six  a.m.  to  come 
in  to  do  just  one  brief  show.  I  was 
particularly  angry  because  I  worked 
until  11:30  p.m.  on  another  show  the 
night  before,  and  Hugh  was  in  a  bad 
mood  because  he  usually  dated  Fri- 
day nights  and  got  in  late.  We  took 
out  our  resentment  on  each  other. 


Hugh  Downs  emcees  Concentration,  NBC-TV,  Monday  through  Friday,  from  11:30 
A.M.  to  12  noon  EDT.  He  announces  The  Jack  Paar  Show,  NBC-TV,  Mondav 
through  Friday,  from  11:15  P.M.  to  1  A.M.  EDT;  check  newspapers  in  your  area. 
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I'd  feed  him  cues  and  he'd  take  them  most  be- 
grudgingly.  If  we  really  had  anything  to  say,  we 
went  through  the  engineer  or  the  turn-table 
operator.  Suddenly,  after  several  weeks  of  this, 
Hugh  asked  me  for  a  date — and,  almost  at  once, 
we  were  going  steady.  We  met  in  September, 
dated  in  October,  announced  our  engagement  in 
December  and  got  married  in  February. 

And  then  the  fireworks  started  again. 

Our  first  couple  of  years  of  marriage  were 
hectic.  All  newlyweds  need  time  to  know  each 
other,  and  what  Hugh  and  I  didn't  know  about 
each  other  was  encyclopedic.  The  chief  problem, 
however,  was  a  matter  of  temperaments.  Hugh 
was  and  is  a  nice,  calm  British-type.  I  was  then 
a  hot,  fiery  Lebanese-type.  So  it  was  rough.  But, 
luckily,  we  had  both  been  taught  never  to  con- 
sider divorce  and  we  literally  rode  out  the  storm. 

In  those  days,  Hugh  was  goodlooking.  Not  as 
handsome  as  he  is  now — he  was  very  thin  then — 
but  I  was  terribly  impressed  by  his  looks  and  his 
intelligence  and  knowledge  of  music.  He  had 
great  interest  in  operatic  music,  but  that  didn't 
keep  him  from  making  romantic  application  of  a 
popular  song!  He  would  sing  to  me  in  taxis,  over 
the  telephone,  in  a  night  club  or  during  a  station 
break — and  he  still  does.  (Continued  on  page  66) 
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by  JUNE  CLARK 

Lively  and  lovely  Annette  thinks 
teenagers  should  use  cosmetics,  but 
lightly.  Below,  she  combs 
eyelashes  after  applying  mascara. 


Annette  outlines  lips  with  lipstick 
pencil,  fills  in  with  lipstick.  Below, 
she  has  fun  backstage  with  stuffed 
dog — present  from  admiring  fan. 
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Singing  star  Annette  Funicello  is  not  in  a  hurry 
to  grow  up,  thinks  teens  have  charm  all  their  own 


Annette  Funicello  is  a  teenager  who  doesn't  want 
to  look  or  act  a  day  older  than  her  eighteen 
years — because,  as  she  puts  it,  "the  age  when  a  girl  is 
at  her  loveliest  is  whatever  age  she  happens  to  be." 
The  pretty,  vivacious  singing  star  looks  forward  to 
dramatic  makeup  and  slinky  gowns  in  the  future,  but 
for  now  prefers  to  concentrate  on  being  sweet 
eighteen.   At  this  young  and  delightful  age,  Annette 
has  no  serious  beauty  problems.   "Adolescent  skin" 
is  kept  under  control  with  frequent  soap-and-water 
washings,  scrubbing  with  a  complexion  brush  before 
bed.  Annette's  naturally  curly,  shoulder-length  hair 
requires  little  care,  stays  lovely  with  a  weekly 
shampoo,  creme  rinse,  set.  For  informal  "at  home" 
evenings  or  after  a  swim,  she  swirls  it  up  in  a  becoming 
French  twist.  Daytime  makeup  is  a  light  pressed  pow- 
der, pale  lipstick,  mascara,  and  eyebrow  pencil.  For  eve- 
nings, Annette  adds  a  glimmer  of  glamour  with  eye 
liner,  eye  shadow,  and  darker  lipstick.  A  dot  of  rouge, 
high  on  each  cheekbone,  gives  her  warm  brown 
eyes  extra  sparkle.  Weight  is  no  problem,  but  she 
diets  before  a  film  or  TV  appearance  because  she 
photographs  ten  pounds  heavier,  wants  to  seem  her 
normal  weight.  Annette  loves  clothes  and  feminine 
frippery,  including  charm  bracelets  and  perfume 
(she  had  seventy-two  bottles  at  last  count!).   She 
avoids  earrings  because  "they  don't  go  with  my  face." 
Soft,  youthful  pastels  are  her  favorite  fashion 
colors,  with  lavender  and  pink  in  the  lead;  even  her 
bedroom  is  pastel  blue.    Annette's  mother  helps  her 
select  her  wardrobe,  which  consists  mostly  of  casual 
wear.    For  heavy  dates,  she  prefers  the  allure  of 
bouffant  dresses,  worn  with  her  white  fox  stole,  the 
only  grown-up  touch  in  her  wardrobe.  Says  Annette, 
young  and  fancy-free  is  such  a  wonderful  way  to  be! 


What's  New  on  the  East  Coast 

(Continued  from  page  9) 


Anka  has  penned  a  bright  new  theme 
for  Dobie.  .  .  .  How's  this — the  British 
Broadcasting  Company  has  banned  all 
violence  on  dramatic  shows.  Cowboys 
will  be  allowed  to  use  bullets,  but  no 
pistol  butts  and  no  fists.  .  .  .  Sad  note: 
Efrem  Zimbalist  Jr.  will  make  few  ap- 
pearances on  77  Sunset  Strip  this  sea- 
son. .  .  .  Jack  Paar's  show  will  be  night- 
blooming  this  month — -in  full  color.  .  .  . 
Andy  Williams  and  Roddy  McDowall 
look  a  little  lonesome  with  Carol  Law- 
rence temporarily  on  the  West  Coast  to 
tape  a  sequence  for  Bing  Crosby's  Oc- 
tober ABC-TV  special.  ...  Pat  Boone 
reading  galley  proofs  on  his  new  book, 
"Between  You,  Me  and  the  Gatepost," 
which  is  due  for  November  publication. 
The  subject  again  is  teen-age  problems. 
.  .  .  Anita  Bryant  and  her  handsome 
deejay  groom,  Bob  Green,  will  make 
their  home  in  Miami,  although  Anita 
swears  her  career  will  go  on.  .  .  .  Tell 
grampa  that  the  Tuesday  Weld  of  his 
generation  is  making  a  TV  series  titled 
At  Home  With  Mae  West. 

Itsy  Bitsy  Smashes :  Fabian,  Frankie 
Avalon,  Connie  Francis  and  other 
royalty  of  the  younger  set  must  have 
felt  middleaged,  this  past  summer,  when 
they  were  crowded  off  the  top  of  the 
best-selling  charts  by  fifteen-  and 
sixteen  -  year  -  olds.  Fifteen  -  year  -  old 
Brenda  Lee  held  the  crown  for  the  first 
half  of  the  season  and  then  stepped 
down  for  sixteen-year-old  Brian  Hy- 
land.  Brian,  a  bubbly,  blond  New  York- 
er, went  on  The  Dick  Clark  Show  with 
his  "Itsy  Bitsy  Teenie  Weenie  Yellow 
Polka  Dot  Bikini"  and  drew  a  greater 
ovation  than  Bobby  Rydell.  Backstage, 
Brian  told  us,  "What  I  want  to  do  now 
is  go  out  and  buy  a  purple  sports 
jacket."  And  Brenda  Lee,  visiting  New 
York,  said,  "I  couldn't  wear  a  bikini. 
Someone  gave  me  a  negligee  a  year  ago, 
and  I  haven't  the  courage  to  wear  that!" 
One  of  her  reasons  for  being  up  North 


A  piano  interlude  for  comedian  Steve 
Rossi,   Paul  Anka  and   Marsha   Rivers. 


Heads-together    duo — TV    actor   Tim 
Considine   and   dancer   Petrie   Mason. 

was  to  pick  out  a  finishing  school  for 
the  fall.  "Maybe  I'll  be  a  little  home- 
sick but  not  lonely.  I've  never  met  a 
stranger."  Her  big  dream  is  Hollywood 
and  she  hopes  to  lose  a  little  of  her 
"you-all"  by  going  to  school  in  Yankee 
territory.  She  just  turned  down  a  hill- 
billy part  in  a  movie.  "I  could  do  it,  but 
I  don't  want  to  start  off  that  way."  Then 
she  said,  "Please  tell  me  about  Brian 
Hyland." 

Really  Gassed:  It's  been  a  busy  sea- 
son for  the  medicos.  Undergoing  sur- 
gery recently  were  Mitch  Ayres,  Mary 
Ann  Mobley,  Ed  Sullivan  and  Marion 
Lome.  However,  through  the  magic  of 
electronic  tape,  Ed  didn't  miss  a  show. 
But  electronics  couldn't  get  him  out  on 
the  golf  course.  A  phone  call  brought 
these  words:  "I've  been  asking  my  doc- 
tor to  do  this  operation  for  ten  years 
now.  Anyone  is  an  idiot  not  to  have  his 
ulcer  out.  This  solves  the  whole  bit.  No 
worries  about  food  or  worrying  about 
traveling  somewhere  and  requiring  an 
emergency  operation  where  there  are 
no  facilities."  He  laughed  and  added, 
"Now  that  I've  got  it  out,  I  can  begin 
to  live  it  up  again." 

Quickies:  Bud  Colly er  observes  his 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  in  broadcast- 
ing this  month  and  we  wish  him  twenty  - 
five  more.  . . .  Special  planned  for  NBC- 
TV  is  "The  Will  Rogers  Story."  .  .  .  Lee 
Remick  loses  her  husband,  Bill  Colle- 
ran,  temporarily,  when  he  flies  to  Hol- 
lywood to  produce  the  Debbie  Reynolds 
TV  show.  .  .  .  Tony  Bennett  and  wife, 
Sandee,  now  separated,  may  fuse  again. 
.  .  .  ABC  announces  happily  that  Ernie 
Kovacs,  although  up  to  his  cigar  in 
movie  work,  will  definitely  return  to 
the  network  with  Take  A  Good  Look 
in  October.  .  .  .  Rocky  Marciano,  who 
lost  a  lot  of  potatoes  in  a  Florida  po- 
tato-farm investment,  will  participate 
in  a  new  TV  series  for  which  he  nar- 
rates fight  films.  .  .  ABC  is  about  to  step 
into  the  ring  with  NBC  to  win  away 
the  late-night  Paar  audience.  They  plan 
to  try  one  format  after  another  until 
they  get  a  winner. . .  .  Person  To  Person 
proving  itself  to  be  a  real  champ  on  TV. 


After  seven  years,  CBS  was  abivut  to 
write  it  off — but  the  show  comes  back 
for  its  eighth  year  on  September  29  with 
Charles  Collingwood  as  host.  .  .  .  Hor- 
ace MacMahon,  star  of  ABC-TV's 
Naked  City,  elected  president  of  The 

Catholic  Actors  Guild The  McGuire 

Sisters,  so  long  absent  from  TV,  have 
contracted  for  four  guest  shots  with 
Perry  and  four  with  Ed  this  season. 
First  is  on  October  2  with  Sullivan. 

Look  Out,  Kookie:  Biggest  male 
news  of  the  new  season  is  one  George 
Maharis — handsome,  tough,  sensitive 
young  actor  who  crashes  the  season  on 
two  networks.  On  October  12,  he  makes 
the  video  scene  as  a  boxer  in  the  new 
hour-long  Naked  City  series,  via  ABC- 
TV.  Two  weeks  earlier,  September  30, 
he  debuts  as  co-star  in  the  new  weekly- 
series,  Route  66,  over  CBS-TV.  Caught 
in  Manhattan,  returning  from  Israel, 
where  he  worked  in  the  filming  of  "Ex- 
odus," he  said:  "New  York  is  still  the 
town  for  me.  If  I  have  my  way,  I'll  never 
live  anywhere  else.  Not  even  Holly- 
wood." Unmarried,  he  lives  in  a  five- 
floor,  walk-up  apartment  and  his  kitch- 
en has  been  converted  into  a  studio 
"Acting  and  painting  are  the  two  things 
I  want  to  succeed  at,  but  I'm  a  very 
physical  guy,  too.  I  like  to  box.  I  spend 
hours  in  the  gym  or  just  walking."  A 
guy  who  fought  his  way  up  from  pov- 
erty, he  says,  "Guts  is  the  answer.  Once 
I  had  a  motorcycle  accident  on  the  way 
to  Boston.  But  I  got  up  and  made  my- 
self finish  the  trip.  That's  the  way  it's 
got  to  be." 

Capsule  News :  About  thirty  comedy 
shows  scheduled  for  the  new  season. 
...  A  fifth  Lennon  sister,  Mimi,  will 
make  frequent  appearances  on  Welk's 
shows  this  fall.  Mimi  is  only  four-and- 
a-half.  . . .  Hazel  Wagner,  who  plays 
Nancy  Hughes  on  As  The  World  Turns, 
took  her  vacation  in  Chuchara,  Colo- 
rado, and  came  (Continued  on  page  70) 


Bells  are  ringing  for  TV's  cute  Wendy 
Drew — telephone  and  wedding,  that  is. 


Staft/UJi  Olo*A>  O/davdM/ 


Arrival  in  Tokyo:  Sherry  strolls  through  Handa  airport 


Sherry   is  guest  of  Japanese   family  for  typical    meal. 


Pretty  actress  Sherry  Jackson  literally  "grew  up"  on 
TV,  playing  the  daughter  of  Danny  Thomas  on  his 
show,  which  is  now  being  successfully  shown  in  re-runs 
in  many  countries  of  the  globe.  And  Sherry  herself  had 
an  unusual  chance  to  see  part  of  that  globe,  about  a  year 
ago,  when  she  spent  a  number  of  weeks  in  Japan  filming 
the  pilot  of  a  projected  series,  The  Adventures  Of  Sherry 
Jackson,  written  by  her  talented  stepfather,  Montgomery 
Pittman.  The  plan  was  to  build  a  plot  which  would 
literally  take  the  talented  young  actress  around  the 
world,  shooting  footage  in  every  country.  The  enchanting 
pictures  on  these  pages  reflect  their  stay  in  Toyko. 

Meantime,  Sherry  has  moved  on  to  many  an  adult  role, 
including  one  set  for  this  coming  fall  on  77  Sunset  Strip 
under  the  title,  "The  Office  Caper."  Sherry  says,  "I'm  a 
gun  moll  in  that  one,  and  Richard  Jaeckel  plays  my 
husband.  I  actually  pack  a  rod,  and  almost  succeed  in 
killing  Roger  Smith.  I  admit  it's  a  long  distance  from 
my  role  on  The  Danny  Thomas  Show,  but  you've  got  to 
grow  up  on  screen  sometime.  I  don't  even  feel  comfort- 
able, any  longer,  playing  teen-age  roles."  Sherry  is  quite 
adult  in  her  private  life  these  days,  too.  She's  moved  into 
her  own  bachelor-girl  apartment — a  five-room  setup  in 
a  building  of  which  she  is  part-owner.  She's  also  the 
half-owner  of  a  nineteen-unit  motel  in  the  San  Fernando 
Valley.  All  of  which  appears  to  indicate  that,  at  18, 
Sherry  has  a  shrewd  business  head  on  her  shoulders. 

In  furnishing  the  apartment,  Sherry  has  exhibited  a 
lot  of  restraint  for  one  so  young.  "I'm  going  slow  on 
rugs  and  drapes,"  she  says,  "because  I  don't  want  to 


make  any  mistakes.  And  I'm  determined  to  keep  myself 
on  an  adequate  but  strict  allowance." 

Sherry's  social  life  is  active,  she's  had  a  number  of 
beaus,  but  classifies  them  as  "casual."  Her  insistence 
is:  "I'm  too  young  for  marriage — that's  a  long  way  off." 

During  the  past  year,  she's  appeared  in  the  movie, 
"Adventures  of  Huckleberry  Finn,"  in  a  role  which  drew 
fine  notices.  She's  also  guested  on  The  Millionaire,  Dobie 
Gillis,  Walt  Disney  Presents  and  other  top-rated  shows. 

Speaking  of  TV  casting  in  specific  terms,  Sherry  says, 
"I  wouldn't  want  to  get  tied  down  to  another  continuing 
role  as  I  was  with  The  Danny  Thomas  Show,  unless  The 
Adventures  Of  Sherry  should  eventually  sell.  I  wanted 
to  do  that  series  mainly  because  it  would  have  meant  I 
could  travel  all  over  the  world.  I  don't  want  to  be  tied 
down  forty  weeks  of  the  year,  unless  it's  for  my  own 
show." 

Sherry's  mother,  Maurita,  is  also  a  writer,  and  her 
four-year-old  stepbrother,  Robert  John  Pittman,  recent- 
ly made  his  acting  debut  in  one  of  his  father's  scripts  for 
77  Sunset  Strip.  Sherry's  comment  in  this:  "I  don't  think 
Robert  John  will  be  doing  any  more  acting  for  a  while. 
He  keeps  asking  my  parents,  'When  do  I  get  to  put  my 
make-up  on  again?'  Of  course,"  Sherry  adds  thought- 
fully, "I've  been  acting  since  I  was  five — so  I  guess,  if 
he  insisted,  my  parents  would  have  to  give  in!" 

All  in  all,  Sherry's  one  of  the  prettiest  and  most  pop- 
ular of  the  Hollywood  young-genius  set.  And  let's  not 
leave  out  the  most  important  component  of  all — which 
is,  of  course,  a  real  talent  for  acting. 


Sherry  Jackson,  whose  career  is  blooming, 
spent  some  weeks  in  Tokyo,  a  while  ago,  during 
filming  of  a  TV  pilot  written  by  her  father. 


What's  New  on  the  West  Coast 

(Continued  jrom  page  7) 


Ray   Anthony's    Cloisters    opening — George    Hamilton,    Susan   Kohner   (left);   Robert   Fuller,    Kathy   Nolan. 


always    singing?"    A    logical    question. 
Muscles  Is  Where  You  Finds  'Em: 

In  case  anyone's  interested  in  trying  his 
method,  Bob  Conrad,  the  bulging- 
biceps  bloodhound  of  Hawaiian  Eye, 
got  his  "development"  by  working  out 
every  evening  at  a  gym.  Before  trotting 
home  to  wife  and  two  daughters,  Bob 
puts  in  a  stiff  hour  at  the  barbells,  horses 
and  in  the  ring.  Contrariwise,  Moe  How- 
ard of  "The  Three  Stooges,"  who  spends 
much  of  his  TV  time  slapping  the  other 
two  lads  around,  insists  he  jneeds  a  full 
share  of  muscle-power  to  keep  his  ca- 
pering cohorts  in  line.  But,  claims  Moe, 
"I  built  up  my  arms  by  crocheting. 
That's  right,  and  I've  already  made  a 
dozen  afghans,  tablecloths,  and  sweat- 
ers and  bootees  for  my  grandkids." 

The  Spoofin'  Proof:  Patti  Page's  trip 
to  her  home  town  of  Tulsa,  Oklahoma, 
was  the  first  "official"  return  she's  made 
since  1946,  when  she  left  hearth  and 
home  to  seek  her  fortune  in  the  great 
world  of  show  business.  The  occasion 
was  an  autograph  party  for  her  book, 
"Once  Upon  a  Dream,"  and  Patti  in- 
vited three  of  her  fan  club  presidents  to 
spend  some  time  with  her  during  her 
stay.  The  presence  of  the  club  prexies 
attracted  a  host  of  other  fans  to  the 
door  and,  when  it  came  time  for  Patti 
to  be  photographed  signing  books,  her 
fans  gathered  about  her  and  wept  with 
pride.  But  Patti's  Mom,  never  greatly 
impressed  with  stage  careers,  observed 
the  tearful  greeting  accorded  her 
daughter  as  follows:  "Can  this  be  the 
real  proof  of  fame?  When  Patti  left 
home,  I  was  the  only  one  who  cried. 
Now  that  she's  come  home,  the  whole 
town  seems  to  be  crying." 

You  Know  It:  A  guest  on  every  ma- 
jor TV  show  and  many  of  the  minor 
ones,  too,  Liam  Sullivan  is  happy  to  be 
settled  at  long  last  in  his  new  home.  For 


a  while,  he  was  beginning  to  think  there 
would  be  nothing  left  of  the  house  he 
was  rebuilding  by  the  time  he  moved  in. 
It  was  while  the  repairs  were  being 
made  that  he  drove  up  one  day  to  find 
his  door  jimmied  and  the  lock  broken. 
Inside  were  strewn  comic  books  and 
cigaret  butts.  A  few  days  later,  Liam 
found  two  smashed  windows.  Then 
came  a  rifling  of  the  refrigerator  and  a 
broken  water  pipe.  Finally,  after  doing 
the  lead  in  a  two-part  Cheyenne,  Liam 
arrived  at  his  house  to  be  greeted  by  a 
horrible  smell.  He  ran  inside.  A  huge 
hole  had  been  burned  in  the  dining 
room  floor  and  garbage  thrown  into  it. 
This  time,  with  smoke  pouring  out  of 
his  ears,  Liam  jumped  into  his  car  and 
headed   for   the   police   station,   deter  - 


Handsome  Roger  Moore  has  busy 
months  ahead — in  TV  and  movies. 


mined  to  get  action,  come  what  may. 
(The  police  had  been  informed  of  prior 
vandalism,  but  no  arrests  had  resulted.) 
At  an  intersection,  he  made  a  hasty  turn 
and  was  immediately  halted  by  a  siren. 
A  motorcycle  officer  informed  him  that 
he  should  have  waited  for  all  oncoming 
traffic  to  pass  before  turning.  Too  en- 
raged to  talk,  Liam  grabbed  the  ticket 
and  sped  on  to  the  station.  There  he 
stormed  into  the  Chief's  office  and 
pounded  on  the  desk.  "Just  what  am  I 
getting  from  your  department  for  the 
taxes  I  pay,"  roared  Liam.  Serenely  the 
chief  leaned  back  and  blew  a  smoke 
ring.  "Well,  Mr.  Sullivan,"  he  soothed. 
"We  provide  you  with  the  finest  traffic 
officers  in  the  country.  They  never  miss 
a  trick." 

Playing  the  Field:  Ray  Anthony, 
who  seems  to  be  hitting  on  all  cylinders 
as  a  singer,  had  a  top-flight,  star-stud- 
ded audience  for  his  opening  at  The 
Cloisters.  Among  those  present  were 
Kathy  Nolan  and  Bob  Fuller,  still  play- 
ing coy  over  rumors  of  a  stroll  to  the  al- 
tar; Susan  Kohner  and  George  Hamil- 
ton and  numerous  of  the  younger  set. 
Ray,  whose  sudden  switch  from  the 
hand-leading-a-band  to  young-man- 
with-a-voice  surprised  many,  admits 
having  been  frightened  at  making  the 
gamble.  "I  was  afraid  for  myself  and 
sorry  for  the  boys  in  the  band.  I  sweated 
for  weeks  before  getting  up  the  nerve  to 
tell  them  we  were  breaking  up.  My 
agents  thought  I  had  gone  out  of  my 
mind.  But  it  was  the  strongest  compul- 
sion of  my  life.  I  just  felt  I  had  to  go  it 
on  my  own  or  die  trying."  Actually,  it 
was  not  as  sudden  a  decision  as  it  seems. 
Ray  spent  five  years  in  tough  study  be- 
fore his  voice  developed  to  professional 
caliber.  Several  times,  he  was  so  dis- 
couraged, he  nearly  quit.  But  with  suc- 
cessful appear-  (Continued  on  page  70) 


You  save  when  you  join  The  RCA  VICTOR  Popular  Album  Club 
STEREO  or  REGULAR  L.P. 


ANY  FIVE 


for  $ 


only'  ijuO 

[NATIONALLY  ADVERTISED  PRICES  TOTAL  UP  TO  $29.90]       V»^  ■■■■■■ 

...if  you  agree  to  buy  six  additional  albums  within  one  year  from 

the  rca  Victor  popular  album  club  s 

This  exciting  new  plan  offers  Every  month  you  are  offered 

you  the  finest  stereo  or  hi-fi  a  wide  variety  of  albums  (up  to  200 

music  being  recorded  today— for  a  year) .  One  will  be  singled  out  as 

far  less  money  than  you  would  nor-  the    album-of-the-month.    If    you 

mally  pay.  It  helps  build  your  rec-  want  it,  you  do  nothing;   it  will 

ord  library  carefully,  completely,  come  to  you  automatically.  If  you 

You  save  up  to  40%  with  this  prefer  an  alternate— or  nothing  at 

introductory  offer  alone.  After  the  all— simply  state  your  wishes  on  a 

trial  membership,  if  you  continue,  form  always  provided.  For  regular 

you  will  save  about  one  third  of  the  L.P.  albums  you  will  pay  the  na- 

manufacturer's   nationally   adver-  tionally  advertised  price— usually 

tised    price    through    the    Club's  |3.98,  at  times  $4.98;   for  stereo 

Record-Dividend  Plan.  This  plan  albums  you  will  pay  the  nationally 

lets  you  choose  a  free  regular  L.P.  advertised  price  of  $4.98,  at  times 

or  stereo  album  with  every  two  $5.98  (plus— in  all  cases— a  small 

you  buy  from  the  Club.  charge  for  postage  and  handling) . 


220.  Hit  album  of 
jazz  themes  from  TV 
series  by  Henry 
•PeterGunnJMancini. 


200.  "Lazy-daddy*1 
stylings  of  Linda, 
St.  Louis  Blues,  Be- 
gin the  Begm 


Rhapsody  y^ 
in  Blue    •■   y 


215.  New  recording 
of  the  Rhapsody \ 
American    in    Paris. 


BELAFON 

HP 


FONTE 

My 
Lord 
lat  a 

Mornin' 


204.  Hawaii  in  hi fi! 
12  all-time  Hawaiian 
hits:  Sweet  Leitani, 
Aloha  Oe. 


221.  Suns'  biggest 
hits— new  sound! 
Twilight  Time,  To 
Each  His  Own,  etc. 


211.  Cha-chafor be- 
ginners or  experts. 
Big-band  Bounds, 
hi-fi  effects. 


22S.  Belafonte  and 
his  folk  singers  do 
spirituals;  tender, 
exuberant,  exciting! 


PRADO 


210.  Cha-cha  stand- 
ards. Paper  Doll, 
Isle  of  Capri,  If  You 
Knew  Susie,  etc. 


Film  sound- 
track. Come  Prima, 
Vesti  la  giubba,  O 
sole  mio.  Ave  Maria. 


14.  Fresh  versions 
of  12  harmony  hits. 
Paper  Doll,  To  Each 
HisOwn,  Cool  Water. 


1.  Melachrino  plays 
Autumn  Leaves,  Star 
Dust,  While  We're 
Young,  Estrellita. 


69.  His  biggest  h  its 
re-recorded  in  hi  fi. 
Riders  in  the  Sky, 
Ballerina,  12  more. 


2.  Hottest  album  of  217.  Organ— with  a 

year!  All-star  mod-  difference!      12 
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Birth  of  a  Star 


(Continued  from  page  39) 
lot,  will  put  Rod  to  work  this  fall  as 
the  juvenile  lead  in  a  class-A  feature, 
"The  Sons  of  Katie  Elder."  Perry  Corno 
and  Ed  Sullivan  have  touted  him  on 
their  respective  TV  hours.  The  "maybe" 
is  Rod  Lauren  himself,  a  young  man  so, 
so  different  from  Presley  and  Fabian 
and  Avalon. 

When  you  sit  down  to  talk  to  Rod, 
you  can't  tell  whether  he  hates  you  or 
is  plain  shy  or  bored  by  the  whole  bit 
of  becoming  a  star.  His  reluctance  to 
socialize  has  given  people  another 
reason  to  compare  him  to  the  late 
James  Dean,  but  this  bugs  Rod.  ■ 

"I  want  to  be  an  actor — and  a  singer, 
too — that's  for  sure,"  he  says.  "But  it 
seems  like  they  want  to  create  an  image 
of  me  as  another  Jimmy  Dean — which 
I'm  not.  Maybe  I'm  not  the  big,  smiling, 
slap-on-the-back  type,  but  I'm  happy 
inside." 

Rod  looks  up  and,  for  a  moment,  it 
looks  as  if  he  might  smile.  But  he 
doesn't.  His  father,  a  genial  man  sitting 
across  the  room,  says,  "Rod  isn't  moody. 
There  are  times  when  he  is  introspec- 
tive, but  he  was  a  normal,  average  boy 
who  had  few  problems  and  gave  us  no 
trouble.  I  never  had  to  punish  him." 

Rod  cuts  in,  almost  gruffly,  "That's 
right.  As  a  kid,  I  never  needed  disci- 
pline. On  the  other  hand,  I  didn't  have 
much  discipline  in  my  life.  I  was  never 
organized.  I'd  be  terribly  late  for  an 
appointment  or  forget  it  all  together. 
I'd  kind  of  skip  around  from  one  sub- 
ject to  another.  Now  I'm  trying  to  get 
organized,  and  it  takes  time  and  pri- 
vacy. 

"There  are  times  when  I  just  want 
to  get  away  from  things.  I've  been  on 
tour  where  I've  been  completely 
bugged.  People  don't  care  how  you  feel 
or  what  you  think.  They  talk  about  how 
much  money  has  been  spent  to  promote 
me,  and  it  makes  me  look  like  a  bum 
because  everybody  thinks  the  only 
reason  I'm  making  it  is  because  they're 
spending  money  on  me.  They  don't  con- 
sider that  it  has  anything  to  do  with 
what  I  can  offer  as  a  performer." 

Rod  was  twenty-one  this  past  March, 
and  even  in  this  there  is  a  revealing 
anecdote.  He  was  then  on  a  singing  tour 
in  Australia  with  Tommy  Sands,  Fred- 
dy Cannon,  Jimmy  Clanton,  Mark 
Dinning,  Johnny  Preston  and  some 
others.  They  threw  a  party  for  him. 
Rod  didn't  stay  long.  "Too  much  noise. 
Too  many  people.  I  just  went  in  there 
and  blew  out  the  candles  and  blew  the 
party." 

And  this  is  Rod  Lauren.  No  phony, 
but  a   young  guy  with   a  very   strong 
feeling  about  the  way  things  should  be, 
and  no  indication  that  he  will  compro- 
mise even  a  little  for  the  sake  of  being 
a  personality  boy.  Yet  his  personality 
is  so  compelling,  penetrating — and,  oc- 
casionally, irritating — that  it  takes  little 
imagination    to   understand    that  he   is 
T    a  star  in  the  making. 
¥        "When  I  was  a  kid,"  he  says,  "I  just 
R    didn't  dig  the  arts.  One  of  my  buddies, 
who  lived  nearby,  used  to  stay  in  the 
house  all  of  the  time  and  read  books 


and  newspapers.  I  could  never  under- 
stand that,  because  I  wanted  to  be 
healthy  and  athletic.  I  never  did  any 
more  homework  than  I  had  to,  although 
I  never  flunked  anything.  But  I  was 
a  dreamer.  I  still  am. 

"You  know  what  I  mean.  People 
would  talk  about  some  place  or  doing 
something  and,  right  away,  I'd  visualize 
myself  doing  it.  And,  from  the  time  I 
was  twelve,  I  dreamed  of  being  an 
actor.  I'd  cut  the  neighbor's  lawn  for 
four-bits,  Saturday  morning,  to  go  to 
a  matinee.  But,  instead  of  just  enjoying 
the  film,  I'd  put  myself  right  into  it." 

Rod  didn't  get  near  a  stage  until  his 
senior  year  in  high  school,  but  it  wasn't 
that  his  parents  refused  to  cooperate. 
Rod  kept  his  ambition  secret.  He  grew 
up  in  Tracy,  a  small  country  town  in 
California.  His  father,  once  a  school 
teacher,  has  worked  for  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad  for  the  past  sixteen 
years.  His  mother  has  been  teaching  for 
the  past  eight  years.  Rod  has  two  sis- 
ters who  are  still  in  high  school. 

"I  don't  see  how  any  parents  could 
have  been  more  helpful  than  mine  in 
helping  a  kid  develop,"  Rod  says.  "But 
I  was  a  'compromiser'  then.  If  some- 
thing didn't  work  out  right,  I'd  sub- 
stitute. I  like  to  draw  and  paint.  But, 
if  a  painting  didn't  turn  out  the  way  I 
wanted,  I'd  get  disgusted  and  start 
something  else.  Like  practicing  the 
trombone.  Or,  if  I  got  tired  of  that,  I'd 
sit  down  at  the  piano." 

Musically,  he  was  encouraged  by  his 
parents.  His  mother  plays  piano  and 
organ  and  his  father  sings  with  the 
church  choir.  And  his  father  was  a  real 
companion  at  sports;  they  both  liked 
the  bow  and  arrow,  and  also  golfed  to- 
gether when  they  could. 

Rod  went  out  for  athletics  in  high 
school,  but,  even  then,  his  individual- 
istic attitude  took  over.  "I  started  out 
as  a  freshman  in  basketball,  but  I  had 
a  paper  route,  too.  Well,  I  enjoyed  the 
paper  route  as  much  as  I  did  basket- 
ball— so  I  kept  the  paper  route  to  make 
a  few  extra  cents,  and  also  because  I 
enjoyed  riding  the  bike  around  and 
meeting  friends  and  having  talks." 

Nevertheless,  in  his  last  years  in 
school,  Rod's  proficiency  in  sports  won 
him  letters  in  baseball  and  football, 
trophies  in  basketball.  As  a  pitcher,  he 
almost  broke  the  strike-out  record  in 
one  game.  He  got  twenty  strike-outs, 
against  the  school  record  of  twenty -one. 

"Yet  I  was  a  shy  kid,"  Rod  admits, 
"and  being  in  sports  didn't  seem  to  make 
much  difference.  I  didn't  date  until  I 
was  a  junior.  I  always  had  been  self- 
conscious.  It  seemed,  for  years,  I  was 
just  a  little  bit  behind  the  rest  of  the 
kids  in  my  classes.  The  others  seemed 
a  little  more  mature  than  I.  Even  when 
I  went  into  high  school,  I  was  barely 
five  feet  tall  and  younger  than  the 
others.  So,  when  it  came  to  asking  a 
girl  for  a  date,  I'd  just  fall  apart.  I 
didn't  even  have  the  guts  to  go  up  and 
ask  for  a  dance." 

A  smile  barely  edges  his  mouth  as  he 
recalls  that  he  had  a  big  problem  with 
money  in  those  days.  "I  could  never 
hold   onto  loot  and   I  still  hate   to   be 


bothered  with  financial  problems.  When 
I  was  a  kid,  soon  as  I  got  money  I'd 
spend  it.  I  remember  once  I  had  five 
dollars  on  a  Monday,  and  it  was  sup- 
posed to  last  me  the  week,  for  lunches 
and  other  things.  But  on  the  way  to 
school  I  saw  this  real  neat  hunting 
knife.  It  was  like  four  dollars  and 
ninety-eight  cents,  and  I  bought  it — I 
didn't  even  think  of  what  I'd  do  the 
rest  of  the  week  for  food.  Money  still 
doesn't  mean  much  to  me.  Right  now,  I 
drive  a  '56  Plymouth  and  I  couldn't 
care  less  about  trading  it  in  for  a  sports 
car.  Clothes,  I  have  to  buy  for,  public 
appearances  but,  otherwise,  I  wouldn't 
need  much." 

Rod  kept  busy  through  his  teen  years, 
but  it  killed  him  that  he  wanted  to  be 
an  actor.  "I  just  didn't  have  the  guts  to 
get  up  on  the  stage  until  my  last  year. 
Finally,  I  asked  the  dramatic  coach  if 
he  had  an  extra  part  coming  up  in  a 
play.  He  gave  me  a  kind  of  walk-on  as 
a  policeman  in  'Arsenic  and  Old  Lace.' 
Then  it  turned  out  that  a  lot  of  the  kids 
who  had  the  leads  were  kicked  out,  so 
he  auditioned  me  and  I  wound  up  with 
the  part  of  Teddy,  the  best  male  role. 
That  was  my  first  taste  of  acting,  and 
I  never  forgot  it." 

Rod  got  out  of  high  school  in  '57  and 
went  up  to  Stockton  Junior  College  to 
become  a  dentist.  In  his  world  of  real- 
ity, there  seemed  to  be  no  prospect  of 
becoming  an  actor.  "But,  after  a  month 
in  school,  I  knew  dentistry  wasn't  for 
me  and  I  switched  over  to  dramatics. 
And  then  I  quit  school.  I  had  to  find 
myself,  and  I  had  to  be  alone.  So  I  took 
all  kinds  of  jobs — construction  work, 
digging  ditches,  working  as  a  stock  boy 
in  a  steel  plant,  installing  televisions. 
I  had  to  face  up  to  it  then.  I  knew  that, 
in  the  worst  way,  I  really  wanted  to  be 
an  actor.  I  figured  that  I  at  least  had 
to  try,  or  I'd  never  be  satisfied." 

Yet,  it  was  a  fluke  that  brought  Rod 
the  attention  of  important  people  in 
show  business.  It  wasn't  his  acting,  but 
his  singing — which  he  had  never  taken 
seriously — that  got  him  started.  Dur- 
ing evenings  and  on  weekends,  he  hung 
around  clubs  and  sometimes  sat  in  with 
musicians.  Occasionally,  he  made  a  few 
bucks  singing,  but  it  wasn't  a  living. 
Then,  one  day,  Don  Gross,  a  Fresno 
bandleader,  asked  Rod  to  sing  on  some 
demonstration  records. 

The  records  were  turned  over  to  Dick 
Peirce,  an  A&R  director  for  RCA  Vic- 
tor, in  the  hope  that  Peirce  might  use 
some  of  the  songs.  He  wasn't  too  im- 
pressed with  the  songs — but,  within 
twenty-four  hours,  he  had  hunted  up 
Rod  and  offered  him  a  recording  con- 
tract. Since  that  day,  less  than  a  year 
ago,  Rod  has  cut  three  singles  for  Vic- 
tor, and  an  album  is  on  the  way.  He 
has  a  lyrical,  soft  voice  somewhat  like 
that  of  Johnny  Mathis,  who  is  one  of 
Rod's  favorite  singers. 

"I  like  rock  'n'  roll  to  dance  to,"  he 
says,  "but  it's  just  not  me.  I  like  good 
ballads.  I  go  for  things  that  are  a  little 
more  on  the  jazz  and  expressive  side.  I 
recorded  a  couple  of  calypso  things,  but 
Victor  was  good  about  this  and  didn't 


ask  me  to  try  to  crash  the  rock  'n'  roll 
field  and  do  something  I  just  don't  have 
the  feel  for." 

Steve  Sholes,  the  big  man  at  Victor 
who  discovered  Presley,  recalls  that — 
although  he  had  heard  many  good  re- 
ports on  Rod — he  wanted  to  see  for 
himself.  "I  was  out  in  Los  Angeles  and 
someone  said,  'This  is  Rod  Lauren.'  I 
found  myself  looking  into  the  direct 
gaze  of  a  very  earnest  young  man. 
Handsome?  Yes,  he  was.  But  the  thing 
that  impressed  me  most  was  his  ob- 
vious seriousness  of  purpose." 

And  then  General  Artists  Corporation 
steered  Rod  over  to  the  Paramount  lot 
and  into  the  office  of  producer  Hal  Wal- 
lis.  Rod  says,  "Now,  that  was  fortunate. 
Hal  Wallis  sure  has  treated  me  great.  I 
know  I'm  just  a  young  kid  and  I  have 
yet  to  prove  myself,  but  everything  was 
done  just  right  in  my  screen  test.  You 
know,  in  some  screen  tests,  they  just 
ask  you  questions  about  yourself  and 
get  a  picture  of  your  personality  but  I 
asked  to  do  a  dramatic  role. 

"They  gave  me  a  scene  from  'The 
Young  Lions'  and,  first,  I  did  it  live 
for  Wallis.  Just  a  run-through.  Well, 
he  liked  it  enough  to  spend  money  on 
the  test,  and  that's  what  sold  them.  I 
did  the  Montgomery  Clift  scene,  where 
he  takes  a  girl  home  from  a  party  and 
he's  kind  of  a  lost-type  person  trying 
to  put  on  a  big  act  and  get  up  enough 
nerve  to  kiss  her.  It's  a  very  tender 
scene,  and  I  did  it  with  Dolores  Hart. 
I  guess  it  turned  out  right.  Anyway, 
Hal   Wallis   told   me   that,   if   it   hadn't 


been  for  that  one  scene,  they  wouldn't 
be  nearly  as  excited  about  me." 

But  waiting  for  his  first  acting  as- 
signment hasn't  been  easy.  "I  try  to  un- 
derstand that  running  around  the  coun- 
try and  meeting  deejays  and  reporters 
is  important.  I've  enjoyed  meeting  these 
people,  but  what  bugs  me  is  that  it 
isn't  really  work — and,  by  that,  I  mean 
actually  acting  or  singing.  So  I've  just 
got  to  have  some  patience." 

Rod  keeps  up  an  apartment  in  Holly- 
wood. It  is  a  small  one-room  affair 
jammed  with  his  clothes  and  athletic 
equipment,  books  and  a  phonograph 
and  records.  He  has  many  friends,  mu- 
sicians and  performers. 

"I  have  a  girl,"  he  adds.  "She's  seven- 
teen, but  I  only  get  to  see  her  when  I 
get  back  to  Fresno.  Her  name  is  Gayle 
Earley.  I've  known  her  less  than  a  year, 
but  I  knew  right  away  she  was  real 
sincere.  She's  not  the  kind  I  have  to 
worry  about  with  other  boys.  She's 
level-headed,  lots  of  intelligence,  and 
she's  attractive.  I  guess  I  first  noticed 
her  because  she's  so  beautiful.  But 
there  are  a  lot  of  beautiful  girls,  and 
it's  not  everything.  When  you  start 
looking  for  the  good  things— and  find  a 
girl  who  has  them,  and  a  lot  of  ideas 
that  are  near  your  own — then  you're 
head  over  heels." 

He  explains  that  he's  not  thinking  of 
getting  married  for  a  long  time,  and 
that  he  dates  other  girls.  "I  have 
friendly  sort  of  dates  that  don't  have 
the  same  romantic  connotation   Gayle 


and  I  have.  What  I  dig  most  is  just 
stimulating  conversation.  I  like  to  sit 
down  for  the  evening,  just  to  find  out 
how  people  feel  about  things — and,  the 
first  thing  you  know,  half  the  night  is 
gone.  Of  course,  you  can't  do  that  with 
just  anybody." 

Rod  owns  up  that  it  isn't  really  the 
comparison  with  Jimmy  Dean  that 
bothers  him.  "I  guess  what  hurt  me 
most  was  an  article  which  said  that  I 
was  a  'created'  star — as  though  I'm 
made  out  of  nothing.  I  mean,  there's  the 
other  side:  Why  would  a  company  pro- 
mote someone  if  he  didn't  have  some- 
thing to  offer  in  the  first  place?  But 
that  reporter  gave  people  the  idea  that 
I'm  strictly  a  gimmick  thing.  And  that's 
not  true. 

"I  thought  seriously  about  what  I 
wanted  to  make  of  my  life,  and  I  de- 
cided to  become  a  performer  because  I 
wanted  to  work  where  I  could  develop 
and  grow.  It's  only  in  the  arts  that  I  can 
do  this.  I  know  I'm  really  fortunate  in 
being  able  to  start  out  as  young  as  I 
am,  and  I'm  grateful  to  have  RCA  Vic- 
tor and  Hal  Wallis  behind  me — although 
sometimes  I  worry  a  little  about  living 
up  to  their  expectations.  Well,  I  am  in- 
experienced and  I've  got  a  lot  to  learn, 
but  I  still  feel  I  can  do  it.  I'm  going  to 
put  my  best  efforts  forward." 

Rod  Lauren  looks  up  then,  and 
smiles  for  the  first  time.  "I'll  tell  you, 
it's  hard  to  talk  about  yourself.  There's 
no  middle  road.  I  mean,  you  either  feel 
like  you're  indulging  in  self-flattery— 
or  just  cutting  yourself  up." 
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Moving  Day  for  the  Sterlings 


(Continued  from  page  30) 
looked  at  each  other  when  the  moving 
was  over  as  if  to  say,  Never  again  will 
we  move — at  least  until  the  last  daugh- 
ter leaves  us  to  be  married  and  this 
place  suddenly  seems  too  big  for  just 
the  two  of  us. 

As  with  most  families,  it  wasn't  the 
moving  itself  that  got  them  down.  It 
was  all  the  fuss  and  confusion.  Their 
moving-day  schedule,  carefully  planned 
in  advance  and  seemingly  so  foolproof, 
which  went  unexpectedly  awry.  The 
schemes  to  keep  the  three  older  girls 
from  feeling  uprooted — and  Patty's  first 
disappointed  comment  about  the  new 
place.  The  devices  to  transplant  the  two 
younger  girls  without  upsetting  their 
routines. 

Work — that's  something  I  take  in 
stride,"  Barbara  says.  "Problems — I'm 
used  to  them,  with  a  houseful  of  small 
children  ranging  in  age  from  the  baby 
to  the  six-year-old.  But  moving-day 
mess — that's  the  end.  I  can't  seem  to 
function  in  confusion." 

It  had  been  arranged  that  the  two 
babies — Nancy  Edna,  then  barely  six 
months  old,  and  Susan  Adele,  twenty 
months,  would  be  taken  to  the  new 
house  early  and  put  down  for  naps. 
With  them  out  of  the  way,  everything 
was  going  to  be  rosy-dosy,  Barbara 
thought.  But  it  didn't  work  out  at  all. 
They  didn't  get  the  littlest  baby  moved 
on  time.  And  they  forgot  to  bring  her 
bed  along.  By  then,  the  movers  had 
taken  it  apart  and  had  also  whisked 
away  the  playpen.  An  old  bassinet, 
used  by  the  first  two  babies,  was  cleaned 
up  in  a  hurry  and  draped  with  a  sheet 
for  Nancy.  Sue  had  to  get  along  with 
other  makeshift  provisions.  Neither  was 
any  the  worse  for  it,  but  only  another 
mother  can  understand  how  frustrated 
Barbara  felt! 

The  three  older  girls — six-year-old 
Patty,  five-year-old  Beth,  and  Cathy, 
four — had  a  wonderful  day  with  the 
neighbor  who  lived  across  the  street 
from  their  old  house.  They  had  a  cook- 
out  and  ate  hamburgers  to  their  hearts' 
content.  They  went  swimming  in  their 
old  pool,  just  as  if  nothing  as  momen- 
tous as  moving  could  be  happening. 
Everything  was  fine — until  they  went  to 
the  new  house  that  night.  A  house  with 
the  pool  only  in  the  planning  stage,  to 
be  put  in  next  summer. 

With  the  air  of  a  born  water  sprite 
newly  removed  from  her  natural  habi- 
tat, Patty  gazed  unhappily  at  the  un- 
marred  rolling  green  of  the  grounds,  as 
if  seeing  them  for  the  first  time.  "But 
where  in  the  world  are  we  going  to 
swim?"  she  mourned.  "Yes,  where  in 
the  world?"  Bethie  echoed.  Only  Cathy, 
to  whom  everything  new  is  a  great  ad- 
venture, gave  unqualified  approval. 

Barbara  had  been  directing  movers 
all  day,  trying  to  keep  them  from  put- 
ting bedroom  pieces  in  the  living  room, 
living-room  pieces  in  the  playroom, 
¥  and  too  many  things  in  any  one  place. 
„  "To  add  to  the  confusion,  the  first  thing 
I  saw  when  I  went  into  the  house  was  a 
man  putting  the  wrong  top  on  the 
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counter  in  the  playroom.  I  got  there 
just  in  time  to  stop  him.  The  movers 
were  asking  what  belonged  where,  and 
we  finally  assembled  the  right  pieces 
in  the  right  rooms,  but  it  wasn't  until 
weeks  later  that  they  were  moved  into 
the  right  positions.  There  was  simply 
no  time  for  details." 

The  Sterlings  had  learned  a  lot  about 
houses  when  they  moved  into  their  first 
one.  Now,  when  they  began  to  build, 
each  member  of  the  family  had  certain 
ideas  in  mind.  The  children  wanted 
enough  bedrooms — they  had  become 
pretty  crowded  in  their  old  quarters. 
Jack  wanted  a  den,  big  enough  to  hold 
all  his  hobbies — mainly  music,  movie 
photography,  his  cookbook  collection  of 
foreign  and  domestic  recipes.  He  wanted 
a  big,  built-in  desk  for  his  "homework." 
Barbara's  main  concern  was  for  plenty 
of  closet  space,  both  hanging  and  stor- 
age— "enough  room  to  put  away  win- 
ter   things    during    the    summer,    and 
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summer  things  during  the  winter." 

The  house  already  seems  to  have 
that  look  of  being  lived  in  and  enjoyed. 
The  red-brick  and  gray-cedar-shakes 
exterior  is  set  off  by  bottle-green  trim 
on  doors  and  shutters.  The  master  bed- 
room and  bath  are  the  only  rooms  up- 
stairs, all  other  rooms  fanning  out  from 
a  central  entrance  hall. 

"We  are  far  from  finished  with  the 
inside,"  Jack  says,  "to  say  nothing  of 
the  outside  work  left  to  be  done.  Bar- 
bara wants  a  nice  garden.  She  has  the 
family's  green  thumb.  I  want  to  build 
a  screened  porch  in  back,  a  flagstone 
patio — and,  of  course,  the  pool  and 
cabanas.  We  have  plans  that  will  take 
months,  and  even  years,  to  carry  out." 
When  Jack  says  he  wants  to  "build" 
something,  this  means  to  have  it  built. 
He's  the  kind  of  handy  man  around  the 
house  who  has  to  call  the  builder  to  put 
a  screw  in  the  wall.  But  both  he  and 
Barbara  have  clear  ideas  of  what  they 
want  done  and  can  get  them  across  to 
people  who  know  how.  All  of  Barbara's 
decorating  ideas,  for  instance,  were 
carried  out  by  local  decorator  Kenyon 
Davies. 


She  was  particularly  interested  in 
having  Jack's  den  just  the  way  he 
wanted  it.  The  ceiling  and  walls  are 
pecky  cypress.  The  rug  is  a  bright 
cherry.  The  cypress  desk,  with  book- 
shelves built  around  it,  is  just  the  way 
they  planned  it.  So  are  shelves  and 
cabinets  built  into  another  wall — to 
house  stereophonic  equipment,  hi-fi, 
TV,  radio,  record  bins — and  a  small  bar 
at  one  end. 

Their  living  room  is  in  pale  off-white 
shades.  The  big  portrait  of  Barbara,  in 
wedding  gown  and  veil,  hangs  over  the 
brick  fireplace.  A  white,  blue  and  gold 
mosaic  coffee  table  is  another  focal 
point  here.  The  dining  room  has  cream 
and  gold  floor  tiling,  palest  yellow 
drapes,  a  milk-glass-topped  oval  table 
in  teal  blue  wrought-iron  with  match- 
ing chairs.  The  wallpaper  is  patterned 
in  gold  on  white,  and  the  whole  effect 
is  bright  and  sunshiny  on  even  the 
darkest  day. 

Barbara's  all-electric  kitchen  is  a 
housewife's  dream  of  planned  space  and 
maximum  efficiency,  with  everything 
possible  built  right  into  the  walls,  and 
every  modern  appliance  that  has  been 
invented  so  far!  There  is  even  a  built- 
in  kitchen  desk,  with  its  telephone, 
radio,  shopping  lists  and  other  para- 
phernalia dear  to  the  heart  of  a  house- 
keeper. One  wall  of  the  adjoining 
breakfast  room  is  covered  with  a  mural 
she  selected — a  little  fishing  village 
with  its  spired  church  and  with  sailing 
ships  in  the  harbor. 

The  kitchen  lighting — as  well  as  that 
in  the  big  downstairs  playroom — is  the 
joy  of  Jack's  life.  The  fights,  called  High 
Hats,  can  be  dimmed  or  brightened  at 
the  flick  of  a  switch,  as  originally  used 
in  theaters  and  night  clubs.  "I  kind  of 
go  for  this  lighting  bit,"  Jack  laughs. 
"Having  been  around  theaters  all  my 
life — traveling  in  vaudeville  with  my 
parents  when  I  was  growing  up,  before 
I  went  into  radio  and  TV.  I  still  find  it 
fascinating,  and  the  children  are  de- 
lighted by  it." 

All  five  children  have  quite  different 
and  "individual"  personalities.  Except 
perhaps  Nancy,  who  is  still  just  a  fat 
and  happy  baby  who  smiles  at  every- 
one. Patty,  the  oldest,  is  "the  brain," 
but  nevertheless  extremely  feminine, 
going  for  plenty  of  fluffy  petticoats  and 
bright  ribbons.  She  is  the  only  brown- 
eyed  one,  and  a  sort  of  medium  blonde. 
Beth,  a  darker  blonde,  is  the  non-con- 
formist— and  the  most  serious.  Cathy  is 
the  merry  one,  the  family  clown,  the 
extrovert,  very  blonde  and  bright  blue- 
eyed.  Sue  has  Barbara's  grave,  gray- 
blue  eyes  and  her  quiet  ways,  and  her 
hair  is  the  color  of  spun  flax. 

Which  bedrooms  to  assign  to  which 
girls  became  a  matter  for  a  Solomon  to 
decide.  "But  it  was  all  fun,"  Barbara 
says.  "The  baby,  of  course,  got  the 
blue-and-white  checked  gingham  room, 
the  nursery.  The  rest  all  wanted  the 
room  with  the  sugar-and-spice  wall- 
paper and  drapes,  with  its  pattern  of 
candy  canes,  ice-cream  cones  and  sim- 
ilar  sweets.    There   was    a   little   mis- 


understanding  about  that,  because  they 
envisioned  waking  up  in  the  morning 
to  find  real  ice-cream  cones  hanging  on 
the  walls!  It  seemed  to  me  that  it  would 
be  a  good  idea  to  pair  off  Patty  and  her 
baby  sister,  Sue,  in  that  room. 

"But,  the  first  night,  it  was  necessary 
to  put  Beth  in  with  Patty,  and  that 
worked  out  so  well  that  the  arrange- 
ment stuck."  Cathy  and  small  Sue  were 
just  as  happy  in  the  cat-and-canary 
room,  with  its  matching  curtains.  They 
never  tire  of  watching  the  calico  cat 
and  the  quaint  canary  repeated  end- 
lessly around  the  walls,  and  grinning 
at  them  from  the  curtain  fabric. 

Patty,  with  her  love  of  luxury  and 
color,  had  to  be  persuaded  that  the 
guest  room  was  not  for  family  use.  In 
tones  matching  the  heart  of  a  pink  rose, 
furnished  in  French  provincial,  it's 
guaranteed  to  give  extra  glamour  to  any 
overnight  visitor.  In  each  room,  Bar- 
bara deliberately  chose  background 
colors  that  are  soft  and  harmonious — 
nothing  too  brilliant,  nothing  too  con- 
trasting, but  all  lovely  and  feminine,  as 
befits  a  household  where  females  out- 
number the  male  six  to  one! 

Upstairs,  the  master  bedroom  is  in 
pale  aqua.  The  bathroom  wallpaper  is 
patterned  in  a  design  of  old-fashioned 
watches.  When  Jack  looks  at  them  in 
the  cold  gray  dawn  of  a  weekday  morn- 
ing, they  must  remind  him  that  time  is 
a-wastin'  and  he  has  to  hurry  to  make 
his  early  train  for  the  broadcast! 

A  long  playroom  downstairs  is  for 
the  adults,  has  walls  and  ceiling  of  in- 
land cedar,  and  the  special  fighting  that 
is  Jack's  pride.  There  will  be  a  chil- 
dren's playroom  later,  with  shuffleboard 
in  the  flooring,  and  a  billiard  and  pool 
table  in  another  room.  Jack  is  decorat- 
ing his  playroom  bar  with  menus  from 
famous  hotels  and  restaurants,  clubs 
and  ships.  There's  a  TV  set  and  a  radio, 
and  Lee  Dressner,  Jack's  engineer  at 
WCBS,  has  rigged  up  speakers  for  the 
hi-fi  both  here  and  upstairs. 

The  big  project  for  next  spring,  of 
course,  is  the  swimming  pool.  This  past 
summer,  until  the  old  house  was  sold, 
they  could  drive  back  to  it  and  pretend 
they  had  never  moved  away  from  their 
pool.  But  this  always  made  Barbara  a 
little  homesick.  "It  wouldn't  have,  if 
we  had  sold  the  house  immediately.  But 
there  we  were,  still  enjoying  it — and 
there  it  stood,  empty  and  deserted.  I 
thought  of  all  the  things  that  had  hap- 
pened during  those  five  years  it  shel- 
tered us.  There  were  all  those  wonder- 
ful memories." 

Looking  backward,  however,  has  no 
place  in  the  plans  of  a  growing  family. 
Now  everyone  is  excited  about  the 
things  to  come.  Thanksgiving  around 
the  big  table  in  the  bright  corner  dining 
room.  The  Christmas  tree  down  in  the 
playroom — "And  won't  that  be  won- 
derful," Jack  says,  hopefully,  "with  all 
the  fuss  and  mess  concentrated  in  one 
place!" 

Barbara  just  laughs,  knowing  her 
husband  is  really  a  country  boy  at 
heart — who  loves  a  big  house  filled  with 
happy  children — and  wouldn't  know 
how  to  act  if  everything  went  exactly 
according  to  the  script  and  on  cue! 
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(Continued  from  page  54) 
We  keep  two  guitars,  one  in  the  living 
room  and  the  other  in  the  master  bed- 
room, so  that  he  can  sing  when  the 
spirit  moves  him.  This  was  and  is  very 
easy  for  a  woman  to  take. 

But  I  wasn't  prepared  for  his  sense  of 
humor.  Would  you  ever  guess  that 
Hugh's  a  constant  practical  joker?  After 
all  these  years  together,  his  celebrations 
of  my  birthday  are  still  an  elaborately 
planned  but  complete  surprise.  Just 
about  when  I've  decided  that  everyone 
has  forgotten  me,  a  bomb  goes  off  some- 
where— a  project  in  which  Hugh  is  now 
usually  aided  and  abetted  by  the  chil- 
dren. 

We  have  two:  "H.R."  (Hugh  Ray- 
mond), who  is  fourteen,  and  Deirdre, 
who  is  eleven.  From  the  moment  H.R. 
was  born,  Hugh  made  it  clear  that  he 
enjoyed  being  a  father.  We  used  to  call 
Hugh  "the  mad  scientist,"  because  he 
insisted  on  making  H.R.'s  formula  him- 
self and  went  about  it  like  a  lab  tech- 
nician, carefully  sterilizing  everything 
and  measuring  down  to  the  last  drop. 

As  the  children  get  older,  they  seem 
to  be  even  closer  to  Hugh.  Both  he  and 
H.R.  are  interested  in  painting  and  art, 
science,  music  and  philosophy.  And 
Deirdre,  who  has  a  tremendous  imagi- 
nation, finds  Hugh  a  companion  equal 
to  her  wildest  demands.  When  she  was 
younger,  Deirdre  was  absolutely  en- 
thralled with  brides  and  weddings. 
Hugh  brought  her  "bride"  magazines 
and,  one  day,  she  asked  me  if  she  could 
go  to  a  store  and  look  at  wedding 
gowns.  Hugh  said,  "I'll  take  her."  And 
he  did. 

He  took  Deirdre,  who  was  dressed  up 
in  ruffles  and  white  gloves,  to  the  bridal 
salon  at  Bramson's,  in  Evanstown.  With 
a  straight  face,  he  said,  "We  would  like 
to  look  at  wedding  gowns."  The  woman 
asked,  "Something  for  now?"  And  Hugh 
said,  "We're  just  looking.  We  probably 
won't  need  one  for  several  years." 

Well,  the  woman  was  most  under- 
standing and  didn't  even  crack  a  smile, 
as  she  said,  "I'll  get  some  models  and 
we'll  have  a  fashion  show  for  you."  Lat- 
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er,  she  asked  Deirdre  if  she  wanted  to 
look  at  bridesmaid  dresses.  They  finally 
left  with  swatches  of  material  and  a 
bride's  book.  I'm  sure  this  will  always 
be  a  highlight  in  Deirdre 's  youth,  and 
it  was  all  made  possible  by  Hugh — and 
that  lovely  woman  at  Bramson's. 

When  it  comes  to  practical  joking, 
Hugh  can  count  on  the  children  as  ex- 
pert collaborators.  One  birthday,  they 
let  me  go  through  the  whole  day  with- 
out the  slightest  reference  to  it.  When  it 
was  bedtime,  they  began  to  make  things 
really  rough  for  me,  finally  insisting 
that  all  the  lights  be  turned  off  in  our 
home,  before  they  would  go  to  sleep.  I 
went  down  the  stairs  in  total  darkness, 
feeling  rather  lonely  and  sorry  for  my- 
self. 

Then  I  saw  eerie  little  pools  of  light 
in  the  living  room.  At  the  foot  of  the 
stairs,  there  appeared  to  be  an  old 
beachcomber  with  tattered  trousers. 
Across  the  room,  I  saw  an  oddly  dressed 
woman  with  a  lampshade  over  her  head. 
Then  the  lights  went  on  to  a  chorus  of 
"Happy  Birthday!"  There  were  all  our 
friends  in  costume,  and  H.R.  and  Deir- 
dre and  Hugh — who  had  planned  it  all 
— came  rushing  down  the  stairs. 

The  children  are  just  as  cooperative 
when  it  comes  to  fooling  Hugh.  Jack 
Farren,  producer  of  Concentration,  had 
suggested  we  surprise  Hugh  on  his 
birthday  by  having  the  children  wheel 
out  an  enormous  birthday  cake  during 
the  telecast.  Hugh's  birthday  fell  on 
Saturday,  so  it  was  decided  to  do  it  on 
Friday.  Well,  it  became  very  complicat- 
ed. First,  H.R.  came  down  with  a  virus, 
which  eliminated  him.  Then  it  turned 
out  that  Friday  was  the  fathers'  visit- 
ing day  at  school.  If  Hugh  took  Deirdre 
to  school,  as  he  planned,  there  would 
be  no  way  of  sneaking  her  down  to  the 
studio.  So  I  decided  Deirdre  had  to  do 
some  acting. 

On  Thursday  evening,  Hugh  took  her 
to  the  studio  for  the  taping  of  The  Jack 
Paar  Show  (that  was  the  night  Paar 
walked  out!)  and,  when  she  got  home, 
she  told  Hugh  she  wasn't  feeling  well. 
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In  the  morning,  she  feigned  real  ill- 
ness, so  we  kept  her  home.  After  we 
had  finally  got  Hugh  out  of  the  house, 
we  dressed  Deirdre  hurriedly  and  took 
her  down  to  the  studio  and  hid  her  in 
the  control  room.  When  Deirdre  pushed 
in  this  tremendous  birthday  cake — so 
large  that  there  was  a  slice  for  every- 
one in  the  audience  to  take  home — 
Hugh  was  surprised,  all  right! 

His  first  comment  to  Deirdre,  on  the 
air,  was:  "Why  aren't  you  home  in 
bed?"  And  then  he  said,  "Don't  you 
think  I've  had  enough  surprise  in  the 
last  twenty-four  hours?" 

Hugh,  of  course,  has  never  encour- 
aged anything  in  the  way  of  a  prac- 
tical joke  that  hurt  anyone.  But  some- 
times he  does  offend  my  sensibilities 
with  some  of  the  pets  he  totes  home 
for  the  children.  These  have  included 
hamsters,  guinea  pigs,  turtles,  fish — 
and  now  he  has  on  order  a  Venus's- 
flytrap,  a  plant  that  catches  flies! 

On  the  other  hand,  he's  even  more 
likely  to  arrive  home  with  an  unusually 
exciting  guest.  Often,  the  guests  who 
have  been  on  the  Paar  show  will  come 
up  to  the  apartment  for  coffee  and  a 
couple  of  hours  of  conversation.  One 
evening,  Hugh  brought  home  the  Duke 
of  Bedford  to  spend  the  evening  and 
night.  I  don't  know  that  we've  ever  had 
a  guest  more  impressive:  When  he 
woke  in  the  morning,  he  made  his  own 
bed,  straightened  up  the  bathroom  and 
bedroom,  and  left  a  thank-you  note. 

And,  when  we  went  to  England,  to 
do  the  Paar  show  in  London,  the  Duke 
invited  us  to  his  home  in  the  country. 
That  was  quite  an  experience.  Both 
H.R.  and  Deirdre  were  with  us  on  the 
trip,  but  Genevieve  took  H.R.  over  to 
Paris  for  a  week  to  stay  with  her  fam- 
ily, so  it  was  just  the  three  of  us  who 
went  up  to  Woburn  Abbey  to  visit  the 
Duke  of  Bedford.  It  was  palatial,  with 
eighty-five  or  ninety-five  rooms  and 
more  than  a  hundred  servants. 

Usually,  wherever  Hugh  goes,  I  go, 
too,  so  I've  been  all  over  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  abroad.  Sometimes,  it 
is  a  little  frightening.  After  watching 
Hugh  skin-diving,  I  finally  just  had  to 
try  it.  I  don't  swim  well,  at  all — but, 
with  Hugh's  assistance,  I  made  out.  And 
I  remember  the  first  year  we  went  out 
to  a  working  ranch  in  Colorado.  This 
was  not  a  dude  ranch  with  a  swimming 
pool  and  cocktail  bar,  but  the  real  thing 
— and  that  meant  horses  and  grizzly 
bears.  I  was  afraid  of  both,  but  I  learned 
to  ride  a  horse  and  to  run  away  from  a 
bear. 

Yet,  in  their  own  way,  our  days  at 
home  are  as  strenuous  as  the  toughest 
pack  trip.  Hugh  does  at  least  ten  shows 
a  week,  if  you  total  up  Concentration 
and  the  Paar  show,  and  you  can  add  to 
this  other  TV  and  personal  appear- 
ances. On  weekdays,  he  never  has  a 
meal  with  the  children,  although  they 
come  to  the  bedroom  and  wake  him  be- 
fore they  leave  for  school.  Often,  the 
only  sit-down  meal  I  will  have  with 
Hugh  is  in  the  morning. 

We  usually  have  breakfast  together 
in  the  bedroom.  This,  like  the  others,  is 


in  French  decor.  A  large  room,  with 
furnishings  and  fabrics  in  white  and 
turquoise,  it  has  an  alcove  at  one  end 
which  we  fixed  up  as  an  extra  office  for 
Hugh  while  he  was  working  on  his 
book,  "Yours  Truly,  Hugh  Downs,"  for 
publication  this  fall. 

Usually,  once  Hugh  leaves  the  apart- 
ment I  don't  see  him  again  until  late 
evening,  although  we  try  to  have  lunch 
together  every  Thursday  in  a  different 
restaurant.  Sometimes,  we  may  meet 
after  the  Paar  show  for  a  late  dinner. 
But,  most  often,  he  comes  home  and  has 
dinner  on  a  tray. 

The  only  evening  that  we  regularly 
reserve  is  Wednesday.  Then  we  invite 
friends  over  for  a  couple  of  hours  of 
music,  recordings  of  an  opera  or  a 
symphony.  There  is  no  talking  during 
the  music,  although  you  can  read  or 
knit  if  you  wish. 

Hugh's  enthusiasm  for  music  is  such 
that  there  are  individual  stereophonic 
phonographs  in  each  of  the  bedrooms, 
as  well  as  the  living  and  dining  room. 
We  aren't  quite  so  generous  with  tele- 
vision. Although  there  are  five  receiv- 
ers in  the  apartment,  none  is  in  the 
children's  rooms — Hugh  and  I  feel  that 
they  wouldn't  get  their  homework  done 
or  get  to  sleep  on  time. 

No  matter  how  many  television  shows 
Hugh  has  going,  he  nearly  always  has 
two  or  three  other  projects  in  motion. 
There  was  the  book,  of  course.  And, 
before  that,  he  was  taking  classical  gui- 
tar lessons.  He  has  been  active  on  city, 
state  and  national  Mental  Health  Com- 
mittees. He  likes  to  dabble,  he  likes  to 
read,  he  likes  to.  know  a  lot  about  a  lot 
of  things.  Part  of  his  summer  vacation, 
this  year,  was  devoted  to  starring  in 
the  production  of  "Anniversary  Waltz" 
at  Warren,  Ohio.  So  now  he  has  added 
the  title  of  parttime  actor  to  his  activi- 
ties. 

But  Hugh  has  never  neglected  either 
me  or  the  children  for  his  many  proj- 
ects. It's  not  that  he's  a  miracle  man,  or 
stays  up  twenty-four  hours  a  day.  It's 
rather  that  he  has  included  us  in  his 
work  and  interests.  Whenever  he  goes 
out  of  town,  alone  or  with  a  show,  Hugh 
invites  me  along  and  I  usually  accept. 
If  the  children  are  not  bound  by  school, 
they  come,  too.  We  all  share  in  his  hob- 
bies and  extra  interests. 

And  he  takes  part  in  ours.  If  I'm 
decorating  the  home  in  French  period — 
or  in  early  American,  as  in  our  previous 
home — Hugh  will  have  boned  up  so 
that  he  can  distinguish  an  antique  from 
a  copy.  He  still  even  takes  time  to  shop 
for  me  and  will  buy  me  the  most  beau- 
tiful hostess  gowns  and  dresses  that  I 
would  never  get  for  myself.  He  finds 
time  to  walk  with  Deirdre  or  operate 
the  turn-table  when  H.R.  has  a  party  at 
home. 

These  are  all  things  about  Hugh,  go- 
ing on  in  his  private  life,  which  viewers 
don't  know  about.  But  millions  of  peo- 
ple watching  him  on  television  have 
already  decided  that  he  is  a  gentleman 
and  nice.  At  home,  we  have,  too — for 
we  know  he  has  the  qualities  of  toler- 
ance and  generosity  and  understanding 
and  forbearance.  All  of  which  means 
that  life  with  Hugh  is  good. 
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(Continued  from  page  37) 
She  wouldn't  sit  next  to  me,  and  kept 
turning  away  so  she  wouldn't  have  to 
look  at  me  holding  the  baby.  When  we 
got  home,  Miguel,  my  oldest,  took  me 
aside  and  said,  'Mommy,  you  mustn't 
mind  the  way  Sita  acts.  I  think  she's 
embarrassed.  I'll  have  to  explain  to  her 
that  this  is  something  she'll  have  to  get 
used  to.'  " 

Five-year-old  Miguel  probably  meant 
that  Monsita  was  jealous,  rather  than 
embarrassed,  but  he  certainly  showed 
wisdom  beyond  his  years  in  recogniz- 
ing that  this  business  of  picking 
Mommy  up  at  the  hospital,  with  a  new 
baby  in  her  arms,  was  something  a 
Ferrer  child  had  to  get  used  to.  Rose- 
mary and  Jose  were  married  in  1954. 
Miguel  arrived  in  1955;  Maria,  in  1956; 
Gabriel,  in  1957;  Monsita,  in  1958; 
Rafael,  in  1960.  "I've  lived  in  mater- 
nity clothes  so  much  I  hardly  have  any 
others,"  says  Rosie.  "Luckily,  they're 
really  pretty  these  days.  My  sister 
Betty,  who  has  three  children  so  far,  a 
friend  of  ours  who  has  four,  and  I  pool 
our  clothes  so  that  we  have  what  is 
probably  the  largest  maternity  ward- 
robe in  Beverly  Hills." 

Rosemary  possesses  the  warmth, 
sparkle  and  confidence  that  mark  her 
as  a  star,  no  matter  what  she  wears.  A 
scant  six  weeks  after  giving  birth  to  her 
fifth  child  in  six  years,  her  figure  was 
again  trim,  her  face  unlined,  her  blue 
eyes  brimming  with  the  irrepressible 
joy  of  living.  Just  talking  with  her 
rapidly  supplies  the  key  to  her  health, 
well-being  and  happiness. 

To  explain  the  miracle  of  her  trim 
figure,  Rosie  admits  to  the  old-fash- 
ioned remedies  of  exercise  and  diet.  "I 
never  can  stop  eating  when  I'm  carry- 
ing my  babies  and  I  always  gain  a  lot 
of  weight,"  she  says.  "But  I  pay  for  it 
afterwards.  I  work  hard  at  exercises 
to  tighten  up  my  muscles.  And  I  see  to 
it  that  I'm  always  just  a  little  hungry. 
I  go  easy  on  the  dieting,  though,  when 
Joe  is  home — so  I  won't  get  angry  and 
snap  at  him  from  sheer  hunger!" 

Rosie  does  her  exercising  at  famed 
Terry  Hunt's  gym,  where  she  arrives 
at  8: 30  a.m.,  a  half -hour  before  the  gym 
officially  opens.  "Terry  is  a  slave  driver, 
but  he's  marvelous,"  Rosie  reports.  "By 
some  sixth  sense,  he  knows  when  I'm 
loafing.  He  doesn't  believe  in  exercising 
machines  or  any  kind  of  passive  exer- 
cise. I  have  to  keep  working.  A  few 
weeks  ago,  I  started  exercising  for  ten 
minutes  at  a  time,  and  am  now  up  to 
twenty-five  minutes,  so  I'm  getting  back 


Theme  Song:  A  Lullaby 

her  way  of  life,  her  religion,  her  luck. 
But  all  of  them  find  expression  in  her 
marriage. 

When  Rosemary  Clooney  and  Jose 
Ferrer  announced  their  intention  to 
marry,  people  who  knew  them — and 
there  were  many — either  guffawed  or 
sadly  shook  their  heads.  This  was 
one  more  Hollywood  marriage,  they 
thought,  which  obviously  was  beaded 
for  the  divorce  court  before  it  ever 
started.  Aside  from  the  gap  in  their 
ages,  this  marriage  seemed  incongruous 
in  almost  every  respect. 

Ferrer  was  a  Spanish — Puerto  Rican 
aristocrat  who  was  born  to  wealth  and 
culture,  grew  up  with  governesses  and 
tutors,  spoke  five  languages  fluently 
before  he  went  to  Princeton,  and  was 
truly  an  intellectual  and  a  citizen  of  the 
world.  Rosie  was  an  Irish  lass  from 
Maysville,  Kentucky,  who  got  her  start 
singing  with  a  hillbilly  band.  In  their 
respective  fields,  both  were  equally 
successful.  But  Ferrer  was  a  brilliant 
actor  and  director  of  both  stage  and 
films.  Rosie  was  just  a  singer,  albeit  the 
best  of  the  lot. 

Today,  of  course,  Jose  and  Rosemary 
have  thoroughly  silenced  these  scoffers. 
The  Ferrers  are  a  closely-knit  family 


Dieting  isn't  too  hard  for  Rosie — as 
long  as  she  stays  out  of  the  kitchen. 
Unfortunately,  she's  a  marvelous  cook 
who  loves  to  prepare  both  plain  and 
fancy  dishes.  "My  trouble  is  that  I'm 
a  taster,"  she  says.  "When  I'm  around 
the  kitchen,  I  get  fat  without  ever  eat- 
ing a  meal.  Otherwise,  I  don't  have  too 
much  trouble." 

As  for  Rosie's  happiness,  her  energy, 
her  joy  of  living,  there  are  enough  rea- 
sons to  fill  a  book.  Some  of  them  spring 
from  Rosemary's  own  temperament, 
some  from  her  character,   some  from 
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who  spend  as  much  time  together  as 
they  possibly  can.  Rosemary  has  been 
separated  from  one  of  her  children 
only  once.  That  was  when  her  husband 
took  her  to  Europe  some  years  ago  and 
they  took  along  Miguel  but  not  Maria, 
who  was  then  the  baby.  "I  missed  her 
terribly,"  Rosie  admits.  "It  was  the  one 
flaw  in  an  otherwise  perfect  trip."  Since 
they  hate  long  separations  from  each 
other  and  refuse  to  leave  the  children, 
they  now  maintain  an  apartment  in 
New  York,  in  addition  to  their  ram- 
bling Spanish  home  in  Beverly  Hills. 
This  arrangement  helps  them  cut  down 
unavoidable  separations  to  an  absolute 
minimum. 

Rosemary  believes  that  old-fashioned 
courtesy,  kindness  and  mutual  respect 
are  the  best  recipe  for  a  happy  mar- 
riage. "It's  part  of  Joe's  upbringing," 
Rosie  explains,  "and,  frankly,  it's  never 
been  very  difficult  for  me,  either.  In 
addition,  we  try  to  recognize  and  re- 
spect each  other's  differences.  At  the 
same  time,  Joe's  tremendous  enthusi- 
asm for  learning  new  skills,  and  for 
new  ideas,  have  had  a  very  great  in- 
fluence on  me,  while  my  own  happy 
outlook  on  life  has  probably  been  pretty 
good  for  Joe,  too." 

Rosie  says  her  husband  believes  it's 
never  too  late  to  learn  anything  and 
has  such  a  fantastic  ability  to  concen- 
trate that  he  quickly  becomes  proficient 
in  anything  he  sets   out  to  do.   Rosie 


has  caught  his  excitement  for  learn- 
ing. She's  tackled  French  and  Spanish, 
in  recent  years,  and — though  she  says 
that  she  became  tongue-tied  in  Europe 
— friends  claim  she's  really  doing  quite 
well  and  has  an  excellent  pronuncia- 
tion. 

She's  also  a  great  reader  who  greedily 
soaks  up  ideas,  experiences,  facts,  any- 
thing that's  between  the  covers  of  a 
book.  Another  project  she  plans  to  take 
up  is  learning  to  play  the  harp.  "It's 
the  one  instrument  that's  always  fas- 
cinated me,"  says  Rosie.  "Now  that  I 
have  two  daughters,  I  have  a  recurring 
daydream  in  which  I  see  the  three  of  us 
playing  the  harp  together.  How  square 
can  you  get!" 

The  only  one  of  the  children  who  so 
far  shows  a  strong  interest  in  music  is 
Miguel,  who  loves  opera  and  can  sit  by 
the  hour  listening  to  a  recording. 
Neither  of  the  parents  believes  in  push- 
ing the  children  in  any  way.  "We  play 
together,  read  together,  sing  together— 
any  talent  that's  there  is  bound  to  de- 
velop all  by  itself,"  Rosie  comments. 
"Besides,  every  one  of  the  children  is 
so  different  from  the  rest,  I've  long  ago 
thrown  out  any  notion  I  might  have 
had  of  a  mother's  ability  to  shape  and 
mold  her  children.  I'll  be  happy  if  I 
don't  thwart  them." 

The  Ferrers  are  genuinely  devoted 
to  each  other  and  to  their  family.  But 
undoubtedly  of  equal  importance  to 
their  happiness  is  Rosemary's  rare 
ability  to  continue  her  career  while  be- 
ing a  full-time  wife  and  mother.  "I'm 
lucky,"  Rosie  says,  "that  I'm  a  singer, 
rather  than  an  actress.  I  can  tape  a 
show  or  record  a  song  regardless  of 
whether  I'm  pregnant." 

Rosemary  now  tapes  five  fifteen-min- 
ute radio  shows  a  week  with  Bing 
Crosby,  and  these  shows  are  heard  by 
millions  over  the  CBS  Radio  network. 
The  shows  are  recorded  right  in  a  cor- 
ner of  her  living  room,  usually  in  the 
late  afternoon.  Also,  Rosie  recently 
signed  a  new  recording  contract  with 
RCA  Victor  about  which  she's  espe- 
cially happy  because  of  her  great  re- 
spect and  liking  for  the  company's 
A.  &  R.  man,  Dick  Peirce.  "That  sort  of 
relationship  means  everything  to  me," 
she  comments.  "Dick  is  a  fine  musician 
who  knows  my  style  and  my  capa- 
bilities. I  have  implicit  confidence  in 
his  judgment." 

She  admits  that  the  sense  of  con- 
tinuity in  her  career  is  important  to 
her.  Moreover,  she  feels  that  her  having 
a  career  takes  nothing  away  from  her 
family.  "Being  able  to  afford  help  for 
the  chores  makes  me  a  better  mother 
than  I'd  otherwise  be,"  she  declares 
flatly.  "It  makes  it  possible  for  me  to 
enjoy  my  children  without  being  har- 
ried." 

Even  without  chores,  however,  Rosie 
isn't  soared  some  of  the  ordinary  mis- 
haps of  a  mother's  life.  That  morning, 
she'd  taken  her  two  oldest  children  to 
the  supermarket.  Upon  arrival  at  the 
check-out  desk,  her  shopping  cart  was 
bulging  with  items  the  kids  had  slyly 
slipped  in — and  which  she'd  had  no 
intention  of  buying.  A  little  later,  while 


she  was  having  a  massage,  Monsita 
managed  to  get  her  hands  into  the 
massage  cream  and  merrily  smeared 
it  all  over  everything.  "Gabriel  hasn't 
been  heard  from  yet,"  Rosie  com- 
mented, "but  he  will  be,  before  the 
day's  over.  He's  the  stubborn  one — 
takes  after  my  side  of  the  family!" 

An  example  of  Rosie's  own  stubborn 
streak  showed  up  last  summer.  Under 
the  combined  tutelage  of  her  husband 
and  Bing  Crosby,  she's  developed  into 
an  expert  trout  fisherman.  But,  for  a 
long  time,  she  simply  wouldn't  believe 
the  old  jazz  that  fish  would  bite  only 
at  certain  times  and  not  bite  at  others. 
Rosie  spent  hours  at  Bing's  trout 
stream  trying  to  inveigle  some  trout  to 
bite  at  a  time  when  Joe  and  Bing  said 
they  wouldn't.  "I  finally  had  to  give  up 
and  admit  they  were  right,"  Rosie  con- 
cedes. "I  dragged  the  'lure'  past  the 
noses  of  some  trout  I  could  clearly  see 
in  the  water.  They  wouldn't  so  much 
as  look." 

Despite  the  strong  wills  in  the  family, 
Rosie  doesn't  have  much  of  a  dis- 
ciplinary problem.  "Of  course,  I  swat 
them  once  in  a  while,"  she  laughs,  "but 
that  doesn't  really  count.  I  can  recall 
very  few  incidents  when  I  had  to  pun- 
ish one  of  them  seriously.  Like  one 
time  in  New  York,  when  Miguel  dis- 
appeared while  I  was  shopping  with 
him  at  Bloomingdale's.  After  twenty - 
five  frantic  minutes,  we  finally  found 
him  hiding  gleefully  behind  some 
draperies  under  a  table.  That  was  one 
time  when  he  really  got  a  spanking." 

Their  home  in  California  is  very 
large,  as  it  must  needs  be,  in  a  fine, 
well-established  section  of  Beverly 
Hills.  The  furniture  is  scaled  to  size  and 
gives  a  comfortable,  well  lived-in  feel- 
ing. The  ceilings  are  high,  the  walls  are 
thick  and  well  insulated.  "Even  if  one 
were  willing  and  able  to  pay  an  ex- 
orbitant price,  one  couldn't  build  a 
house  today  that's  as  solid  as  this  one. 
This  room  here  is  practically  sound- 
proof." As  she  is  saying  the  word, 
there's  a  crash  upstairs.  "Darn  it,"  she 
smiles,  "not  completely  soundproof,  I 
guess.  Wonder  which  one  of  them  just 
fell  out  of  bed." 

The  whole  house  suddenly  seems  to 
come  alive.  First,  a  huge  Great  Dane 
walks  in.  "That's  'Cuddles',"  Rose- 
mary says  cheerfully.  "The  most  abused 
member  of  the  Ferrer  household.  She's 
so  good-natured  she  doesn't  know  how 
to  defend  herself  against  the  kids  when 
they  stick  their  fingers  in  her  ears  or 
try  to  ride  her.  All  she  ever  does  is 
give  us  heartbreaking  looks,  hoping 
we'll  get  the  message  and  rescue  her." 

Next,  Miguel  and  Maria  come  creep- 
ing down  the  stairs,  giggle  and  run  up 
the  stairs  again.  Then  some  visitors 
arrive,  and  pass  through  the  hall. 
Finally,  Jose  Ferrer  comes  strolling 
into  the  room,  ready  to  leave  for  an 
appointment.  Rosie  walks  her  husband 
to  the  door,  where  they  kiss  fondly — 
the  casual  and  affectionate  farewell 
gesture  of  two  people  who  care  deeply 
about  each  other.  Seeing  Rosie  with 
her  husband  like  this,  there  can  be  no 
question  of  the  single  answer  to  their 
happy  life:  A  one-word  answer  spelled 
L-O-V-E. 
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FREE  Nurses  Booklet 

and  Sample  Lesson  Pages 


IN  ONLY  10  SHORT  WEEKS  YOU  CAN  BECOME  A  PRACTICAL 
NURSE  .  .  .  Enjoy  security,  independence  and  freedom 
from  money  worries.  You  can  earn  up  to  $65.00  a  week. 

YOUR  AGE  AND  EDUCATION  ARE  NOT  IMPORTANT  .  .  . 

mature  and  older  women  are  also  desperately  needed.  In 
just  a  few  short  weeks  you  should  be  able  to  accept  your 
first  cases. 

BUT  THE  IMPORTANT  THING  is  to  get  the  FREE  complete 
information  right  now.  There  is  no  cost  or  obligation  and 
no  salesman  will  call.  You  can  make  your  decision  to  be  a 
Nurse  in  the  privacy  of  your  own  home.  We  will  send  you, 
without  obligation,  your  FREE  sample  lesson  pages,  and 
your  FREE  folder  "Nursing  Facts". 
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Woman  Nearly 
Itches  To  Death 

"J  nearly  itched  to  death  for  7lA  years.  Then  1 
discovered  a  new  wonder-working  creme.  Now 
I'm  happy,  "writes  M  rs.D.  Ward  of  Los  Angeles 
Here's  blessed  relief  from  tortures  of  vaginal  itch, 
rectal  itch,  chafing,  rash  and  eczema  with  a  new 
amazing  scientific  formula  called  LANACANE.  This 
fast-acting,  stainless  medicated  creme  kills  harmful 
bacteria  germs  while  it  soothes  raw,  irritated  and 
inflamed  skin  tissue.  Stops  scratching  and  so  speeds 
healing.  Don't  suffer !  Get  LANACANE  at  druggists ! 


REMOVE 

WARTS! 


Amazing  Compound 

Dissolves  Common 

Warts  Away 

Without 

Cutting  or  Burning 
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Doctors  warn  picking  or  scratching 
at  warts  may  cause  bleeding,  infec- 
tion, spreading.  Now,  science  has 
developed  an  amazing  compound 
that  penetrates  into  warts,  destroys 
their  cells,  actually  melts  warts  away 
without  cutting  or  burning. 

Its  name  is  Compound  W*.  Pain- 
less, colorless  Compound  W  must 
remove  common  warts  safely,  with- 
out ugly  scarring,  or  money  back. 

•Trade  Marti 


POEMS 


Songs  recorded.  Send  poems 
[today  for  FREE  examination. 
I  ASCOT  MUSIC,  INC. 

_|   6021  Sunset  Blvd. 
Studio  A-ll,  Hollywood  28,Calif. 


harmed). 
Deep  sunk  embossing,  softly  rounded 
corners  add  glamour  to  your  treas- 
ured snapshot.  New  wallet  size 
ZVz"  x  3Vi".  Quick  service, 
satisfaction  guaranteed. 
EXTRA  BONUS  —  Free  With       „ 
Each  $2  Order  4"  x  6"  Princess 
Portrait  Enlargement. 
FRIENDSHIP  PHOTOS,  DEPT.  P-1  A,  QUINCY  69,  MASS. 


If  You  Are  Under  80 
You  Are  Not  Too  Old 
For  Life  Insurance 

Let  us  tell  you  how  you  can 
still  apply  for  a  $1,000  life  in- 
surance policy  to  help  take 
care  of  final  expenses  without 
burdening  your  family. 

Even  though  you  are  in  your 
50's,  60's,  or  70's  you  likely 
need  and  want  life  insurance 
coverage  just  as  much  as  any- 
one else. 

So  tear  out  this  ad  and  mail 
it  today  with  your  name,  ad- 
dress and  year  of  birth  to  Old 
American  Insurance  Company, 
4900  Oak,  Dept.  L1070M, 
Kansas  Citv.  Mo. 


What's  New  on  the  East  Coast 
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back  with  fish  stories  t-h-i-s  long.  .  .  . 
Lucille  Ball  due  back  in  Manhattan 
this  month  to  begin  rehearsals  for  the 
Broadway  musical  "Wildcat,"  which  is 
set  for  December  opening.  .  .  .  Very 
comic  comic  Don  Knotts,  of  the  former 
Steve  Allen  Show,  will  show  up  in  the 
new  Andy  Griffith  comedy  series. 
.  .  .  Scheduled  for  September  28,  "The 
Adolf  Eichmann  Case"  will  be  Circle 
Theater's  first  blockbuster  of  the  new 
season.  It  will  be  a  factual  account  of 
Eichmann,  the  Nazi  facing  trial  in  Israel 
as  the  man  responsible  for  the  killing  of 
millions  of  Jews.  .  .  .  For  the  record, 
Bert  Parks,  who  starred  in  "The  Music 
Man"  during  the  summer,  got  tremen- 
dous audience  response.  It  could  mean 
the  beginning  of  a  Broadway  career  for 
the  guy  who  used  to  shout,  "Stop  the 
music!"  Now  that's  a  memory  for  you. 
Green  Eyes:  "Well,  all  of  us  get  into 
trouble,"  Tim  Considine  said.  "I  guess 
that's  the  premise  of  the  show.  There 
are  no  women  in  the  house.  Fred  Mac- 
Murray  is  our  father  and  a  widower, 
and  Bill  Frawley,  our  grandfather,  does 
all  of  the  housework  and  is  kind  of  the 
king-pin."     Young    Tim    was    talking 


New  singing  sensation  Brian  Hyland 
looks    over    sheet    music    of    first    hit. 

about  My  Three  Sons,  the  new  comedy 
series  that  debuts  this  month  over 
ABC-TV.  Nineteen-year-old  Tim  plays 
the  eldest  of  three  sons  and  promises  to 


cut  deep  into  teen-age  hearts,  while 
MacMurray  entrances  the  ladies.  Tim  is 
already  well-known  to  teenagers  who 
saw  him  in  three  Disney  TV  serials: 
"Spin  and  Marty,"  "The  Hardy  Boys" 
and  "Annette."  His  latest  film  appear- 
ance is  in  "Sunrise  at  Campobello,"  in 
which  he  plays  James  Roosevelt.  "I've 
been  acting  nine  years  now,"  Tim  says, 
"and  it  doesn't  look  like  I'll  ever  have 
time  to  learn  anything  else,  although 
once  in  a  while  I  kind  of  wish  I  could 
pick  up  some  college  credits."  He  lives 
alone.  "Mother  is  in  the  same  building 
and  she  invites  me  up  to  dinner  and 
sometimes  I  invite  her  down.  But  we 
both  need  the  privacy  to  entertain,  and 
often  I  work  at  odd  hours."  Tim  is  slim 
with  green  eyes  and  blond  hair  that  is 
gradually  browning.  He  loves  active 
sports  like  basketball  and  football.  "I 
find  baseball  dull.  Best  of  all,  I  like  road 
racing.  I've  been  driving  an  Osca  but 
put  it  up  for  sale  when  I  came  East.  If 
it's  sold  when  I  get  back,  I'll  buy  a 
Ferrari."  He  doesn't  consider  himself 
old  enough  to  be  an  eligible  bachelor. 
"I  date  maybe  once  or  twice  a  week, 
mostly  girls  who  are  young  actresses." 
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ances  at  the  Las  Vegas  Sahara  Hotel 
(another  one  coming  up  there  this 
month)  and  at  The  Cloisters — and  with 
three  films  on  the  docket,  beginning 
with  Jerry  Wald's  "Return  to  Peyton 
Place" — there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
Ray's  talent,  perseverance  and  daring 
have  paid  off  the  golden  way.  .  .  .  Plans 
have  been  made  by  Gilbert  Roland  to 
establish  a  memorial  to  Mrs.  Alma 
Bartlett,  the  El  Paso  schoolteacher  who 
taught  him  to  speak  English.  Along  with 
a  committee  of  local  scholars  and  the 
Association  of  Latin-American  Studies, 
the  Roland-Bartlett  Foundation  will 
seek  to  preserve  the  purity  of  the  Span- 
ish language  among  Americans  of  that 
ancestry.  In  announcing  his  plan  to 
honor  "a  dedicated  school  teacher," 
Roland  said:  "As  an  actor,  I  don't  mind 
if  people  will  say  I  muffed  some  lines — 
but  I  never  want  it  said  I  forgot  the 
teacher  who  made  it  possible  for  me  to 
speak  lines  at  all." 

Bundles  for  Blue:  Every  time  Ben 
Blue  makes  one  of  his  infrequent  TV 
guestings,  a  fresh  raft  of  offers  comes 
in.  But,  says  Ben,  "I  like  to  make  people 
laugh — but  I  no  longer  can  afford  the 
luxury  of  it."  It  seems  that,  since  Blue 
opened  his  own  night  club  in  Santa 
Monica  back  in  1957,  he's  discovered 
that  the  "really  big  money"  lies  in  real 
estate.  Ben  mortgaged  his  home  to  the 
hilt  when  he  opened  the  spot  which 
bears  his  name,  but  he  made  it  all  back 
in  a  year.  He  now  owns  the  entire  block 
surrounding  it.  "An  occasional  TV  out- 
ing is  okay,"  Ben  points  out,  "because 


it  gives  my  place  free  publicity.  But  I'm 
too  busy  managing  my  real  estate  to  re- 
turn to  show  business  on  a  permanent 


New   fall   show   of   Dinah    Shore's   will 
have    guest   star    Ingemar   Johansson. 


basis.  I  get  the  'ham'  out  of  me  every 
night  because  I  do  two  shows.  Believe 
me,  at  the  price  talent  is  today,  I've  got 
to  act  as  emcee-comedian  or  I'd  go 
broke  paying  the  entertainers.  Back  in 
the  1940s,  when  I  owned  Slapsie  Maxie's 
in  Hollywood,  I  hired  Jackie  Gleason 
for  $150  a  week.  Nowadays,  even  un- 
known comics  want  triple  that  sum." 
Blue  will  take  time  off  once  again  this 
fall,  however,  to  do  another  Jack  Benny 
show.  .  .  .  Teenager  Paul  Anka's  "bi- 
ography"— titled  "Diana  and  Me"  and 
dedicated  to  "Diana,"  his  first  hit  song 
— will  be  published  by  Doubleday  next 
spring.  Paul  hopes  to  produce  and  star 
in  a  movie  based  on  it.  .  .  .  Gisele  Mac- 
Kenzie,  going  into  her  third  year  of 
marriage  to  manager  Bob  Shuttle - 
worth,  has  this  comment  on  how  she 
keeps  happiness  in  the  household: 
"Whatever  hobby  Bob  takes  up,  I  take 
up,  also.  Otherwise,  someone  else  is 
liable  to  take  it  up  with  him."  Bob 
recently  took  up  target  shooting  and, 
as  a  result,  Gisele  got  what  might  seem 
a  strange  anniversary  gift — a  Luger 
Bearcat  .22  revolver.  "And,"  says  proud 
hubby,  "she's  getting  to  be  quite  a 
markswoman." 

Color  Conscious:  Fabian's  brother, 
Robert  Forte,  arrived  in  town  and  went 
straight  to  the  "Go  North"  set,  where 
the  fabulous  one  was  emoting  in  a  scene 
with  John  Wayne.  "Boy,  what  a  suntan 
you've  got,"  young  Bob  exclaimed. 
"That,"  said  big  John,  "is  not  a  suntan. 
Fabe  spent  the  weekend  on  my  boat, 
and  he's  still  seasick  green." 


[Eddie  and  Liz:  First  Direct  Interview! 


[Continued  from  page  21) 
television  is  not  for  me — or  anybody, 
for  that  matter.  I  think  that  variety 
television  on  a  regular  basis  is  through. 
People  have  had  it  up  to  here.  There  is 
nothing  new  or  fresh  in  it.  Everything 
has  been  done.  People  don't  turn  their 
sets  on  anymore  unless  they're  special 
shows. 

"The  toughest  thing  for  me,"  Eddie 
Fisher  confessed,  "was  to  come  up  with 
something  fresh  every  week.  Most  of 
the  time,  I  didn't.  Most  of  the  time,  no- 
body does — every  week,  that  is.  You 
may  have  your  few  exceptions  to  the 
rule,  but  it's  happening  right  in  front  of 
you.  All  of  the  stars  are  going  off.  It's 
only  when  the  stars  have  a  special  show 
— like  when  Sinatra  had  Presley  on,  or 
when  Dean  Martin,  or  Jerry  Lewis,  or 
Milton  Berle,  Como,  Crosby,  do  some- 
thing special — that  you  really  get  an 
audience. 

"  'Event  television'  is  the  thing  now," 
Fisher  contended.  "For  instance,  I  did 
two  specials  in  England,  and  they  were 
very  successful,  rating-wise,  because 
they  were  special.  This  is  the  type  of 
show  I  would  hope  to  do  in  the  future, 
rather  than  anything  on  a  regular  basis. 
They  would  be  in  the  variety  format, 
but  they  would  have  something  to  hang 
on — something  that  would  be  impor- 
tant." 

As  the  declamation  ended,  Liz  Taylor 
oozed  into  the  suite,  a  carnival  of  beau- 
ty in  bright- orange,  skin-tight  slacks 
and  a  bulky  knit  sweater  of  orange  and 
white  vertical  stripes.  She  had  spent 
the  day  shooting  scenes  for  "Butterfield 
8,"  the  movie  in  which  Eddie  will  make 
his  debut  as  a  dramatic  actor. 

Fisher  rose,  smiled  that  boyish  smile 
of  his,  took  her  in  his  arms  and  kissed 
her  cheek.  She  said  she  was  tired.  Every 
man's  wife  should  look  that  good  when 
she's  tired. 

"You're  interrupting  an  interview," 
Eddie  chided. 

Liz   (petulantly) :    "Ex-cuse  me!" 

Interviewer:  "Speaking  of  'event 
television,'  is  it  likely  that  Liz  would 
appear  on  one  of  your  shows?" 

Liz  (bolting  upright  in  her  chair): 
"What  for!" 

Interviewer:  "Well,  let's  face  it,  it 
would  be  quite  an  event." 

Liz:  "What  would  I  do — sing  'Rock- 
a-bye'?" 

Eddie:  "There  really  is  no  reason  for 
Elizabeth" — he  never  calls  her  Liz — "to 
be  on  television.  She  stays  very  busy 
doing  pictures." 

Liz:  "I  don't  want  to  go  on  television, 
because  I  am  primarily  a  motion  picture 
actress.  That  is  enough  for  me  to  do  at 
one  time." 

Interviewer:  "Let's  talk  about  your 
own  movie  career,  Eddie." 

Eddie:  "Oh,  yes,  movies — I  went  to 
one,  the  other  day.  In  all  seriousness, 
though,  I  think  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
acting  in  singing.  It  may  not  be  the  best 
acting,  but  it  is  there,  basically." 

Interviewer:  "This  role  you  have  with 
Liz  in  'Butterfield  8'  .  .  ." 

Eddie:  "It's  a  tough  part.  I  believe 
the  toughest  part  to  play  on  the  screen 


is  a  nice  guy.  A  nice  guy  is  hard  to  do 
and  keep  it  from  being  dull.  This  role 
I  play — everything  the  character  says, 
he's  thinking  something  else.  I  guess  I 
could  have  picked  something  a  lot  eas- 
ier. I  could  have  picked  Elizabeth's 
part." 

Liz:  "Thanks  a  lot,  pal." 

Eddie:  "Actually,  we  really  enjoy 
working  together.  In  fact,  the  greatest 
thing  about  the  picture,  for  me,  is  that 
I  am  doing  it  with  Elizabeth." 

Liz  (with  emphasis) :  "There's  a  rap- 
port, that's  what  it  is." 

Eddie:  "I  have  taken  lessons  for  the 
role,  but  found  that  I  learn  much  more 
just  reading  lines  with  Elizabeth — more 
than  if  I  had  a  dozen  lessons." 

Liz:  "You  bounce  off  each  other.  You 
react  to  the  way  the  other  person  plays 
the  line." 

Eddie:  "I  think  even  Stella  Adler"— 
Eddie's  dramatic  coach — "would  tell 
you  it  works  this  way.  In  fact — and  I 
try  to  be  objective  about  this — one  of 
the  things  that  makes  Elizabeth  such  a 
great  actress  is  that  she  'gives'  so  com- 
pletely to  the  other  performer.  There 
would  be  times  when  I  would  read  the 
script,  and  the  role,  the  character,  just 
wouldn't  come  through  to  me.  It  had  no 
shape  for  me,  no  meaning.  Then  Eliza- 
beth and  I  would  go  off  into  a  separate 
room,  close  the  door  and  read  the  lines 
together,  and  the  whole  thing  would 
come  alive." 

Interviewer:  "There  have  been  re- 
ports, rumors,  Eddie,  that  you  are  in 
this  picture  because  Liz  put  you  in  it." 

Liz  (annoyed):  "Huh!  Actually,  the 
idea  was  Pandro  Berman's,  the  pro- 
ducer's. He  suggested  it  to  Kurt  Frings" 
— agent  of  both  Eddie  and  Liz — "and  I 
thought  it  was  a  wonderful  idea.  Any 
persuasiveness  I  used  was  on  Eddie.  He 
didn't  want  to  do  it." 

Eddie:  "I  have  turned  down  several 
motion  pictures  because  I  didn't  think 
they  were  right  for  me.  In  the  case  of 
'Butterfield  8,'  I  read  the  script  and 
thought  it  was  a  wonderful  character. 
Then  I  had  to  decide  whether  I  wanted 
to  work  with  Elizabeth.  Well,  I  want  to 
tell  you — it  took  me  about  four  sec- 
onds. The  only  reason  I  didn't  want  to 
do  the  picture  is  that  I  wanted  to  save 
our  working  together  the  first  time  for 
something  we'd  produce  ourselves." 

With  this,  Liz  dissolved  into  a  bed- 
room to  rest,  leaving  the  stage  all  to 
Eddie  again. 

In  a  room  filled  with  precious  me- 
mentos— a  picture  of  them  the  day  they 
were  married,  one  of  Eddie  with  Liz's 
three  children  and,  most  prominent  of 
all,  a  large  photo  of  the  late  Mike  Todd 
clenching  a  long-stemmed  pipe  in  his 
teeth — Eddie  spoke  of  the  complete  de- 
votion he  and  Liz  share. 

"It's  the  only  way  for  Elizabeth  and 
me,"  he  said,  walking  slowly  across  the 
room,  hands  thrust  into  the  pockets  of 
his  black  trousers.  "I  admire  it  when  I 
see  such  devotion  in  other  people,  and 
it's  this  way  with  us.  We  can  never  have 
enough  time  together." 

He  was  asked:  "What  do  you  do, 
what  do  you  talk  about  when  you're 
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together?  Are  there  some  particularly 
precious  things  between  you?" 

"Everything  is  precious  to  us,"  he 
said  after  a  long  pause.  "We  talk  about 
our  children,  politics,  religion,  show 
business.  We  talk  about  everything,  like 
any  other  couple." 

Fisher  admitted  that,  "unfortunately, 
because  of  circumstances,"  he  does  not 
see  "nearly  enough"  of  his  two  children 
by  his  marriage  to  Debbie  Reynolds — 
Emanuel  Todd  and  Carrie.  "I  talk  to 
them  frequently  on  the  phone,  and  I 
get  cute  notes  from  Carrie,"  he  said. 
His  manner  made  it  clear  he  didn't  want 
to  pursue  the  subject  further. 

But  he  spoke  with  animation  of  his 
professional  plans.  After  the  release  of 


"Butterfield  8"  late  this  year,  he  plans 
to  produce  at  least  two  major  films  for 
Columbia  Pictures,  with  his  wife  star- 
ring in  at  least  one  of  them. 

Although  his  television  plans  are 
somewhat  nebulous,  he  expects  to  pro- 
duce and  star  in  several  shows  next 
season;  he  will  do  as  many  night-club 
dates  as  possible  "because  they  are  a 
very  important  part  of  a  singer's  life," 
and  he  is  expanding  the  operations  of 
his  own  record  company  to  embrace 
other  singers  besides  himself. 

But  his  domestic  life,  he  admitted, 
probably  will  continue  to  be  nomadic, 
at  least  for  a  time.  "We  own  a  piece  of 
property  (three  and  three-quarters 
acres)  in  Jamaica,  on  Mannee  Bay,  and 


we're  building  a  home  there,"  he  said. 
"We  will  go  there  when  we  are  not 
working.  Also,  we  are  still  looking  for 
a  permanent  home  in  New  York  or 
California." 

Before  he  married  Liz,  Fisher  was 
part  of  a  fast-moving  group  of  celebri- 
ties in  Hollywood  that  lived  a  hectic, 
rollicking  existence.  Does  he  miss  it? 

"There  comes  a  time  when  you  have 
to  give  up  all  that,"  he  said  without 
hesitation.  "I  don't  miss  anywhere  as 
long  as  Liz  and  I  are  together." 

The  answer  to  a  question  about  his 
health  and  his  sense  of  well-being  came 
in  measured  words.  "I've  never  felt 
better  in  my  whole  life  than  I  feel  now," 
he  said.  "I've  never  been  happier." 


(Continued  from  page  32) 
found  in  a  modest  one-story  home  on  a 
tree-lined  street  in  the  Burbank  sec- 
tion of  the  San  Fernando  Valley,  where 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Russell  Menzer  live  with 
their  four  children:  Jean,  sixteen;  un- 
identical  twins  Doree  and  Dawn, 
thirteen;  and  Stephen,  eleven. 

It  is  Dawn — renamed  Lori  Martin — 
who  was  selected  over  nine  hundred 
other  young  hopefuls  to  walk  in  the 
footsteps  of  Elizabeth  Taylor.  But  it  is 
a  close,  warm  family  unit  of  which  TV's 
new  Velvet  is  an  integral  part.  Mr. 
Menzer,  tall  and  nice  looking,  was  for- 
merly an  art  director  at  Warner  Bros., 
now  works  for  an  independent  company 
doing  commercial  films.  His  wife,  Dora 
Mae,  is  a  petite  brunette  who  looks  like 
the  older  sister  to  her  brood.  She  speaks 
with  an  Ok^homa  accent  and  is  the 
only  non- California  native  in  the  fam- 

iiy. 

The  oldest  child,  Jean,  is  a  tall,  slim, 
attractive  girl  busy  with  the  whirl  of 
her  high-school  crowd  and  their  activi- 
ties. She's  very  talented  along  artistic 
lines  and  draws  and  paints  beautifully. 
The  youngest,  Stephen,  is  photogenical- 
ly  blond  and  has  done  some  profession- 
al modelling,  but  this  hasn't  prevented 
him  from  maintaining  contact  with  the 
outer  world  of  space  ships,  rockets  and 
shoot-outs  at  the  fort.  Doree,  a  pretty 
sandy  blonde,  is  Lori's  twin,  but  tall, 
like  Jean.  Having  arrived  on  the  scene 
four  minutes  before  Lori,  she  thinks  of 
herself  as  "the  older  one." 

Then  there's  Lori,  a  doll  in  miniature. 
Everything  about  Lori  is  tiny.  She's 
only  four-feet-seven,  weighs  sixty- 
eight  pounds,  and  is  startlingly  lovely. 
Her  hair,  originally  a  sandy  blonde  like 
Doree's,  has  been  darkened  to  a  chest- 
nut brown  for  Velvet.  Other  than  that, 
she  is  a  completely  natural  beauty.  Her 
eyes  are  wide-set,  deep  blue,  fringed 
with  long  dark  lashes.  Her  skin  is 
honey-colored  and  pink-cheeked  and, 
if  you  look  closely  enough,  you'll  spot  a 
parade  of  freckles  marching  across  the 
bridge  of  her  turned-up  nose.  When  she 
smiles,  which  is  almost  constantly,  her 
dimples  deepen  and  her  white  teeth 
gleam. 

Aside  from  her  physical  beauty,  Lori 
radiates  personality.  An  imp-like  qual- 
ity, one  moment;  a  serious  thoughtful- 


The  Magic  Steed 

ness,  the  next;  a  giggling,  witty,  sharp 
sense  of  humor.  When  Lori  expresses 
an  opinion,  it's  full  of  common-sense 
logic,  sprinkled  with  teen-age  candor 
and  wisdom  which  is  both  refreshing 
and  amusing.  When  she  talks  about  her 
career,  she  sounds  quite  mature.  Mo- 
ments later,  discussing  her  hobbies, 
rock  'n'  roll,  and  school,  she  reveals  the 
child-like  qualities  still  inherent  in  her. 

Lori  was  born  on  April  18,  1947,  in 
Glendale,  California.  Since  she  was  old 
enough  to  walk  and  talk,  becoming  an 
actress  has  been  her  goal.  She  seemed 
to  fall  into  it  naturally.  "I'll  never  for- 
get Lori  in  that  swim  suit — she  couldn't 
have  been  more  than  three — "  Mrs. 
Menzer  reminisces,  "when  she  strutted 
into  the  living  room,  swaying  her  hips 
and  sashaying  across  the  room  like 
Marilyn  Monroe.  All  we  could  do  was 
look  and  laugh  at  her  antics.  But  I 
think  it  was  her  'pretending,'  at  the  age 
of  five,  that  really  convinced  us  of  her 
future. 

"She  was  going  to  kindergarten  then. 
One  day,  I  got  a  call  to  come  over  to 
school;  Lori  had  fallen  in  the  yard  and 
had  fainted  dead  away.  I  rushed  over 
and  found  her  stretched  out  on  the  cot 
in  the  nurse's  room.  Her  face  was  pale, 
her  eyes  shut  tight,  she  didn't  move  a 
muscle.  After  my  initial  shock  at  seeing 
her  motionless,  I  noticed  the  blanket 
quivering  a  little.  I  realized  immediate- 
ly that  my  little  girl  was  supressing  her 
laughter,  obviously  unhurt  but  having 
a  time  for  herself  dramatizing  the  mo- 
ment. I  think  it's  then  we  decided  that, 
if  she  wanted  to  play-act,  she  might  as 
well  get  paid  for  it,"  Mrs.  Menzer  twin- 
kles. 

Lori  was  registered  with  the  Screen 
Children's  Guild.  By  the  time  she  was 
seven,  she'd  made  her  professional  TV 
debut.  On  the  way  to  that  interview, 
Mrs.  Menzer  had  car  trouble  and  pulled 
over  to  the  curb  about  two  blocks  from 
the  auditioning  office.  While  she  waited 
for  help,  Lori  slipped  out  of  the  car, 
told  her  mother  she'd  be  right  back — 
then  proceeded  to  go  to  the  interview 
by  herself. 

Half  an  hour  later,  while  Mrs.  Menzer 
was  still  waiting  to  have  the  car  fixed, 
Lori  came  back  and  climbed  in  the  front 
seat.  Her  mother,  trying  to  console  her, 
told  her  not  to  worry  about  being  late 


— she'd  explain  it  to  the  man.  "That's 
okay,  Mommie,"  Lori  smiled.  "I've  al- 
ready got  the  job.  I'm  going  to  do  a 
commercial  with  a  car  and  the  man  said 
I  might  even  get  to  be  the  cornflake 
girl,  too!" 

From  her  first  commercials  came 
other  jobs  advertising  products  on  such 
television  shows  as  George  Gobel's  and 
Red  Skelton's.  Eventually,  this  led  into 
small  acting  parts — her  first  was  on  a 
Smokey  the  Bear  film  in  which  she 
warned  children  about  forest  fires.  Then 
came  roles  on  Medic,  Alfred  Hitchcock 
Presents,  Wagon  Train,  Leave  It  To 
Beaver  and  On  Trial. 

Along  with  her  television  work,  Lori 
made  two  movies,  "Machine  Gun  Kel- 
ly" and  "The  F.B.I.  Story,"  in  which 
she  played  Jimmy  Stewart's  daughter. 
"Please  tell  everyone,"  Lori  says  seri- 
ously, "my  daddy  didn't  have  anything 
to  do  with  me  getting  into  pictures, 
even  if  he  did  work  at  Warner  Bros.  I 
wouldn't  want  anyone  to  think  we  had 
'connections' — 'cause  we  didn't." 

Asked  how  she  won  the  part  of  Vel- 
vet, Lori  beams,  excuses  herself,  disap- 
pears into  the  next  room,  and  returns 
with  a  leather-bound  diary.  "I  keep 
everything  in  here,"  she  says.  She 
thumbs  through  the  pages,  frowning  be- 
cause she  can't  find  the  entry  she's 
looking  for.  "Well,  anyway,  my  agent 
told  us  they  were  interviewing  people 
for  Velvet  and,  naturally,  I  wanted  to 
try  out.  This  was  around  the  first  week 
in  December  of  1959. 1  ran  to  the  library 
and  checked  out  the  book  and  read  it 
clear  through.  Then  I  read  it  over  and 
over.  I  just  knew  I  had  to  be  Velvet. 
She's  so  much  like  me  ...  I  mean  how 
she  loves  horses  and  everything,  just 
like  I  do. 

"I  went  twice  to  MGM  to  meet  people 
and  be  interviewed.  The  third  time  I 
went,  on  December  23,  I  read  for  Mr. 
Maxwell,  one  of  the  creators  of  the 
series.  It  was  on  Stage  9  that  I  read,  and 
I  wore  blue  jeans,  and  there  were  three 
other  girls  and  me  who  were  sort  of 
finalists.  After  that,  they  gave  me  a  few 
scenes  to  learn  and,  on  December  31,  at 
8:30  a.m./'  she  says,  quoting  her  diary, 
"I  did  the  test. 

"I  was  so  excited  and  everyone  was 
so  nice  to  me.  Mrs.  Keats,  who  did 
Elizabeth  Taylor's  hair  when  she  was 


Velvet,  helped  me  .  .  .  and  one  of  the 
other  ladies  in  the  makeup  department 
gave  me  a  piece  of  blue  yarn  to  tie  back 
my  ponytail.  It  was  the  very  same  yarn 
Elizabeth  had  used — imagine  that!  She 
gave  it  to  me  for  luck,  and  I  also  got  a 
lucky  dollar  from  Mr.  Abel,  the  other 
creator  of  the  show.  On  January  13,  we 
signed  the  contracts  for  the  pilot.  Then 
they  ran  the  movie  in  the  projection 
room  just  for  me  to  see. 

"I  sat  there  and  I  was  so  excited  I 
could  hardly  breathe  ...  I  mean,  well, 
jimminy!  I  just  got  goosebumps  think- 
ing of  myself  doing  the  part  .  .  ."  Sud- 
denly, Lori  asks,  "Have  you  ever  met 
Elizabeth  Taylor?  Jimminy,  have  you 
really?  That's  part  of  my  biggest  dream 
...  if  only  I  could  meet  her  close  up 
and  talk  to  her — well,  it  would  be  the 
most  wonderful  thing  ...  do  you  think 
I  ever  will? 

"The  other  part  of  my  dream,"  she 
rushes  on,  "is  to  meet  Elvis  Presley." 
Disappearing  into  the  other  room,  she 
comes  back  lugging  a  scrapbook.  "This 
is  my  Elvis  book.  I  almost  joined  his 
fan  club  once — but  look  at  this."  She 
turns  to  a  fan  club  application  blank 
pasted  on  one  of  the  pages.  "See,  they 
raised  the  dues  from  fifty  cents  to  a 
dollar  and  I  didn't  think  I  could  afford 
it.  But  maybe  someday  I'll  meet 
him  .  .  ." 

While  Lori  goes  into  the  next  room 
to  bring  out  more  of  her  treasures,  her 
mother  comments  that,  ever  since  baby 
days,  Lori  has  had  not  only  a  natural 
acting  ability  but,  along  with  it,  an  in- 
ner drive,  a  love  of  competition,  a  desire 
to  do  everything  and  do  it  well.  "Why, 
she's  always  been  entering  contests  ..." 

Lori  returns  dragging  the  ceramic 
horse  collection  she  and  Doree  have 
standing  around  their  room.  Slowly, 
she  opens  a  gold-paper  candy  box  long 
since  devoid  of  sweets  and  now  used  as 
a  treasure  chest  for  her  stacks  of  rib- 
bons. Out  of  the  box  tumble  blue  rib- 
bons, white  ribbons,  reds,  pinks,  greens, 
yellows — while  Lori,  in  a  modest,  pure- 
ly informative  manner,  gives  a  running 
commentary  on  her  awards. 

"This  one  is  for  first  runner-up  in  the 
Little  Miss  America  contest,"  she  be- 
gins, fondling  a  pale  blue  satin  stream- 
er. "I  won  one  like  this  three  years  in 
a  row.  This  is  for  the  best  poster  .  .  . 
that's  for  being  Miss  VerdugoPark  .  .  . 
the  pink  one's  for  chess  playing,  and 
here's  one  I  got  for  second  prize  in  the 
yo-yo  contest  .  .  ." 

"There  were  only  three  people  en- 
tered in  that  one,"  Doree  grins. 

"Jimminy,  I  would  have  told  you," 
says  Lori,  blushing  for  just  an  instant. 
"Anyway,  this  one  is  for  first  place  in 
the  doll  contest,  and  that's  a  blue  rib- 
bon for  first  place  in  the  pet  contest — 
oh,  no,  not  for  a  dog.  I  won  that  ribbon 
for  my  pet  grasshopper.  I  trained  him 
all  by  myself.  I  made  him  a  leash  out  of 
thread  and  he  followed  me  everywhere. 
He  was  a  great  pet — till  he  got  stepped 
on!" 

There  are  other  awards  for  jumping- 
rope,  coloring  books,  checker  playing. 
Versatility  is  obviously  her  motto.  Lori 
seems  to  have  entered — and  won — about 
every  contest  held  in  the  Valley  for  the 


past  six  or  seven  years.  As  for  school  .  .  . 
"Great!"  says  Lori.  "I've  finished  my 
first  year  at  Luther  Burbank  Junior 
High.  My  favorite  subjects  are  sewing, 
geography,  phys  ed,  math,  social  living 
and  reading.  In  a  way,  it's  too  bad  I 
won't  get  to  go  back  next  year,  but  I'll 
be  attending  school  at  MGM.  Only, 
guess  what — want  to  hear  something 
super?  My  teacher  will  be  Miss  Mac- 
Donald!  She  taught  Elizabeth  Taylor, 
and  she  told  Mommie  she  thought  I  was 
more  like  Elizabeth  than  any  of  the 
other  girls  who  tried  out." 

There  isn't  much  spare  time,  of 
course.  "What  there  is  of  it,  with  school 
and  everything,"  Lori  says,  "I  spend 
swimming,  or  riding,  or  shopping." 

"Sales,  that's  Lori's  pet  hobby,"  Do- 
ree contributes.  "She  makes  every  rum- 
mage and  white -elephant  sale  in  the 
Valley.  She's  always  lugging  home  some 
odd  junk  she  picks  up."  Strict  honesty 
compels  Doree  to  add,  "Me,  too." 

"Really,  though,  I  like  doing  every- 
thing" Lori  continues.  "Sometimes, 
when  I  can,  I  love  to  sit  on  the  floor  and 
sew  and  listen  to  records — Elvis,  nat- 
urally, and  Connie  Francis  and  Connie 
Stevens.  And  I  love  going  to  movies. 
Jim  Garner's  my  favorite.  I  saw  him  at 
a  rodeo  once — he's  real  neat.  And  I  like 
John  Wayne  and  Joan  Fontaine  and,  of 
course,  Elizabeth  Taylor. 

"Mom  keeps  us  pretty  busy,  too.  I  do 
the  dishes  and,  on  Saturdays,  I  mow 
the  lawn.  And  then  there's  the  problem 
of  keeping  my  room  clean."  She  winks, 
obviously  speaking  for  Doree's  benefit: 
"Naturally,  when  you  have  to  share  a 
room,  it  isn't  as  easy  to  keep  neat — if 
only  my  sister  put  her  things  away  ..." 
"Why,  how  can  you  say  that?"  Doree 
smiles,  getting  into  the  act.  "Your  half 
is  always  the  messiest  side." 

"No,  it  isn't,"  Lori  giggles.   "It  just 
looks  that  way!" 
How  about  the  dating  situation? 
"Oh,  I  had  my  first  date  when  I  was 
in  the  third  grade  ..." 

"Lori  has  a  vivid  imagination,"  her 
mother  remarks  drily. 

"Well,  I  did  go  to  a  show  with  Richard 
when  I  was  in  the  third  grade,"  Lori 
repeats. 

"Yes,  but  the  whole  class  went 
along,"  Doree  adds. 

"Well,  then,  let's  just  say  that,  for 
the  moment,  Jeannie  does  the  dating  in 
our  family — she's  been  going  steady  for 
a  whole  year." 

Portrait  of  the  nation's  new  Velvet. 
Will  she  be  another  star  of  the  same 
dramatic  caliber  as  Elizabeth  Taylor? 
Hollywood  still  remembers  Liz  at  thir- 
teen, walking  through  Beverly  Hills 
with  her  chipmunk  "Nibbles"  seated  on 
her  shoulder.  Technicians  who  worked 
with  Liz  on  the  original  "National  Vel- 
vet" and  with  Lori  on  the  test  and  pilot 
for  the  new  TV  series,  all  claim  that — 
while  the  teenagers  might  be  beautiful 
in  different  ways — they  both  proved 
wonderful  to  work  with,  both  friendly, 
warm  and  down-to-earth,  both  pos- 
sessing that  magical  charm. 

Is  Lori,  too,  slated  for  enduring  star- 
dom? How  can  she  miss,  when  she  rides 
into  the  nation's  living  rooms  each  week 
and  takes  hold  of  its  heartstrings — just 
as  another  child  did,  sixteen  years  ago! 
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out  in  jeeps,  one  driving  in  each  di- 
rection. Father  Linkletter  was  discov- 
ered seventeen  miles  downstream,  with 
a  fine  catch  of  trout!  The  hour  was 
6  p.m.  Jack  took  off  for  Hollywood 
Presbyterian  Hospital,  and  set  a  speed 
record  by  arriving  at  one  o'clock  that 
night.  As  could  have  been  expected,  no 
right-minded  hospital  was  about  to 
allow  an  anxious  father  to  break  routine 
by  visiting  at  such  an  hour.  So  it  was 
10: 30  the  next  morning  before  Jack  was 
able  to  see  his  wife  and  new  son. 

For  Barbara  Linkletter,  Jack's  un- 
foreseen absence  when  the  baby  came 
was  nothing  to  get  into  a  tizzy  about. 
Bobbie  is  as  well-balanced  as  she  is 
beautiful,  and  a  natural  mother,  to  boot. 
Knowing  the  hazards  of  sibling  rivalry, 
she  and  Jack  carefully  embarked  on  a 
"schooling"  process  for  young  Michael 
months  before  the  baby  was  born. 

"We've  all  heard  that  older  children 
often  have  their  noses  put  out  of  joint 
when  a  new  baby  comes  and  people  fuss 
over  the  new  arrival.  It  isn't  easy  to 
prepare  a  child  who  is  less  than  two 
years  old  for  the  advent  of  a  little 
sister  or  brother,"  she  says.  "So,  for 
months,  I  made  it  a  regular  practice  to 
show  Mike  pictures  of  babies  in  maga- 
zines and  books  and  tell  him  that  we 
were  to  have  a  baby  of  our  own  in  a 
while." 

The  same  thoughtfulness  about  the 
needs  of  children  is  evident  in  the  way 
in  which  the  young  Linkletters  have 
furnished  their  handsome  home  in 
Brentwood.  Every  piece  of  furniture 
has  been  chosen,  not  only  for  beauty, 
but  with  an  eye  to  being  child-proof. 
Knickknacks  and  vases  are  carefully 
placed  on  high  shelves.  Expensive  art 
objects  are  out  of  the  way  of  searching 
childish  fingers.  There  is  a  nursery  for 
the  children  done  cheerfully  in  yellow. 
Speaking  again  of  Michael's  "adjust- 
ment" period,  Barbara  says,  "We've 
tried  hard  not  to  spoil  Mike.  But,  since 
he  was  the  first  grandchild  on  both 
sides  of  the  family,  he  was  naturally 
king  wherever  he  went — at  home,  at  the 
Art  Linkletters'  and  at  my  mother's 
home.  I  didn't  want  him  to  feel  like  a 
deposed  monarch  when  our  second  child 
came. 

"Actually,  Michael  has  always  loved 
little  children  when  he  saw  them,  but 
these  children  weren't  rivals  for  Jack's 
attention  or  mine.  Would  Michael  feel 
different  about  the  new  baby?  Would 
he  resent  the  new  arrival?  Because 
Michael  is  so  much  like  Jack  in  tem- 
perament, I  asked  Jack's  mother  if  he 
had  been  badly  upset  when  Dawn  was 
born.  She  said,  'No,  he  was  thrilled 
when  I  brought  the  baby  home.' 

"This  was  encouraging,  because  of  the 
many  similarities  between  Michael  and 
Jack.  Both  are  very  resilient.  If  Jack 
scolds  Michael,  he  may  cry  as  if  the 
end  of  the  world  had  come;  then,  a  few 
minutes  later,  he  will  be  laughing  be- 

T    cause  something  strikes  him  as  funny. 

v    Mike    is    aggressive,    alert,    expressive 

R  even  without  words,  and  has  a  little  bit 
of  hambone  in  him.  He  loves  people, 
and  loves  their  attention  focused  on  him. 
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Welcome,  Little  Brother! 

"His  spirit  hasn't  been  dampened  by 
the  new  baby.  He  is  not  the  kind  of 
child  who  would  retreat  into  his  shell 
under  such  circumstances.  But  Jack  and 
I  did  feel  that  he'd  have  a  few  bad 
times,  particularly  if  our  relatives  and 
friends  overdid  their  welcome  for  the 
new  arrival.  So,  to  prevent  that,  I  de- 
cided we  would  not  only  have  to  pre- 
pare Mike  as  best  we  could  but  also 
have  to  do  a  little  educating  of  friends 
and  relations,  as  well. 

"Thirteen-year-old  Sharon  and  elev- 
en-year-old Dianne,  the  youngest  Links 
in  Art's  and  Lois's  family,  have  always 
made  a  fuss  about  Michael.  The  Link- 
letters  have  a  large  home,  with  para- 
keets and  other  pets  that  fascinate 
Michael.  When  he  visits  there,  the  girls 
show  him  all  the  birds.  They  bring 
colorful  toys  to  show  him,  sit  on  the 
floor  and  crawl  with  him. 

"I  had  long  talks  with  Sharon  and 
Dianne,  and  we  agreed  that,  whenever 
we  visited  the  Linkletters  with  the  new 
baby,  they  would  make  a  big  fuss  over 
Michael,  just  as  in  the  past,  before  they 
greeted  the  new  baby.  Art  and  Mrs. 
Linkletter,  having  brought  up  five  chil- 
dren, were  very  aware  of  the  problem 
and  naturally  continued  to  show  Mich- 
ael a  lot  of  attention. 

For  Jack,  it  is  comparatively  easy 
to  devote  himself  to  Mike.  Even  as  a 
small  baby,  Michael  was  always  daddy's 
boy.  Jack  carries  him  through  the 
house,  takes  walks  with  him,  and  lets 
him  ride  piggyback  on  his  shoulders. 
Whenever  Jack  comes  into  the  house, 
he  gives  Michael  a  lot  of  attention  be- 
fore cooing  over  baby  Dennis. 

"To  Michael,  it's  important  that  I 
read  to  him  and  show  him  pictures  of 
familiar  objects.  When  he  sees  I'm  busy, 
he's  very  good  about  playing  by  him- 
self. But,  the  moment  I  try  to  settle 
down  in  a  chair  to  read  a  book  or  maga- 
zine, he  stops  playing  and  he  brings 
over  one  of  his  books.  Before  Dennis 
arrived,  I  took  care  of  the  house,  with 
the  help  of  a  girl  who  came  in  one  day 
a  week.  Now,  in  order  to  have  more 
time  to  be  with  both  Mike  and  the  baby, 
I  hope  to  get  a  little  more  help  than  that. 

"I  found  one  suggestion  in  a  maga- 
zine that  I  decided  to  try  on  Michael," 
Bobbie  observes.  "I  read  about  a  wom- 
an who  bought  some  inexpensive  dime- 
store  toys  before  she  went  to  the  hos- 
pital to  have  her  second  baby.  Each 
day,  after  her  husband  visited  her  at 
the  hospital,  he  would  give  the  first 
child  a  new  toy.  Each  time  he  would 
say,  'This  is  a  gift  from  the  new  baby.' 
By  the  time  the  mother  returned  home, 
the  child  naturally  adored  the  baby. 

"Actually,  I  want  Mike  to  fee!  that 
Dennis  is  his  baby — not  just  ours.  I'm 
trying  to  give  him  a  little  responsi- 
bility for  Dennis,  letting  him  help  by 
fetching  the  things  his  brother  needs.  Of 
course,  Jack  and  I  don't  want  to  go 
overboard  about  all  this.  We're  trying 
to  treat  ouz'  two  children  as  equals. 

"There  is  always  something  very 
special  about  a  first  child,  just  as  there 
is  about  a  first  love,"  says  Bobbie.  As 
she  and  Jack  are  discovering,  when  two 


people  have  their  first  child,  they  feel 
as  if  all  the  love  in  the  world  is  con- 
centrated on  that  one  baby.  There  are 
times  when  they  believe  they  will  never 
be  able  to  love  as  intensely  again.  But, 
with  the  birth  of  a  second  baby,  comes 
the  miracle  of  the  expanding  heart.  The 
first  child  is  loved  as  intensely  as  be- 
fore. But  the  heart  seems  to  expand  to 
include  the  new  love. 

"Michael  is  a  spirited  child  and  some- 
times requires  a  firm  hand,"  Bobbie 
continues.  "When  he  is  in  a  certain 
mood,  he  can  be  very  stubborn.  He's 
a  good  baby,  but  no  one  would  ever  call 
him  docile.  When  I  put  a  bunch  of 
papers  on  a  table,  he  usually  won't  be 
happy  until  he's  thrown  them  all  down! 
I  try  to  place  most  things  high  and  make 
them  Michael-proof,  but  he  still  gets  at 
table  tops  and  drawers. 

"One  of  the  first  and  worst  argu- 
ments Jack  and  I  ever  had  was  over 
the  problem  of  whether  children  should 
be  spanked.  This  was  even  before  we 
were  married,  when  we  were  taking  a 
course  at  U.S.C.  with  a  protege  of  Dr. 
James  Peterson,  the  marriage  counsel- 
or. One  day,  our  teacher  said  that,  be- 
fore two  people  married,  they  ought  to 
discuss  the  problems  children  would 
bring  and  how  they  were  going  to  dis- 
cipline them.  'Whether  or  not  to  spank 
them  is  up  to  the  individual  parents  to 
decide,'  he  said. 

"Jack  and  I  argued  all  the  way  back 
to  my  sorority  house,  that  night,  on 
whether  to  spank  or  not.  Jack  thought 
a  child  should  be  spanked  when  he  mis- 
behaved. I  thought  not,  because  I  still 
remembered  how  bewildered  and  upset 
I  was,  after  a  spanking  I  got  when  I 
was  seven. 

"I've  since  found  out  how  different 
children  can  be.  Mike's  pediatrician  told 
me,  'You  will  never  over-discipline 
Mike.  He  will  test  you  and  provoke  you 
till  he's  in  college.  He  is  going  to  need 
a  firm  hand  and  guidance  from  his 
father.  Occasionally,  when  I  take  a  swat 
at  Mike,  Jack  says,  'Remember  that 
argument  we  had?'  I  remember — but 
now  I  realize  that  you  can't  lay  down  a 
general  rule  about  spanking  that  will 
apply  to  all  children. 

"To  some  children  you  can  say,  'No, 
no,  no,'  and  that's  enough.  On  a  couple 
of  occasions  when  Mike  was  completely 
unreasonable,  I  have  spanked  him  with 
the  palm  of  my  hand.  It  upset  me  when 
I  laid  hands  on  him,  but  it  didn't  upset 
him  very  much! 

"Mike  is  sometimes  mischievous,  and 
Jack  has  said  many  times  that  it  is  lucky 
he  has  such  a  cute  smile.  But  we  are 
careful  to  keep  him  from  playing  us  off 
against  each  other.  He  tried  this  when 
he  was  only  a  year-and-a-half  old.  He 
was  reaching  for  a  vase.  Jack  said  'No' 
several  times.  Still  looking  Jack  in  the 
eye,  he  grabbed  it.  Jack  gave  him  a 
wallop,  and  he  came  screaming  across 
the  room  to  me.  I  said,  'Daddy  said  no,' 
and  I  wouldn't  pick  him  up. 

"Both  of  us  had  to  cover  our  mouths 
with  our  hands  to  hide  our  smiles, 
amazed  that  a  child  that  age  could  make 
such  a  strong  attempt  to  play  us  off 
against  each  other.  Mike  was  obviously 


communicating  the  idea,  Daddy  has 
been  mean  to  me.  Please,  Mama,  make 
up  for  it." 

Devoted  though  she  is  to  the  children, 
Barbara  has  never  forgotten  Art  and 
Lois  Linkletter's  counsel:  "Never  be- 
come so  absorbed  in  the  children  that 
you  put  your  husband  second  or  third." 

"Whenever  possible,  Lois  has  always 
traveled  with  Art,"  she  points  out. 
"Jack  travels  a  lot  and  I  want  to  go 
with  him.  Whenever  I've  had  to  leave 
Michael,  it  tore  me  apart,  but  I  haven't 
worried  about  Mike  himself,  because  I 
have  always  left  him  in  very  com- 
petent hands. 

"However,  I'll  never  forget  how  I  felt 
when  we  returned  from  a  two-week 
trip  to  Florida,  where  Jack  had  emceed 
a  segment  for  On  The  Go.  Michael,  who 
hadn't  been  able  to  walk  when  we  left, 
met  us  at  the  door  on  his  feet.  He  had 
started   walking  while   we  were   gone, 


and  we  had  missed  the  thrill  of  seeing 
him  take  his  first  steps! 

"I  hate  to  miss  seeing  any  phase  of 
our  children's  development.  I  can  hard- 
ly wait  till  the  children  are  old  enough 
for  us  to  take  them  with  us.  You  see 
things  differently  and  freshly  when  you 
are  with  children.  It  is  wonderful  to 
look  at  a  whole  new  world  through  the 
eyes  of  a  child,  and  I  think  parents 
should  learn  to  enjoy  every  stage  of  a 
child's  life.  Sometimes  we  get  so  im- 
patient for  a  child  to  walk  and  talk.  But 
a  baby  is  a  baby  for  such  a  short  time — 
I  think  it's  great  to  enjoy  their  infancy 
while  we  can." 

It's  obvious  that  Barbara  is  enjoying 
the  babyhood  of  Michael,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  newly-born  Dennis.  And  the 
blissful  smiles  on  both  baby  faces  are 
ample  proof  that  little  Linkletters  will 
always  feel  welcome — even  among 
other  little  Linkletters! 


Garroway' s  Time  Machine 


(Continued  from  page  18) 
pressure  off  Dave,  taping  was  indicated. 
Also,  the  new  and  larger  quarters  al- 
lowed for  more  "props" — things  like 
cars  and  machines,  which  Dave  loves  so 
dearly  but  which  couldn't  be  squeezed 
into  the  smaller  space. 

As  a  result  of  these  changes,  for  a 
year  now,  Dave  has  been  living  in  a 
brand-new  world.  These  days,  Garro- 
way  checks  into  his  office  in  New  York's 
Rockefeller  Center  at  10: 00— and,  if  he 
happens  to  be  a  few  minutes  late,  there's 
no  panic.  He  works  there  until  2:00, 
making  plans  and  decisions  for  upcom- 
ing programs  and  attending  to  the  thou- 
sand-and-one  things  which  go  into  the 
production  of  a  show  like  Today.  Mid- 
town  restaurants  are  apt  to  be  crowded 
and  noisy  and  time-consuming  at  noon, 
so — in  pursuit  of  peace  and  quiet  and 
time-saving — Dave  usually  has  a  sand- 
wich at  his  desk.  For  days  when  he  has 
a  business  luncheon,  he  has  discovered 
a  spot  which  is  uncrowded  and  peaceful 
(and  which  he  refuses  to  mention  by 
name,  so  that  it  will  remain  that  way). 

Shortly  after  2:00,  he  closes  the  door 
to  his  office  for  the  day  and  ambles 
down  to  Studio  3B,  where,  for  the  next 
two  hours,  Today  is  rehearsed.  Prompt- 
ly at  4:30,  the  show  goes  on,  exactly  as 
if  it  were  "live."  Once  it's  on  tape,  noth- 
ing is  edited,  even  goofs  are  allowed  to 
stay  in.  Otherwise,  Dave  thinks,  the 
show  would  lose  its  feeling  of  freshness. 
Thus,  at  6:30,  Dave  is  free.  Free  to 
hustle  back  to  his  house  in  the  East 
Sixties — and  his  family. 

Since  his  marriage  to  the  former 
Pamela  Wilde  in  1956,  Dave's  family  has 
been  growing  like  crazy.  First  there 
was  Michael,  Pam's  son  by  her  previ- 
ous marriage.  Now  eleven,  Mike  is  a 
day  student  at  St.  Bernard's,  a  private 
school  in  New  York,  and  is  usually  off 
and  away  before  Dave  awakens  morn- 
ings. He's  passed  the  wanting-to-be-a- 
fireman-when-he-grows-up  stage,  and 
is  less  interested  in  things  mechanical 
than  is  his  two-and-a-half-year-old 
half-brother. 

David  Cunningham  Garroway  IV  ar- 


rived in  1958  to  carry  on  the  family 
name — and  his  dad's  enthusiasm  for 
automobiles.  Already  he  can  put  in  the 
key,  start  the  motor,  and  push  the  but- 
ton which  opens  the  garage  doors — and 
then  reverse  the  whole  process.  By  the 
time  he  is  five,  Dave  Sr.  grins,  he'll 
probably  have  his  driver's  license. 

Everything  mechanical  interests 
young  Dave  and  everything  within 
reach  gets  his  personal  attention.  Since 
Dave  Sr.  lost  forty  pounds  by  strict 
dieting  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  he  has 
watched  his  weight  carefully  and 
thought  he  was  holding  his  own.  When 
he  went  for  a  check-up  last  spring, 
however,  he  discovered  he'd  gained 
seventeen  pounds.  His  small  son,  inves- 
tigating the  scales  on  the  bathroom 
floor,  had  adjusted  them  to  weigh  ex- 
actly seventeen  pounds  light] 

The  newest  addition  to  the  Garroway 
clan  is  Paris,  Dave's  sixteen-year-old 
daughter.  Up  until  last  spring,  Paris 
had  lived  with  her  mother  in  St.  Louis 
and  spent  her  summers  with  her  dad, 
but  now  she's  become  a  permanent 
member  of  the  household.  She's  en- 
tered Miss  Hewitt's  Classes,  a  swank 
private  school,  and,  if  all  works  out  as 
planned,  will  spend  two  years  there  be- 
fore going  on  to  college.  Paris  is  the 
artistic  type,  interested  in  painting  and 
dress  designing,  along  with  such  teen- 
age enthusiasms  as  boys,  dancing,  and 
tying  up  the  telephone. 

It's  no  wonder  Dave  likes  the  idea  of 
hurrying  home  nights! 

Then,  of  course,  there  are  his  hob- 
bies. As  everyone  who  follows  Today 
knows,  Dave's  an  old-car  fancier,  first 
grade.  Likes  new  ones,  too.  There's  as- 
tronomy, which  has  fascinated  him  since 
he  got  his  first  telescope  at  eleven.  And 
anything  which  involves  electricity. 
Like  his  former  bachelor  quarters,  his 
house  is  fast  becoming  a  push-button 
paradise — at  least,  on  paper. 

For  Dave  has  discovered  that  his  new 
work  schedule  isn't  as  ideal  as  it  seemed 
in  the  blueprint  stage.  "I  still  work  a 
twelve-hour  day,"  he  says,  a  little  rue- 
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Book 


AT  LAST — an  etiquette  book  that  treats 
this  subject  from  a  modern-day  view- 
point. In  this  book  the  famous  hostess  to 
world  celebrities  writes  helpfully  about 
the  correct  thing.  The  bride-to-be,  as 
well  as  the  father  of  the  bride,  will  find 
the  exact  information  they  want  in  the 
fresh  approach  of  this  splendid  book. 
Here  in  clear,  straightforward  language, 
are  the  answers  to  all  your  everyday  eti- 
quette problems.  Here  you  find  important 
suggestions  in  good  manners  in  restau- 
rants— in  church — in  the  theatre — on  the 
street — and  when  you  travel. 
The  price  of  this  book  that  puts  you  at 
ease  no  matter  where  you  are — and  opens 
the  door  to  achievement  and  success — 
is   only   $1.00   and  we   pay  the   postage! 

BARTHOLOMEW  HOUSE,  INC. 

Dept.  WG-1060,  205  E.  42nd  St.,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 
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SKATING  SKIRTS— Roller  or  Ice. 
Complete  Catalog  25c  (applied  to  purchase) 
Quincon  Supplies,  Dept.  V,  Box  422,  Ouincy  69,  Mass. 
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fully,  "and,  actually,  I  don't  see  any 
more  of  my  family  than  I  did  before." 
Take  the  "free-at-6: 30"  bit,  for  ex- 
ample. It's  true,  in  theory-  But,  two 
evenings  each  week,  Dave  has  meetings 
with  the  Today  producers  and  their  as- 
sistants. A  third  evening  is  spent  with 
his  agent.  This  leaves  only  four  nights, 
out  of  seven,  when  he  is  even  theo- 
retically "free"  to  enjoy  dinner  with  his 
family,  spend  some  time  with  the  chil- 
dren, and  then  head  for  his  basement 
workshop  after  they've  been  sent  off  to 
bed.  (And  this  isn't  counting  the  emer- 
gencies which  are  constantly  arising, 
or  the  trips  out  of  town,  or  the  "must" 
appearances  at  business  and  charitable 
affairs,  which  cut  down  his  "free"  time 
—and  his  sleep,  too.  This  summer,  for 
instance,  Today  covered  both  political 
conventions  and  the  schedules,  as 
worked  out  in  advance,  allowed  Garro- 
way  a  maximum  of  three  hours'  sleep 
a  night.) 

At  times  like  these,  Dave  thinks  not 
only  of  his  family  but  of  the  work  pil- 
ing up  in  his  shop.  In  the  planning  stage, 
he  says,  are  at  least  three  years'  jobs — 
and,  by  the  time  they're  finished,  he 
figures  he'll  have  a  new  list,  just  as 
long. 

At  their  beach  house  in  Westhamp- 
ton,  Long  Island,  where  the  Garroways 
spend  summer  weekends,  and  where 
they  vacationed  in  August,  Dave  is 
working  on  an  observatory  to  house  his 
big  (sixteen-inch)  telescope.  By  na- 
ture a  guy  who  perks  up  when  the  sun 
goes  down,  he  has  always  been  inter- 
ested in  star-gazing  but  finds  it  imprac- 
ticable in  the  city,  with  its  haze  and 
smoke. 

For  their  town  house,  a  five-story 
brownstone,  he  has  a  million  plans.  It's 
a  strange  house,  more  than  a  hundred 
feet  deep  but  only  thirteen  feet  wide  in 
front,  and  narrowing  off  to  eight  feet  at 
the  rear,  where  it  adjoins  a  twenty- 
foot-long  garden.  The  street  level  is 
occupied  by  the  garage,  where  Garro- 
way  keeps  the  family  car,  a  1960  T-bird 


— he  had  to  chip  out  the  walls  a  bit  so 
that  he  could  get  the  car  doors  open 
when  it  was  parked  inside.  There,  too, 
are  his  shiny  new  Italian  Ferrari  and 
his  twenty-three-year-old  Jaguar. 

Above  the  garage  are  the  three  floors 
(twelve  rooms)  where  the  family  lives. 
And  below — he  had  to  cut  a  hole  in  the 
garage  floor  to  provide  an  entrance — is 
his  workshop.  And  a  bomb  shelter. 
Dave  doesn't  think  there  will  be  a  war, 
but  he's  prepared.  As  he  says,  "Pam 
spent  the  last  war  in  France.  The  shel- 
ter makes  her  feel  easier." 

For  more  immediate  dangers,  Dave 
has  prepared  just  as  thoroughly.  Lights 
go  on  automatically  outside  the  house 
when  the  sun  goes  down.  A  radar  sys- 
tem has  been  installed  so  that  a  loud 
siren  goes  off  if  anyone  attempts  to  en- 
ter without  a  special  key.  Barbed-wire 
has  been  strung  around  the  roof.  Even 
within,  a  prowler  can  be  spotted  by  an 
electronic  device  which  immediately 
sets  off  the  siren.  (Members  of  the 
family  push  a  button  to  allow  them- 
selves a  certain  number  of  minutes' 
grace  when  they  get  the  urge  to  raid 
the  refrigerator  after  hours.) 

It's  not  surprising  that  Garroway's 
Narroway,  as  a  wag  christened  the 
place,  is  practically  the  only  house  on 
the  block  which  hasn't  been  entered  and 
robbed.  No  fire  is  going  to  break  out, 
undiscovered,  either.  There  is  a  full 
complement  of  fire  extinguishers,  a  hose 
system  which  reaches  to  every  part  of 
the  house,  and  a  siren  which  sounds 
automatically  when  the  temperature  in 
any  spot  reaches  110  degrees. 

On  the  planning  board,  Dave  has  an 
instrument  panel.  Once  it's  finished  and 
installed,  he  will  be  able  to  tell  at  a 
glance  such  things  as  the  flow  of  gas 
and  electricity  within  the  house,  the 
steam  pressure,  and  the  temperature 
inside  and  out.  He's  also  planning  a 
six-way  intercom  system,  so  that,  even 
when  he's  working  in  the  basement, 
he's  not  out  of  touch.  In  a  five-story 
house,  this  is  a  convenience,  but  scarce- 
ly a  luxury. 
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In  the  midst  of  all  these  plans  for  the 
house,  Garroway  hasn't  forgotten  his 
earlier  love — his  cars.  Not  satisfied  with 
the  usual  gasoline  gauge,  he  has  de- 
signed a  clock  dial,  easy  to  read,  which 
will  tell  him  exactly  how  much  fuel 
there  is  in  the  tank,  to  the  fraction  of  a 
gallon.  These  he  wants  to  install  on  his 
three  cars.  He  plans,  too,  to  recalibrate 
the  speedometers  so  they  will  be  as  ac- 
curate as  his  upcoming  fuel  gauges. 
He'd  like  to  re-upholster  his  Jaguar 
(for  the  fourth  time)  in  alligator  skin; 
repaint  the  body;  and,  perhaps,  install 
a  new  engine. 

Dave  has  always  read  madly,  but  he's 
now  begun  turning  out  some  books  of 
his  own.  Prodded  by  his  own  experi- 
ences at  trying  to  keep  children  amused 
on  long  automobile  trips,  he  has  come 
up  with  a  volume  called  "Fun  On 
Wheels,"  124  pages  devoted  to  games 
and  puzzles  which,  he  hopes,  will  make 
for  "peace"  in  family  cars. 

When  it  was  published,  in  June,  two 
more  books  were  in  the  works:  "How 
to  Be  a  Live  American,"  an  anthology 
of  twenty-six  chapters,  each  contribut- 
ed by  an  expert  in  his  own  field  and 
including  such  well-known  folk  as  Ad- 
lai  Stevenson  and  Margaret  Mead.  The 
third  book  is  "a  sort  of  scrapbook  of 
my  life,"  he  says,  and  is  to  be  titled 
"Garroway  At  Large." 

While  he's  added  writing  to  his  long 
list  of  hobbies,  one  of  the  items  he  has 
scratched  permanently  is  racing.  Only 
a  few  years  ago,  he  liked  nothing  better 
than  to  burn  up  the  track  in  one  of  his 
fast  cars.  But  came  the  day  when,  he 
says,  "I  found  myself  going  north  on 
the  track  when  everyone  else  was  goin? 
south.  When  that  happened,  I  retired."' 

A  man  of  such  varied  interests  him- 
self, Dave  wasn't  startled  last  fall  when 
Pam — who'd  been  a  ballet  dancer,  ac- 
tress, radio  commentator,  movie  and  TV 
producer — decided  she'd  like  to  study 
medicine.  She  enrolled  for  the  full 
fifteen-hour  pre-med  course  at  Colum- 
bia University  and,  for  a  time,  she  was 
the  early-bird  in  the  Garroway  house- 
hold, getting  up  to  get  her  homework 
out  of  the  way  before  anyone  else  was 
awake.  She  zipped  through  the  first 
semester  in  good  order,  but  when  she 
was  shunted  into  advanced  courses- 
Chemistry  II,  for  instance,  when  she 
hadn't  yet  had  Chemistry  I — her  en- 
thusiasm began  to  wane.  Though  she 
has  continued  to  take  some  courses,  the 
idea  of  a  degree  has  been  tucked  fur- 
ther and  further  into  the  back  of  her 
mind,  especially  considering  the  day- 
by-day  routine  of  looking  after  two 
houses  and  three  children. 

With  his  lively  family  and  his  ever- 
widening  interests — and  that  long  list 
of  things  to  be  done — Dave  has  wel- 
comed his  new-a-year-ago  work  sched- 
ule with  its  more  normal  and,  theo- 
rectically,  shorter  hours.  He  regrets 
only  that  his  new  world  doesn't  pro- 
vide for  a  forty-eight-hour  day,  or  an 
eight-day  week.  In  his  eight  years  on 
Today,  he  has  seen — and  shown  to  his 
viewers — hundreds  of  new  inventions, 
including  one  which  defies  the  law  of 
gravity.  But  no  one  has  yet  appeared 
with  the  gadget  he  needs  most:  A  fool- 
proof time-stretcher. 


Happily  Ever  After 


(Continued  from  page  43) 
disappointed  them.  Her  efforts  were  fo- 
cused entirely  on  the  creating  of  TV 
illusions  for  children,  or — as  she  puts  it 
— "for  the  young  in  heart,  and  that 
could  go  from  one  to  one  hundred  ..." 

Her  return  to  show  business  has  not 
affected  her  concern  for  family  and 
home.  She  lets  nothing  interfere  with 
the  administration  of  household  affairs. 
Recently,  she  and  young  Charlie  went 
to  Palo  Alto  Yacht  Harbor  on  a  smelt- 
catching  trip.  "Not  a  very  glamorous 
job,"  laughs  Shirley,  "but  important  to 
Charlie.  You  see,  he  figures  on  becom- 
ing a  marine  biologist  and  he  wanted 
to  dissect  a  smelt.  So,  of  course,  Mummy 
goes  with  him.  When  we  got  home,  he 
brought  out  his  microscope  and  we 
went  to  work  trying  to  find  the  brain. 
What  a  chore  that  was — the  thing  was 
so  tiny." 

Charlie's  microscope,  it  might  be  add- 
ed, seems  to  be  just  right  for  his  age, 
being  small  and  not  too  high-powered. 
"Both  my  husband  and  I  feel  that  kids 
ought  to  retain  an  element  of  play  in 
their  research,"  says  Shirley,  "and  ex- 
pensive   laboratory    equipment    would 


make  it  all  too  serious.  This  doesn't 
apply  to  young  geniuses,  of  course,  who 
are  definite  on  their  future  plans  and 
can't  be  slowed  down  in  scientific  activ- 
ity." 

Charlie,  on  his  side,  isn't  sure  as  yet 
in  his  choice  of  career.  He  lapses  from 
science  and  the  making  of  plastic  in- 
sects— among  them,  a  bumblebee  and  a 
house  fly — to  thoughts  of  becoming  a 
G-man.  This  seems  to  be  a  throwback 
to  the  dimpled  darling  of  films  who  is 
now  his  mother.  In  her  heyday,  she,  too, 
was  a  fan  of  the  G-men  and  their  chief, 
J.  Edgar  Hoover.  It  was  one  of  her 
great  joys  to  give  away  her  own  Shir- 
ley Temple  Police  badges  to  visitors  on 
the  20th  Century-Fox  sets.  Among  her 
favorite  recipients  were  Mrs.  Eleanor 
Roosevelt,  H.  G.  Wells,  Noel  Coward, 
and  G-man  Hoover  himself. 

At  present,  none  of  Shirley's  children 
shows  a  strong  bent  for  acting,  although 
they  did  appear  with  her  in  one  episode 
of  her  Storybook,  a  couple  of  years  ago. 
"I'd  rather  they  didn't  get  into  show 
business  as  children,"  Shirley  insists 
quietly.  "They  haven't  been  too  exposed 
to  it,  although  I  probably  will  have 
them  on  the  show  again  this  coming 


"Charlie  has  an  excellent  memory  for 
lines  and  has  been  in  school  plays. 
Lori  is  too  young  as  yet.  Susan,  though 
artistic,  leans  more  to  music.  She  has 
played  the  piano  since  the  age  of  seven 
and  reads  music  well.  That's  something 
I  never  mastered.  When  I  had  to  play 


the  piano  for  a  scene,  I  simply  memo- 
rized the  keys  and  took  it  from  there. 
Susan  is  also  more  gifted  as  a  writer 
than  I  ever  was.  My  leanings  were  to- 
ward comedy,  but  Susan's  attempts  are 
far  more  profound." 

According  to  Shirley,  her  major  rea- 
son for  not  returning  to  the  screen  as  a 
full-time  actress  is  the  children  and  her 
husband.  "I  say,  thank  Heaven  for  tape. 
It  gave  me  a  chance  to  get  three  shows 
done  before  the  series  actually  goes  on 
the  air.  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas 
are  very  important  in  the  Black  home, 
so  this  means  I'll  be  able  to  devote  my 
full  time  to  them  during  the  holidays. 
No  matter  how  successful  the  new  TV 
program  becomes,  this  is  a  rule  I  will 
not  break.  Home  and  the  family  come 
first  and  have  first  claim  on  me  .  .  ." 

Little  Lori,  says  her  mother,  "was 
born  loving  pretty  dresses.  She's  ex- 
tremely feminine,  adores  dolls — she  has 
several  Shirley  Temple  dolls— and 
spends  hours  dressing  them  up  in 
finery.  A  very  independent  child,  she 
struts  around  as  I  did  at  her  age." 

All  the  children,  even  little  Lori,  are 
fond  of  riding,  though  the  Blacks  own 
no  horses — they  simply  have  no  room 
for  them.  When  Shirley  was  growing  up 
in  Brentwood,  she  had  two  ponies, 
"Spunky" — "who  was  smaller  than  I 
was" — and  "Little  Carnation,"  who  was 
quite  large.  Later,  she  had  a  horse.  She 
became  an  excellent  equestrienne  at  an 
early  age  and  loved  to  give  her  horse 
free  rein. 

One  day,  after  a  particularly  spirited 
ride,  her  mother  warned,  "Remember, 
baby,  we  must  be  sane  in  all  things  .  .  ." 
Today,  that  remark  is  the  basis  for 
Shirley's  philosophy  in  dealing  with 
her  own  children.  For  example,  the 
quite  common  problem  of  restricting 
the  use  of  the  TV  set  for  children  is  no 
problem  at  all  with  the  Blacks. 

"I  imagine  each  family  tries  to  han- 
dle this  in  its  own  way,"  says  Shirley. 
"My  way  is  to  get  them  interested  in 
something  equally  exciting,  like  good 
books.  To  forbid  their  watching  a  show 
is  to  give  it  attractions  it  probably 
doesn't  really  have. 

"I'm  sure,  in  my  own  mind,  that  some 
TV  shows  shouldn't  be  shown  to  chil- 
dren, but  I  think  a  sane  approach  to 
this  must  be  made  without  going  to  ex- 
tremes of  censorship.  It's  the  responsi- 
bility of  parents  to  supervise  what  their 
children  may  watch  and  also  to  provide 
equally  interesting  activities  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  those  that  are  not  permissi- 
ble. But  I  feel  children  will  naturally 
gravitate  toward  the  shows  aimed  at 
them,  if  the  more  sordid  ones  aren't 
made  to  seem  glamorous  because  they 
are  forbidden." 

Shirley  and  Charles  Sr.  both  agree 
that  reading  is  perhaps  the  finest  sub- 
stitute for  gangster  and  other  shows  of 
violence.  There  is  no  hobby  so  fascinat- 
ing and  long-lasting  as  the  love  of 
books,  according  to  Shirley,  who  was 
an  avid  reader  as  a  child  and  still  is. 
Both  she  and  her  husband  brought 
their  vast  libraries  of  children's  books 
into  their  Palo  Alto  home. 

"It  was   one   of  the  most  satisfying 
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by  Miss  Linda  Meresco 

"I  wanted  a  business  career  but 
had  no  background  or  training. 
When  a  graduate  recommended 
SPEEDWRITING  shorthand,  I  en- 
rolled for  the  course.  The  day  after 
I  received  my  SPEEDWRITING 
shorthand  diploma,  I  was  hired  for 
my  first  Job  by  a  national  publica- 
tion. SPEEDWRITING  shorthand 
has  certainly'  proved  a  shortcut  to 
a  successful  career  for  me." 
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FOR  SPEED  WITH   ACCURACY  ® 

Over  500,000  men  and  women  have  learned  shorthand 
the  SPEEDWRITING  way  at  home  or  through  class- 
room instruction  in  schools  in  over  400  cities  in  U.S.. 
Canada,  Cuba  and  Hawaii.  Today  they  are  winning 
success  everywhere — in  business,  industry  and  Civil 
Service.  SPEEDWRITING  shorthand  is  easy  to  master 
— yet  it  is  accurate  and  speedy.  120  words  per  minute. 
Age  is  no  obstacle.  Typing  also  available. 
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High  School  at  Home 


No  classes... interesting  spare-time  home  study; 

standard  texts;  credit  for  previous  schooling;  diploma 
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YOU  ARE  WHAT  YOU  EAT 

For  beautiful  hair,  nails,  complexion  and  body  con- 
tour make  sure  your  body  is  well  nourished  with 
plenty  of  the  most  essential  of  all  food  elements. 
PROTEIN.  Super  60  Protein  is  extremely  high  in 
all  the  necessary  tissue  building  ingredients.  It  is 
a  wonderful  reducing  aid  and  is  furnished,  Factory 
to  you,  in  nugget  form,  in  black  walnut,  butter 
pecan  and  butterscotch  flavors.  It  is  DELICIOUS. 
11  oz.  canister  $2.50,  postage  prepaid.  Send  check 
or  M.O.  to  Protein  Products  Company,  #516  Grand 
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Shining,  Radiant  Color! 


The  women  of  Scandinavia  have  always  been  envied 
for  their  glorious  blonde  hair.  Now,  without  tints, 
rinses  or  that  ugly,  bleached  look,  you  can  safely  give 
your  hair  the  radiant,  golden  shine  and  shimmering 
highlights  men  love!  Called  BLONDEX  CREME 
SHAMPOO,  this  famous  Swedish  "beauty-bath, 
made  especially  for  blondes,  contains  lanolin  to  leave         _ 
hair  soft  and  easily  managed  and  "miracle"  ANDIUM         ' 
to  lighten  and  shine  as  it  shampoos.  Washes  away        V 
dingy  film  that  keeps  hair  dark  and  dull-looking—         „ 
gives  it  lovely  lustre  and  nattering  lightness.  Fine  for 
children's  hair,  too!  Get  a  jar  of  BLONDEX  CREME 
SHAMPOO  today  -ae  drug  and  department  stores. 


moments  of  my  life,"  Shirley  smiles,  "to 
learn  that  a  poll  taken  by  public  li- 
braries proved  that  my  Storybook  show 
was  stimulating  the  love  of  reading 
among  children.  Anything  that  gets  a 
child  to  read,  in  this  new  mechanized 
age  of  ours,  is  of  the  utmost  importance. 
To  read  is  to  think  .  .  .  and  the  world 
cries  out  for  people  who  are  informed 
and  not  afraid  of  independent  thought." 

Just  as  she  doesn't  censor — but,  ra- 
ther, supervises — their  TV  selections 
and  the  time  they  spend  at  the  set, 
neither  does  Shirley  dictate  what  her 
children  must  read.  "If  a  home  has  good 
books  in  it,  easy  to  see  and  pick  up,  I 
believe  children  will  be  attracted  to 
them.  Curiosity  is  still  part  of  human 
nature.  And  children  who  discard  good 
books  for  the  cheaper  kind  will  even- 
tually get  bored  with  them  and  turn 
back  to  stories  of  lasting  beauty." 

A  small  crisis  developed  at  the  Black 
home  over  the  lending  of  books.  Susan 
is,  by  nature,  generous  with  her  things 
and  began  the  practice  of  lending  books 
to  her  friends.  Some  of  these  were  spe- 
cial editions,  no  longer  on  the  market. 
Shirley's  set  of  the  "Oz"  series  is  com- 


plete and  hard  to  come  by,  and  there 
are  others  equally  valuable.  When  sev- 
eral books  failed  to  be  returned,  a  rule 
was  laid  down.  Those  of  Susan's  friends 
who  wish  to  read  the  books  may  come 
to  the  house  after  school  and  spend  a 
couple  of  hours  there  reading. 

Unlike  her  Storybook  show,  Shirley's 
new  TV  series  will  feature — besides  the 
traditional  fairytales — some  science 
fiction,  musicals,  and  even  a  couple  of 
swashbucklers.  Her  own  part  in  this 
will  be  to  hostess  all  the  shows  and  star 
in  every  third  one. 

Fan  mail  since  the  debut  of  her  first 
TV  show  has  been  consistently  heavy. 
But,  with  Shirley's  devotion  to  the  du- 
ties of  home,  she  can  answer  only  a  few 
such  letters.  She  no  longer  sends  out 
photographs  as  she  once  did.  When  she 
was  a  child,  two  full-time,  secretaries 
were  employed  to  handle  her  mail, 
which  averaged  5,000  a  week. 

In  her  capacity  as  National  Chairman 
of  the  Multiple  Sclerosis  Foundation, 
Shirley  has  all  she  can  do  to  take  care 
of  her  official  correspondence.  It  is  not 
unusual  for  her  to  sign  150  letters  in  a 
single   mailing    calling   for   volunteers. 


"I  feel  that  people  sense  a  lack  of 
warmth  in  a  rubber  stamp  signature 
and  react  more  sympathetically  to  a 
personally  signed  letter,"  she  points 
out. 

Charitable  work  comes  naturally  to 
Shirley.  As  a  child,  she  toured  for  De- 
fense Bonds  and  war  relief.  As  a  teen- 
ager, she  worked  at  the  Hollywood 
Canteen  and  as  an  assistant  speech 
therapist  at  Orthopedic  Hospital  in  Los 
Angeles.  "I  am  very  much  in  favor  of 
young  people  giving  some  of  their  free 
time  to  helping  others.  They  can  read 
to  the  blind,  drive  the  physically  handi- 
capped, work  in  campaign  drives  for 
money.  The  favor  works  wonders  in 
both  ways,  I  believe,  as  there  is  no  sat- 
isfaction quite  so  rewarding  as  the  feel- 
ing  you've   helped    another." 

Recently,  Shirley  has  also  worked 
five  hours,  one  day  a  week,  as  a  "Pink 
Lady"  at  Palo  Alto  Hospital.  All  in  all, 
the  mature  life  of  Shirley  Temple  is 
like  her  childhood:  It  is  spent  in  bring- 
ing joy,  relaxation  and  wonder  to  a 
much-harassed  world.  A  happy-ever- 
after  ending  that  grows  with  every 
passing  day. 


t<; 


{Continued  from  page  34) 
but  never  dreaming  of  doing  a  regular 
series — until  The  Tab  Hunter  Show 
came  along,  on  NBC -TV.  Pictures  or 
no  pictures,  says  Dick  Clayton,  Tab's 
best  friend  and  personal  manager,  "This 
was  Tab's  biggest  year  to  date — thanks 
to  television.  He  appeared  on  The  Perry 
Como  Show,  The  Steve  Allen  Show, 
The  Pat  Boone  Show  (twice),  and  in 
such  spectaculars  as  'Meet  Me  in  St. 
Louis,'  'Summer  On  Ice'  and  'Ethel 
Merman  on  Broadway.'  Tab  also  made 
'Distress  Area'  for  G.  E.  Theater,  and 
his  memorable  'Portrait  of  a  Murderer' 
enjoyed  a  repeat  performance,  because 
of  public  demand.  He  earned  a  neat 
bundle  this  past  season!" 

What  had  happened  to  Tab's  movie 
career?  Why  were  his  handsome  face 
and  stalwart  figure  conspicuously  miss- 
ing from  the  big  screen  for  a  full  year? 
Tab's  popularity,  personal  and  profes- 
sional, had  retained  full  momentum. 
His  fan  mail  averaged  several  thousand 
letters  a  month.  Requests  for  magazine 
and  newspaper  interviews  actually  in- 
creased. Obviously,  there  had  to  be  a 
good  reason  why  he  wasn't  making 
movies. 

"It's  no  secret  that  I  was  dissatisfied 
with  most  of  those  parts  I  played  at 
Warner  Bros.,"  Tab  levels.  "After  end- 
less hassles  and  suspensions,  I  finally 
managed  to  buy  my  way  out  of  my 
contract.  As  of  January  24,  1959,  I  was 
free  to  accept  any  offer.  But  the  ma- 
jority of  scripts  submitted  to  me  were 
either  uninteresting,  unimaginative,  or 
just  plain  run-of-the-mill.  I  had  al- 
ready played  too  many  smiling  young 
boys — too  many  'Gee,  Dad,  can't  I  have 
the  car  tonight'  parts.  The  time  to 
change  had  come.  I  believed  I  was 
ready  for  deeper  roles.  If  I  couldn't 
work  with  creative  teachers  who  stim- 
ulated my  enthusiasm,  wasn't  it  better 


The  Year  of  the  Hunter 

to  stay  off  the  screen?  I  thought  it  was." 
But  this  didn't  mean  Tab  was  ready 
to  go  all-out  for  TV — even  after  mak- 
ing such  a  hit  in  the  medium.  "Tab 
liked  doing  TV  and,  naturally,  was 
grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  play 
such  a  variety  of  roles,"  Dick  Clayton 
explains.  "However,  until  Tab  con- 
vinces himself  that  something  is  right 
for  him,  he  can't  be  talked  into  doing 
it.  I  thought  he  should  get  established 
in  a  solid  TV  series,  but  he'd  have  no 
part  of  the  idea,  at  first.  Every  time  we 
discussed  the  possibilities — and  there 
were  several  offers — he  had  all  the  an- 
swers." 

I  prefer  to  make  a  good  motion  pic- 
ture," declared  that  determined  indi- 
vidualist. "Anyway,  I  don't  want  to  be 
tied  down  to  a  full-length  series.  You 
know  how  I  love  to  travel  and  how 
much  my  freedom  means  to  me — and 
that  isn't  all.  Television  has  given  me 
wonderful  breaks,  but  there  still  are 
many  things  I  hope  to  do  on  the  screen. 
If  I  just  hold  out  for  a  better  showcase, 
I'm  sure  it  will  come  along." 

What  actually  did  come  along  was  a 
better  showcase  on  TV— The  Tab 
Hunter  Show.  Now  Tab  enthusiasti- 
cally admits,  "I  was  wrong  in  my  think- 
ing. But  each  of  us  creates  his  own 
individual  pattern  and  we  have  to  live 
with  it.  My  friends  have  always  kidded 
me  about  my  stubborn  jawbone  arid  I 
guess  they  are  right.  I'd  even  go  so  far 
as  to  say  I'm  even  a  little  more  stub- 
born these  days.  In  my  defense,  how- 
ever, I've  learned  to  listen  more  to 
others  and  evaluate  their  advice — all 
of  which  is  why  I'm  in  TV  today  and 
loving  every  moment  of  it. 

"Credit  for  planting  the  seed  must  go 
to  Dick  Clayton,  who  is  so  clever  about 
allowing  me  to  formulate  my  own 
mind.  Things  began  coming  into  focus, 


I  think,  when  we  went  to  Australia, 
where  I  made  personal  appearances 
along  with  the  Everly  Brothers.  Tele- 
vision is  extremely  popular  in  Aus- 
tralia— everyone  drops  everything  to 
watch  their  favorite  shows,  and  this  in- 
trigued me.  This  was  when  I  began 
thinking  about  the  far-reaching  areas 
TV  can  touch. 

"Flying  home,  my  mind  toyed  with 
an  idea  and,  when  we  landed  for  re- 
fueling on  the  Fijis,  Dick  and  I  dis- 
cussed it.  I  thought  I  might  like  to  do 
an  adventure  series,  like  traveling  from 
island  to  island  on  a  boat.  Dick  quietly 
reminded  me  that  was  already  being 
done — so  I  turned  my  thoughts  toward 
motion  pictures  again.  Time  passed  and 
I  searched  for  good  scripts  until  I 
finally  had  to  face  the  truth:  The  mo- 
tion picture  industry  wasn't  what  it 
used  to  be.  Fewer  jobs  were  to  be  had, 
because  fewer  pictures  were  being 
made." 

Oscar  night  in  Hollywood  inadvert- 
ently helped  Tab  to  goad  himself  into 
action.  He  rarely  goes  to  cocktail  par- 
ties, but  this  time  he  agreed  to  stop  by 
the  Brown  Derby  festivities  that  pre- 
ceded the  Academy  Awards.  There, 
despite  the  hullabaloo,  he  happened  to 
hear  Walter  Brennan — whom  he  great- 
ly admires — saying:  "My  two  years  in 
television  have  done  more  for  my  ca- 
reer than  the  forty  years  I've  been  in 
motion  pictures!"  Driving  home  that 
night,  Tab  felt  he  needed  no  further 
urging.  The  next  day,  he  got  Dick 
Clayton  on  the  phone.  He  was  ready 
for  a  TV  series,  he  said — if  there  was  a 
TV  series  ready  for  him. 

And  so  the  big  search  began.  While 
they  were  in  New  York  for  a  Pat 
Boone  show,  Dick  Clayton  read  a  script 
one  evening,  then  asked  Tab  to  read  it, 
too.  At  first,  Tab  was  indifferent,  then 
he  couldn't  put  it  down.   "That  script 


was  filled  with  such  light,  fresh  mo- 
ments. The  main  character  was  a  bache- 
lor cartoonist  living  at  Malibu  Beach. 
He  was  a  bit  of  a  'con'  artist,  who  un- 
wittingly got  involved  with  pretty  girls 
and  later  put  all  his  adventures  into 
his  comic  strip.  An  actor  could  never 
get  bored  playing  these  amusing  situa- 
tions, and  I  liked  the  premise.  I  also 
believed  people  want  escapism  today 
and  need  something  to  take  them  away 
from  their  own  serious  problems.  A 
series  based  on  this  format  seemed  to 
have  all  the  ingredients  that  appealed 
to  me.  I  was  real  sold." 

Dick  Clayton  met  with  his  bosses  at 
Famous  Artists  Agency,  and  they  con- 
tacted NBC.  They  talked  in  terms  of 
Tab  owning  fifty  percent  of  his  own 
show,  and  eventually  those  meetings 
paid  off.  The  comic  strip  in  The  Tab 
Hunter  Show  was  called  "Bachelor  At 
Large."  The  pilot  film  was  shot  on  an 
MGM  sound  stage,  then  flown  East — 
where  alternate  sponsors  grabbed  it  up 
on  first  sight. 

"We  needed  a  name  for  my  company, 
which  will  produce  other  pilot  films, 
too,"  Tab  explains.  "Now  that  I'm  also 
in  the  importing  business,  I  wanted  an 
Oriental  name.  The  people  on  our  show 
got  together  and  came  up  with  Shunto 
Productions — at  least  it  sounds  Oriental! 
We  will  shoot  twenty-six  segments  for 
our  first  season's  series,  at  MGM  Stu- 
dios in  Culver  City — and  I  live  'way 
across  town  in  San  Fernando  Valley." 

Originally,  Tab  had  his  eye  and  heart 
set  on  buying  a  hilltop  home  with  a 
magnificent  view.  It  was  too  impracti- 
cal, his  business  managers  insisted. 
What  Tab  needed  was  a  one-story 
place  on  flat  acreage  with  facilities  for 
keeping  his  two  horses. 

"So  I  settled  for  this  shack,"  laughs 
Tab.  "I  call  it  my  home  on  the  range 
and  it  really  was  'early  nothing'  when 
I  moved  in.  Then  I  began  knocking  out 
walls  and  adding  on  rooms.  The  dry, 
unimaginative  yard  was  transformed 
into  a  lush  Japanese  garden,  with  a  fish 
pond  and  pebbled  walks — Mr.  Tani,  my 
Japanese  gardener,  has  brought  it  all 
to  life.  The  over- all  plan  was  to  keep 
my  horses  with  me  and  save  money. 
Then  I  added  a  pool  and  I  traveled  so 
much  that  it  became  a  problem  to  get 
proper  exercise  and  feed  for  my  horses. 
So  now  I  board  them  out  and  have  con- 
verted their  barns  into  poolside  dress- 
ing rooms!" 

The  atmosphere  and  furnishings  of 
the  house  indicate  Tab's  Oriental  in- 
terests. Each  time  he  returns  from  his 
travels,  fabulous  screens,  art  objects 
and  carved  black  sandalwood  furniture 
follow  in  his  wake.  It  was  inevitable 
that  Tab  couldn't  keep  on  buying  Far 
Eastern  things  for  himself,  so  he  suc- 
cumbed to  a  coveted  dream. 

As  Tab  describes  his  latest  project: 
"Two  friends  of  mine — Edward  Stevens, 
a  real  estate  broker,  and  Billy  Widner, 
who  works  for  an  airline — were  in- 
terested in  having  an  outside  business, 
too.  So  we  decided  to  set  up  a  corpora- 
tion and  sell  treasures  imported  from 
the  Orient.  Our  shop — called  Tab 
Hunter's  Far  East — is  in  the  heart  of 
Beverly   Hills,    and   a   very   nice   lady 


runs  it  while  we  work  at  our  regular 
jobs.  We're  in  the  shop  whenever 
there's  time  to  spare,  and  I  plan  to  do 
most  of  the  buying.  Of  course,  I  won't 
be  able  to  take  off  for  Thailand  on  a 
moment's  notice,  but  the  compensations 
make  up  for  it.  Being  'tied  down'  to  a 
TV  series  also  means  that  I  know  when 
I'll  have  a  certain  number  of  free 
months  each  year,  which  enables  me  to 
make  definite  plans  ahead.  I've  never 
been  able  to  do  this  before." 

By  every  indication,  Tab's  life  is  rich 
with  fulfillment.  But  he  is  the  first  to 
tell  of  one  very  important  lack.  "I  was 
twenty-nine  on  the  eleventh  of  July. 
In  the  past,  a  great  deal  has  been  writ- 
ten about  me,  romance  and  marriage. 
Now,  for  the  first  time,  I  can  seriously 
say  I  want  to  get  married.  I  watch  my 
brother  Walt  when  he  brings  his  four 
children  over  and  teaches  them  to 
swim,  and  I  realize  what  I'm  missing. 
However,  I  definitely  am  not  searching 
for  a  wife — if  you  go  out  and  look  for 
something,  somehow  you  don't  find  it. 

"So  many  of  the  women  one  meets 
today  are  too  competitive  and  aggres- 
sive. As  a  rule,  I  date  non-professionals, 
so  I'm  almost  positive  I  will  never 
marry  an  actress.  May  I  quickly  add,  I 
have  nothing  against  actresses.  France 
Nuyen  of  'Suzie  Wong'  fame  is  a  very 
dear  friend,  unpredictable  but  so  en- 
chanting. I'm  devoted  to  Venetia  Ste- 
venson, and  Tuesday  Weld,  too. 

"But,  for  me,  a  wife  shouldn't  be 
someone  who  is  floating  around  the 
country,  or  the  world,  making  a  pic- 
ture. What  I  want  and  need  is  the  type 
of  woman  who  makes  you  feel  more 
complete  as  a  human  being  when  you 
are  with  her.  I've  always  tried  to  keep 
my  personal  life  completely  separate 
from  business — or,  if  you  will,  'Holly- 
wood.' I  don't  believe  a  man  should 
constantly  live  with  his  work.  He 
should,  I  think,  do  his  job  well  and 
leave  it  behind  him  when  he  goes 
home." 

As  luck  and  fate  would  have  it,  be- 
fore Tab  started  his  TV  series,  Para- 
mount wanted  him  for  "Pleasure  of  His 
Company."  He  eagerly  accepted  the 
comparatively  small  role,  because  it 
was  in  a  top  production  and  also  af- 
forded him  the  opportunity  to  work 
with  a  certain  perfectionist  named  Fred 
Astaire.  "Fred  Astaire  may  go  through 
hell  inwardly  when  he  works.  This  I 
wouldn't  know,"  says  Tab.  "But  I  do 
know  what  happens  when  he  performs. 
The  results  are  so  smooth  and  effort- 
less. But  I'm  sure  this  great  accom- 
plishment can  only  come  from  many 
years  of  hard  work,  discipline  and  dedi- 
cation. 

"Now,  it  may  be  an  odd-sounding 
comparison,  but — in  many  respects — 
Fred  Astaire's  standards  are  remindful 
of  my  new-found  friends  in  the  Orient. 
They  all  know  who  they  are,  where 
they  are  going — and  it  is  all  done 
quietly,  step-by-step-by-step.  The  Ori- 
ental mind  finds  great  love  and  peace 
in  the  simplest  of  things  and  each  in- 
dividual reflects  such  great  serenity. 
If  it  isn't  too  much  to  ask,  I  hope  a  bit 
of  it  is  beginning  to  brush  off  on  me. 
Please — the  good  Lord  willing!" 


Good-Bye 
Corns! 


Corns,  Sore  Toes 


Pain  Stops  in  a  Jiffy... Corns  and 
Callouses  Speedily  Removed 

No  other  method  acts  like  Dr.  Scholl's  Zino- 
pads.  Pain  starts  going  the  instant  you 
apply  them.  Used  at  first  sign  of  sore  toes, 
Zino-pads  stop  corns  before  they  can  develop. 
The  separate  Medications  included  remove 
corns,  callouses  one  of  the  quickest  ways 
known  to  medical  science. Water-repellemVrdo 
not  come  off  in  bath.  Insist  on  Dr.  Scholl's. 


D-Scholls  lino-pads 


LOOSE  FALSE  TEETH 

RELINED  AND  TIGHTENED  AT  HOME  $1.00 

NEWLY  IMPROVED  DENOEX  RELINER.  a  plastic, 
builds  up  (refits)  loose  upper  and  lower  dentures. 
Really  makes  them  fit  as  they  should  without  using 
Easily  applied.  No  heating  required.  Brush 
it  on  and  wear  your  plates  while  it  sets.  It  adheres 
to  the  plates  only  and  makes  a  comfortable,  smooth 
and  durable  surface  that  can  be  washed  and  scrub- 
bed. Each  application  lasts  for  months.  Not  a 
powder  or  wax  Contains  no  rubber  or  gum.  Neutral 
pinkcolor.  Sold  on  MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE.  Not  sold  in  stores.  Proved 
by  15  years  of  Consumer  Use.  Send  $1.00  plus  lOt  handling  charge 
(stamps  or  coin).        DENDEX   COMPANY,  DEPT.  77-V 
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Money  Back  Guaranteed 
Just  send  your 
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(Continued  from  page  50) 
whether  he  is  still  a  bachelor  in  real  life. 
(He  isn't!)  Probably  none  of  them  sus- 
pects that  the  talents  they  see  on  their 
TV  screen  are  only  part  of  Richard's 
unusual  background. 

A  mathematical  prodigy  while  still 
in  his  teens  (when  he  deserted  a  career 
as  child  actor  to  concentrate  on  col- 
lege), he  got  a  bachelor's  degree  in  the 
liberal  arts  from  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago when  he  was  seventeen.  His  forte 
was  symbolic  logic,  a  branch  of  pure 
mathematics.  (Later,  he  taught  algebra 
and  calculus  at  Columbia  University  in 
New  York.)  At  eighteen,  he  got  another 
degree,  a  B.S.  in  atomic  structure,  at 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  where  he 
lectured  on  physics  while  accumulating 
credits  for  a  Ph.D.  in  mathematics. 

He  is  a  stock-market  enthusiast — his 
father  was  a  stockbroker,  so  he  gravi- 
tated toward  it  naturally — and  he  ap- 
proaches the  subject  from  a  strictly 
mathematical  standpoint.  His  friends 
are  now  beginning  to  come  to  him  for 
advice,  a  sure  sign  of  success.  He  has 
written  TV  semi-documentary  films, 
has  produced  and  directed  for  tele- 
vision, is  now  stage-managing  a  forth- 
coming off-Broadway  show  (strictly  as 
a  sideline  to  his  acting  job). 

As  a  bridge  player,  he  has  partici- 
pated in  such  events  as  the  Vanderbilt 
Cup  matches,  the  American  Singles 
Championships,  and  the  Eastern  United 
States  tournaments.  In  the  Navy,  he 
was  a  flyweight  amateur  boxer.  And, 
as  if  all  this  weren't  enough,  he's  a 
musician  (his  mother  was  a  concert 
violinist,  had  her  own  radio  program 
in  Chicago  in  the  1920s).  He  plays  the 
recorder,  does  duets  with  his  charming 
wife  Susie,  the  former  Suzanne  Herz— 
a  blue-eyed,  ninety-pound,  dynamic 
girl  with  cropped  black  hair  who  looks 
as  if  she  should  be  a  dancer  but  is  an 
artist  who  specializes  in  package  design. 
Susie,  a  pianist,  became  so  entranced 
when  she  first  heard  Richard  play  the 
recorder  that  she  immediately  bought 
one  so  they  could  play  duets. 

They  met  in  June,  1955,  at  the  adver- 
tising agency  where  Richard,  having 
thought  he  was  giving  up  acting,  had 
become  director  of  programing.  They 
were  married  just  six  months  later,  on 
December  10.  Susie  had  also  switched 
careers,  thinking  that  agency  work 
might  be  more  glamorous  than  art,  but 
was  on  leave  of  absence  when  he  joined 
the  agency  as  a  junior  executive.  When 
she  returned,  he  was  going  full  tilt  and 
she  had  occasion  to  consult  him  over 
the  telephone.  "I  found  an  immediate 
excuse  to  get  into  his  office  and  check 
on  this  man  with  the  wonderful  voice!" 

He  insists  it  wasn't  love  at  first  sight: 

"It  took  at  least  ten  or  fifteen  minutes." 

Her  comment  is:    "That's  about  twice 

as  long  as  it  took  me."  For  their  first 

date,  they  went  to  a  little  street  fair 

in  the  Italian  section  of  Greenwich  Vil- 

T    lage.  Now  they  go  back  each  June — 

v    "because    that's    where    we    really    fell 

R     in  love." 

At  first,  Susie  didn't  know  he  had 
been  an  actor.   Actually,   Richard  had 


Honeymoon  Deferred 

started  when  he  was  about  ten.  The 
family  moved  out  to  Hollywood  from 
Chicago  when  Richard's  young  sister, 
then  five,  was  chosen  to  play  Patricia 
in  the  movie,  "The  Great  Ziegfeld." 

"I  couldn't  bear  to  be  excelled  by 
my  little  sister,"  he  grins.  "I  begged 
to  be  allowed  to  act,  too,  did  bits  in 
about  twelve  pictures — some  still  on 
the  late  and  late,  late  shows — and  con- 
sidered myself  a  complete  failure.  When 
we  moved  back  to  Chicago  about  a  year 
later,  a  family  friend  who  was  directing 
the  already  successful  Ma  Perkins  gave 
me  an  audition,  and  my  first  x-adio  job." 

Irna  Phillips,  brilliant  writer  and  cre- 
ator of  As  The  World  Turns,  was  then 
writing  radio  serials  which  were  broad- 
cast out  of  Chicago.  Richard  began  to 
work  for  her  when  he  was  eleven.  He 
did  a  boy's  role  in  The  Road  of  Life, 
and  other  important  shows.  Years  later, 
when  Miss  Phillips  first  formed  the 
idea  of  the  Hughes  family  for  As  The 
World  Turns,  and  conceived  the  part 
of  Donald  Hughes,  she  told  Richard  she 
had  him  in  mind  for  it  all  the  time. 

But,  before  this  happened,  there  were 
three  interludes  in  his  life  as  an  actor. 
First,  when  he  decided  to  concentrate 
only  on  his  college  work  and  got  his 
B.A.,  after  seventeen  months,  at  the 
age  of  seventeen. 

The  second  interlude  was  his  Navy 
enlistment  during  the  war,  for  three 
years.  He  is  now  in  the  U.S.  Naval  Re- 
serve, with  the  rank  of  lieutenant  senior 
grade.  The  third  was  his  advertising 
agency  period.  When  the  agency  sud- 
denly decided  to  close,  Richard  went 
back  to  acting — strictly  "temporarily," 
to  keep  body  and  soul  together — while 
he  searched  for  another  agency  job. 

He  approached  Ted  Corday,  execu- 
tive director  of  As  The  World  Turns. 
Ted  told  him  that  Irna  Phillips  very 
much  wanted  him  for  the  part  of  Don- 
ald Hughes  in  the  show  that  was  about 
to  go  on  the  air  and  had  been  disap- 
pointed to  learn  he  was  no  longer  act- 
ing. Mr.  Corday  telephoned  Miss  Phil- 
lips in  Chicago.  Everyone  was  delighted 
at  this  new  turn  of  events.  No  one  more 
so  than  Richard  Holland.' 

"It's  a  challenge  to  play  a  rounded 
character  like  Donald,"  he  says.  "I  be- 
lieve that  Irna  is  the  most  listened-to 
writer  in  history,  because  she  creates 
three-dimensional  people  in  real-life 
situations.  Donald  isn't  a  'good'  young 
man  or  a  'bad'  young  man,  but  a  very 
human  young  man.  Like  most  people 
his  age,  he  is  willful  and  stubborn  at 
times — understanding  and  tender  at 
others.  And,  occasionally,  far  more  ro- 
mantic than  one  would  expect  of  such 
a  serious  young  lawyer." 

The  Hollands  have  a  small  apartment 
in  Greenwich  Village,  from  which  they 
escape  on  such  weekends  as  they  can 
to  a  beach  community  on  the  ocean  at 
Fire  Island.  At  home,  they  both  like 
to  cook.  She's  the  official  chef,  but  he 
does  some  of  the  specialty  dishes.  They 
love  exotic  foods  and  can  indulge  in 
them,  because  they  are  both  dynamos 
of  activity,  who  have  to  fight  to  keep 
on  the  few  pounds  they  struggle  for. 


First  impression  of  their  home  is  of 
many  books,  lining  one  full  wall  of 
the  living  room.  And  of  a  generally  un- 
cluttered air.  This  last  amuses  them. 
"Thanks  only  to  the  woman  who  does 
our  cleaning,"  Susie  confesses.  "Not  to 
either  of  us.  Richard  has  the  most  or- 
derly mind  I  ever  knew — and  the  most 
disorderly  possessions."  It's  true.  His 
desk,  set  in  the  corner  of  her  home 
studio,  is  a  mountainous  swirl  of  papers 
and  scripts  and  other  impedimenta. 
Only  he  knows  under  which  pile  can 
be  found  which  bit  of  something  he  is 
looking  for.  And  through  it  all,  un- 
critical and  a  little  aloof,  roams  the 
third  member  of  their  household.  The 
one  Richard  describes  as  "our  some- 
what elderly  lady  cat,  'Victor,'  who 
was  named  before  we  realized  she  was 
a  lady." 

When  Richard  is  on  the  show  for 
several  days  running,  as  he  often  is, 
the  work  schedule  is  tough.  A  typical 
day  finds  him  up  at  6:30,  hurrying  to 
his  TV  rehearsals,  which  begin  about 
7:30  and  continue,  except  for  coffee 
breaks,  until  the  show  goes  on  the  air 
at  1:30  in  the  afternoon.  They're  off  the 
air  at  2:00,  have  thirty  minutes  to 
change  and  remove  make-up  and  grab 
a  sandwich,  and  rehearse  again  until 
it's  time  to  go  home  to  dinner. 

"Susie  has  a  cool  drink  waiting  when 
I  get  there,  no  matter  how  busy  her  day 
has  been.  We  have  dinner.  I  study  the 
dialogue  for  the  next  day — there  can  be 
as  many  as  thirty-five  pages  to  learn. 
Susie  holds  script,  cues  me.  We  get 
to  bed  very  late,  have  five  or  six  hours 
of  sleep,  and  suddenly  it's  6:30  again 
and  time  to  start  all  over." 

On  his  days  off,  he  rests  up — when 
he  isn't  working  just  as  hard  at  some- 
thing else.  On  his  nights  off,  they  may 
be  involved  in  a  bridge  game.  Susie, 
admittedly  not  a  good  player  by  his 
standards,  doesn't  resent  criticism.  "He's 
an  expert,  and  I'm  not,  so  I  don't  take 
criticism  personally." 

In  spite  of  his  enormous  drive,  his 
need  to  know  about  and  to  do  as  many 
different  things  as  he  possibly  can,  his 
wife  says  Richard  is  an  easy  man  to 
have  around  and  to  live  with.  "Because 
he  has  a  wonderful  sense  of  humor," 
she  thinks.  And  maybe  because,  in  his 
own  words,  he  is  "in  the  enviable  posi- 
tion of  doing  something  both  challeng- 
ing and  rewarding" — referring  to  his 
part  in  As  The  World  Turns. 

There  is  only  one  thing  they  feel  they 
have  missed,  at  least  so  far.  When  they 
were  married,  there  was  a  church  wed- 
ding— but  no  time  for  a  honeymoon. 
"Richard  had  ten  radio  shows  and  ten 
TV  shows  at  the  time — five  of  each  be- 
fore the  wedding,  and  five  of  each  right 
after.  We  spent  the  'honeymoon'  learn- 
ing his  lines.  I  held  script.  And  we  have 
never  had  time  for  a  real  one  since." 
"We  still  have  that  to  look  forward 
to.  Anyhow,  honeymoons  shouldn't  be 
wasted  on  the  young,"  laughs  Richard, 
a  serious  young  man  with  a  saving 
sense  of  humor,  who — out  of  a  multi- 
tude of  talents — has  found  the  one  thing 
he  most  wants  to  do. 
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9481 — Suit  or  separates — smart  together 
or  going  separate  ways.  Printed  Pattern 
in  Half  Sizes  12%-22%.  Size  16y2  jacket 
and  skirt:  3  yards  45-inch  fabric;  blouse 
l'/8      yards      35-inch.     State      size.      35<f 

9196 — Step-in  casual  with  softly  styled 
neckline,  tab  and  bow.  Printed  Pattern 
in  Half  Sizes  1414-24%.  Size  16%  takes 
3ss   yards  39-inch  fabric.    State  size.    50r 
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4617 — V-shaped  yoke,  stand-up  collar 
give  style  to  this  pretty  fashion.  Printed 
Pattern  in  Misses'  Sizes  12-20;  40.  Size  16 
takes  4%  yards  45-inch  fabric.  State  size. 

4857 — Travel  smartly  to  school  or  office 
in  this  vest  and  skirt  costume.  Printed 
Pattern  in  Misses'  Sizes  12-20.  All  given 
sizes  take  1  yard  54-inch  fabric  for 
vest,    1    yard    for    skirt.    State    size.    50c 

4981 — Apron  bonanza.  Whip  up  all  3 
styles  for  yourself,  for  gifts.  Trim  with 
ruffles,  buttons,  binding.  Printed  Pattern 
in  Misses'  Medium  Size  only.  Each  takes 
1  yard  35-inch.    35^ 


INITIAL    and    FRIENDSHIP    RING 

STYLE  YOUR  OWN  RING— order  this  new,  swirling  beauty 

with  your  own  initials  ...  OR  with  your  initials  on  one 

tier  and  his  on  the  other  ...  OR  with  your  first  name  and 

his  first  name. 

It's  the  newest  thing   in  the  newest   jewelry  style!    Either 

gold  or  silver  plate.  They're  engraved  in  beautiful  script  .  .  . 

designed  to  make  fingers  and  hands  look  gracefully  beautiful. 

Get  them  for  all  your  friends  with  their  initials.   A  great 

gift  idea. 

Only  $1   per  ring  (plus  25<  handling).  Sorry,  no  C.O.D.'s 
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Easy  to  use  Viscose  Applications  may 
heal  many  old  leg  sores  due  to  venous 
congestion  of  varicose  veins,  leg  swell- 
ing or  injuries.  Send  today  for  a  FREE 
BOOK  and  No-Cost-For-Trial-plan. 
R.  G.  VISCOSE  COMPANY  . 
140  N.  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago  2.  Illinois 
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Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 
New  Way  Without  Surgery 
Stops  Itch -Relieves  Pain 

For  the  first  time  science  has  found  a 
new  healing  substance  with  the  astonishing 
ability  to  shrink  hemorrhoids  and  to  relieve 
pain  —  without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently  relieving 
pain, actual  reduction  (shrinkage)  took  place. 

Most  amazing  of  all  — results  were  so 
thorough  that  sufferers  made  astonishing 
statements  like  "Piles  have  ceased  to  be  a 
problem!" 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  substance 
(Bio-Dyne*)  — discovery  of  a  world-famous 
research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in  sup- 
pository or  ointment  form  under  the  name 
Preparation  H.*  Ask  for  it  at  all  drug  count- 
ers—money back  guarantee.      *Re«.  u.s.  Pat.  oh 


(Continued  from  page  44) 
booked  to  sing  in  Australia,  my  music 
conductor,   Al  Lerner,   and  I  had  de- 
cided to  take  our  wives  along  and  do 
the  Grand  Tour. 

My  anticipation  was  tempered  by 
some  concern  for  Colleen.  She  had 
been  feeling  fine  until  she  began  the 
series  of  inoculations  necessary  before 
foreign  travel.  Then,  suddenly,  she 
couldn't  keep  even  water  down.  Just 
that  morning,  she  had  taken  her  tem- 
perature and,  in  a  burst  of  anger — rare 
for  her — she  had  flung  the  thermom- 
eter against  the  wall  and  announced, 
"That  darned  smallpox  shot  is  poison- 
ing me.  When  I  go  back  to  the  doctor 
this  morning,  I'm  certainly  going  to 
have  something  to  say.  .  ." 

She  had  also  agreed  to  bring  my 
show  clothes  from  the  cleaners  to  the 
studio,  and  she  was  late.  Waiting  for 
her,  I  opened  the  telegram.  My  eyes 
popped.  It  read:  "You  are  going  to 
become  a  father.  How  about  that? 
Love,  Colleen." 

I  make  no  boasts  about  being  a  cool, 
calm  character,  but  I  do  have  a  certain 
amount  of  stamina.  In  Korea,  I  did 
what  I  had  to  do  without  being  a  no- 
ticeable nuisance  to  the  guys  next  to 
me.  I  even  sang  a  little.  Still  plunking 
my  guitar,  I  sweated  out  my  boring 
terminal  service  back  in  the  United 
States.  Singing  had  been  a  solace  when 
my  father  drowned.  And,  when  Ralph 
Edwards  surprised  me  on  This  Is  Your 
Life,  lifting  my  voice  had  helped  me 
collect  my  wits. 

But,  that  day,  I  broke  up.  When 
Colleen  finally  blew  into  my  dressing 
room  and  airily  announced,  "The  rab- 
bit says  we're  going  to  have  a  baby," 
I  was  flopped  out  on  the  couch,  gulp- 
ing hot  soup  and  iced  Cokes,  torn  by 
a  personal  tug-of-war  of  hope,  happi- 
ness and  stone-cold  terror.  Like  Col- 
leen, I  wanted  that  baby  more  than 
anything  in  the  world.  But  I  also 
wanted  my  Colleen,  and  I  knew  the 
danger  involved. 

The  origin  of  that  danger  was  Col- 
leen's automobile  accident,  years  ago. 
After  the  Army,  I  returned  to  my 
hometown,  Camas,  Washington,  and 
learned  that  Colleen  McClatchey  was 
home,  too,  on  vacation.  Her  discovery 
by  Hollywood  had  been  unusual.  After 
high  school,  she  worked  as  a  dental 
technician  and  was  a  volunteer  at  our 
local  veterans'  hospital.  There,  the  war 
hero  and  motion-picture  actor,  Audie 
Murphy,  noted  her  beauty  and  her 
sweetness     and     got     her     a     contract 


And  for  My  Love,  A  Baby 

with  Universal-International  Pictures. 

Naturally,  I  couldn't  overlook  my 
old  schoolmate,  now  our  town's  most 
glorious  glamour  girl.  Before  I  took 
off  for  my  first  singing  engagement  at 
a  little  seaside  joint,  we  had  one  date. 
I  fell  totally  in  love. 

When  I  returned  home  a  couple  of 
weeks  later,  my  first  question  to  my 
family  was:  "Is  Colleen  still  in  town?" 
And  they  gave  me  the  tragic  news. 
While  driving  through  a  fog,  one  of  our 
friends  had  hit  a  car  parked  crosswise 
on  the  highway.  Colleen  smashed  into 
the  windshield.  Her  face  was  crushed. 
Her  internal  injuries  were  critical. 

After  the  first  series  of  operations 
was  completed,  she  left  the  hospital 
wearing  a  facial  mask.  She  wouldn't 
let  anyone  visit  her.  I  insisted  I  wasn't 
just  "anyone."  Some  months  later,  we 
were  married.  I  had  to  borrow  the 
money  to  buy  the  license. 

.Because  of  my  love  for  Colleen,  I 
just  had  to  make  it  as  a  singer.  Plastic 
surgery  restored  her  beauty,  but  the 
internal  injuries  could  be  corrected 
only  by  one  operation  after  another. 
How  anyone  can  endure  as  much  pain 
as  Colleen  has,  without  becoming  a 
whiner  or  a  martyr,  can  only  be  ex- 
plained by  God's  grace  and  her  faith 
in  Him. 

She  has  steadfastly  believed  in  me, 
too.  Even  when  we  were  broke,  she 
would  say,  "You  love  your  folk  songs, 
you  sing  them  well,  and  people  like 
to  hear  you.  We'll  make  it.  We'll  have 
a  good  home  and  we'll  have  a  family, 
too." 

To  make  that  dream  come  true,  Col- 
leen worked  right  beside  me.  She  was 
secretary,  bookkeeper,  valet,  public 
relations  gal  and,  most  of  all,  in- 
spiration. 

When  our  family  didn't  start  during 
the  first  years  of  our  marriage,  we  tried 
to  adopt  a  child.  It  was  a  blow  when 
we  could  not  qualify.  We  hadn't  lived 
in  California  four  years.  We  didn't 
then  own  our  own  home.  I  was  away 
too  much. 

Disappointed  though  we  were,  we 
understood  that  the  social  agency  had 
to  be  careful.  But,  as  Colleen  said, 
after  we  had  attended  a  few  meetings 
for  adoptive  parents,  "I  just  have  a 
feeling  that  God  is  more  willing  to 
gamble  than  a  social  agency  is.  Some- 
day, we'll  have  our  own  baby." 

I  can  wonder  at  our  attitude  now. 
Almost  in  the  same  matter-of-fact  way 
we  would  prepare  for  a  big  show,  we 
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began  to  get  ready  for  that  baby.  We 
built  our  own  home  near  Los  Angeles. 
We  also  started  taking  tests.  If  there 
is  a  single  remaining  examination  for 
fertility,  health  and  even  emotional 
stability  that  Colleen  and  I  haven't  had, 
it  is  because  it  was  invented  after  we 
finished  our  battery  of  tests.  The  ver- 
dict was  that  we  were  capable  of  hav- 
ing children  but,  because  of  Colleen's 
old  injuries,  it  might  be  precarious. 

We  got  a  sample  of  just  how  pre- 
carious it  was  just  before  my  NBC 
series  opened  in  New  York.  It  was  a 
period  of  great  strain.  First,  Colleen 
had  to  have  thirteen  cysts  removed 
from  her  spine,  again  the  result  of  that 
accident.  As  soon  as  she  got  out  of 
the  hospital,  she  overworked,  helping 
Ralph  Edwards'  crew  spring  their  sur- 
prise on  me.  The  day  before  we  were 
to  fly  East,  our  friend,  singer  Buddy 
Holly,  was  killed  in  a  plane  crash. 
When  we  landed,  Colleen  collapsed. 
The  doctor  told  us  she  had  lost  a  baby. 

Sick  as  she  was,  Colleen  tried  to  take 
it  lightly.  She  said,  "I  wasn't  even 
sure  there  was  one.  It's  a  comfort  to 
know  I  can  get  pregnant."  To  me,  she 
said — and  her  smile  was  impish — "Just 
wait  until  this  season  is  over  and  we 
get  back  to  our  own  house  in  Cali- 
fornia. .  .  ." 

But  now  the  baby,  our  baby-to-be, 
was  already  on  the  way.  It  would  go 
back  to  California  with  us.  That's  why 
I  broke  up  and  did  the  chills-and-fever 
routine  in  my  dressing  room.  I  wished 
for  a  magic  carpet  to  transport  Colleen 
safely  over  those  thousands  of  miles. 
I  started  to  pray  her  home.  And  those 
prayers  were  answered.  She  didn't 
have  even  a  flutter  during  our  plane 
trip. 

Then  began  the  longest  months  of 
our  lives.  The  medical  details  of  what 
happened  could  better  be  told  by  our 
team  of  doctors  in  some  scientific  pub- 
lication. I  can  only  tell  about  our 
crises.  Some  were  bad.  At  least  one 
was  funny. 

The  first  was  resolved  by  a  medical 
miracle.  Colleen  developed  abdominal 
tumors.  The  doctors  operated,  removed 
them,  and  saved  the  baby. 

The  second  crisis  came  in  January. 
During  it,  I  behaved  like  a  character 
in  a  "Doctor  Kildare"  movie.  The  flu 
epidemic  was  on.  Watching  television 
one  night,  I  started  turning  green 
around  the  gills  while  things  went 
black  before  my  eyes.  I  was  too  far 
gone  in  my  own  misery  to  notice  Col- 
leen until  she  shook  my  arm  and  said, 
"I  think  you'd  better  call  the  doctor." 

I  swam  back  to  half-consciousness 
and  moaned,  "I'll  be  all  right." 

Bless  my  girl's  sense  of  humor.  Drily, 
she  said,  "I  think  you'll  live,  but  some- 
thing has  happened  to  me.  The  baby 
is  coming." 

I  came  wide  awake,  but  I  can't  say  I 
came  to  my  senses.  With  that  flu  cook- 
ing in  my  head,  I  didn't  know  what  I 
was  doing.  Colleen  says  I  ran  for  the 
kitchen  yelling,  "Boil  some  water.  Get 
extra  blankets.  Call  the  neighbors. 
The  baby  is  coming  .  .  .  and  I'm  pass- 
ing out." 


Laughing  so  hard  that  tears  ran 
down  her  face,  Colleen  brought  me 
around.  "Just  phone  the  doctor,  Jim- 
mie.  He'll  take  me  to  the  hospital. 
And  give  you  a  flu  shot." 

Colleen  describes  the  next  period  as 
"the  time  I  became  the  laughing  stock 
of  the  maternity  ward."  The  doctors 
used  every  known  scientific  means — 
and  some  that  were  just  plain  old- 
fashioned  practical — to  hold  back  the 
birth.  They  succeeded,  but  the  alarms 
recurred.  We  lost  count  of  the  number 
of  times  Colleen  was  in  and  out  of  the 
hospital. 

I  worried  about  Colleen,  but  Colleen 
worried  only  about  the  baby.  One  of 
our  good  doctors  found  a  way  to  re- 
assure her.  I  came  in  one  day  to  see 
a  glowing,  contented  look  on  her  face. 
She  held  a  stethoscope  on  her  tummy. 
The  listening  posts  were  in  her  ears. 
"See,"  she  said  triumphantly,  "the 
doctor  rigged  an  extra-long  tube  on 
this  gadget  so  that  I  can  hear  the  baby's 
heartbeat." 

The  next  crisis  was  all  mine,  and 
I'll  never  live  it  down.  Tennessee  Ernie 
Ford  won't  let  me.  The  night  before  I 
was  to  go  on  his  show,  Colleen  was 
again  back  in  the  hospital.  We  had 
had  a  rain.  The  air  was  fresh  and  I 
left  the  terrace  door  open  to  enjoy  it. 
It  was  chilly.  I  was  lonesome.  I  didn't 
have  the  heart  to  object  when  our 
three  poodles,  "BiVi,"  "Honeycomb" 
and  Honeycomb's  new  pup,  "Willy," 
climbed  on  the  foot  of  my  bed.  We 
all  went  to  sleep. 

The  movement  of  the  three  dogs 
awakened  me.  I  switched  on  a  night 
light.  There  they  sat,  lined  up  like 
the  hear-no-evil  monkeys,  heads 
swinging  back  and  forth  in  perfect 
rhythm.  From  under  the  dresser,  I 
heard  a  scratching.  Cautiously,  I 
peeked.  I  saw  black  fur  and  that  un- 
mistakable white  streak.    A  skunk. 

I  beat  a  Korea-style  retreat.  With 
the  dogs  in  my  arms,  I  inched  toward 
the  door.  BiVi  and  Honeycomb  agreed 
with  my  strategy,  but  that  pup,  Willy, 
leaped  from  my  arms  and  attacked.  I 
threw  the  other  two  to  safety  and 
grabbed  for  Willy  just  as  the  skunk 
let  go. 

From  then  until  rehearsal,  I  scrubbed 
myself  and  I  scrubbed  Willy,  some- 
times under  the  same  shower.  I  used 
vinegar,  soap,  household  deodorant  and 
Colleen's  best  bath  salts.  I  thought  I 
smelled  better.  But,  when  I  approached 
Ernie,  he  tilted  that  pug  nose  of  his 
into  the  air,  sniffed  and  yelled,  "Man, 
how  did  you  get  skunked?" 

When  I  visited  Colleen,  I  was  re- 
minded that  she,  too,  grew  up  in  our 
small  town.  I  wanted  sympathy.  In- 
stead, I  got  ribbed.  And  it's  the  only 
time  she  has  ever  sent  me  away  from 
her.  She  said,  "Darling,  do  go  home 
and  scrub  some  more."  And,  as  an 
afterthought,  "For  the  sake  of  the 
other  patients.  I'm  afraid  you're  stink- 
ing up  the  hospital." 

Perhaps  if  I  had  stayed  a  little 
longer  or  if  she  had  laughed  a  little 
harder,  our  next  worry  might  have 
been  resolved.  As  it  turned  out,  we're 
glad  we  suffered  through  it.  Colleen 
had    started    a    count-down.    "Twenty 


more  days,  nineteen  days  .  .  ."  but  she 
got  to  zero  and  zero-minus-several, 
and  that  baby — who  earlier  had  tried 
so  hard  to  get  into  the  world  ahead  of 
time — was  apparently  missing  its  en- 
trance cue. 

At  last,  the  doctors  risked  an  x-ray. 
And  we  all  took  a  refresher  course  in 
counting.  The  plates  revealed  that  the 
baby  was  perfectly  formed  and  right 
on  schedule  in  development.  It  was  us 
adults  who  had  made  an  error  in  read- 
ing the  calendar. 

And  it  was  then  I  had  to  tell  Colleen, 
"Honey,  I  hate  to  leave  you,  but  I've 
got  to  accept  that  booking  ..."  I  had 
taken  six  weeks  off  to  be  with  her,  but 
the  bank  account  was  being  as  relent- 
less as  the  baby.  It  said  I  had  to  go 
back  to  work. 

That's  how  it  happened  that  I  was  in 
Vancouver  when  Colleen  phoned  me. 
Softly,  she  said,  "Jimmie,  Michele  is 
here." 

Worried  enough  to  be  forgetful,  I 
said,  "Michele?  Michele  who?" 

The  sound  of  Colleen's  voice  was  the 
loveliest  music  I  have  ever  heard,  as 
she  crooned,  "Michele  Colleen  Rodgers, 
silly.  Born  at  1:17  A.M.,  April  14,  1960. 
Length,  nineteen-and-a-half  inches. 
Weight,  seven  pounds,  four  ounces. 
Mother  and  child  doing  nicely  and  we 
do  hope  the  father,  too,  soon  recovers 
from  shock." 

Because  I  liked  the  name  of  Michael, 
who  is  God's  guarding  archangel,  we 
had  agreed  that  the  baby,  if  a  boy, 
would  be  Michael  Colin;  if  a  girl, 
Michele  Colleen.  Perhaps,  however,  we 
should  have  hunted  up  some  special, 
poetic  name  which  means  "teacher," 
for  our  baby  already  is  that. 

Daily,  she  teaches  us  the  wonders  of 
the  human  being  as  we  watch  her  dis- 
cover and  use  her  hands,  her  feet,  her 
eyes,  her  ears.  She  tugged  my  hair  the 
other  day  and  I  felt  as  though  I  had 
been  knighted.  I  sang  to  her  and  she 
turned  her  head  and  smiled.  I  said  si- 
lently, "Thank  you,  God,  for  giving  me 
the  gift  of  music." 

But,    most   of    all,    she   has    taught    us 
about  life  itself.  By  physical  ways  first. 
In  giving  life,  Colleen  miraculously  re- 
newed her  own  life.  The  adhesions  re- 
sulting  from    that    old    accident   were  I 
cleared  out.   My  dear  wife's  health  is 
restored.     Spiritually,     too,     we     have  i 
learned.  The  word  "soul"  was  an  ab- 
straction before.  Now,  we  understand 
it  is  that  vital  spark,  loaned  b}r  God,  j 
and  that  when  a  soul  is  ready  to  come  I 
into  the  world,  no  amount  of  difficul-  j 
ties  can  stop  it. 

I  think  the  old  folk-song  singers 
must  have  had  this  understanding  [ 
when  they  invented  my  best-beloved 
riddle  song,  the  one  that  begins,  "I 
gave  my  love  a  cherry  that  had  no 
stone  ...  I  brought  my  love  a  chicken 
that  had  no  bone  ...  I  told  my  love  a 
story  that  has  no  end  ...  I  brought  my 
love  a  baby  and  no  cryen." 

Then  the  lover  answers  his  riddle 
with  the  lovely  lines,  "A  cherry,  when 
it's  blooming,  it  has  no  stone  ...  A 
chicken,  when  it's  pippin,  it  has  no 
bone  .  .  .  The  story  of  our  love  shall 
have  no  end  ...  A  baby  when  it's 
sleeping,  there's  no  cryen." 
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(Skin  Disorder) 

SURE  YOU  CAM  WEAR 
PLAY  CLOTHES! 

Don't  let  psoriasis  keep  you 
from  wearing  the  clothes  that 
■will  make  you  most  attractive. 
SIROIt  helps  remove  those 
unsightly  crusts  and  scales.  27 
years  of  successful  results. 
SIROIL  won't  stain  clothing  or 
bedlinens.  Sold  on  2-weeks-satis- 
faction  or  money  refunded  basis. 


SIROIL 


AT  ALL  DRUG  STORES 

NtT*  •  For  greater  daytime  comfort  use  SIR-O-LENE 
Skin  Softener  between  nightly  Siroil  applications. 
Sir-0-lene  is  also  ideal  for  dry  and  flaky  skin. 
_  ^l'!l  I2^£VJ2L  J!* *_  EE^l  booklet 

~       SIROIL  LABORATORIES.  INC. 
Dept.    m-105.    Santa  Monica,   Calif. 
|  Please  send  me  your  new  FREE  booklet  on  PSORIASIS,  j 

|  NAME __ 

|   ADDRESS | 

|_CITV  ^     _    _  STATE___ J 

Sv 

-x  -  I  \  W  I  Ihen  you  ton  remove  unwanted  nair  FOREVER. 
^5<yMONEY.B 

IM 

PROVIDENCE 


MONUMENTS! 


Monuments— Markers— Direct  to  you 

Satisfaction  or  money  back  —  Lowest 
Prices— Freight  Paid.  Free  Catalog. 
:  MONUMENT  CO..  Dept.  370,  JO  LI  ET.  ILL. 


'How: 


MAKE  MONEY  with 
Simple  CARTOONS: 


everyone  who  likes 
should  have.  It  is  free;  no  I 
obligation.  Simply  address    I 


VARTOONISTS'  EXCHANGE 
Dept.  5910         Pleasant  Hill,  Ohio 


Gray  Hair 

Brush  It  away— Look  Years  Younger 

It's  easy  with  Brownatone.  Thou- 
sands praise  its  Datural  appearing 
color.  Instantly  tints  dull,  faded 
or  grav  hair  to  lustrous  shades  of 
blonde,  brown  or  black.  Safe  for 
vou  and  vour  permanent.  Lasting — 
does  not  wash  out.  S1.00  plus  tax- 
all  druggists— or  send  10p  for  sample  bottle.  Mailed 
plain  carton.  Mention  natural  color  of  your  hair, 
rite— Brownatone    Dept.  27,    Covington.  Kentucky. 


HOLLYWOOD  I 
ENLARGEMENTS 

of  four  Favorite  PAofosf 


Just  to  get  acquainted,  we  will  make 
you  a  beautiful  5x7  Silvertone  por- 
trait enlargement  of  your  favorite  2 
photos,  negatives  or  color  slides.  Be 
sure  to  include  color  of  hair,  eyes 

a       -j and  clothing  and  get  our  bargain 
^r  offer  for  having  your  enlargements 
\y  beautifully  hand  colored  in  oil  and 
mounted  in  handsome  ivory  and  gold 
i       tooled  frames.   Limit  2.    Enclose  lOtf 
*      for  handling  each  enlargement.   Origi- 
nals returned.   ACT  NOW.  Send  J 
k      Photos,   2    Negatives   or   2   Color 
■  Slides— TODAY. 
HOLLYWOOD    FILM   STUDIOS,    Dept.    B-110 
7021    Santa   Monica   Blvd.,   Hollywood   38,    Calif. 


NEW  DESIGNS  FOR  LIVING 


7289 — Handy  helper  for  fall  houseclean- 
ing.  Make  apron  of  remnants.  Note  wide 
shoulder  straps,  "catch-all"  pockets.  Cut- 
ting charts,  easy  directions.    35(5 

868 — Join  lacy  squares  for  this  lovely 
cloth.  Make  mats,  scarves,  a  bedspread, 
too.  Edging  adds  a  luxury  finish.  Crochet 
directions  for  4-inch  square  in  string.    35< 

7468— This  big  30-inch  doll  wears  a  two- 
year-old's  dresses.  Any  little  girl  will  love 
her.  Thrifty  and  fun  to  make.  Pattern 
pieces   and    directions   for    doll   only.    35< 

577 — Use  this  stunning  doily  trio  for 
buffet  serving  or  as  a  luncheon  set.  Cro- 
chet directions  for  three  sizes:  15  x  18  ins.. 
16  x  24  and  5  x  9  in  No.  30  cotton.    35f 


7489 — Everyone  loves  a  cozy  afghan.  This 
is  easy  to  make — just  join  colorful  medal- 
lions. Crochet  directions  for  T^-inch 
medallion.  Use  large  hook,  wool  scraps.  35f 


7167 — Varied  motifs  to  glamourize  your 
linens.  The  easy  embroidery  is  ideal 
"pick-up"  work.  Transfer  of  18  motifs 
averaging  3x6  inches.    35^ 


7292 — Boots  or  slippers  are  easy  to  whip 
up — so  comfortable  to  wear.  Just  two 
pieces  plus  sole.  Cross-stitch  transfer, 
pattern  pieces  for  small,  medium,  large, 
extra  large  sizes  included  in  pattern.    35fi 


Send  thirty-five  cents  (in  coin)  for  each  pattern  to:  TV  Radio  Mirror,  Needlecraft  Service,  P.O.  Box  137,  Old  Chelsea  Station, 
New  York  11,  New  York.  Add  five  cents  for  each  pattern  for   lst-class   mailing.   Send   25<t   for   new   Fall   Needlecraft    Book. 
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4  fashion  shades 


FRX-TMIINICB 

BEAUTIFUL 


In  all  the  world,  nothing  does  so  much  to  make  eyes  beautiful  as  Maybelline, 
the  pure  eye  make-up  you  know  you  can  use  with  perfect  confidence.  Maybelline  offers 
everything  for  eye-beauty  .  .  .  quality  unrivalled,  prices  unmatched  ...  in  a 
wonderful  range  of  precious  jewel  colors  that  give  eyes  shimmering,  glimmering  loveliness. 
That's  why  Maybelline  is  so  necessary  to  every  woman  who  wants  to  appear 
perfectly  groomed,  fashionable  ...  as  lovely  as  she  was  meant  to  be. 
Maybelline  is  a  specialist  in  eye  beauty ! 


ember,  for  purity,  for  complete  confidence  in 
your  eye  make-up  insist  on 
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8  iridescent  shades 
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a  sunny  radiance  your  skin  can  have,  too! 


Your  own  complexion  can  have  the  fresh,  bright  loveliness  of  this  sunny  little 
face.  Beauty  is  a  simple  thing  when  you  give  your  skin  the  benefit  of  Ivory  mild- 
ness every  day.  Pure,  mild  Ivory  Soap  is  gentle  enough  for  a  baby's  tender  skin. 
9944/ioo%  pure®.  .  .  it  floats.  Advised  by  more  doctors  for  babies'  skin,  and 
yours,  than  any  other  soap.  So  white  in  color,  so  clean  in  scent.  Your  skin 
never  outgrows  Ivory  .  .  .  and  you'll  know  why  when  suddenly  you  find  your 
complexion  radiant  with  That  Ivory  Look! 
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SHAMPOO 
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90<t  VALUE 
BOTH  FOR 
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SAVE  3«4 


SPECIAL    BRECK    SHAMPOO    TRIAL    OFFER 

This  is  your  opportunity  to  try  Breck  Shampoo  at  an  especially  favorable  price.  You  receive  a 
bonus  30  cent  size  with  the  purchase  of  a  regular  60  cent  size  -  a  90  cent  value  for  only  60  cents. 
There  are  Three  Breck  Shampoos  for  three  different  hair  conditions  -  dry,  oily  and  normal.  Select 
the  one  that  is  right  for  you.    Take  advantage  of  this  offer  and  enjoy  lustrous,  beautiful  hair. 

PLUS 

SPECIAL   RCA  VICTOR   RECORD   OFFER 

$4.98  VALUE  FOR  ONLY  SI 


RCA  Victor 
Box  18;  Rock  a 

vuy, 

New  Jersey 

I  enclose  SI. 00  and   a   boxtop,   labe 
from  a  Breck  ['reparation.    Send  my 
America   Loves    Best    Album    in: 

or    facsimile 
New  Sound 
(Check    one) 

□    Stereo 

D    Reftular  LP 

Name 

Citv  &  State 

V.xpires  May  I, 

1961 

ailcnu  30  /lays  for 

delivery          1 1 
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RCA  Victor's  preview  album  "The  New  Sound 
America  Loves  Best"  is  available  in  living  stereo 
or  regular  L.P.  Send  $1.00  and  a  box  top  or  label 
from  any  Breck  Preparation  and  receive  your  album 
of  fifteen  selections  featuring  Rosemary  Clooney, 
Mario   Lanza,    Ames    Brothers   and   other  artists. 
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Garbo  the  Magnificent,  in  famous  love  scene  with  Robert  Taylor,  from  the  great  movie  "Camille 


I  ike  a  planet  that  moves  out  of 
■  sight,  to  be  lost  for  years,  then 
returns  as  its  course  takes  it  back 
into  view,  Garbo  has  reappeared. 

Not  the  Garbo  who  is  seen  occa- 
sionally shopping  on  57th  Street  in 
New  York  or  lunching  with  friends  on 
the  French  Riviera,  but  the  Garbo  of 
the  great  years. 

This  is  the  Garbo  of  the  magic  face, 
the  Garbo  who  was  the  symbol  of 
female  beauty  and  unattainable  love. 
Her  name  still  evokes  mystery  and 
her  image,  desire.  Born  in  Sweden  in 
1905  and  orphaned  at  the  age  of  14, 
she  always  wanted  to  be  an  actress. 
When,  as  a  child,  she  was  given  a  set 
of  paints,  she  painted  colors  on  her 
face  in  the  childish  belief  that  was 
the  way  the  actors  made  up.  She 
studied  at  the  dramatic  school  of  the 
Royal  Academy  in  Stockholm.  She 
scored  a  dramatic  success  in  a  Swed- 
ish film  under  the  direction  of  Maurice 
Stiller — who  brought  her  to  America 
in  1925,  and  had  almost  a  Svengalian 
influence  on  her.  In  Hollywood,  her 
beauty  and  restraint  of  acting  soon 
won  her  fame  and  a  rank  among  the 
top  ten  stars. 

The  off-screen  romances  and  whims 


of  Garbo  attracted  as  much  attention 
as  her  movies.  She  and  Stiller  parted 
soon  after  she  came  to  this  country, 
and,  when  he  died,  they  were  still 
nothing  more  than  "very  dear 
friends."  Garbo  fans  with  long  mem- 
ories will  remember  the  torrid  rela- 
tionship between  Garbo  and  John 
Gilbert,  on  and  off  screen.  Millions  of 
people,  including  John  Gilbert, 
thought  she  was  going  to  marry  him. 
But.  as  the  sound  of  wedding  bells 
grew  louder,  she  faded  out  of  his  life. 
Then  Rouben  Mamoulian,  the  screen 
and  stage  director,  cast  a  magic  spell 
over  her  life.  A  trip  they  took  to  the 
desert  raised  all  kinds  of  romantic 
speculation  which  Rouben  denied  and 
about  which  Garbo  characteristically 
said  nothing. 

And  then  came  Leopold  Stokowski, 
the  conductor  of  the  wind-blown  hair 
and  the  graceful  hands.  The  Greta- 
Leopold  idyl  was  hot  news.  As  the 
world  held  its  breath  waiting,  the 
lovers  voyaged  from  California  to 
Africa  to  Italy — always  pursued  by 
reporters  who  ferreted  them  out  in 
exotic  Algerian  hotels  and  fragrant 
Italian  villas.  But  this  romance  was 
not  to  be  and  Stokie,  too,  faded  out  of 


her  life.  Garbo  seemed  fated  to  remain 
the  mysterious  unmarried  beauty. 

Then  came  dietitian  and  health  ex- 
pert Gayelord  Hauser,  who,  of  all  her 
romances,  did  the  most  to  change  hei 
from  the  shy  withdrawn  creature  of 
Hollywood     into     the     fairly     casual, 
publicity-hating    cosmopolite.    Before 
this,  she  was  almost  viciously  solitary, 
famous   for  saying,    "Ay  tank   ay   go 
home    now,"    and    "Ay    vant    to    be 
alone."  Sitting  on  the  back  seat  of  her 
car,   she   ate   raw   vegetables   from   a 
wooden    salad    bowl.    She    took    long 
walks  on  solitary  beaches,  wearing  n< 
makeup     and     avoiding     fashionable 
clothes.  Hauser  changed  all  that.  H 
taught  her  to  eat  meat,  brought  her  t> 
New    York,    introduced   her    to   nev 
people  and  even  got  her  to  wear  fas), 
ionable  clothes.  Incidentally,  in  sp^ 
of  the  legend  of  her  over-sized  fe.t 
they  are  actually  size  7AA.  (Once  sr 
walked   into   Ferragamo,    the   Kali-, 
shoemaker,  wearing  worn,  rope-solei 
shoes  and  became  so  intrigued  that 
she  ordered  fifty  pairs  of  shoes  at  one 
— all  handmade.)  e 

There  once  came  a  day  in  Flori<d 
when  it  was  believed  that  Gayeloi 
and  Greta  were  about  to  be  married. 


EAST  COAST 


At  Grossinger's  Country  Club — TV's 
Teal  Ames  and  escort  Alan  Foshko. 


Eye  Poppers :  Phil  Silvers  makes  the 
ultimate  sacrifice  of  any  performer  by 
titling  his  October  8  CBS  show  "Just 
Polly  and  Me" — taking  second  billing, 
anonymously!  Polly  Bergen  showed  her 
appreciation  by  breaking  up  her  West- 
hampton  (Long  Island)  summer  vaca- 
tion to  come  into  Manhattan  to  rehearse 
and  tape  the  show.  Actually,  Phil  and 
his  wife  and  Polly  and  her  husband  are 
long-time  friends.  .  .  .  Extra-special 
musical  show  coming  your  way  via 
NBC-TV,  October  14,  when  The  Bell 
Telephone  Hour  presents  "The  Music 
of  Vincent  Youmans."  Janet  Blair 
comes  East  to  make  the  music  with 
Patrice  Munsel,  Earl  Wrightson,  Bambi 
Lynn  and  Kelly  Brown  and  Red 
Nichols.  .  .  .  New  dramatic  series,  Fam- 
ily Classics,  premieres  with  "The  Three 
Musketeers"  on  CBS-TV,  October  28 
and  29.  .  .  .  Paul  Winchell  and  buddy 
Jerry  Mahoney  just  back  from  Copen- 
hagen, where  they  emceed  a  taped  TV 
show  of  the  famous  Cirkus  Schumann 
which  makes  your  TV  screen  on  Octo- 
ber 21,  via  NBC-TV.  The  pageantry  in- 
cludes ballerinas  on  horseback  and  a 
group  of  chimpanzees  which  all  but 
steal  the  show. 

The  Fighting  Preacher:  Rugged- 
looking  Conway  Twitty  now  recalls  in- 
cidents out  of  his  past  that  have  been 
soft-pedaled.  Before  he  was  a  singer, 
he  was  a  minister  and,  before  that,  they 
called  him  "Horse"  because  of  his 
strength.  "Once,  when  I  was  preaching, 
I  got  involved  in  a  gang  fight."  It  was 
Conway  against  the  gang.  Twitty  was 
attacked  by  the  top  bully  and  the  bully 
received  one  of  the  young  minister's 
Sunday  punches  and  was  in  the  hos- 
pital for  two  months.  Conway  took  over 


Long-time    friends    Phil    Silvers,     Polly 
Bergen  team  up  for  a  CBS-TV  special. 


the  leadership  of  the  gang  and  led  them 
to  church  and,  for  this,  was  commended 
by  the  Governor.  And  now  Conway 
tells  us?  "Well,  you  get  typed  as  a  sing- 
er and  a  nice  guy,  and  they  don't  think 
of  you  as  anything  else.  No  one  knows 
that  I'm  a  quick  draw  and  I  can  come 
up  with  a  very  'mean'  look.  What  I'd 
like  to  get  is  an  assignment  as  a  cow- 
boy villain  in  a  movie." 

Inside  Stuff:  Behind  the  scenes  at 
ABC  there  is  ecstasy  over,  of  all  things, 
the  new  Bugs  Bunny  Show,  which 
premieres  as  a  weekly  beginning  Octo- 
ber 11  at  7:30  p.m.  "The  Bugs  Bunny 
series,"  whispered  one  confidante, 
"looks  like  the  best  of  all  the  new  stuff." 
Doing  all  the  voices  is  one  comedy 
genius  named  Mel  Blanc,  who  has  long 
been  doing  Bugs  and  a  million  other 
voices  and  making  about  a  million  at 
it,  too.  He  says,  "The  easiest  money 
was  maybe  the  $800  I  got  paid  for  doing 
a  cat's  hiccough  for  the  picture  'Pinoc- 
chio.'  "  Mel  even  makes  that  horrible 
sound  which  represents  Jack  Benny's 
old  Maxwell.  During  this  season,  Mel 
will  also  be  heard  weekly  as  Barney 
Rubble  on  The  Flintstones  and,  as  usu- 
al, will  make  frequent  appearances  with 
Jack  Benny  in  character  parts.  He  says, 
"People  don't  believe  I'm  who  I  am,  so 
I  have  to  run  around  saying  'what's  up, 
Doc?'  But  the  most  gratifying  thing 
happened  to  me  last  season,  when  I 
played  a  drunk  on  Benny's  show  and 
got  laughs  without  making   a  sound." 

Buckshot:       Movie      people      very 

pleased  with  Dick  Clark's  pictures  and 

so,    in   November,    he    makes    another 

movie.  This  time,  he  is  cast  as  a  doctor. 

(Continued  on  page  59) 


PERIODIC  PAIN 

Midol  acts  three  ways  to  bring 
relief  from  menstrual  suffering. 
It  relieves  cramps,  eases  head- 
ache and  it  chases  the  "blues". 
Sally  now  takes  Midol  at  the 
V,  first  sign  of  menstrual  distress.  ^ 


/*: 


WHAT  WOMEN  WANT  TO  KNOW" 

24-page    book    explaining    menstruarion 
yours,  FREE.  Write  Dep't  B-110,  Box  280, 
Now  York  18,  N.  Y.  (Sent  in  plain  wrapper) 
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WHAT'S  NEW  ON  THE 


Pacific  Ocean  Park  was  scene  of  this  reunion — I.  to  r. — 
Wink  Martindale,  Tommy  Sands,  Tina  and  Nancy  Sinatra. 


Gathering  of  young  set  at  Hollywood  party.  L  to  r. — 
Shelley  Fabares,  Mark  Damon  and  Annette  Funicello. 


t         Movie-set  clowning  for  songbird  Connie  Francis  and  comedian  Frank  Gorshir 


For  What's  New  on  the  East  Coast,  See  Page  6 


by  Eunice  Field 

The  Melting  Pot:  "When  I'm  Not  Near 
the  Man  I  Love,  I  Love  the  Man  I'm 
Near"  cculd  well  be  the  theme  song  of 
pert  and  pretty  Connie  Francis.  In  Hol- 
lywood doing  her  first  film,  "Where  the 
Boys  Are,"  at  MGM,  Connie  disclosed 
that  she  had  beaus  in  New  York,  Flori- 
da, Italy,  Germany  and  other  quarters 
of  the  globe.  "But,  oddly  enough,"  she 
puzzled,  "I've  got  nary  a  one  in  Cali- 
fornia." Connie  confesses  having  a 
crush  on  Charlton  Heston.  "Of  course, 
he's  happily  married  and  his  wife  Lydia 
knows  all  about  it.  What  I'm  really 
looking  for,  I  guess,  is  a  younger  ver- 
sion of  Charlton."  While  here  she  re- 
ceived lots  of  phone  calls  from  Peter 
Kraus,  her  German  actor-beau,  and 
Adam  Faith  in  England,  who  seems  to 
be  top  candidate  for  No.  1  spot  in  her 
heart.  She  finally  returned  a  couple  of 
calls  to  "save  the  boys  some  money." 
When  Dave  Summerville  of  The  Dia- 
monds passed  through  town  en  route  to 
Australia,  he  was  invited  by  Connie  for 
a  feed  at  her  Bel-Air  Sands  Motel  suite. 
"They  tell  me  you've  gone  Continen- 
tal," demurred  Dave,  "and  I  like  plain 
American  food."  Sure  enough,  when 
Dave  arrived,  he  found  Connie  togged 
out  in  her  snazzy  lounging  pajamas — 
bought  two  years  ago,  but  never  worn 
because  she's  been  too  busy  traveling 
around  doing  personal  appearances. 
Dave  asked,  "What's  for  dinner?"  Said 
Connie,  "Antipasto,  matzoh-ball  soup, 
ravioli,  Irish  stew,  strudel  and  cafe 
royale."  Dave's  eyebrows  shot  up,  "But 
you  promised  an  American  meal." 
Ping-ponged  Connie  with  a  smile, 
"There's  a  bit  from  everywhere — what 
could  be  more  American  than  that?" 


WEST  COAST 


New  twosome  on  the  Hollywood  scene 
— Troy  Donahue  and  Angie  Dickinson. 


So    What    Was    You    Expecting? 

After  Mike  Ansara  winds  up  his  latest 
movie,  "Indian  Paint,"  he  says  that  will 
be  his  last  casting  as  a  noble  Redskin. 
"I've  great  respect  and  affection  for 
Indians,"  says  Mike,  who  has  starred  as 
one  on  two  TV  series,  "but  it's  reached 
the  point  where  casting  agents  and  fans 
all  think  I'm  a  brave  and  can  play 
nothing  but.  I  want  a  crack  at  other 
parts."  Meanwhile,  at  wife  Barbara 
Eden's  suggestion,  Mike  has  taken  up 
painting.  Babs  insists  he  is  absolutely 
great.  "It's  proving  to  be  a  fascinating 
hobby  for  him,"  she  crows  proudly.  "He 
has  a  fine  feeling  for  form  and  color. 
You  should  see  his  first  canvas — it 
shows  a  man  on  horseback  riding  into 
the  dusk  and  it's  called  'The  Last  of 
The  Mohicans.'  "...  Actor '  With  Big 
Drag:  As  the  hotel  manager  in  War- 
ner's Lawman  series,  Doodles  Weaver 
enjoys  a  unique  privilege  on  the  studio 
lot.  Contrary  to  the  rules,  when  Doo- 
dles arrives  for  his  daily  stint  before 
the  cameras,  he  is  permitted  to  drive 
directly  onto  the  sound  stage  and  park 
his  vehicle  next  to  his  dressing  room. 
Reason?  Doodles  lives  only  five  min- 
utes from  the  studio  and  his  mode  of 
transportation  to  and  from  is  ye  olde 
bicycle! 

The  Sure  Cure:  Ernie  Kovacs,  who 
is  John  Wayne's  co-star  in  "Go  North 
to  Alaska,"  was  complaining  about  his 
insomnia.  Said  Big  John,  "I  have  a 
great  antidote  for  sleeplessness  .  .  . 
just  walk  on  all  fours  like  a  bear.  Do 
it  three  times  around  your  bed  and 
you'll  get  just  tired  enough  to  doze  off." 
"I'll  try  it,"  said  Ernie.  But,  the  next 


No  wonder  they're  so  happy.  Luana 
Patten,   John    Smith    recently   wed. 


morning  he  came  on  the  set  looking 
tired  and  downcast.  "Didn't  it  work  for 
you?"  asked  Wayne.  "I'll  tell  you," 
snorted  Ernie,  "I  got  down  like  you 
said  on  all  fours  and  started  around  the 
bed.  Edie  (wife  Edie  Adams)  took  one 
look  at  me  walking  like  a  bear  with 
the  cigar  in  my  mouth  and  she  fell  off 
the  bed  laughing.  We  spent  an  hour 
patching  up  her  bruises  and  she  kept 
me  awake  the  rest  of  the  night  with 
her  giggling." 

Now  He  Nose  What  Fame's  Like: 
Danny  Thomas,  on  a  vacation  tour  with 
wife  Rosemary,  drove  through  various 
cities  to  plug  for  his  St.  Jude  Hospital 
fund.  One  day,  he  came  to  a  fork  in  the 
road,  somewhere  in  the  Southwest,  and 
pulled  up  to  ask  directions.  He  was  di- 
rectly under  a  large  billboard  adver- 
tising his  cereal  sponsor  but  didn't 
notice  that  his  picture  was  on  the  sign 
until  the  farmer  who  was  giving  him 
directions  glanced  up  at  it  and 
scratched  his  head.  "Say,  I  notice  you 
have  a  California  license,"  the  man 
said.  "Guess  you  must  see  some  of  them 
acting  fellows — you  ever  see  this  Dan- 
ny Thomas?"  Danny  smiled  genially, 
"But  I  am  Danny  Thomas,  sir  and  this 
is  my  wife."  The  farmer  laughed  de- 
lightedly, "That's  a  good  one,  that  is. 
You  big  city  guys  are  all  alike.  You 
think  we're  all  hicks  out  here  and  we'll 
fall  for  anything.  Imagine  a  big  TV  star 
like  Danny  Thomas  driving  his  own  car 
in  this  hot  weather.  Heck,  everybody 
with  a  big  nose  ain't  Danny  Thomas." 

Home's  Where  the  TV  Is:  When 
Anne  Baxter's  sultry  face  fades  from 
(Continued  on  page  64) 


PEGGY  BANE,  Junior,  Aiken 
High  School,  Aiken,  S.  C.,  says: 
"I  used  to  envy  girls  who  never 
seemed  to  have  skin  trouble.  Then 
one  day,  a  girl  with  a  really  nice 
complexion  confided  that  she  had 
had  pimples,  too.  She  told  me  about 
Clearasil  and  now  for  the  first  time 
in  months,  my     a  _ 

face  is  clear !"    YJUgpfr  (~)osyksu> 
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SCIENTIFIC  CLEARASIL  MEDICATION 

STARVES 
PIMPLES 

SKIN-COLORED,  Hides  pimples  while  it  works 

clearasil  is  the  new-type  scientific  medication 
especially  for  pimples.  In  tube  or  new  lotion 
squeeze-bottle,  clearasil  gives  you  the  effective 
medications  prescribed  by  leading  Skin  Special- 
ists, and  clinical  tests  prove  it  really  works. 
HOW  CLEARASIL  WORKS  FAST 


1 .  Penetrates  pimples. *  Keratolytic*  action 
softens,  dissolves  affected  skin  tissue  so 
medications  can  penetrate.  Encourages 
quick  growth   oi  healthy,  smooth  skin ! 

2.  Stops  bacteria.  Antiseptic  action  stops 
growth  of  the  bacteria  that  can  cause 
and  spread  pimples  .  .  .  helps  prevent 
further  pimple  outbreaks! 

3.  'Starves'  pimp/ei.  Oil-absorbing 
action  'starves'  pimples  .  .  .  dries  up, 
helps  remove  excess  oil  that  'feeds' 
pimples  .  .  .works  fast  to  clear  pimples ! 


'Floats'  Out  Blackheads,  clearasil  softens 
and  loosens  blackheads  so  they  float  out  with 
normal  washing.  And,  clearasil  is  greaseless, 
stainless,  pleasant  to  use  day  and  night  for 
uninterrupted  medication. 
Proved  by  Skin  Specialists !  In  tests  on  over 
300  patients,  9  out  of  every  10  cases  were 
cleared  up  or  definitely  improved 
while  using  clearasil  (either  lo- 
tion or  tube).  In  Tube,  69^  and 
98^.  Long-lasting  Lotion  squeeze- 
bottle,  only  $1.25  (no  fed.  tax). 
Money-back  guarantee. 


At  all  drug 
counters. 


c\o 
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LARGEST-SELLING  BECAUSE  IT  REALLY  WORKS 


WHAT'S  NEW  ON  THE 


Pocifie  Ocean  Pork  was  scene  of  this  reunion — I.  to  r.- 
Wink  Mortindale,  Tommy  Sands,  Tina  and  Nancy  Sinotr 


Gathering  of  young  set  at  Hollywood  party.  L  to  r.— 
Shelley  Fobores,  Mark  Damon  and  Annette  Funicello. 


by  Eunice  Field 

The  Melting  Pot:  "When  I'm  Not  Near 
the  Man  I  Love,  I  Love  the  Man  I'm 
Near"  cculd  well  be  the  theme  song  of 
pert  and  pretty  Connie  Francis.  In  Hol- 
lywood doing  her  first  film,  "Where  the 
Boys  Are,"  at  MGM,  Connie  disclosed 
that  she  had  beaus  in  New  York,  Flori- 
da, Italy,  Germany  and  other  quarters 
of  the  globe.  "But,  oddly  enough,"  she 
puzzled,  "I've  got  nary  a  one  in  Cali- 
fornia." Connie  confesses  having  a 
crush  on  Charlton  Heston.  "Of  course, 
he's  happily  married  and  his  wife  Lydia 
knows  all  about  it.  What  I'm  really 
looking  for,  I  guess,  is  a  younger  ver- 
sion of  Charlton."  While  here  she  re- 
ceived lots  of  phone  calls  from  Peter 
Kraus,  her  German  actor-beau,  and 
Adam  Faith  in  England,  who  seems  to 
be  top  candidate  for  No.  1  spot  in  her 
heart.  She  finally  returned  a  couple  ol 
calls  to  "save  the  boys  some  money. 
When  Dave  Summerville  of  The  Dia- 
monds passed  through  town  . 
Australia,  he  was  invited  by  Connie  » 
a  feed  at  her  Bel-Air  Sands  Motel  suite 
"Thev  tell  me  you've  gone  Continen- 
tal," demurred  Dave,  "and  I  like  pla«> 
American  food."  Sure  enough,  wbaj 
Dave  arrived,  he  found  Connie  togge" 
n„.  i„  h„,.  snazzy  lounging  pajamas- 
but  never  won 


bought 
because 


vrars 
bee 


busy 


Movie-jet  clowning  for  songbird  Connie  Francis  and  comedian  Frank  Gorshir 
For  « haf*  V«..i   •■  the  Kast  toast.  See  Page  6 


around  doing  personal  appearance 
Dave  asked,  "What's  for  dinner  a« 
Connie,  "Antipasto,  matzoh-ball  SOT 
ravioli,  Irish  stew,  strudel  and  eg" 
royale."  Dave's  eyebrows  shot  up,  "» 
you  promised  an  American  mo 
Ping-ponged  Connie  with  : 
"There's  a  bit  from  everywnei 
could  be  more  American  than 


WEST  COAST 


- 


New  twosome  on  the  Hollywood  si 
— Troy  Donohue  and  Angle  Dickir 


So    What     Was    You    Expecting? 

After  Mike  Ansara  winds  up  his  latest 
movie,  'Indian  Paint,"  he  says  that  will 
be  his  last  casting  as  a  noble  Redskin, 
"I've  great  respect  and  affection  for 
Indians,"  says  Mike,  who  has  starred  as 
one  on  two  TV  series,  "but  it's  reached 
the  point  where  casting  agents  and  fans 
all  think  I'm  a  brave  and  can  play 
nothing  but  I  want  a  crack  at  other 
parts."  Meanwhile,  at  wife  Barbara 
Eden's  suggestion,  Mike  has  taken  up 
painting.  Babs  insists  he  is  absolutely 
great.  "It's  proving  to  be  a  fascinating 
hobby  for  him,"  she  crows  proudly.  "He 
has  a  fine  feeling  for  form  and  color. 
You  should  see  his  first  canvas— it 
shows  a  man  on  horseback  riding  into 
the  dusk  and  it's  called  The  Last  of 
The  Mohicans.'"  .  .  .  Actor  With  Big 
Drag:  As  the  hotel  manager  in  War- 
ner's Loiuman  series,  Doodles  Weaver 
enjoys  a  unique  privilege  on  the  studio 
lot.  Contrary  to  the  rules,  when  Doo- 
dles arrives  for  his  daily  stint  before 
the  cameras,  he  is  permitted  to  drive 
directly  onto  the  sound  stage  and  park 
next  to  his  dressing  room. 
Reason?  Doodles  lives  only  five  min- 
utes from  the  studio  and  his  mode  of 
transportation  to  and  from  is  ye  olde 
bicycle! 

The  Sure  Cure:  Ernie  Kovacs,  who 
is  John  Wayne's  co-star  in  "Go  North 
to  Alaska,"  was  complaining  about  his 
insomnia.  Said  Big  John,  "I  have  a 
Kreat  antidote  for  sleeplessness  .  .  . 
just  walk  on  all  fours  like  a  bear.  Do 
nes  around  your  bed  and 
you'll  gel  just  tired  enough  to  doze  off." 
T"  try  it"  said  Ernie.  But,  the  next 


morning  he  cam*  on  the  s.i  looking 
tired  and  downcast  "Dnlii'l  It  work  for 

you?"   asked   Wayne     Til   tell   you,* 

snorted  Ernie,  "I  gut  down  like  you 
said  on  all  fours  and  started  around  the 
bed.  Edie  (wife  Edie  Adams)  took  one 
look  at  me  walking  like  a  beat  with 
the  cigar  in  my  mouth  and  she  fell  nil 
the    bed    laughing.    We    spent    an    hnui 

patching  up  DO    b 

me   awake   the   rest   of   the   night   with 

her  giggling." 

Now   He  Nose  What    Karnes   I  ike: 
Danny  Thomas,  on  a  vacation  (OUT  with 
wife  Rosemary,  drove   through  various 
cities  to  plug  for  his  Si    Judi 
fund.  One  day,  ha  came  to  ■  fnrk  In  the 

road,  somewhere  in  the  South 
pulled  up  to  ask  do 

redly    under   a    large   hillhoard    adver- 
cereal    sponsor    hut    didn't 

until    the    fanner    who   was   giving    linn 

•I     up     at     ii     and 
scratched  his  head.  "Say,  I  n 
have   a   California 

said.  "Guess  you  must  see  seme  uf  them 
acting  fell' 
ny    Thomas''"    Dam 
"But  I  am  Danny  Thomas,  stl 
is  my  wit 

lightedly.  "That's  a  good  on 
Y„u  Us  <iiv  guyi  an  all  alike    You 

think  we'.. 

fall  for  anything   Imagine  a  big  TV  star 

like  Danny  Thomas  driving  hi 

in  this  hot  weathei     II"  1.    ■ 

with  a  big  nose  ain't  Danny  Thomas 

Home  -   where  the  T\    I 
Anne  Baxters  sultry  face  fade*  from 
(Continued  on  page  64) 
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Jazz-Talking  Cabbie 

Please    give    me    some    information 

about  Poncie  Ponce  of  Hawaiian  Eye. 

M.A.S.,  Amsterdam,  N.Y. 

Although  he  started  out  to  be  a  wel- 
der, studied  to  be  a  welder,  and  was 
urged  by  his  mother  to  become  a  welder, 
Poncie  Ponce  is  now  a  taxi  driver — 
but  only  on  TV.  The  Hawaiian-born  ac- 
tor, who  plays  the  popular  Kim  on  ABC- 
TV's  Hawaiian  Eye,  had  just  received 
his  diploma  from  Hawaii  Vocational 
School  when  he  was  drafted  into  the 
Army.  It  was  while  he  was  serving  over- 
seas that  Poncie  began  entertaining.  He 
played  ukulele,  sang  and  did  impersona- 
tions in  Munich  night  spots.  When  he 
finally  returned  to  the  United  States, 
Poncie  eventually  worked  his  way  up  to 
a  top  spot  in  Ben  Blue's  night  club  in 
Santa  Monica,  California.  Eventually, 
he  was  signed  to  a  Warner  Bros,  con- 
tract and  given  the  role  of  the  jazz-talking 
cab  driver  in  the  detective  series.  .  .  .  The 
young  actor  is  married  to  the  former 
Sherry  Luke  and  they  have  two  children 
— Debra  Lynn.  3,  and  Paula  Ann,  2.  Ac- 
cording to  Poncie,  he  has  only  two 
hobbies.  They  are:  Music — he  plays 
ukulele,  sax,  trumpet,  bongos  and  "bare- 
foot harmonica."  And  food — his  favorite 
pastime  is  whipping  up  "crazy"  Oriental 
dishes. 


Poncie  Ponce 


Calling  All  Fans 

The  following  fan  clubs  invite  new 
members.  If  you  are  interested,  write 
to  address  given — not  to  TV  Radio 
Mirror. 

Joan  Collins  Fan  Club,  Rosemary 
Keefer,  424  E.  Cuyahoga  Falls  Ave., 
Akron  10,  Ohio. 

Troy  Donahue  Fan  Club,  Bobby  Lu- 
cas, 848  Doheny  Drive,  Beverly  Hills, 
Calif. 

Robert  Crawford  Jr.  Fan  Club,  Ray 
Shaw,  5637  Craner  Ave.,  N.  Hollywood 
2,  California. 

Jane  Wyatt  Fan  Club,  Sandra  Kay 
Brown,  215  W.  Sherwood  Terrace,  Fort 
Wayne,  Indiana. 

Scott  Engel  Fan  Club,  Bill  Palo,  3718 
Le  Erda  Ave.,  Flint  4,  Mich. 

Rod  Lauren  Fan  Club,  Pat  Morris. 
1035  N.  San  Jose  St.,  Stockton,  Calif. 

Some  Quickies 

Please  tell  me  when  and  where  Noreen 
Corcoran  was  born. 

A.J.E.,  Camp  Lake,   Wisconsin 

Noreen  was  born  in  Quincy,  Massa- 
chusetts, on  October  14,  1943. 

Are  Peter  Law  ford  and  Phyllis  Kirk, 
of  The  Thin  Man  series,  man  and  wife 
in  real  life? 

B.B.,  Fredericksburg,  Virginia 

Peter  is  married  to  Senator  John  Ken- 
nedy's sister.  Phyllis  is  unmarried. 

Please  tell  me  the  age  of  Jay  North, 

who  plays  Dennis  The  Menace  on  TV. 

J.C.,  Knights  Landing,  Calif. 

Jay  was  eight  years  old  on  August  3. 

/  would  like  to  know  if  Allen  Case  on 
The  Deputy  is  Henry  Fonda's  son. 

H.E.B.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
They  are  not  related. 

/  would  like  to  know  how  old  the 
Everly  Brothers  are  and  if  either  is  mar- 
ried. 

R.G.,  Emmett,  Michigan 

Don  is  23  and  married.  Phil  is  21 
and  unmarried. 

We  would  like  to  know  when  Tony 
Dow  was  born. 

C.H.  and  P.K.,  Sharpsville,  Pa. 
Tony  was  born  on  April  13,  1943. 


In  Defense  of  Dick 

Dear  Editors: 

I  would  like  to  express  my  thanks  and 
appreciation  to  TV  Radio  Mirror  for 
the  Open  Letter  from  Dick  Clark  which 
appeared  in  your  August  issue.  Speak- 
ing as  a  Dick  Clark  fan,  I  can  assure  you 
it  was  a  very  moving  and  gratifying 
story  for  all  of  his  fans.  It  was  one  of 
the  first  stories  about  him  since  the 
Washington  hearings  and  consequently 
contained  significant  information.  The 
personal  and  sincere  tone  of  Dick's  let- 
ter made  that  article  one  of  the  most 
honest  and  stimulating  ever  published. 
Miss  Theresa  Broder 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 


Hometowns  of  the  Stars 

For  the  information  and  interest   of 
our  readers,  here  are  the  hometowns  of 
some  of  ABC-TV's  popular  stars: 
Dick  Clark — Mount  Vernon,  New  York. 
Bud  Collyer — New  York,  New  York. 
Michael  Ansara — Lowell,  Massachusetts. 
Clint  Walker — Hartford,   Illinois. 
Donna  Reed — Denison,  Iowa. 
Frank  Sinatra — Hoboken,  New  Jersey. 
Gale  Storm — Bloomington,  Texas. 
Anthony  Eisley — Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Bob  Conrad — Chicago,  Illinois. 
Connie  Stevens — Brooklyn,  New  York. 
Merv  Griffin — San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Hugh  0 'Brian — Rochester,  New  York. 
Kathy  Nolan — St.  Louis,  Missouri. 


Note  from  a  Fan 

Dear  Editors: 

Vm  really  glad  to  see  a  magazine  that 
has  good  down  to  earth"  stars  and  pub- 
licity for  a  change.  So  many  magazines, 
which  have  nothing  but  false  publicity, 
are  a  waste  of  time  and  money.  Here's 
where  your  magazine  is  different  and 
much  better.  You  have  great  stars  and 
wonderful  stories.  You  also  have  an  ex- 
cellent star  on  the  cover  each  month.  I 
enjoy  reading  TV  Radio  Mirror  very 
much  and  so  does  my  family.  Each  time 
I  pick  up  an  issue,  I  know  I  can  look 
forward  to  reading  enjoyment  for  sev- 
eral days.  Sincerely, 

Connie  Poindexter 
Burbank,  Calif. 


Luckv   W 


Lucky   Winners   of  the   September 
Issue  Charm   Bracelet  Contests: 

Last  month  we  anounced  the  names 
and  addresses  of  the  ten  lucky  contest- 
ants who  won  the  autographed  sterling 
silver  charm  bracelets  of  the  stars  fea- 
tured in  our  August  issue.  Below,  we  give 
you  the  names  and  addresses  of  the 
rharm  bracelet  winners  for  September. 

Because  of  the  thousands  of  entries 
received  for  the  major  prizes  in  the 
Secrets  of  the  Stars  contest,  we  will  be 
unable  to  announce  the  winners  of  the 
Wollensak  tape  recorder,  the  RCA  Victor 
portable  record  player  and  three  Bulova 
Spree  portable  radios  until  next  month. 
Prize  winners  will,  of  course,  be  notified 
directly  by  mail  before  that  time. 

Troy    Donahue:     Carolyn    Hardesty, 

9630  Mason  Creek  Rd.,  Norfolk,  Va. 

Rick  Nelson:  Mildred  Sherrer,  908  8th 

St.,  Bay  City,  Texas. 

David  Nelson:  Carita  Brown,  P.O.  Box 

103,  Hayes,  Louisiana. 

Dion:  Linda  Myers,  818  W.  Middle  St., 

Hanover,  Pennsylvania. 

Sal  Mineo:  Nancy  Morris,  Box  539, 
;     Belle  Rd.,  Harbor  Creek,  Pa. 

Gardner    McKay:     Doris    Watts,     19 

Gordon  St.,  Somerville,  Mass. 

Mark  Damon:  Avery  S.  McDowell, 
!     P.O.  Box  74,  Iola,  Kansas. 

Tim  Considine:   Sally  Friedlob,  8116 

Edinburgh  Dr.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Dwayne  Hickman:  Mrs.  W.  L.  Snider, 
|     223  Fairview,  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 

Will  Hutchins:  Irma  Hoffman,  391  E. 

13th,  Fond  Du  Lac,  Wisconsin. 

She's  for  Mark 

The  following  poem  was  sent  to  us  by 
a  young  fan  of  Mark  Goddard : 
His  hazel  eyes  are  warm  and  bright, 
1     His  smile  seems  to  make  wrong  things 

right, 
He  is  the  one  of  whom  I  dream, 
If  I  could  meet  him,  I'd  feel  like  a  queen. 
He's  a  great  young  actor  and  he'll  go  far, 
Acting  as  "Cully"  he's  already  a  star. 
News  of  him,  I  always  treasure, 
Supporting   Mark   Goddard   is   truly   a 

pleasure. 

Sharon  Mellon,  Vulcan,  Michigan 

More  About  Moore 

/,  and  many  other  girls  who  live  near 


Roger  Moore 


me,  would  like  some  information  on  the 
actor  Roger  Moore. 

S.G.,  Frankfurt,  Germany 

Two  years  ago,  handsome  Roger 
Moore  appeared  in  an  episode  of  ABC- 
TV's  popular  Maverick  series.  Little  did 
he  know  then  that  he  would  be  given  a 
lead  in  the  series  beginning  in  the  fall  of 
1960.  The  good-looking,  six-foot-two 
blond  plays  the  part  of  Beau  Maverick, 
"white  sheep"  of  the  family  who  "dis- 
graced" the  Maverick  tradition  by  being 
cited  for  bravery  in  the  Civil  War  and 
subsequently  went  to  live  in  England 
for  several  years.  .  .  .  Moore  is  himself 
an  Englishman  who  was  born  in  London 
thirty-three  years  ago.  After  studying 
at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Dramatic  Arts, 
he  appeared  in  British  films  and  on  TV 
there,  before  coming  to  the  U.S.  in  1953. 
Four  days  after  his  arrival,  Roger  was 
given  a  role  in  a  TV  show.  Later,  he 
went  to  Hollywood  where  he  appeared  in 
such  movies  as  "The  Last  Time  I  Saw 
Paris,"  and  "Interrupted  Melody."  Last 
year,  the  blue-eyed  actor  had  a  top  role 
in  the  TV  series  The  Alaskans.  .  .  . 
Roger  is  married  to  the  popular  British 
singer  Dorothy  Squires.  The  couple  de- 
votes much  time  to  writing  popular 
songs  and  both  love  swimming  and  rid- 
ing. Although  they  now  live  in  an  apart- 
ment in  Westwood  Village  in  California, 
the  Moores  own  a  large  home  complete 
with  pool  and  orchards  in  Kent,  outside 
London. 


We^ll  answer  questions  about  radio  and 
TV  in  this  column,  provided  they  are  of 
general  interest.  Write  to  Information 
Booth,  TV  Radio  Mirror,  205  E.  42nd 
St.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y.  Attach  this 
box,  specifying  whether  it  concerns  ra- 
dio or  TV.  Sorry  no  personal  answers. 


It's  all 

in  your  • 

mincLI 


. . .  that  barrier  that's  holding  you  back 
from  using  Tampax.  Millions  of  girls 
just  like  you  have  crossed  the  threshold 
to  freedom.  Join  them! 

Many,  many  nurses  and  women  doctors 
use  Tampax.  Because  the  more  a  woman 
knows  about  herself,  the  more  she 
knows  how  right  Tampax  is!  Hundreds 
of  thousands  of  teenagers  use  Tampax 
— and  bless  it  every  month  for  the  free- 
dom it  brings.  It's  all  in  your  mind! — if 
you  think  you  can't  use  it. 

The  Tampax  applicator  gives  the 
necessary  firmness  and  smoothness  to 
make  insertion  quick  and  easy.  Tampax 
itself  is  made  of  pure  surgical  cotton 
that  expands  gently  for  full  absorbency. 
Disposal  is  easy.  And  you  can  tuck  a 
few  extra  Tampax  in  the  bottom  of 
your  bag;  they're  paper-sealed  to  stay 
hygienically  fresh. 

But,  you  say,  why  turn  to  Tampax? 
Only  because  it  does  away  with  three 
things  no  girl  wants:  discomfort,  odor, 
bulk.  Why  go  on  till  your  forties  en- 
during these  things  13  times  a  year? 

Get  Tampax®  internal  sanitary  protec- 
tion in  any  of  3  absorbencies  (Regular, 
Super,  Junior)  wherever  such  products 
are  sold.  Package  of  10  costs  only  45j£. 

TAAADAV  Incorp°rated> 

IH/»»rHA  Palmer,  Mass. 


HE'S  A 

"THREE  HAT" 

MAN 

.  .  .  that's  Ed  Murphy  of  Syracuse's 
WSYR-TV  and  Radio.  And  he  does 
all  three  jobs  —  deejaying,  hosting, 
weather  forecasting  —  equally  well 


Whether  indoors  (choosing  records  for 
his  show)  or  outdoors  (getting  ready  for 
some  golfing),  Ed  always  keeps  very  busy. 


#%  three-hat  man  is  Ed  Murphy  of  Syracuse's  WSYR- 
TV  and  Radio.  Donning  Hat  No.  1,  Ed  becomes  WSYR's 
"music  merchant,"  spinning  records  on  three  daily  pro- 
grams. Hats  No.  2  and  3  call  for  a  drastic  change-over  to 
TV,  where  Murphy — sometimes  called  "Silvertop"  be- 
cause of  his  prematurely  gray  hair— serves  as  host  on 
WSYR-TV's  afternoon  film  feature,  Hollywood  Matinee, 
and  takes  over  the  weather  segment  within  the  station's 
6: 30  news  program.  ...  Of  the  three  jobs,  Ed  much  pre- 
fers his  work  as  music  man.  In  selecting  records,  he  has 
adopted  the  policy  of  a  renowned  bandleader  who,  when 
asked  what  type  of  music  he  played,  replied,  "We  play 
pretty  for  the  people."  "Rock  'n'  roll  may  have  its  place, 
but  where  that  is  I  wouldn't  know,"  says  Ed.  "While 
other  stations  program  for  the  'popsicle'  set,  we  have 
stayed  with  good  listenable  music  for  adults.  My  main 
aim  is  to  present  music  that  is  good  to  listen  to,"  he  con- 
cludes. ...  Ed  was  born  in  Janesville,  Wisconsin,  and 
first  appeared  on  stage  as  a  singer  when  he  was  seven 


years  old.  His  start  as  a  pro  in  radio  came  at  the  age  of 
seventeen.  He  had  been  singing  with  a  local  band  and, 
one  day,  decided  to  try  his  luck  at  the  Janesville  radio 
station.  He  made  the  grade  immediately  as  a  singer  and 
guest  announcer — doing  "man  in  the  street"  broadcasts, 
special  events  and  straight  announcing.  Ed  says  that, 
after  a  beginning  like  that,  nothing  in  the  line  of  broad- 
casting has  startled  or  awed  him. since.  At  one  time  or 
other,  the  broadcaster  has  appeared  on  shows  with  every 
headliner  in  the  business  from  Eddie  Cantor  to  Eileen 
Rogers.  .  .  .  Ed,  who  is  married  and  lives  in  the  western 
suburbs  of  Syracuse,  plays  at  golf  and  reads  mystery 
stories  in  his  leisure  time.  The  only  connection  between 
the  two,  he  says,  is  that  his  golf  game  defies  descrip- 
tion— and  why  he  plays  remains  a  mystery.  Actually, 
he's  a  better  than  average  golfer  and  shoots  in  the  low 
and  middle  80's.  .  .  .  After  twenty-five  years  in  the  busi- 
ness, Murphy  is  still  an  enthusiastic  broadcaster.  "I  like 
it,  otherwise  I  wouldn't  do  it,"  he  says. 


IT'S  A  CHALLENGE 


Discussing  future  plans  for  the  show — Bob  and  producer  Bill  McGowan  (left). 


In  Amsterdam  to  research  an  Anne  Frank 
documentary,  Bob  visits  her  father,  Otto. 


When  listeners  tune  in  to  WBZ, 
they  expect  "the  unexpected" 
from  Bob  Nelson s  Program  PM 


Bob's  guests  include  many  entertainers.  Above, 
Charlton  Heston  and,  below,  Harry  Belafonte. 


The  combination  of  WBZ  Radio's  Program  PM,  its  host,  Bob 
Nelson,  and  its  producer,  Bill  McGowan,  has  brought  about 
an  amazing  revival  of  interest  in  radio  in  and  around  Boston. 
Program  PM,  whose  motto  is  "Where  listeners  expect  only 
the  unexpected,"  is  broadcast  Monday  through  Friday,  8:30 
to  10:30  p.m.  It's  Nelson's  and  McGowan's  showcase  and 
they're  making  the  most  of  it.  .  .  .  Bob  Nelson  does  not  believe 
in  a  "where-were-you-born"  type  of  interview.    He  spends 
many  hours  each  week  researching  the  lives  and  careers  of 
his  guests.    In  the  course  of  one  broadcast,  he  may  run  the 
gamut  from  a  lively  discussion  of  Hollywood  with  Bette  Davis 
to  an  analysis  of  yoga  with  a  dedicated  advocator.  .  .  .  Both 
Nelson  and  McGowan,  former  radio  newsmen,  have  also 
written  documentaries  and  Program  PM  received  the  Thomas 
Alva  Edison  Award  for  general  excellence  of  prog  aming 
for  youth.  The  program  was  designed  to  bring  to  light  in- 
formation on  the  status  of  Soviet  science  and  to  make  it 
meaningful  to  American  listeners.  In  order  to  get  a  true  picture 
of  Russian  scientific  claims,  McGowan  spent  more  than  700 
hours  contacting  America's  top  scientists,  who  accepted  invita- 
tions to  participate  in  the  broadcast.  .  .  .  For  years,  Bob  Nelson 
had  been  intrigued  by  Anne  Frank  and  her  writings.    After 
reading  the  diary  several  times,  he  became  interested  in 
uncovering  the  story  of  Anne  as  it  actually  occurred.    Nelson 
hoped  to  separate  the  individual  from  the  legend,  in  order 
to  discover  the  source  of  power  one  girl  exerted  on  the 
world,  in  behalf  of  love  and  brotherhood.  The  Westinghouse 
Broadcasting  Company  granted  him  permission  to  fly  to 
Europe  to  conduct  an  inquiry  as  part  of  WBZ's  year-long 
"Sounds  of  Democracy"  public  service  campaign.  Following 
his   preliminary   research,    Bob   traveled   to   London,   Amster- 
dam, Toronto  and  New  York,  to  obtain  interviews  with  Otto 
Frank,  Anne's  father,  and  other  persons  she  characterized 
in  her  diary.  The  result  was  the  documentary  entitled  "Anne 
Frank:  The  Memory  and  the  Meaning,"  which  was  chosen 
to  be  presented  at  the  International  Prix  Italia  competition 
in  Europe.   Nelson,  whose  emotions  remain  at  a  permanent 
status  quo,  commented  "Mmm"  when  notified  of  the  honor 
bestowed  upon  him  and  WBZ  Radio.  As  both  Nelson  and 
McGowan  philosophize,  "We  may  put  in  over  fourteen  hours 
a  day,  but  where  would  we  have  more  fun?" 


DEEJAY  BY  NIGHT 


vs.  EDUCATOR  BY  DAY 


Grossinger's    resort    in    New    York's    Catskill    Mountains:    Kal 
chats  with   Joe    Fisher   (Eddie's   father)   and   Jayne    Mansfield. 


Classroom  in 

Franklin 

D.  Roosevelt  H.S. 

Kal 

with 

student   Davie 

Follin, 

whose   life   Kal   once  saved. 
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v       Party  at  Penn  Sheraton  Hotel  in   Philly:  Perry  Como  is  flanked 
«       by   Kal  and   Dolly   Banks,   the   owner  of  radio   Station   WHAT. 


WCAM  Studio:  Chubby  Checker  gives  out  with  a 
number.  He's  famous  for  "The  Twist" — dance  craze. 


Midnight  to  2  A.M.,  Kal  Rudman 
sends  pop  music  from  WCAM.  Then  up 
at  7  A.M.  to  assume  his  duties  as 
teacher.  Here's  how  Kal  manages   .   .   . 


The  night  owls  of  the  Philadelphia-Camden 
and  Delaware  Valley  area  get  hip  talk  and 
rockin'  tunes  on  Kal  Rudman's  Rock  V  Rocko- 
rama  which  livens  up  the  air  waves  over  WCAM, 
Camden,  every  Tuesday  to  Saturday  night  from 
midnight  to  2  a.m.  And,  during  school  hours, 
Kal  is  the  friend  and  educator  of  mentally  re- 
tarded children  in  his  post  as  Chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Special  Education,  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt  High  School,  Levittown,  Pa.  Few  of 
his  night  listeners  are  aware  that  he  holds  a 
master's  degree  in  psychology  and  is  well  on  his 
way  to  a  Ph.D.  degree.  He  has  written  widely  for 
educational  journals.  Yet  his  grasp  of  the  current 
music  trends  is  so  good  that  many  a  hit  record 
is  heard  for  the  first  time  in  the  Philadelphia 
area  on  his  show.  ...  To  manage  this  double- 
dome  existence,  Kal  has  set  up  a  weird  sleep 
pattern.  He  finishes  his  radio  show  and  gets  home 
in  time  to  get  to  sleep  by  3  a.m.  He  rises  at  7  a.m. 
to  reach  his  teaching  position.  Back  at  home,  he 
gets  to  bed  again  at  7  p.m.,  and  sleeps  until  about 
10: 30  before  going  to  the  WCAM  studio.  This 
odd  schedule  is  the  only  thing  Kal  gripes  about, 
since  he  feels  that  it  sets  up  difficulties  for  his  wife 
and  child,  whose  hours  with  him  during  the  week 
are  thus  restricted.  .  .  .  Rudman's  grasp  of  psy- 
chology aids  him  in  handling  the  celebrity  inter- 
views which  are  a  part  of  his  show  format.  He 
reports  one  interesting  comment  made  during  an 
in-depth  interview  with  the  six  members  of  The 
Flamingos.  "I  was  digging  pretty  hard  in  the 
area  of  motivations,  jealousy,  behavior  in  public 
places,  when  one  of  the  boys  scratched  his  head 
and  said,  'You  gettin'  pretty  deep,  man,  pretty 
deep!  I  got  a  headache  already  from  thinkin'.  '  ".  .  . 
Kal  is  a  Philadelphian,  a  brilliant  student  while 
at  Central  High  Sehool  and  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, where  he  took  a  B.S.  degree  in  1951. 
After  a  brief  teaching  career,  he  was  awarded  a 
graduate  scholarship  by  the  Pennsylvania  Asso- 
ciation for  Retarded  Children,  which  led  to  an 
MA.  from  Temple  University  in  this  specialized 
field  of  education.  Two  years  later,  he  obtained 
his  present  position  in  Levittown.  Rudman  com- 
ments, "Many  school  systems  are  in  the  Dark 
Ages  in  their  treatment  of  retarded  and  emotionally 
disturbed  children.  And  the, whole  sorry  picture 
is  cloaked  by  ignorance.  Somebody  has  to  do 
something  for  these  kids  besides  throw  them  to 
the  wolves."  One  dramatic  incident  resulted  in 
the  saving  of  student  David  Follin's  life.  The 
youth  had  been  bitten  by  a  dog.  Kal  saw  a  wound 
on  his  hand  and  insisted  the  boy  be  rushed  to  the 
hospital.  The  dog  proved  to  be  rabid.  Hospital 
care  the  next  day  would  have  been  too  late.  .  .  . 
Experience  on  radio,  the  other  facet  of  Kal's 
life,  happened  fairly  naturally  as  a  result  of  his 
interest  in  Board  of  Education  broadcasts  in  high 
school,  and  further  experience  at  a  campus 
station  during  college.  .  .  .  His  night  job  with 
WCAM  is  a  logical  development  from  these 
activities.  Kal  frequently  panics  his  audience  with 
such  sallies  as:   "I  am  your  leader.  You  are  my 
mushroom  people — all  you  night  owls  out  there 
in  Antsville.  I  do,  dah,  do  do  do  play  more  rif  rock 
and  boss  beltin'  beebop  than  any  rock  jock  on 
radio  on  the  vast  blast."  You  can  see  why  the 
witching  hour — plus  two — has  taken  on  new  color 
with  Rudman  at  the  studio  swinging  the  songs! 


He's  a  little  guy,  but  Lucille  and   Kal  say  Mitchell's  already 
"eating  us  out  of  house  and  home" — they  don't  mind  a  bit. 


15 


b     Aided  ond  abetted  by  Mrs.  Miller  and  the  children — son  Mike,  blonde  Andrea,  brunette  Margaret — 

Mitch   has   faith   in   today's   young    people.    Musically,    he   may   have   decided   opinions   about   rock    'n'    roll 
Personally,  he  remembers  all  too  well  some  of  the  fads  and  fancies  from  his  own  teen-age  days! 


i  Bearded 
Wonder 


Anyone  over  fifteen  who  watches  rock  'n'  roll  shows 
on  television  is  an  idiot."  .  .  .  "The  trouble  with 
television  is  that  the  people  in  control  are  afraid 
of  new  ideas.   They  don't  mind  copying  and  failing. 
But  to  fail  with  something  original  is  murder."  .  .  . 
"Some  of  the  kid  idols  should  be  pushing  groceries 
in  supermarkets.   They'd  be  much  better  at  that 
than  they  are  as  singers." 

These  outspoken  comments  are  from  the  lips  of 
Mitchell  William  Miller,  a  big,  easy,  bearded  man 
who  shrinks  at  being  labeled  one  of  broadcasting's 
severest  critics,  but  has  the  courage  of  his  convictions 


Record  impresario,   musician  extraordinary,   outspoken   man  of  ideas — human  dynamo! 
It's  no  surprise  that  today's  millions  sing  along  and  string  along  with  Mitch  Miller 


Bearded  Wonder 

(Continued) 

and  the  eager  willingness  to  express  them.  Mitch 
Miller  is  truly  a  human  dynamo.  His  is  one  of  the 
best-known  beards  in  the  world  because  he,  in  a 
comparatively  few  years,  has  become  a  top 
personality  in  an  amazing  variety  of  show-business 
fields.  In  addition  to  being  chief  of  the  popular 
music  division  of  Columbia  Records,  Miller  is 
a  best-selling  recording  artist  in  his  own  right, 
an  arranger,  conductor,  musician,  radio  and  TV 
performer,  and  much-in-demand  public   speaker. 

How  does  one  man  successfully  combine  so 
many  careers?  His  friends  and  associates  will  tell 
you  that  Mitch  Miller  (Continued  on  page  71) 
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Mitch's  home  equipment  is  geared  to  the  truest 

sound  reproduction,  to  carry  out  his  most  unusual  ideas. 


xss 


Left:  Working  out  orchestration  for  a 
Columbia  recording  session;  Musical  wizard 
Miller  introduced  concert  instruments 
into  popular  arrangements — and  less  orthodox 
sound  effects  "to  make  a  story  graphic"! 


Music  has  always  been  a  Miller  way  of  life.  Mitch  himself  started  young, 
performing  Bach  on  the  piano  at  the  age  of  six  in  his  native  Rochester,  New  York, 
playing  oboe  with  the  Eastman  School  and  Syracuse  Symphonies  at  fifteen. 
His  at-home  "combo"  today,  just  for  fun,  includes  his  wife  Frances  (at  the  piano); 
daughters  Margaret  (far  left),   15,  and  Andrea,  22;  son  Mitchell  ("Mike"),  1 3. 


CBS  Radio's  Mitch  Miller  Show  is  broadcast  over  the  network,  Sundays,  from  7:15  to  7:50  P.M.  EDT. 
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Bearded  Wonder 


and  the  eager  willingness  to  express  them.  Mitch 
Miller  is  truly  a  human  dynamo.  His  is  one  of  the 
best-known  beards  in  the  world  because  he,  in  a 
comparatively  few  years,  has  become  a  top 
personality  in  an  amazing  variety  of  show-business 
fields.   In  addition  to  being  chief  of  the  popular 
music  division  of  Columbia  Records,  Miller  is 
a  best-selling  recording  artist  in  his  own  right, 
an  arranger,  conductor,  musician,  radio  and  TV 
performer,   and   much-in-demand   public   speaker. 

How  does  one  man  successfully  combine  so 
many  careers?   His  friends  and  associates  will  tell 
you  that  Mitch  Miller  (Continued  on  page  71) 


Left:  Working  out  orchestration  for  a 
Columbia  recording  session.  Musical  wizard 
Miller  introduced  concert  instruments 
into  popular  arrangements — and  less  orthodox 
sound  effects  "to  make  a  story  graphic"! 


been  a  Wilier  way  of  life.  Mitch  himself  started  young, 
performing  Bach  on  the  piano  at  the  age  of  six  in  his  native  Rochester,  New  York, 
playing  oboe  with  the  Eastmon  School  and  Syracuse  Symphonies  at  fifteen. 
His  at-home  "combo"  today,  just  for  fun.  includes  his  wife  Frances  (at  the  piano); 
daughters  Margaret  (far  left),  15,  and  Andrea,  22:  son  Mitchell  ( 'Mike  ),I3. 


CBS  Radio's  Milch  Miller  Show  is  broadcast  over  the  network,  Sunday.,  from  7:15  to  7:50  P.M.  EDT. 


I'm  so  proud  to  be  Connie  Stevens' 
father — for  reasons  far  beyond 
her  talents,  her  records  and  movies, 
her  TV  success  in  Haivaiian  Eye 

by  TEDDY  STEVENS 


Last  Sunday  afternoon,  I  walked  into 
•  our  living  room  and  found  my  daughter 
stretched  out  on  the  floor,  dressed  in  a 
pair  of  jeans  and  one  of  my  white  shirts. 
Strands  of  hair  were  falling  all  over  her 
forehead,  the  rest  was  tied  back  in  a  pony- 
tail  which  stuck  out  in  all  directions. 
Connie  was  busy  playing  with  the  dogs, 
listening  to  the  hi-fi  and  devouring  a 
stack  of  TV  and  movie  magazines — all  at 
the  same  time. 

Suddenly,  she  looked  at  the  clock,  let 
out  a  yelp  and  made  a  mad  dash  into  her 
bedroom.  Someone  was  calling  for  her 
in  fifteen  minutes.  Ten  minutes  later,  she 
came  out  of  her  room  wearing  high 
heels  and  a  slim  black  dress.  Her  hair  was 
neatly  combed  in  front  and  brushed  up 
in  back  into  one  of  those  fancy  bun-like 
concoctions.   As  soon  as  her  date  had 
arrived  and  we'd  (Continued  on  page  77) 


Facing  page:  Connie  and  her  dad,  who's  also  a  musician. 
Connie  herself  is  now  both  singer  and  actress — in  Warner 
film  "Parrish,"  as  well  as  on  TV.  Below:  With  guest  star 
Troy  Donahue  (left)  and  Doug  Mossman,  in  Hawaiian  Eye. 
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Connie  and  Teddy  enjoy  her  success,  but  just  being 
together  is  best  of  all!  Here,  for  the  first  time,  he 
tells  the  true  story  of  his  daughter's  childhood  and 
the  long  separations  which  hurt  them  both  so  much. 


Connie  is  "Cricket"  in  Haivaiian  Eye,  as  seen  on  ABC-TV, 
Wed.,  from  9  to  10  P.M.  EDT,  for  Whitehall  Laboratories, 
American  Chicle  Company,  Carter  Products,  Inc.,  Harold 
F.  Ritchie.  Inc.,  and   Oldsmobile   Div.  of  Cencral   Motors. 


The  star  of  NBC-TV's  new  Michael  Shayne  series, 

a  talented  home  builder— and,  best  of  all,  a  bang-up  family  man 
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Among  brighter  events  of  the  fall  TV  season  is 
the  appearance  in  hour-long  format  of  ace 
detective  Michael  Shayne,  Miami  private  eye.  The 
character  of  Shayne  is  the  brain  child — and  world- 
wide successful  child,  too — of  writer  Brett  Halli- 
day.  Books  about  this  romantic,  hard-hitting 
gentleman  have  topped  the  twenty-million  sales 
mark.  Shayne  has  been  featured  as  hero  of  a  dozen 
movies  and  lends  his  name  to  a  mystery  magazine. 
...  To  bring  this  redoubtable  character  to  TV, 
NBC-TV  selected  motion-picture  and  TV  star 
Richard  Denning,  who  may  be  best  remembered 
by  viewers  and  listeners  as  half  of  the  'tec  team, 
Mr.  And  Mrs.  North.  .  .  .  Denning  started  out  as  a 
Certified  Public  Accountant,  working  for  his  dad's 
company,  but  spent  evenings  acting  with  a  dra- 


matic society.  As  a  lark,  he  entered  a  local  radio 
contest,  "I  Want  to  Be  an  Actor,"  and — much  to 
his  own  amazement — won  a  screen  test  with 
Warner  Bros.  In  1937,  he  signed  a  movie  contract 
with  Paramount  and — except  for  three  years  in 
Navy  submarine  service — has  been  a  successful 
working  actor  ever  since.  .  .  .  Richard  and  his  wife, 
actress  Evelyn  Ankers,  stumbled  into  a  profitable 
sideline  when  confronted  with  the  housing  short- 
age after  his  return  from  active  duty.  They  bought 
a  trailer  second-hand  and  created  a  delightful 
home  on  wheels,  decorated  by  Evelyn.  After  a 
winter  in  Palm  Springs  and  a  summer  at  the 
beach,  they  sold  it  at  a  profit.  Their  present  home 
is  the  ninth  house-on-the-ground  they've  designed, 
built  and  decorated,  with  most  satisfying  results. 
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Above,  Richard  Denning  in  title  role  ot  Michael 
Shayne,  with  Patricia  Donahue,  heroine  of  series. 
On  facing  page:  With  his  lovely  wife  and  daughter. 


Great  collectors  and  hobbyists,  the  Dennings  enjoy 
most  things  which  all  three  can  do  together.  Below, 
Richard  and  Evelyn  with  collection  of  keys  from  all 
the  places  around  the  world  where  they  have  traveled. 


Michael  Shayne,  NBC-TV,  Fri.,  from  10  to  11  P.M.  EDT,  is 
sponsored  by  Oldsmobile  Div.  of  General  Motors  and  others. 


Continued 
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The  star  of  NBC-TV's  new  Michael  Shayne  series, 

a  talented  home  builder-and,  best  of  all,  a  bang-up  family  ma„ 


Among  brighter  events  of  the  fall  TV  season  is 
the  appearance  in  hour-long  format  of  ace 
detective  Michae!  Shayne,  Miami  private  eye.  The 
character  of  Shayne  is  the  brain  child — and  world- 
wide successful  child,  too— of  writer  Brett  Halli- 
day.  Books  about  this  romantic,  hard-hitting 
gentleman  have  topped  the  twenty-million  sales 
mark.  Shayne  has  been  featured  as  hero  of  a  dozen 
movies  and  lends  his  name  to  a  mystery  magazine. 
...  To  bring  this  redoubtable  character  to  TV 
NBC-TV  selected  motion-picture  and  TV  star 
Richard  Denning,  who  may  be  best  remembered 
by  viewers  and  listeners  as  half  of  the  'tec  team 
Mr.  And  Mrs.  North.  .  .  .  Denning  started  out  as  a 
Certified  Public  Accountant,  working  for  his  dad's 
company,  but  spent  evenings  acting  with  a  dra- 


matic society.  As  a  lark,  he  entered  a  local  radio 
contest,  "I  Want  to  Be  an  Actor,"  and— much  to 
his  own  amazement — won  a  screen  test  with 
Warner  Bros.  In  1937,  he  signed  a  movie  contract 
with  Paramount  and— except  for  three  years  in 
Navy  submarine  service — has  been  a  successful 

working  actor  ever  since Richard  and  his  wife, 

actress  Evelyn  Ankers,  stumbled  into  a  profitable 
sideline  when  confronted  with  the  housing  short- 
age after  his  return  from  active  duty.  They  bougw 
a  trailer  second-hand  and  created  a  dehghttu' 
home  on  wheels,  decorated  by  Evelyn.  M-tei  a 
winter  in  Palm  Springs  and  a  summer  at  tne 
beach,  they  sold  it  at  a  profit.  Their  present  home 
is  the  ninth  house-on-the-ground  they've  designed, 
built  and  decorated,  with  most  satisfying  results. 


Above,  Richard  Denning  in  title  role  ot  Michael 
Shayne,  with  Patricia  Donahue,  heroine  of  series. 
On  facing  page:  With  his  lovely  wife  and  daughter. 


Great  collectors  and  hobbyists,  the  Dennings  enjoy 
most  things  which  all  three  can  do  together.  Below, 
Richard  and  Evelyn  with  collection  of  keys  from  all 
the  places  around  the  world  where  they  have  traveled. 


Denning  and  his  wife  have  made  a  fascinating  second 
career  of  designing  and  building  homes.  They 
in  3,600  square  feet  of  California  ranch-type  house. 
Richard  does  designs  and  blue-prints,  Evelyn  is  the 
interior  decorator.  Below:  Instrumentalists  all  with 
Richard  on  mandolin,   Evelyn  on  organ,   Dee  on  violin. 


Michael  Shayne,  NBC-TV,  Fri.,  from  10  to  11  P.M.  EDT,  is 
sponsored  by  Oldsmobile  Div.  of  General  Motors  and  others. 


(Continued) 


Richard  Denning,  TV's  Michael  Shayne,  enjoys 
life  to  the  full — whether  he's  studying  script 
for  the  new  hour-long  series  (at  left),  playing 
golf  or  paddling  a  boat  around  the  family  pool 
for  actress-wife  Evelyn  Ankers  (bestower  of  the 
kiss)  and  their  seventeen-year-old  daughter  Dee. 


ML 


Above:  Three  Dennings  line  up  for  a  little  backyard  golf  practice.  Below: 
Richard  rigs  sails  on  replica  of  old  sailing  vessel.  The  whole  family  loves 
hobbies  and  sports  they  can  do  together,  such  as  boating  between  Balboa 
and  Catalina  Island,  water-skiing,  skin-diving,  golfing,  swimming  in  the  family 
pool.  Their  large  house  commands  a  spectacular  view  of  city  of  Los  Angeles. 
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an  ©it  a  Past  Trad 


Nothing,  but  nothing  can  slow  Winchell 

down.   And  the  private  life  of  a 

very  public  figure  reveals  why  Walter 

is  still  more  exciting  than  most 

of  the  celebs  whose  doings  he  reports 


East  Side:  U.N.  visitors  get  treasured  auto- 
graphs from  WW  near  his  newspaper  office. 
West  Side:  Mike  hovers  over  him  like  a 
symbol  at  Sardi's  restaurant,   near  Broadway. 


by  JIM  MORSE 

Eight  years  ago,  in  the  early  winter  of 
1952,  his  enemies  toasted  each  other 
in  the  Broadway,  Las  Vegas,  Miami  and 
Hollywood  bars — under  the  illusion  that 
"The  King"  had  finally  been  dethroned. 
Walter  Winchell,  the  originator  of 
the  dot-dash  column  which  has  been 
imitated  in  every  large  city  in  the 
world,  was  down  for  the  count.  On  the 
advice  of  his  personal  doctor  and  several 
heart  specialists,.  Winchell  gave  up  his 
syndicated   newspaper   column   and 
network  radio   broadcast.    Illness,   so 
his  foes  believed,  had  accomplished 
what  competition  had  been  unable  to  do. 
Winchell,  they  smirked,  was  through. 
Washed  up.  A  (Continued  on  page  65) 


The  Walter  Winchell  Show,  ABC-TV,  Sun.,  10:30  P.M. 
EDT,  sponsored  by  Hazel  Bishop.  WW  also  narrates  The 
Untouchables  on  ABC-TV — see  Robert  Stack  story,  this 
issue.  The  Walter  Winchell  File  is  seen  on  WNEW-TV 
(New  York)  and  other  stations  throughout  the  country. 


«W  YORK  MIRROR 

RAD|Q   CA" 


TV's  Route  66  is  a  new  highway  for  George  Maharis.  But  the  character  he 
plays — and  the  way  he  plays  it — could  be  "the  capsule  story  of  my  life" 


Boxing  roles  (as  in  this  episode  from   Naked  City  with   Eli  Wallach,    left,   and  Tom   Ahearne) 
ore  a  natural  for  George.  He  fought  ten  bouts  while  he  was  in  the  Marines — and  won  them  all. 


by  MARTIN  COHEN 


This  wise  guy  came  into  the  restaurant 
and  made  some  wisecracks  at  one  of 
the  waitresses.  I  said  something  and  he 
said  something,  then  he  said,  'Do  you 
want  to  step  outside?'  I  took  off  my 
apron,  told  my  boss  I'd  be  back  in  an 
hour,  and  we  went  over  to  Central 
Park." 

The  lean,  hard,  handsome  young 
man  pauses  only  a  moment.  "Well,  he 
could  fight  and  we  went  to  it.  I  threw  my 
arm  out  of  joint  and  he  had  me  on  the 
ground.  I  couldn't  quit.  I  got  the  arm 
back  in   place  and  I   clobbered  him — 


knocked  him  down,  and  he  was  sitting 
under  a  tree.  I  quit  then,  because  I 
could  have  hurt  him."  Telling  this  story 
about  himself  is  George  Maharis,  who 
promises  to  be  the  most  dynamic  actor 
to  hit  the  country  in  ten  years,  in  his 
co-starring  role  on  Route  66. 

"This  Buz  Murdock  I  play  is  a  fellow 
who  has  come  up  from  Hell's  Kitchen, 
fighting  all  the  way.  He's  been  pushed 
around  and  knows  what  life  is  all 
about.  He's  not  willing  to  take  anything 
for  granted,  and  he  likes  people  who  are 
fair.  They  should  call  this  guy  George 


Footloose  heroes  played  by  Martin  Milner 
(right,  above — center,  below)  and  George  in 
Route  66  are  called  Tod  and  Buz.  But,  says 
George,  character  of  the  latter  is  so  close 
to  his  own,   it  should  carry  his  real   name. 


Route  66  is  seen  on  CBS-TV.  Fri.,  8:30  to  9:30  P.M. 
EDT,  sponsored  by  Chevrolet  Motors  Div.  of  Gen- 
eral Motors,  Marlboro  Cigarettes,  and  Bayer  Aspirin. 


Continued 


TV's  Route  66  is  a  new  highway  for  George  Maharis.  But  the  character  he 
plays— and  the  way  he  plays  it — could  be  "the  capsule  story  of  my  life" 


his  episode  from   Naked  City  with  Eli  Wolloch,   left,  ond  Tom  Ahearne) 
orge.  He  fought  ten  bouts  while  he  was  in  the  Marines— and  won  them  all. 


by  MARTIN  COHEN 
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knocked  him  down,  and  he  was  sitting 
under  a  tree.  I  quit  then,  because  I 
could  have  hurt  him."  Telling  this  story 
about  himself  is  George  Maharis,  who 
promises  to  be  the  most  dynamic  actor 
to  hit  the  country  in  ten  years,  in  his 
co-starring  role  on  Route  66. 

"This  Buz  Murdock  I  play  is  a  fellow 
who  has  come  up  from  Hell's  Kitchen, 
fighting  all  the  way.  He's  been  pushed 
au°  .  T,and  knows  what  life  is  all 
about.  He's  not  willing  to  take  anything 
or  granted,  and  he  likes  people  who  are 
fair.  They  should  call  this  guy  George 


Footloose  heroes  played  by  Martin  Milnor 
(right,  above — center,  below)  and  George  in 
Rout,-  Art  are  called  Tod  and  Bui.  But.  says 
George,  character  of  the  latter  is  so  close 
to   his  own,   it  should   carry  his   real   name. 
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Excitement  of  motorcycling  fascinates  him,  made 
George  excellent  subject  for  such  commercial  photog- 
raphy. Above,  at  Middletown,  New  York  races.  At 
right,  with  pretty  model.  He's  also  been  a  stunt  man. 


Maharis.   It's  the  capsule   story   of  my  life.'' 

At  twenty-seven,  George  stands  a  quarter- 
inch  under  six  feet,  weighs  170,  doesn't  drink 
or  smoke,  wears  an  open-necked  sports  shirt 
and  a  jacket.  "For  me,  you  might  say  I'm  over- 
dressed," he  notes.  "I've  got  no  use  for  fancy 
clothes  and  gadgets.  I  like  to  live  light.  I  don't 
want  to  get  bogged  down  with  a  lot  of  things 
that  will  keep  me  from  getting  what  I  want — 
and  I  will  get  it." 

Tough  and  plain-spoken  are  the  words,  but 
he  talks  with  a  sincerity  and  naivete  that  are 
completely  disarming.  As  a  bachelor,  George 
says,  "I  need  love  and  affection.  But  no  one 
guarantees  you  will  find  the  right  woman  in 
the  first  thirty  years  of  your  life,  or  in  the 
second  thirty.  You  seek  for  it.  When  I  fall  in 
love,  I  mean  to  go  all  the  way.  When  you  really 
fall  in  love,  there's  no  coming  back." 

He  lives  in  a  $35-a-month  apartment.  "I 
ripped  out  the  sink  and  counter  and  threw  out 
the  icebox.  That's  where  the  northern  light 
comes,  and  I  use  it  to  paint.  I  have  no  plans 
to  move  to  a  fancy  apartment.  I  just  don't  like 
to  be  in  the  position  where  I  have  to  take  a  job 
because  I  need  money." 

George  regards  money  with  suspicion.  "If  I 
get  tied  up  with  a  lease  in  a  fancy  apartment, 
then  I  have  to  worry  about  money  coming  in 
regularly.  Besides,"  he  adds,  "money  is  for 
other  things.  A  friend  of  mine  needs  psychiatric 
help  and  I  pay  his  bills.  I  give  my  parents 
money,  and  my  kid  brother  will  probably  want 
to  go  to  college." 

He  tells  you  his  worst  problem  is  his  temper. 
"Authority  is  one  thing  that  bugs  me.  I  hate 
people  when  they  tell  me  I  have  to  take  some- 
thing for  granted.  It  also  bothers  me  when 
people  have  something  to  say — but,  when  I  try 
to  get  it  out  of  them,  they  walk -away." 
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(Continued) 


George  Maharis  has  been  practically  on  his 
own  since  he  was  six  years  old.  He  grew  up 
in  Astoria  in  Long  Island  City,  across  the  East 
River  from  Manhattan.  "It  was  tough  for  the 
family  sometimes,  and  my  father  had  six  kids 
to  feed.  During  the  summer,  I'd  go  out  and 
pick  fruit  right  from  the  trees.  In  the  winter, 
I  used  to  go  into  the  A  &  P  and  I'd  go  over  to 
the  meat  counter  and  order  things  like  kidneys 
or  beef  liver,  then  I'd  eat  the  meat  before  I  got 
out  of  the  store." 

His  childhood  wasn't  an  easy  one.  "My  par- 
ents were  Greek  immigrants  and  confused  be- 
tween Old  World  and  American  customs.  Be- 
sides, I  was  difficult  because  I  wouldn't  listen. 
When  I  was  young,  I  wanted  to  paint  and  learn 
musical  instruments  and  I  was  discouraged." 

George  took  an  interest  in  acting  while  in 
high  school  and,  in  his  (Continued  on  page  73) 


Hell's  Kitchen — where  Buz  grew  up,  before  traveling 
Route  66 — is  where  George  lives  today.  He  likes  the 
neighborhood  kids,  the  north  light  for  painting  in  his 
walk-up  flat,  the  changing  New  York  weather.  A  pawn 
for  no  one,  Maharis  makes  his  own  moves  his  own  way. 


For  the  grim  business  of  fighting  crime 
on  The  Untouchables,  Bob  re-creates  the 
courage  and  determination  of  Eliot  Ness. 


One  wins  an  Emmy  for  acting.  That's  Eliot  Ness 
in  The  Untouchables.  The  other  wins  Ros'emarie, 
a  new  home,  two  children.   That's  Robert  Stack ! 

by  BILL  KELSAY 

Man  with  a  mission.  That's  Eliot  Ness  on  TV.  Taut- 
eyed,  straight -lipped,  determined.  Off  the  screen  and 
off  the  set,  Robert  Stack — who  plays  Eliot  Ness  in  The 
Untouchables — comes  through  as  quite  a  different  per- 
sonality. Ten  years  younger,  blue  eyes  laughing  and  re- 
laxed. Your  first  thought:  No  wonder  this  young  man 
just  won  an  Emmy  Award  for  portraying  a  character  so 
unlike  himself.  It  isn't  until  later  that  you  realize  Bob 
Stack  is  also  a  determined  guy.  A  man  with  a  mission  of 
his  own.  Partly,  of  course,  that's  because  this  interview 
took  place  just  two  days  after  (Continued  on  page  70) 


His  own  sense  of  dedication  has  created  quite  a  different  way  of  life  off 
TV.  Bob's  only  regret:  The  series'  tremendous  success  doesn't  leave  half 
enough  time  to  be  with  wife  Rosemarie  Bowe,  tiny  Elizabeth,  sturdy  Chuck. 


Bob  stars  in  The  Untouchables,  seen  on  ABC-TV,  Thurs.,  from  9:30  to  10:30  P.M.  EDT. 
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Milestones:  Bandleader  Sammy  Kaye  (left),  in  whose  offices  Brian  was  discovered  .  .  .  Dave  Kapp,  record  prexy  who  waxed 
the  sixteen-year-old's  way  to  fame  .  .  .  and  a  score  Brian  knows  by  heart — "Itsy  Bitsy  Teenie  Weenie  Yellow  Polka  Dot  Bikini." 
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THE  BASHFUL  BOY  ANB  THE  BIKINI  S0N6 


The  sudden  success  story  of  the  summer 
season  .  .  .  now  carries  over  into  fall 
with  The  Case  of  the  Bashful  Blond 


by  GREGORY  MERWIN 


I 


First  publicity   break — and   to   think   that  teachers 
once  nixed  Brian's  singing  for  high-school  assembly! 


Perry  Mason's  on  vacation  and  Kookie's  up  to 
his  teeth  at  the  comb  factory,"  the  telephone 
caller  said.  "Now  you  find  out  who's  behind 
this  caper."  It  was  a  killing.  A  sixteen-year-old  boy 
had  murdered  every  record  on  the  best-selling 
chart,  trampling  over  the  Everly  Brothers,  Como 
and   Clooney,   Connie  Francis,   Bobby   Darin, 
Fabian,  Avalon  and  Presley.  And  there  were  only 
two  clues:  A  yellow  polka  dot  bikini  and  a 
bashful  blond. 

First,  a  private-eye  has  to  know  what  he's  deal- 
ing with.  And  a  bikini  isn't  really  much  of 
anything  but  a  pretty  girl  wearing  a  blush  and  a 

Continued   w 
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few  threads.  If  you  remove  the  girl  and 
the  blush,  what  you  have  left  over  is 
only  a  bit  of  a  handkerchief.  So  that 
was  a  dead-end  street.  The  bashful 
blond  was  tracked  down  in  an  office  in 
the  Brill  Building.  He  was  blushing, 
too. 

The  first  question  was:  "Did  you  ever 
see  a  girl  in  a  bikini?" 

"Not  a  live  bikini  on  a  live  girl,"  he 
said.  "I  mean  I've  never  even  gone  to  a 
Brigitte  Bardot  movie." 

The  bashful  blond  began  to  blush 
again.  Then  he  grinned  and  said,  "I  like 
happy  songs.  I  guess  I  just  thought  that 
'Itsy  Bitsy  Teenie  Weenie  Yellow  Polka 
Dot  Bikini'  was  a  happy  song.  Why? 
Something  the  matter?" 

The  matter  is  that  several  hundred 
A  &  R  men,  music  publishers  and  re- 
cording artists  are  kicking  themselves 
in  the  bikini  for  not  having  recognized 
the  biggest  record  hit  of  the  year.  The 
kid  who  didn't  miss  the  boat  is  Brian 
Hyland,  sixteen  years  old,  blue-eyed, 
shy,  handsome,  and  as  bubbly  as  the 
surf  at  Capri. 

David  Kapp,  one  of  the  shrewdest 
men  in  the  music  business,  calls  Brian 
"the  coming  star  of  the  century."  Sam- 
my Kaye,  a  man  who  knows  as  much 
about  popular  (Continued  on  page  57) 


Brian  kicks  up  a  small  storm  in  lobby 
Jrill  Building — where  it  all  began — then, 
upstairs  in  Sammy  Kaye's  office,  works  on 
a  number  with  musical  arranger  Bugs  Bower. 


The  Hylands  of  Queens  Borough,  New  York  City:  Brian;  brothers  Dennis,  18,  Keith,  14,  Jack,  30;  sister 
Kathleen,  I  I;  mother  Gladys;  twin  brothers  Bruce  and  Barry,  9;  father  John.  "My  parents -know  as  much 
about  rock  'n'  roll  as  I  do,"  murmurs  the  modest  Brian,  who  began  singing  in  church  at  the  age  of  nine. 


Growing  scrapbook  thrills  Mrs.  Hyland,  who  got  Brian 
his  first  guitar  during   an   illness  when   he  was  twelve. 
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Take  the  stand,  Miss  Ames 


Sara  Karr  "has  become  almost  a  part  of  me — and  I,  of  her." 
Above,  with  John  Larlcin  as  Mike  Karr  in  The  Edge  Of  Night. 


Among  Teal's  own  dreams:  "A  good  marriage."  Until  then,  she 
mothers  her  pets,   likes  to  travel    (at   right,    in    Puerto    Rico). 

by  FRANCES  KISH 

The  girl  with  the  hyacinth-blue  eyes  seemed  taller 
than  five-foot-three.    During  the  past  months, 
she  had  dropped  sixteen  pounds  to  a  slim  101, 
and  her  face  was  cast  in  shadowed  and  provocative 
planes.   Her  warm  brown  hair   had  amber  edges 
burnished  by  the  sun.    She  had  style,  and  an  air — 
but  there  was  nothing  the  least  bit  "actress-y"  about 
her.  Though  in  her  late  twenties,  she  could  have 
been  the  girl  just  named    (Continued   on  page  68) 


Teal  is  Sara  Karr  in  The  Edge  Of  Night,  over  CBS-TV,  M-F,  from  4:30  to 
5  P.M.  EDT,  as  sponsored  by  The  Procter  &  Gamble  Company  and  others. 


Blue-eyed  Teal,  lawyer's  wife  in 
The  Edge  Of  Night,  faces  a  tough 
cross-examination  on  love  and  life — 
and  gives  some  surprising  answers 
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Back  at  the  scene  of  their  first 
public  appearance,  the  Lennon  Sisters 
prove  fame  will  never  change  them 
— -  they  just  grow  taller  and  prettier! 

by  NANCY  ANDERSON 


The  atmosphere  was  that  of  a  family  party.  True, 
the  party-goers  were  divided  by  footlights.  Some 
were  on  the  stage,  and  some  were  off,  but  a  bond 
of  friendship  and  kinship  spanned  the  barrier.  In 
fact,  the  entire  auditorium  seemed  alive  with  life- 
long family  friends  and  relations. 

Some  of  television's  most  popular  personalities 
were  entertaining,  but  there  was  more  than  appre- 
ciation in  the  crowd's  reaction.  There  was  personal 
pride.  Each  audience  member  seemed  to  feel  an 
individual  sense  of  accomplishment,  as  the  famous 


Lennon  Sisters,  I960:  Opposite  page — Dianne  (at  top),  Kathy  (left),  Janet  and  Peggy  (right).  Below,  performing 
for  recent  church  benefit  at  the  Veterans'  Memorial  Auditorium  in  Culver  City,  with  other  popular  members  of  the 
Lawrence  Welk  TV  and  radio  shows — Larry  Hooper  (left),   Maurice  Pearson  (center),  Aladdin  and  Bob  Lido  (right). 
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Also  performing  with  Lennon  Sisters  at  Culver  City  auditorium  in  I960,  for  benefit  of  Venice  (California)  Church  of  St. 
Mark's:  Their  father  Bill  (left),  uncles  Ted,  Pat  and  Bob.  The  Lennon  Brothers  had  long  sung  together  professionally, 
when  they  did  first  church  benefit  here  in  1954.  For  the  girls,  that  earlier  revue — "Roamin'  Holiday" — was  their  debut. 


Lennon  Sisters  sang  on  stage  for  the  benefit  of 
St.  Mark's  parish. 

Six  years  before,  in  1954,  at  the  Veterans'  Mem- 
orial Auditorium  in  Culver  City,  four  pretty 
youngsters  had  sung  a  medley  of  Scottish  songs 
in  a  church  program  entitled  "Roamin'  Holiday." 
They  were  making  their  first  public  appearance  as 
singers.  (Janet,  who  wasn't  quite  eight  years  old 
and  wasn't  used  to  such  late  hours,  went  to  sleep 
backstage,  where  a  frantic  searcher  finally  discov- 
ered  her,  just   in   time   for   the   girls'   number.) 


The  program  had  been  a  tremendous  success. 
St.  Mark's-  parish  cleared  $1,000  through  one  per- 
formance and  had  to  repeat  the  revue,  a  few 
weeks  later,  in  answer  to  popular  demand.  And 
one  of  the  biggest  hits  was  that  Scottish  medley 
sung  by  Bill  Lennon's  girls,  wearing  kilts  and  caps 
their  mother,  "Sis,"  had  made. 

Now,  in  1960,  at  the  same  Veterans'  Memorial 
Auditorium,  the  Lennon  Sisters  were  singing 
again  for  the  benefit  of  St.  Mark's  parish.  The  first 
time,  their  inclusion  in   (Continued  on  page   67) 


The  Lawrence  We.lk  Show  is  seen  over  ABC-TV,  Saturday,  from  9  to  10  P.M.  EDT,  as  sponsored  by  Dodge  Division  of  the  Chrysler  Corporation 
and  by  J.  B.  Williams  Company,  Inc.  Other  Welk  programs  are  heard  over  the  ABC  Radio  network;  check  local  newspapers  for  time  and  day. 
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Before  and  after.  The  girls  sang  a  Scottish  medley  for  that  first  public  appearance  in  1954.  (Kilts, 
courtesy  of  mother  "Sis"  Lennon;  photograph,  courtesy  of  family  friend  Mike  Marrant.)  Among  the  notable 
differences  when  Bill  and  his  daughters  came  back  to  perform  in  the  same  hall,  six  years  later:  Youngest 
of  the  foursome,  Janet,  didn't  fall  asleep  back  stage.  And  eldest,   Dianne,  is  now  about  to  be  married. 


After  and  before.  When  the  Lennon  Brothers  returned  in 
I960,  they  repeated  their  previous  hit,  "Dry  Bones" — this 
time,  without  dislocating  Bill's  shoulder,  as  they  did  in  1954! 
Quartet,  from  left  to  right:  Ted,  Bill,  Pat  and  Bob  Lennon. 
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over  in  Urbit 
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Danny  Kaye  jets  through  time  and  space  with  a  boys  curiosity,  a  veterans 

know-how  and  wit.    Target  for  now:  His  first  variety  show  especially  for  TV 


Co-pilot:  Early  in  his  career,  Danny  met  and  married  Sylvia  Fine,  who  has  since  written 
much  of  his  material — and  is  producer  of  this  month's  trail-blazing  hour-long  special. 


by  KEL  WILLIAMS 


People  who  stop  doing  new  things 
never  quite  grow  up."  This  is  Danny 
Kaye  speaking,  the  Danny  Kaye  with 
whom  Webster  and  all  the  adjectives  in 
his  dictionary  could  never  quite  cope. 
Danny  has  been  called  whimsical  and 
hilarious,  volatile  and  sincere,  sentimen- 
tal and  humanitarian.  His  activities  have 
been  reported  by  the  press  as  being  so 
varied  and  numerous  that  the  reader  is 
sometimes  reminded  of  the  fabled  horse- 
man who  rode  off  in  all  directions. 

Aside  from  being  internationally  be- 
loved as  an  entertainer,  he  has  conducted 
-symphony  orchestras,  and  conducted 
them  with  authority;  he  has  been  invited 
to  witness  delicate  surgical  operations,  as 
an  informed  observer;  he  has  been  singu- 
larly honored  by  appointment  as  United 
Nations  ambassador-at-large  for  the  In- 
ternational Children's  Emergency  Fund 

Which  would  indicate  that  Danny's  in- 
quiring mind  is  not  so  capricious  as  it 
might  appear.  Whatever  catches  his  fan- 
cy also  catches  his  intense  interest  and 
complete  absorption,  whether  it  be  a  fas- 
cination with  the  intricacies  of  medicine 
or  with  the  niceties  of  gourmet  cookery. 
This  year,  so  far,  he  has  tried  his  wings 
in  three  new  fields — quite  literally,  in  one 
instance. 

A  few  months  ago,  he  got  his  pilot's  li- 
cense and  a  brand-new  Piper  Aztec  plane 
in  which  he  has  been  flitting  about  the 


Southwest  from  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  to 
Needles,  California.  "Have  you  ever  been 
to  Needles?"  he  inquires  suddenly.  "It's 
the  center  of  the  lettuce  industry.  I 
bought  a  case  of  the  most  wonderful  let- 
tuce which  I  sent  to  my  brother  in  New 
York.  They  have  terrible  lettuce  in  New 
York,  so  I  sent  him  a  case.  It  was  ruined 
when  it  got  there,  so  he  sent  it  back  to 
Needles  and  I  got  a  discount." 

And  you  realize  you  have  been  delight- 
fully trapped  in  one  of  Danny's  bits  of 
whimsy,  led  down  a  path  of  enlighten- 
ment to  an  anticlimax  of  irrelevance. 

Also  new  for  Danny  this  year  are  his 
debuf  in  Las  Vegas — at  Wilbur  Clark's 
Desert  Inn,  where  he  followed  his  custom- 
ary pattern  of  setting  records  for  the 
house — and  the  first  of  his  projected  once- 
a-year  specials  on  CBS-TV. 

Previously,  Danny  has  been  seen  on 
TV  only  in  the  documentary  films  he  pre- 
pared for  UNICEF.  Along  with  a  handful 
of  other  star  names,  he  had  been  tabbed 
a  "holdout"  from  television. 

"Actually,  I've  never  been  a  TV  hold- 
out," Danny  says.  "I  never  said  I  wasn't 
going  to  go  on.  It's  just  that,  up  until  this 
past  year,  I've  been  involved  in  so  many 
other  things  that  I  didn't  want  to  do  tele- 
vision and  have  it  become  just  one  of 
those  many  other  things.  I  wanted  to  be 
sure  I  had  the  time  and  the  energy  to  de- 
vote to  it,  and   (Continued  on  page   74) 


The  Danny  Kaye  Show.  CBS^TV,  Sunday.  October  30.  from  8  to  9  P.M.  EDT,  sponsored  by  the  General  Motors  Corp. 
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Which  would  indicate  that  Danny's  in- 
quiring mind  is  not  so  capricious  as  it 
might  appear.  Whatever  catches  his  fan- 
cy also  catches  his  intense  interest  and 
complete  absorption,  whether  it  be  a  fas- 
cination with  the  intricacies  of  medicine 
or  with  the  niceties  of  gourmet  cookery. 
This  year,  so  far,  he  has  tried  his  wings 
in  three  new  fields— quite  literally,  in  one 
instance. 

A  few  months  ago,  he  got  his  pilot  s  li- 
cense and  a  brand-new  Piper  Aztec  plane 
in  which  he  has  been  flitting  about  the 


Southwest  from  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  to 
Needles,  California.  "Have  you  ever  been 
to  Needles?"  he  inquires  suddenly.  "It's 
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when  it  got  there,  so  he  sent  it  back  to 
Needles  and  I  got  a  discount." 

And  you  realize  you  have  been  delight- 
fully trapped  in  one  of  Danny's  bits  of 
whimsy,  led  down  a  path  of  enlighten- 
ment to  an  anticlimax  of  irrelevance. 
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"Actually,  I've  never  been  a  TV  hold- 
out," Danny  says.  "I  never  said  I  wasn't 
going  to  go  on.  It's  just  that,  up  until  this 
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vote to  it,  and   (Continued  on  page  74) 
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Host  of  Flair:  Dick  Van  Dyke, 
ad-man  turned  comedian,  who's 
star  of  Broadway's  brightest 
hit    show,    "Bye    Bye    Birdie." 


The  New  Women  \ 
Interest  Show 


7 
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A  new  programing  idea,  as 
bright    and   bouncy   as   its   title, 
brings  facts  and  fun  to  the 
ABG  Radio  network  each  weekday 


At  a  time  when  television  seems  to  be 
having  more  than  its  share  of  trouble 
with  originality  in  programing,  radio 
comes  up  with  a  show  that  has  Boris 
Karloff  talking  about  baby  care!  The  show 
is  Flair,  a  new  package  of  short  features — 
each  ninety  seconds  long.  Hosted  by  Dick 
Van  Dyke,  star  of  the  Broadway  musical, 
"Bye  Bye  Birdie,"  the  55-minute  Flair  show 
intermixes  women's  interest  material  with 
comedy,  music  and  patter — all  with  an  eye 
(or,  rather,  an  ear)  toward  daytime  radio 
audiences.  .  .  .  Among  regular  features  of 
Flair  are:  Noted  restaurateur  Toots  Shor 
commenting  on  table  manners;  Hollywood 
gourmet  David  Wade  on  food;  a  physical 
culture  segment  by  Bonnie  Prudden;  celeb- 
rity interviews  by  Toni  Gilbert;  comedy  by 
Jean  Carroll;  music  by  Theodore  Bikel  of 
Broadway's  "Sound  of  Music";  beauty  tips 
by  Audrey  Meadows  and  New  York  model- 
ling-agency chief  Eileen  Ford.  An  unusual 
element  of  ihe  show  is  women's  news  sent 
from  abroad  by  famous  ABC  correspond- 
ents. .  .  .  Designed  to  fit  the  needs  and 
schedules  of  ABC  network's  local  affiliates, 
Flair  is  fed  to  its  stations  from  1  to  1: 55  P.M., 
each  afternoon  from  Monday  through  Fri- 
day. As  many  as  twenty-five  different  per- 
sonalities and  features  are  supplied  each 
week.  The  local  stations  then  present  the 
show  as  a  55-minute  entity,  or — if  it  suits 
their  individual  needs  better — segment  the 
program  any  time  between  1  p.m.  and  5  p.m. 
each  day.  .  .  .  Thus  Flair  offers  to  radio  day- 
time programing  a  fresh  and  pleasant  new 
blend  of  fact  and  fun. 


Physical  fitness  exercising  and  advice  are  the  contribution  of  Bonnie   Prudden,  well   known  as  author  and   exercise  expert. 


And,  wonder  of  wonders,  Boris  Karloff 
offers,  on  Flair,  information  on  child 
care — a  subject  on  which  he  is  an 
expert.    Here  with  satanic  "friend." 


Make-up  problems  are  expertized  by 
Eileen  Ford,  head  of  the  famous  Ford 
Model  Agency  in   New  York  City. 
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For  lovers  of  good  food,  David  Wade 
— Hollywood  gourmet — supplies  reci- 
pes. David  often  has  celebrities  on  to 
talk  about  all   their  favorite  dishes. 

Continued 
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sonalities and  features  are  supplied  each 
week.  The  local  stations  then  present  the 
show  as  a  55-minute  entity,  or— if  it  suits 
their  individual  needs  better— segment  the 
program  any  time  between  1  P.M.  and  5  P.M- 
each  day.  . .  .  Thus  Flair  offers  to  radio  day- 
time programing  a  fresh  and  pleasant  new 
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The  New  Women  s 
Interest  Show 


(Continued) 


Charles   P.  Arnot,   news  correspondent  f 


From  Paris,  Cairo,  Tokyo,  many  ABC  foreign  correspondents  feed  to 
Flair  news  of  special  interest  to  women.  Robert  Sturdevant  (above) 
i  new  Parisian  dish,  "mashed  string  beans."  Speaking  from 
Tokyo,   Ray  Falk  and  Japanese  girl  technician  send  news  from  Orient. 


Internationally  famous  folk- 
singer  Theodore  Bikel  offers 
on  Flair  repertoire  of  songs 
from    twenty    different    lands. 


Middle  East,  broadcasts  from  Cairo.   Arnot  says,  "Out  here,  a  drama  unfolds  every  day." 


Strictly  for  feminine  tun, 
Jean  Carroll's  unique  mono- 
logues lambaste  the  foibles 
of  American  men  and  women. 


Audrey  Meadows  h'qs  been 
described  as  "the  girl  who 
can  do  everything."  For 
Flair,  she  gives  beauty  tips. 
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From  Poris,  Cairo,  Tokyo,  many  ABC  foreign  correspondents  feed  to 
Flair  news  of  special  interest  to  women.  Robert  Sturdevant  (above) 
heralds  a  new  Parisian  dish,  "mashed  string  beans."  Speaking  from 
Tokyo,   Ray  Falk  and  Japanese  girl  technician  send  news  from  Orient. 
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Jean  Carroll's  unique  mono 
logues  lambaste  the  foibles 
of  American  men  ond  women. 


Audrey  Meadows 
described   as   "the   girl   who 
con     do     everything."     For 
Flair,  she  gives  beauty  tips. 
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Nobody  can  be  more  fun  than  people,  particularly  when  you  meet  them  in  person  with 
Ron  Cochran — who's  just  the  kind  of  newsman  to  make  all  the  world  good  neighbors 


by  HELEN   BOLSTAD 

The  early  evening  network  newscast  on 
CBS  Radio  sets  its  course  with  the  opening 
statement,  "This  is  Ron  Cochran  and  some 
people  you  didn't  expect  to  meet."  With  that, 
the  portentous  roar  of  world  history-in- 
the-making  quiets  to  the  pleasant  sound  of 
two    persons    talking   together.    As    Ron 
Cochran  explains,  "It's  my  idea  to  make  use 
of  human-interest  interviews  with  people 
on  the  fringes  of  the  news.  To  find  out  what 
they  think,  what  they  do.  For  this,  radio 
is  a  better  medium  than  television.  You  can 
go  in  and  talk  with  them.  They  don't  have 
to  face  up  to  a  lot  of  lights  and  cameras 
and  gear.  You  have  more  time.  The  pace 
is  easier." 

For  a  leisurely  thirty  minutes,  In  Person 
With  Ron  Cochran  ranges  as  far  as  CBS 
correspondents — and    Cochran    himself — can 
reach,  and  as  deep  as  their  lively  curiosity 
may  take  them.  The  "people  you  never  ex- 
pected to  meet"  have  included:  A  Tennes- 
see mountaineer,  armed  with  two  squirrel 
guns,  defending  (Continued  on  page  60) 

In  Person  With  Ron  Cochran,  on  CBS  Radio,  Monday 
through  Thursday,  7:30  PM  EDT;  Fri.,  7:35.  Ron  Cochran 
With  The  News,  CBS-TV,  Mon.  through  Fri.,  1  P.M.  EDT. 


Above,  Cairn  terrier  "Penny"  greets  some  folks  she 
didn't  expect  to  meet — three  of  "Mittens'"  kittens. 


Busy  with  both  TV  newscasts  and  radio's  In  Person, 
ex-farmboy  Ron  still  finds  time  to  garden  at  Cochran 
home  in  Scarsdale,  N.Y.  Opposite  page:  With  wife 
Beulah  and  daughter  Judy;  son  Ronald  is  in  college. 
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Annie  in  her  Paris  apartment:  Above, 
on  balcony;  below,  in  living  room.  This  is 
the  city  where  she  met  her  real-life 
mate.  (But  they  were  married  in  New  York!) 


They  call  her  series  "Angel"  and 
it's  a  heavenly  name  for  Mile.  Forge. 

But  she  can — and  does — apply  an 
impish  ivit   to   down-to-earth  problems 


Annie  in  America — giving  her  first  "company" 
dinner  as  Angel:  Left  to  right,  Don  Keefer,  Doris 
Singleton,  Marshall  Thompson  (co-starring  as 
Angel's  American  husband),  Catherine  McLeod,  Herb 
Vigran.  Facing  page:  The  young  French  actress 
with  her  own  dancer-director  husband,  Dirk  Sanders. 


by  ROBERT  PEER 

The  Fifth  Avenue  salesgirl  stared  in  dis- 
belief at  the  petite  French  actress  with 
the  reddish-brown  hair  and  pixie  face.  "But, 
madame,"  she  protested,  "the  dress  is  a 
copy  of  an'  original  Paris  gown.  It's  already- 
marked  down  from  one  hundred  dollars 
to  seventy!" 

"I  do  not  theenk  that  eet  ees  worth  seventy 
dollairs,"  Annie  Farge  insisted.   "I  weel 
pay  you  fortee  dollairs." 

Desperately,  the  salesgirl  excused  herself 
and    looked    for    the    assistant    manager. 
There  was  a  hurried,  whispered  discussion 
before  the  two    {Continued  on  page  75) 

Annie  co-stars  in  Angel,  seen  on  CBS-TV,  Thurs.,  9  P.M.  EDT, 
sponsored  by  General  Foods  Corp.  and  S.  C.  Johnson  &  Son! 
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(Continued  from  page  36) 
music  as  anyone,  calls  Brian  "a  young 
Bobby  Darin."  Bill  Randall,  of  Station 
WERE  in  Cleveland  and  one  of  the  first 
of  the  top  deejays  to  recognize  Brian, 
calls  the  bashful  blond  "a  hip  Jackie 
Cooper."  And  about  three  million  teen- 
agers find  Brian  a  combination  of  Ry- 
dell,  Fabian  and  Avalon.  But,  five 
months  ago,  Brian  wasn't  any  better 
known  than  any  kid  on  your  block. 

"Brian,  are  you  going  to  be  too  bash- 
ful to  tell  how  it  all  happened?" 

"Naw,"  he  said,  ducking  his  head. 
"Should  I  start  at  the  beginning?  Like 
I  was  born  November  12,  1943,  in  Mary 
Immaculate  Hospital.  I  was  a  screaming 
baby  and  I  used  to  get  to  sleep  by 
knocking  my  head  against  the  side  of 
the  crib.  Now  my  mother  tells  me  that 
she  read  a  newspaper  article  by  a  doc- 
tor who  advised  a  woman  not  to  worry 
that  her  child  is  a  head  thumper,  be- 
cause he  may  grow  up  to  be  another 
Elvis  Presley.  So  maybe  I  was  born 
with  rhythm." 

Brian's  early  years  were  normal,  un- 
dramatic  and  pleasant.  At  the  age  of 
nine,  he  discovered  he  had  a  big  heart 
for  music.  "I  was  sitting  in  church  lis- 
tening to  the  choir.  It  sounded  so  good, 
I  asked  the  nun  if  I  could  be  in  it,  and 
I  sang  for  her  and  she  said  yes.  Then, 
on  rainy  days,  I  would  sit  by  the  radio 
all  day  long,  listening  to  cowboy  songs. 
When  I  was  twelve,  I  got  sick  with 
rheumatic  fever  and  had  to  stay  in  bed 
for  three  months.  Mother  got  me  a 
guitar  and,  that  summer,  I  learned  to 
play  well  enough  to  accompany  myself." 

Not  everyone  agreed  that  Brian  had 
a  voice.  As  recently  as  the  fall  of  last 
year,  Brian  auditioned  for  a  talent  show 
in  high  school.  The  teacher  in  charge 
listened  to  Brian  and  turned  him  down 
for  the  school  assembly.  He  made  the 
rounds  of  dozens  of  talent  agencies  and 
got  the  thumb. 

But  Brian's  reaction  to  these  situa- 
tions gives  a  clue  to  what  really  sepa- 
rates the  boys  from  the  stars.  "He'd 
come  back  from  Manhattan,"  Brian's 
mother  says,  "and  he  was  happy.  And  I 
mean  just  that.  He'd  come  into  the 
kitchen  kidding  and  say,  'Mom,  don't 
worry.  The  kid's  going  to  make  it  some- 
day.' I  never  saw  him  depressed." 

Quartets  and  trios  were  very  popu- 
lar about  a  year  ago,  so  Brian  and  some 
friends  formed  a  group  they  called  the 
Adelphis.  They  made  the  rounds  of 
recording  companies  and  music  pub- 
lishers— Brian  figures  more  than  a 
hundred.  They  had  no  luck.  But,  one 
afternoon,  they  were  in  the  lobby  of 
the  Brill  Building,  which  is  kind  of  the 
Pentagon  of  the  music  business,  and 
they  began  to  sing. 

Along  came  a  gal  named  Kay 
Twoomey,  a  well-known  talent  man- 
ager, and  she  invited  the  boys  to  come 
along  with  her  to  Sammy  Kaye's  office, 
where  she  introduced  them  to  Bugs 
Bower,  a  young  man  who  is  in  charge 
of  Sammy  Kaye's  musical  arrange- 
ments. Bugs,  a  very  sweet  guy  with  a 
very  sweet  ear,  listened  and  then  called 
Brian  aside. 


Brian  Hyland 

"Did  you  ever  think  of  singing  as  a 
single?" 

"I'm  with  the  group,"  Brian  said. 

"Well,  if  you  decide  to  leave  them," 
Bugs  said,  "we'll  take  you  on." 

Brian  shrugged  off  the  offer,  noting 
it  was  the  entire  quintet  or  nothing. 
His  friends  had  kind  of  listened  in,  and 
appreciated  Brian's  loyalty.  But,  when 
they  got  home,  they  talked  it  over  and 
insisted  they  could  get  another  lead 
singer. 

Sammy  Kaye,  one  of  the  most  popu- 
lar bandleaders  the  country  has  ever 
known,  says,  "Brian  used  to  come  in 
several  times  a  week  and  then  we  put 
him  on  the  payroll  as  an  office  boy.  I 
remember  signing  checks  for  him  for 
thirteen  or  fourteen  dollars,  and  it  im- 
pressed me  that  he  would  take  that  long 
subway  ride  in,  to  work  for  an  hour  or 
so  after  school,  just  to  be  around  the 
music  business.  Now  most  of  the  credit 
for  what  happened  goes  to  Bugs  Bow- 
er. He  nursed  Brian  along — rehearsing 
him,  teaching  him  songs,  trying  to  find 
a  style  that  he  could  set  for  him. 

"Bugs  and  I  were  in  agreement  that 
Brian  had  something  exceptional.  I  like 
Bobby  Darin's  voice,  and  I  call  Brian 
'a  young  Bobby  Darin'  because  Bobby 
must  be  all  of  twenty-two  or  twenty- 
three,  which  makes  him  an  old  man  by 
current  standards."  Sammy  smiles,  and 
then  goes  on,  "But  what  impresses  me 
most  about  Brian  is  his  character.  He  is 
so  very  shy,  very  sweet,  and  I  have  the 
idea  that  success  won't  change  him." 

Shortly,  Brian  had  a  third  important 
man  working  for  him.  That  was  record 
impresario  Dave  Kapp.  President  of 
Kapp  Records,  Dave  is  a  man  with  a 
brilliant  history  in  the  business.  He 
once  headed  up  Decca  Records  and  is 
credited  with  discovering  Red  Foley, 
Ernest  Tubb,  the  Andrew  Sisters,  and 
Count  Basie.  He  has  been  recording 
director  for  such  as  Como  and  Crosby. 
His  own  company  can  boast  of  Roger 
Williams,  Jane  Morgan,  Eartha  Kitt 
and  Carmen  McCrae.  He  has  never 
fallen  over  himself  to  exploit  the  teen- 
age market  and  when  he  signed  Brian 
to  a  recording  contract  this  past  spring, 
it  was  a  meaningful  act. 

Brian's  first  recording  was  "Rose- 
mary." Says  Dave,  "The  song  got  fairly 
good  play,  but  somehow,  I  guess,  it  just 
didn't  have  what  it  takes  to  get  to  the 
top.  Frankly,  I  never  know  whether  a 
record  will  sell  or  how  soon.  But  I  know 
when  an  artist  has  a  great  sound,  and 
then  it's  my  job  to  get  it  recorded." 

"Rosemary"  sold  about  20,000  and 
Brian  recalls  how  he  sweated  it  out.  "I 
discovered  that  just  seeing  your  name 
on  the  label  isn't  everything.  You  want 
to  hear  the  record  played  and  you  look 
for  it  on  the  radio.  I  remember  I  was 
down  in  Philadelphia  to  meet  the  dis- 
tributors and,  on  the  way  back  to  the 
railroad  station,  I  mentioned  that  I'd 
never  heard  'Rosemary'  on  the  air. 

"The  promotion  man  stopped  the  car 
and  went  into  a  telephone  booth.  Then 
he  came  back,  turned  on  the  car  radio 
and,  in  a  couple  of  minutes,  I  heard  this 
deejay  say,  'Here's  Brian  Hyland  with 


"Rosemary."  '  I  guess  that  was  about 
the  biggest  thrill  I  ever  had."  Then 
Brian  reflects,  "But  the  record  didn't  go. 
I  kept  my  spirits  up  but  I  kind  of  wor- 
ried, too.  I  kind  of  figured,  if  your  first 
record  doesn't  go,  how  can  you  expect 
people  who  are  backing  you  up  to  have 
faith." 

Neither  Dave  Kapp  nor  Sammy  Kaye 
was  about  to  drop  Brian,  and  there  was 
an  argument  when  two  successful  song- 
writers, Paul  Vance  and  Lee  Pockriss, 
came  into  Kapp's  office  with  a  new  song, 
"Itsy  Bitsy  Teenie  Weenie  Yellow  Polka 
Dot  Bikini."  The  writers  wanted  Jane 
Morgan,  a  polished,  highly  successful 
club  singer,  to  make  the  recording. 

Dave  Kapp  said,  "I  want  Brian  Hy- 
land to  make  it." 

They  asked,  "Who's  Brian  Hyland?" 

Kapp  told  them,  and  the  argument 
started.  The  writers  wanted  a  "name" 
singer,  but  Kapp  stuck  to  his  guns. 

Bugs  recalls  the  recording  session. 
"In  the  first  place,  we  thought  the  hot 
side  of  the  record  would  be  a  song 
called,  'Don't  Dilly  Dally  Sally,'  which 
I  happened  to  write.  (Of  course,  if  you 
ask  a  thousand  people  today  what's  on 
the  other  side  of  'Bikini,'  they  won't 
know,  but  I'm  telling  you  it's  my  song.) 
To  get  back  to  the  recording  session, 
Pockriss  and  Vance  came  up  and  they 
were  still  unhappy.  Then  they  listened 
just  once  to  Brian  run  through  their 
song  and,  like  a  chorus,  both  said, 
'Yeah,  that's  it'  " 

What  has  happened  since  is  public 
knowledge.  At  this  writing,  the  sales 
were  over  800,000,  with  "Bikini"  prom- 
ising to  be  the  first  million-seller  since 
"The  Battle  of  New  Orleans."  And 
Kapp  has  followed  his  "Itsy  Bitsy 
Bikini"  hit  with  an  album  called  "Brian 
Hyland,  the  Bashful  Blond." 

What's  happened  to  Brian  is  some- 
thing else  again.  Fan  mail  is  coming  in 
by  the  bundle,  and  the  phone  rings  con- 
tinually with  strange  girls  asking  for 
dates.  Brian  finds  it  pleasant  but  a  little 
disturbing. 

"Girls,"  he  said,  wrinkling  his  nose, 
"are  all  right,  I  guess.  I  went  steady 
once,  back  in  January.  It  lasted  about 
a  week  and  then  it  was  bugging  me. 
She  always  wanted  to  come  down  to  the 
house  and  I  was  getting  tired  of  seeing 
the  same  girl." 

"For  a  whole  week?" 

"Yeah,  it  was  too  long." 

He  grinned  like  a  blond  Huckleberry 
Finn,  so  I  asked,  "What  do  you  like  bet- 
ter, girls  or  popcorn?" 

He  hesitated.  "Well,  I  wouldn't  want 
to  answer  that  question." 

"Does  it  have  anything  to  do  with 
your  being  bashful?" 

He  kind  of  buried  himself  in  the 
chair  and  said,  "I'm  not  really  bashful. 
Honest.  Ask  anyone." 

Ask  his  mother,  and  she  says,  "It  was 
Father    Emory    at    St.    Michael's    who 
tagged  him  'the  bashful  blond.'  But  I 
was  curious  about  it  and  asked  some  of    T 
the  girls  who  live  in  the  neighborhood.    v 
They  agreed  that  they  could  hardly  get    ■ 
a   no   or   yes   out   of   him."   Then   she 
added,  "I  don't  worry  about  it.  I  think 
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he's  a  little  too  young  to  make  a  big 
fuss  about  girls,  and  he's  always  been 
a  well-liked  boy." 

The  Hylands  live  in  a  pleasant,  mod- 
est house  in  Queens,  one  of  the  bor- 
oughs of  New  York  City.  It  is  a  house 
that  is  slightly  over-populated.  Brian 
has  five  brothers  at  home  (a  sixth  one 
is  married),  a  sister,  and  a  cat  named 
"Tiger."  To  accommodate  Brian  and 
two  brothers,  part  of  the  living  room 
has  been  converted  into  sleeping  quar- 
ters with  French  doors  that  camouflage 
the  beds  when  the  living  room  is  being 
used  for  television  or  to  entertain. 

"Brian  never  got  into  trouble,"  Mrs. 
Hyland  said.  "You  can  ask  the  neigh- 
bors. He's  always  been  a  quiet,  good 
boy.  A  few  years  ago  he  was  voted  'the 
most  outstanding  boy'  at  the  Wood- 
haven  Y.M.C.A. — and  not  just  for  his 
deportment,  but  because  of  his  activity 
in  sports,  as  well. 

"He  was  always  manly.  I  remember, 
when  he  was  very  young,  I  bought  him 
a  teddy  bear  but  he  wouldn't  play  with 
it.  He  called  it  'sissy.'  And  he  must 
have  been  four  or  five  when  I  once 
said  to  him,  'C'mon,  honey,'  and  he 
reared  back  and  said,  'Don't  call  me 
honey.  Call  me  Butch!'  " 

The  whole  family  is  thrilled  with 
Brian's  success.  Brian's  father  works 
in  the  sales  department  of  Piel's  Brew- 
ery. Formerly  a  man  who  preferred 
Como's  or  Crosby's  music,  he  now 
gets  into  the  car  pool  and  insists  that 
the  radio  be  turned  to  a  station  that 
features  current  best-sellers.  "I  think 
my  parents  now  know  as  much  about 
rock  'n'  roll  as  I  do,"  Brian  says. 

In  the  fall,  Brian  expects  to  be  back 
in  high  school.  "I  make  pretty  good 
grades,  but  my  favorite  subject  is  an- 
cient history.  Somehow  that  catches  my 
imagination.  I  like  to  do  a  little  day- 
dreaming about  adventure.  I  guess 
that's  why  I'd  rather  go  into  a  theater 
that's  playing  'Hercules'  than  a  Bardot 
movie.  Someday,  if  I  make  a  lot  of 
money,  I  want  to  go  down  to  the  Carib- 
bean and  dive  for  treasure." 

For  fun,  he  likes  to  play  ball  with 
the  kids  or  go  out  to  the  beach  and 
then  go  on  the  rides.  "I  like  those  wild 
ones  that  make  your  hair  stand  straight 
up.  Sometimes,  if  my  friend  Lorenzo 
has  a  date,  I  take  a  girl  along,  too." 

"Does  anything  make  you  angry?" 

"I  guess  the  only  time  I  really  got 
fighting  mad  was  when  the  teacher 
turned  me  down  for  the  school  assem- 
bly. That  was  the  day  they  were  au- 
ditioning talent.  Well,  they  had  opera 
singers  and  modern  dance  groups  and 
some  pop  singers.  I  got  up  there  and 
sang  'Mona  Lisa.'  Not  the  way  Conway 
Twitty  sings  it,  but  kind  of  wild  and 
moving  around." 

"Do  you  twitch  like  Presley?" 

"No,  I  just  kind  of  snap  my  fingers 
and  do  a  little  dance.  Maybe  like 
Frankie  Avalon,  but  my  own  steps. 
Anyway,  that's  what  I  did  in  the  audi- 
tion and  I  got  turned  down." 

By  the  end  of  the  year,  Brian  Hyland 
will  probably  have  earned  a  hundred 
thousand  dollars  and  be  in  Hollywood 
making  his  first  picture.  That  teacher 
who  thought  he  didn't  have  quite 
enough  talent  must  be  bewildered.  .  .  . 
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Most  of  the  footage  will  be  shot  in 
Manhattan  studios  so  that  Dick  will  be 
able  to  keep  up  his  TV  duties.  .  .  .  Tiny 
Tina  Robbin  redecorated  her  apart- 
ment in  pale  pink — wall-to-wall  and 
floor-to-ceiling — so  hubby  has  to  take 
off  his  shoes  in  the  foyer.  .  .  .  Disney 
huddling  with  NBC  execs.  Draw  your 
own  conclusions.  .  .  .  UNICO,  a  nation- 
al Italian-American  group  conclaving 
in  New  York,  took  exception  to  the 
stereotyping  on  TV  of  the  Italian  as  a 
fearful  gangster  and  generally  vilifying 
the  entire  ethnic  group.  In  particular, 
they  pointed  at  The  Untouchables.  .  .  . 
In  November,  CBS -TV  premieres  a 
new  Sunday  series  Oh,  Those  Bells, 
starring  the  Wiere  Brothers.  This  will 
be  the  first  original  slapstick  comedy 
to  make  the  TV  scene  and,  if  it  suc- 
ceeds, look  for  an  industry-wide  trend 
in  this  direction.  .  .  .  Fifteen-year-old 
Brenda  Lee  leaving  Nashville  for  an 
Eastern  finishing  school  to  lose  that 
Southern  accent.  Then  onward  to  Hol- 
lywood. .  .  .  Tom  Poston  and  Jason 
Robards,  old  chums,  would  like  to  co- 
star  in  a  teledition  of  the  comedy,  "Boy 
Meets  Girl,"  which  should  be  one  of 
the  laugh  peaks  of  the  year. .  .  .  Sylvania 
will  no  longer  issue  TV  awards,  but 
Prince  Rainier  III  of  Monaco  (more 
commonly  known  as  Grace  Kelly's  hus- 
band) will  step  into  the  void  this  No- 
vember with  an  International  TV  Fes- 
tival on  his  premises,  making  awards 
to  a  half-dozen  shows.  The  New  York 
Times  notes  that,  since  we  already  have 
awards  called  "Oscar"  and  "Emmy," 
the  Prince  should  perhaps  call  his  the 
"Rainy." 

Sweet  Talk:  Herschel  Bernardi— 
Lieut.  Jacoby  on  the  Peter  Gunn 
series — in  New  York  to  cut  a  new  al- 
bum for  Vanguard,  reached  for  his 
first  coffee  of  the  morning  and  said, 
"From  what  I  hear,  the  move  of  Peter 
Gunn  to  ABC  was  a  good  deal.  Better 
time-slot  and  a  longevity  deal  and 
other  contractural  agreements  I  don't 
understand."  Herschel  noted  he  was 
enjoying  his  visit  in  N.Y.C.  "I  can't 
walk  a  block  without  someone  recog- 
nizing me,  and  that's  a  good  feeling  for 
an  actor.  Funny  thing,  I'm  left-handed 
and  never  think  of  it.  But  people  notice 
and  they  ask,  'Aren't  you  a  left-handed 
cop?' "  He  talked  about  his  albums. 
The  first,  "Chocolate  Covered  Matzohs," 
contains  Jewish  folksongs,  many  from 
his  one-man  show.  His  new  album,  "An 
Evening  with  Herschel  Bernardi,"  has 
a  variety  of  folk  songs  of  different  na- 
tional origins.  Besides  TV  and  records, 
Herschel  has  been  making  films  and 
can  be  seen  in  "The  Savage  Eye"  and 
"Cold  Wind  in  August."  In  the  latter 
film,  he  plays  the  rejected  lover  of 
Lola  Albright,  who  also  stars  in  the 
Gunn  series.  "Now  there's  a  sweet  gal," 
he  says.  "Even  lovelier  in  person." 
Herschel  has  his  own  lovely  by  the 
name  of  Cynthia,  and  a  boy,  Adam, 
who's  just  half-past  two.  "Life  is  very 
good,  and  the  part  of  Jacoby  is  one  of 


the  nicest  things  that  ever  happened  to 
me.  Before  Blake  Edwards  gave  me 
that  role,  I  was  always  cast  as  a  villain 
or  a  sixty-year-old  man." 

88  Keys  &  $$$:  James  Garner,  mav- 
erick Maverick,  touring  the  East  in 
drama.  .  .  .  Ballerina  Allegra  Kent, 
often  seen  on  TV  and  also  Wendy 
Drew's  sister,  is  expecting  in  Decem- 
ber. .  .  .  Van  Cliburn's  appearance  on 
The  Bell  Telephone  Hour  probably  his 
only  TV  showing  of  the  year.  He's  fear- 
ful of  over  exposure.  Van — the  cul- 
tured's  teenager's  idol — is  brilliantly 
represented  on  Victor's  new  recording 
of  the  Schumann  Piano  Concerto  with 
Fritz  Reiner  conducting  the  Chicago 
Symphony  Orchestra.  .  .  .  Another  key- 
board artist,  Paul  Taubman — composer 
and  arranger  for  twenty  TV  shows  a 


Pianist  Van  Cliburn  and  conductor  Fritz 
Reiner  work  together  on  a  new  recording. 


week,  including  Dough  Re  Mi — spreads 
his  talents  to  include  ownership  of  the 
fashionable  Penthouse  Club  and  the 
Mayoralty  of  Manhattan's  Fifth  Ave- 
nue. Taubman,  a  Canadian,  came  to 
N.Y.C.  to  study  music  at  Juilliard  and 
has  been  so  successful  that  his  piano 
has  grown  into  a  huge  private  swim- 
ming pool  on  his  estate  at  Old  West- 
bury.  .  .  .  Not  so  lucky  musically  was 
Bobby  Rydell,  who  recently  had  one 
of  the  most  frightening  experiences  of 
his  life.  On  tour,  he  completely  lost  his 
voice.  Four  medics  recommended  an 
operation,  so  he  cancelled  his  tour  and 
returned  to  Philadelphia,  where  his 
own  doctor  suggested  rest  and  exercise, 
and  his  recovery  is  coming  along  very 
nicely. 

Muddy  Missi:  Riverboat  skipper 
Darren  McGavin  steamed  into  N.Y.C. 
frisky  and  talkative,  "Most  actors  in 
the  business  don't  know  why  they're 
actors.  Then  they  get  into  it  and  are  so 
sick  it's  not  even  funny.  They're  fright- 


ened, insecure,  lonesome,  love-hungry 
people.  It's  a  terrible,  terrible  situa- 
tion." With  Darren  were  his  wife  and 
one  son,  all  looking  reasonably  secure, 
busy  and  peaceful.  "Truth  is,"  he  went 
on,  "that,  when  you  set  out  to  be  an 
actor,  you're  looking  for  an  identity. 
Of  course,  you  never  find  one  for  your- 
self and  you  keep  coming  back  to  your 
own  person.  And,  when  you  finally  find 
out  who  you  are  and  what  you  want  to 
be,  you  leave  the  business.  You  stop 
being  an  actor  and  playing  games." 
One  day,  he  explains,  he  wants  to  pro- 
duce and  direct  motion  pictures.  He 
spends  much  of  his  spare  time  experi- 
menting with  lenses  and  cameras  and 
so  forth,  to  learn  the  technical  side  of 
movie  work.  "Television  isn't  very 
gratifying  for  an  actor.  You  spend  most 
of  your  time  chasing  Indians  from  one 
hill  to  another.  That's  acting?" 

Home  Stretch:  Now  you'll  need  a 
baby-sitter  to  watch  TV.  In  December, 
NBC  is  scheduling  "An  Evening  with 
Jerry  Wald,"  a  four-hour  show  about 
Hollywood.-  .  .  .  Charles  Kuralt,  anchor 
man  for  the  new  Eyewitness  To  History 
series,  just  turned  twenty-six.  .  .  . 
Como,  usually  coy  about  Hollywood 
offers,  is  more  than  mildly  interested  in 
playing  the  part  of  a  monk  in  a  script 
titled  "The  Great  St.  Bernard."  .  .  . 
Garry  Moore  plays  no  favorites.  His 
eldest  son,  Mason,  who  spent  the  last 
year  writing  radio  continuity  in  St. 
Louis,  is  back  at  Harvard.  But  Garry 
Jr.  goes  to  Yale.  .  .  .  Bob  Cummings,  a 
pilot  for  thirty  years,  now  has  an  in- 
terest in  the  manufacture  of  an  auto- 
mobile that  flies.  He  predicts  it  will  be 
in  great  use  within  the  next  few  years. 
.  .  .  ABC-TV  setting  John  Wayne  up 
for  a  special  next  month.  .  .  .  This  sea- 
son will  see  the  return  of  three  comedi- 
ennes who  once  swung  high  on  TV. 
Max  Liebman  has  signed  Elena  Ver- 
dugo,  star  of  the  old  Meet  Millie  series, 
for  a  late  fall  special.  Eve  Arden  will 
show  up  in  a  TV  version  of  "Goodbye. 
Charlie,"  a  comedy  she  played  in  sum- 
mer stock.  And,  in  January,  Nanette 
Fabray  returns  in  a  comedy  series  co- 
starring  Wendell  Corey.  ...  If  you've 
missed  H.  V.  Kaltenborn's  analysis  of 
the  Presidential  campaign,  you'll  be 
pleased  to  know  the  eighty-two-year- 
old  reporter  is  active  and  heard  in 
New  York  via  WNTA-TV.  .  .  .  Forgot- 
ten are  the  plans  of  Danny  Thomas  to 
emphasize  Pat  Harrington  Jr.  and  Pen- 
ney Parker  in  the  coming  season  so 
that  he  could  take  it  easy.  As  in  the 
past,  the  whole  family  will  make  the 
weekly  show.  .  .  .  Bing  Crosby  already 
planning  a  special  for  St.  Patrick's  Day 
via  ABC-TV.  Its  setting  will  be  in 
Dublin,  with  Barry  Fitzgerald  showing 
Bing  the  sights  of  the  ould  sod.  .  .  . 
Ford  and  Hines  flirting  with  Red  Skel- 
ton  and  Desi  Arnaz  about  a  comedy  se-  T 
ries.  .  .  .  Wayne  and  Shuster  comment,  V 
"It's  apparent  that  TV  is  still  in  its  in-  * 
fancy — so  many  shows  are  being 
changed!" 


(Continued  from  page  51) 
his  land  against  the  inroads  of  a  super- 
highway. A  mother,  whose  thirteen- 
year-old  son,  with  tragic  premonition, 
willed  his  eyes  to  an  eye  bank  a  few 
days  before  he  was  killed  in  a  traffic 
accident.  A  piano  player  who  set  an 
endurance  record  by  playing  for  three 
nights  and  three  days  in  a  Times 
Square  night  club— but,  because  of 
various  laws,  could  be  heard  only  by 
himself. 

Although  the  topics  were  such 
newsy  bits  as  a  group  of  neighbors 
might  discuss  while  gathered  for  a  cup 
of  coffee.  And  the  man  leading  the  radio 
discussion  would  fit  right  into  such  a 
gathering.  Ron  Cochran  was  born  in 
Saskatchewan,  reared  in  Iowa,  and 
owns  a  home  in  Scarsdale,  a  suburb  of 
New  York  City.  He  is  still  married  to 
his  original  wife  and  has  a  son  in  col- 
lege and  a  daughter  who  wants  to  go 
into  the  movies.  He  prefers  gardening 
to  golf  and  thoroughly  enjoys  a  good 
story. 

He  has  a  neat  way  of  telling  one,  two, 
as  he  proves  every  day  on  his  midday 
telecast,  Ron  Cochran  With  The  News. 
In  contrast  to  the  radio  In  Person — 
where,  guided  by  questions,  the  inter- 
viewee tells  his  own  story  developing 
its  intrinsic  humor,  pathos  or  wonder — 
the  TV  newscast  covers  serious  world 
events.  But,  even  here,  Cochran  applies 
his  own  trademark,  a  light-hearted  last 
line.  He  offers  an  item  with  deadpan 
delivery,  then  spears  it  with  a  shaft  of 
wit. 

A  woman  pianist's  photo  brought  this 
comment:  "She  is  famed  in  musical 
circles  for  her  interpretations  of  Bach 
and  says  that  sometimes  in  winter  she 
puts  hot-water  bottles  on  the  keyboard 
before  playing  in  a  drafty  auditorium. 
Nothing  like  a  hot-water  bottle  to  keep 
your  Bach  warm." 

Despite  the  number  of  puns  and  wry 
stories  which  Cochran  and  his  pro- 
ducer-editor-collaborator, Paul  Loew- 
enwarter,  have  aired,  Cochran  insists 
he  is  not  a  gag  writer.  "But  I  do  find 
the  follies  of  mankind  amusing.  We're 
all  kind  of  funny." 

Sitting  for  his  TV  Radio  Mirror  in- 
terview in  his  tidy  small  office  over- 
looking the  towers  of  midtown  New 
York,  he  applies  this  to  his  own  life.  "I 
can't  claim  any  master  plot  for  it.  It  has 
been  controlled  by  sheer  chance,  luck 
and  necessity." 

The  sheer  chance  began  with  his 
birth  in  Canada,  on  September  20,  1912. 
His  Iowa -born  parents,  Fred  G.  and 
Elsie  Cochran,  lured  by  the  prospect  of 
repeating  their  own  pioneer  ancestors' 
accomplishment  of  turning  virgin  prai- 
rie into  a  prosperous  wheat  farm,  took 
a  section  of  land  in  Saskatchewan.  Ron 
was  about  seven  years  old  when  they 
quit  that  rugged  country  to  return  to 
gentler  fields  near  Fairfield,  Iowa.  His 
parents  still  live  at  Fairfield,  and  there 
T  Ron  and  his  younger  sister,  Pauline, 
v  grew  up  doing  chores  and  field  work 
R  and  exploring  the  wonders  of  the  coun- 
tryside. 

Ron  had  finished  Fairfield  high  school 


"Getting  to  Know  You" 

when  he  met  his  future  wife,  Beulah 
Tracht.  "I  almost  missed  her,"  he  says. 
"She  was  four  years  younger  than  I 
was,  and  our  parents'  farms  were  quite 
a  ways  apart.  But  a  young  people's  par- 
ty at  the  Methodist  Church  took  care  of 
that."  It  wasn't  that  simple,  actually. 
For  Ron  and  Beulah,  marriage  was  still 
several  years  away.  Both  wanted  to  go 
to  college,  and  money  already  was  get- 
ting short  out  in  the  farm  country. 

Necessity  dictated  that  Ron  go  to 
Parsons  College.  "Tuition  was  cheap," 
he  recalls.  "It  was  right  in  Fairfield.  I 
could  live  at  home  and  help  with  the 
farm  work."  Luck — some  good,  some 
bad — dictated  his  college  career.  The 
bad  luck  was  Parsons'  lack  of  an  engi- 
neering school.  "I  wanted  to  be  an  elec- 
trical engineer,  so  I  majored  in  physics 
and  math  and  planned  to  transfer." 

The  good  luck,  when  it  finally  ar- 
rived, found  its  foundation  in  Ron's 
extra-curricular  activities.  As  he  ana- 
lyzes it,  "I'm  the  schizophrenic  type. 
All  the  time  that  I  planned  to  be  a 
scientist,  my  spare  time  was  spent  in 
communications.  I  was  on  the  school 
paper,  in  the  dramatic  club,  and  an 
ardent  member  of  the  debate  team." 

The  team  once  met  its  opponents  at 
a  small  local  radio  station.  There,  a  man 
first  asked  Ron,  "Have  you  ever 
thought  of  going  into  broadcasting?" 
Ron  thought,  but  did  nothing.  Gradua- 
tion, with  a  bachelor  of  science  degree 
in  1934,  brought  him  a  post  as  a  teach- 
ing assistant  in  the  physics  department 
at  the  University  of  Florida.  The  stip- 
end he  thus  earned  enabled  him  to 
study  for  a  master's  degree. 

But  Ron  was  deeply  discontent.  "I 
was  getting  further  and  further  from 
my  goal,  which  was  engineering.  Doing 
some  acting  with  an  amateur  theater 
group  didn't  help  my  state  of  mind.  And 
having  a  girl  at  home,  waiting  for  me 
to  earn  marrying  money,  made  it  just 
too  much.  I  went  back  to  Iowa." 

The  need  to  earn  a  living  sent  him  in 
search  of  the  man  who  had  first  advised 
him  to  go  into  radio.  "He  was,  by  then," 
says  Ron,  "an  executive  at  KRNT,  Des 
Moines.  I  pestered  him  to  hire  me  until, 
in  desperation,  he  found  me  a  job. 
Luckily,  I  got  there  at  just  the  right 
time." 

The  job  was  that  of  reporter  on  the 
Rock  Island  Argus.  The  "right  time" 
had  to  do  with  the  250-watt  station, 
WHBF,  which  the  paper  owned.  "Man- 
agement had  started  beefing  up  the 
programs,"  Ron  recalls.  "To  find .  an 
announcer,  they  auditioned  the  paper's 
reporters,  and  I  won.  I  did  everything 
— write,  announce,  chase  fires,  quiz 
politicians,  cover  the  garden  club." 

He  made  some  twenty-five  dollars  a 
week.  Beulah  had  finished  Drake  Uni- 
versity and  was  ready  to  teach.  They 
married,  but  Ron  was  more  restless 
than  ever.  Recalling  that  mid-Depres- 
sion period,  he  says,  "I  felt  I  had  to  get 
into  a  more  permanently  satisfactory 
position."  Again,  his  friend  at  KRNT 
changed  Ron's  world.  "He  decided  I 
had  served  my  apprenticeship  and  hired 
me  to  do  the  ten-o'clock  news.  I  thought 


I  had  it  made,"  he  says  with  a  smile. 

Instead,  he  found  difficulties.  "The 
Cowles  family's  Des  Moines  Register 
Tribune  owned  the  station  and  that 
was  the  newscast  Old  Man  Cowles  al- 
ways listened  to.  If  I  missed  a  story,  I 
heard  about  it.  The  trouble  was,  that 
was  also  the  period  when  newspapers 
hated  radio  stations,  even  if  they  were 
owned  by  the  same  company.  An  editor 
wouldn't  even  speak  to  me,  much  less 
turn  over  a  piece  of  copy.  I'd  beg,  bor- 
row or  steal  news." 

As  he  worked,  Ron  became  increas- 
ingly interested  in  political  news  and 
began  to  dream  of  covering  Washing- 
ton. Before  he  could  arrange  a  change, 
he  was  fired.  "My  wife  thought  that  was 
just  the  end  of  the  world.  Actually,  we 
shouldn't  have  felt  hurt.  The  station 
was  overstaffed  and,  when  they  cut, 
they  did  it  by  the  numbers.  I  was  low 
man  on  the  seniority  list." 

Ron  took  off  for  Chicago.  "I  couldn't 
find  a  job,  so — without  really  knowing 
what  it  meant — I  free-lanced.  I  got 
some  work,  but  I  never  did  make 
enough  money  to  bring  Beulah  to  Chi- 
cago. It  was  a  great  day  when  KWK, 
St.  Louis,  hired  me.  We  set  up  house- 
keeping again.  Our  son,  Ronald  War- 
ren, was  born  there  October  17,  1940." 

As  it  did  for  most  people,  Pearl  Har- 
bor changed  Ron's  life.  He  also  recalls 
it  as  "the  day  I  ran  farther,  faster  and 
harder  than  I  had  ever  done  before." 
He  explains,  "I  had  just  finished  a  Sun- 
day-afternoon broadcast  and  stopped 
to  talk  with  the  engineers.  We  were  the 
only  ones  at  the  station  when  the  net- 
work cut  in  to  announce  Pearl  Harbor 
had  been  bombed.  I  ran  for  the  news- 
room and  the  teletypes,  tore  off  the 
stories  by  takes,  tried  to  get  local  reac- 
tion by  telephone,  then  raced  back  to 
the  studio,  which  was  nearly  half  a 
block  away.  I'll  bet  I  raced  back  and 
forth  fifty  times  before  other  members 
of  the  staff  got  in  to  help." 

Chance  dictated  Ron's  role  in  the  war 
effort.  "Everyone  was  wondering  what 
branch  of  service  to  go  into.  One  day, 
another  newsman  remarked  that  he 
was  headed  for  F.B.I,  headquarters  to 
pick  up  an  application.  On  the  spur  of 
the  moment,  I  said,  'Get  one  for  me, 
too.' "  Eventually,  Ron  worked  on  es- 
pionage and  subversive  activity  cases 
in  the  New  York  area,  but  the  only 
anecdote  he  will  tell  from  his  F.B.I, 
exoeriences  dated  to  Miami,  his  first 
office  of  assignment. 

"Routine  training  for  a  new  man,"  he 
says,  "was  to  be  sent  to  check  out  the 
'flashing  light'  cases  where  people  re- 
ported they  thought  they  saw  some  one 
signalling  out  to  sea."  Ron's  investiga- 
tions had  added  up  to  zero  when  he  and 
another  neophyte  were  sent  into  a  dis- 
trict which  could  not  possibly  be  seen 
from  the  water.  With  a  chuckle,  he  says, 
"Sure  enough,  there  was  a  mysterious 
light,  blinking  on  and  off,  in  what  we 
took  to  be  a  code  we  could  not  read." 

Deciding  a  direct  approach  would  be 
best,  they  knocked.  Ron  says,  "The  man 
who  answered  had  a  Mexican  accent  so 
thick    we    could    scarcely    understand 


him,  nor  he  us.  When,  at  last,  we  got 
through  to  each  other,  he  took  us  in 
and  showed  us  the  homemade  incu- 
bator he  had  rigged  to  hatch  guinea 
eggs  in  his  bathtub.  The  light  bulb  kept 
them  warm — and  his  erratic  relay- 
switch  turned  it  off,  to  keep  them  from 
getting  too  hot." 

Ron  quit  the  F.B.I,  in  1944  to  write 
political  speeches  for  the  Republican 
National  Committee.  That  stint  ended, 
he  went  to  Boston  as  news  director  of 
a  Cowles  station  and  ABC  affiliate, 
WCOP.  He  was  there  six  years  ("not 
long  enough  to  get  your  first  papers  in 
Boston")  before  achieving  his  youthful 
dream  of  working  in  the  CBS  Wash- 
ington bureau.  His  next  move,  after 
that,  was  to  New  York. 

Ron  likes  his  current  assignments, 
particularly  the  In  Person  newscast. 
Usually,  he  remains  in  New  York  and 
the  nearest  CBS  correspondent  is  as- 
signed to  distant  interviews.  However, 
if  major  news  is  breaking,  such  as  the 
national  political  conventions,  he  still 
shuttles  off  to  do  his  own  interviews. 

There  are  signs,  however,  that  Ron 
Cochran  is  now  growing  the  roots 
which  a  farm  boy  always  seeks.  A  wife- 
ly observation  of  this  came  during  this 
reporter's  telephone  talk  with  Mrs. 
Cochran.  "When  we  got  married,"  she 
said,  "I  never  realized  that  Ron  would 
work  nights,  for  so  many  years,  but  I 
got  used  to  it.  I  also  got  so  I  could  pack 
up  and  move  as  easily  as  I  could  do 
the  spring  cleaning." 

Buying  the  house  in  Scarsdale  was  a 
milestone  for  them.  After  adding  a  fam- 
ily room  to  the  new  split  level,  the 
Cochrans  landscaped  the  grounds 
themselves.  "Since  we  both  grew  up  on 
farms,"  Mrs.  Cochran  explained,  "we 
know  something  about  planting  and  we 
like  to  garden.  Among  other  things,  we 
raise  all  our  own  tomatoes.  They  taste 
better,-  somehow." 

Their  son,  Ron  Cochran  Jr.,  also  is 
finding  his  Iowa  roots.  After  a  year  at 
the  University  of  Colorado,  he  has 
transferred  to  Parsons  College,  his  fa- 
ther's old  school.  He  likes  to  be  in  the 
part  of  the  country  where  his  relatives 
are.  Judy,  who  was  born  June  6,  1946, 
is  now  in  Scarsdale  junior  high  and  is 
also  taking  drama  classes. 

Ron  plays  his  role  in  the  suburban 
picture  by  manning  the  barbecue  pit  on 
Sundays.  Says  his  wife,  "I'm  happy  to 
let  him  take  over.  He  can  do  a  steak 
much  better  than  I  can." 

A  nine-year-old  cat,  "Mittens,"  and 
a  three-year-old  Cairn  terrier,  "Pen- 
ny," complete  the  household.  While  hu- 
mans in  the  family  were  pleased  to  see 
Ron  exchange  an  11:00  p.m.  TV  show 
for  the  7:30  p.m.  radio  assignment, 
Penny  was  disturbed.  Mrs.  Cochran 
says,  "We  appreciated  having  Ron 
spend  the  evening  at  home,  but  she 
missed  having  crackers  and  cheese  with 
us.  She  makes  such  a  fuss  we  still  have 
to  get  up  and  feed  her  her  midnight 
snack." 

"Just  a  newsman's  dog — she  knows 
you  can  see  lots  of  interesting  things 
at  night,"  says  Ron,  who  knows  all 
about  a  newsman's  everlasting  curiosity 
about  human  beings  and  what  happens 
to  them,  everywhere  in  the  world. 
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THIS  GIANT  PACK  INCLUDES ...  Beautiful  simulated' 

hristmas   free— fully   decorated    In   full   color.   Complete   with 
sturdy  Christmas  Tree  Stand,  life-like  Angel  Tree  Top  Ornament, 

Santa  and  Reindeer,  12"  long.  Plus  over  1C 
ijl  puzzles  of  plastic,  rubber,  metal  and  tagboqrd.   Metal  cars 
with  real  wheels,  harmonica,  checker  set,  water  pistol,  air- 
book,   etc.   Loads  of 


Fast  Relief  Wherever  Feet  Hurt! 

Extra  Soft ; :  Extra  Cushioning  : ;  Extra  Protective  Adhesive  Foot  Padding 


Dr.  Scholl's  KUROTEX  is  a 
superior  moleskin,  yet  costs  no 
more.  A  wonderfully  effective 
relief  for  corns,  callouses,  bunions, 
sore  toes,  heels,  instep  ridges  and 


wherever  shoe  painfully  rubs, 
presses  or  pinches.  Flesh  color. 
15*.  35*,  45*  and  $1.00.  At  Drug, 
Shoe,  Dept.,  5-10*  Stores  and  Dr. 
Scholl's  Foot  Comfort®  Shops. 
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Superior  Moleskin 


FRONTIER  CABI 
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GIRL'S  PLAYHOUSE 

NOW  AVAILABLE I 

Same  size,  shape  and  price  as 
cabin.  Imprinted;  brick  walls, 
French  windows,  folded  wood- 
slat  shutter*,  flowers,  shrubs, 
sloping  roof,  large  door,  etc. 


Orders  Shipped  Within  24  Hours! 


BIG  ENOUGH 
FOR  2  KIDS! 

uareft.,23cubicft.  in- 
ay  fun.  Big  enough  for 
2  kids  to  "Live"  in  this  cabin  of  their  very  own. 
Constructed  of  specially  treated,  safe  . . .  genuine 
DuPontPolyethelene.  Waterproof,  use  indoors  or 
outdoors.  No  tools  needed.  Nothing  to  assemble. 
Sets  up  in  a  jiffy,  folds  compactly  for  easy  stor- 
age. Walls  and  door  are  realistically  imprinted  in 
authentic  brown  split-log  design.  Peaked  roof  is 
in  contrasting  color.  In  youngster's  imagination 
it  quiokly  becomes  a  RANCH  HOUSE. ..  FARM- 
HOUSE .  .  .  PLAYHOUSE  or  A  LIFE-SIZE 
DOLL  HOUSE  FOR  GIRLS.    A  Bunkhouse— 
Jailhouse— Sheriff's  Office— Secret  Clubhouse 
for  Boys  I  This  King-size  cabin  is  our  greatest 
bargain  in  years.  A  comparable  S3.MJ  value  now 
.00.  This  sale  price  is  made  possible  by  your  buy- 
directly  from  factory.  We  are  the  largest  Mfrs.  and 
trs.  of  playhouses  in  the  U.S.  Over  250.000  satisfied 
turners.    They  make  wonderful  gifts.    Buy  several. 
SPECIAL  OFFER:  5  FOR  $4.00.    GUARANTEE:  Try 
ithout  risk  or  obligation  for  ten  days.     Let  the  kids 
,.ay  in  and  enjoy  it.    Jf  they  are  not  delighted  return 
House  can  be  personal-  for  immediate  refund.  Add  25c  each  house,  for  post- 
Ized  with  child's  name,  age  and  handling  charge.   Sorry,  no  C.  O.  D.'s. 

Novel  Mfg.  Corp.  Dept.F-3530, 31  Second  Ave.,  New  York  3,  N.Y. 


FREE- 

Name  Plate  fits  on  door. 


There'll  Always  Be  Laughter 


(Continued  from  page  56) 

Jan  Murray  has  little  reason  to  feel 
sorry  for  himself  these  days.  He's  the 
star  of  his  own  five-times- weekly  pro- 
gram on  NBC-TV,  and  he's  one  of  the 
nation's  highest  paid  night-club  per- 
formers. 

Aside  from  his  professional  life,  Jan 
is  a  devoted  family  man.  "I'm  a  lucky 
guy,"  he  tells  you.  "Real  lucky.  I  have 
a  wonderful  family,  so  I'd  be  happy  no 
matter  what  I  was  doing  for  a  career. 
That's  really  the  important  thing,  you 
know.  What  good  is  professional  suc- 
cess, if  that's  all  you  have  in  life?" 

Jan  was  married  eleven  years  ago  to 
a  tall,  shapely  redhead  named  Toni 
Kelly,  a  former  showgirl  at  New  York's 
famed  Copacabana  night  club  and  a 
former  "Miss  Virginia."  They  have 
three  children,  Celia,  ten;  Howard, 
eight;  and  Diane,  six.  Jan  also  has  an 
eighteen-year-old  son,  Warren,  by  a 
previous  marriage. 

The  family  lives  in  a  comfortable 
white  shingle  house  in  suburban  Rye, 
New  York.  "I  spend  as  much  time  with 
my  family  as  possible,"  says  Murray. 
"My  three  youngest  kids  refused  to  go 
to  camp  this  past  summer.  They  said 
they  wanted  to  stay  home  because  they 
knew  I'd  be  able  to  be  home.  It  makes 
a  fellow  feel  good. 

"My  older  son  Warren  and  I  are  very 
close.  He  has  a  great  deal  of  talent  and 
knowledge  of  show  business,  but  he 
isn't  interested.  He  gives  me  more  valid 
criticism  than  anyone.  If  he  thinks  one 
of  my  routines  is  lousy,  he  tells  me. 
Furthermore,  he  tells  me  why  it's 
lousy.  And  he's  usually  right.  Warren 
is  a  sophomore  at  New  York  University 
this  fall.  He  wants  to  become  a  pro- 
fessor of  history.  I'm  all  for  it,  of 
course." 

Until  he  became  successful  as  a  tele- 
vision personality,  Murray  was  known 
primarily  as  a  stand-up  comedian,  a 
role  he  still  performs  in  leading  night 
clubs  when  his  schedule  permits.  Ernie 
Kovacs  was  recently  quoted  as  saying 
the  era  of  stand-up  comedians  is  over. 


With  tongue-in-cheek,  Joey  Bishop 
commented  that  stand-up  comedians 
are  tired  of  standing  up. 

"There  are  phases  in  any  business," 
says  Murray.  "The  great  comics,  years 
ago,  were  men  of  motion.  They  were 
constantly  moving  around  the  stage, 
doing  bits  of  business,  using  funny 
props.  But,  with  the  advent  of  micro- 
phones, the  comics  had  to  stand  still. 
They  stood  in  front  of  a  mike  and  tried 
to  make  people  laugh — whether  it  was 
in  a  radio  studio  or  a  night  club  or  a 
large  vaudeville  theater. 

"With  television,  this  has  all  been 
changed.  Look  at  the  TV  comedians 
now,  such  as  Jack  Paar,  Arthur  God- 
frey and  Steve  Allen.  They  don't  stand. 
They  sit.  I'm  worried  about  the  future. 
If  this  trend  continues,  you'll  see  come- 
dians doing  their  act  lying  down. 

"Although  the  form  of  comedy 
changes,  comedy  itself  is  not  a  dying 
art.  It  will  never  be  passe.  However,  I 
do  believe  that  the  day  of  the  great 
clown  is  through.  Take  fellows  like  Red 
Skelton,  Milton  Berle  and  Jackie  Glea- 
son.  When  they  quit,  that  type  of  clown 
will  never  be  seen  again.  But,  ten  years 
from  now,  people  will  still  be  laughing. 
The  form  changes,  that's  all.  Shelley 
Berman  is  a  good  example.  He  sits  on 
a  stool,  smokes  a  cigarette,  and  talks. 
People  scream.  He's  a  big  hit." 

It's  easy  to  see  why  Jan  is  considered 
a  comedian's  comedian — extremely 
popular  with  his  colleagues.  He  doesn't 
pick  public  arguments.  Even  when  the 
subject  turns  to  "sick"  humor.  "The 
'sick'  comedians,"  he  says,  "are  bred  in 
intimate  little  saloons.  Places  that  seat 
sixty  people  or  less.  These  guys  spe- 
cialize in  free-form  comedy.  Anything 
goes.  They  lack  discipline.  But  I've  no- 
ticed something:  The  minute  one  of 
these  fellows  becomes  known  and  starts 
making  money,  he  becomes  disciplined 
and  stops  being  sick." 

Murray  has  little  sympathy  with 
those  who  complain  that  censorship, 
represented  by  sponsor  or  agency  con- 
trol, restricts  a  comedian's  freedom  on 
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See  your  local  paper  for  time  and  station.  Exciting 
stories  of  actual  events  and  people,  straight  from  the 
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television.  "I've  been  appearing  on  tel- 
evision fairly  regularly  for  ten  years," 
he  says,  "and  I  don't  recall  a  single  in-' 
stance  when  my  material  has  been  cen- 
sored. 

"Despite  all  the  stuff  you  read  and 
hear,  I  believe  a  sponsor  is  entitled  to 
a  voice  in  what  goes  on.  If  he's  spend- 
ing a  million  bucks  or  so  on  a  program, 
he  has  a  moral  commitment  to  the  pub- 
lic and  to  himself  to  insure  that  the 
program  is  in  good  taste.  I've  heard  it 
said  that,  if  Will  Rogers  were  alive  to- 
day, he  wouldn't  be  able  to  get  by  on 
television  with  the  type  of  humor  he 
used  on  radio.  The  political  jokes. 

"That's  nonsense.  If  he  was  on  the 
scene,  I  think  sponsors  would  fall  all 
over  themselves  to  get  him.  Bob  Hope 
and  Milton  Berle  use  a  lot  of  political 
topical  material.  It's  the  American  way. 
Our  leaders  are  human  beings,  not 
gods.  The  secret  is  to  keep  such  ma- 
terial in  good  taste. 

"Because  of  televison,  there's  no 
longer  such  a  thing  as  'the  sticks.'  A 
joke  that  gets  a  big  laugh  in  New  York 
will  also  get  a  big  laugh  in  Peoria  and 
Sioux  Falls.  There  used  to  be  a  Broad- 
way audience.  No  more.  In  the  old 
days,  a  touring  Broadway  show  or 
comedian  would  appear  in  the  farm- 
lands only  occasionally. 

"With  television,  the  Broadway  audi- 
ence has  become  a  national  audience. 
That's  another  reason  why  taste  is  im- 
portant. A  comedian  isn't  addressing  a 
night-club  crowd  when  he  appears  on 
a  TV  show.  His  remarks  are  going  out 
to  families  sitting  in  their  living  rooms, 
from  coast  to  coast." 

Jan  learned  his  business  the  hard 
way.  "I  was  a  funny  kid,"  he  grins.  "I 
had  a  sense  of  humor,  but  I  wasn't  born 
into  the  world  of  greasepaint,  as  they 
say.  I  took  no  violin  or  singing  lessons. 
I  never  appeared  in  a  school  play.  But 
I  liked  to  horse  around  and  make  with 
the  jokes. 

"When  I  was  seventeen,  I  attended 
a  'sweet  16'  party  in  the  neighborhood. 
I  had  a  crush  on  the  hostess.  The  party 
was  a  flop,  a  real  dull  affair.  I  felt 
sorry  for  the  hostess,  so  I  decided  to 
liven  things  up.  I  went  into  a  side  room, 
rehearsed  an  act,  and  put  it  on.  It  went 
over  big.  Then  I  started  entertaining  at 
Saturday-night  socials  in  the  Bronx." 

Jan's  first  truly  professional  job  sent 
him  to  the  "borscht  circuit"  in  the  Cats- 
kill  Mountains  of  New  York  State.  "I 
was  hired  as  social  director  for  a  resort 
hotel  and  was  paid  three  dollars  a 
week,  plus  room  and  board,  for  or- 
ganizing the  recreational  activities  of 
the  guests  in  the  daytime  and  entertain- 
ing nightly  as  a  comedian.  A  lot  of 
good  comedians  came  out  of  the  Cats- 
kills.  You  had  to  be  fairly  good  to 
survive." 

Jan  continued  by  performing  in 
small  hotels,  little-known  clubs  and  in 
burlesque.  Though  the  work  was  hard, 
the  reward,  in  terms  of  experience,  was 
great.  "It  was  then  I  learned  the  value 
of  friendship,"  says  Murray.  "It  was 
rough  going.  I  was  a  kid  in  a  man's 
world.    I   was   about   twenty   when    I 


landed  one  of  my  first  big  dates — Kitty 
Davis'  Airliner  club  in  Miami  Beach. 

"I  gave  it  all  I  had,  but  I  was  getting 
nowhere.  The  audiences  just  weren't 
talking  to  me.  I  became  discouraged, 
naturally.  One  night,  Al  Jolson  caught 
my  act.  The  next  day,  he  took  time 
out  to  give  me  encouragement.  He  said 
he  thought  I  had  it,  and  to  keep  work- 
ing. He  gave  me  the  incentive  to  go  on. 

"Another  time,  at  the  Shangri  La  in 
Boston,  the  club  owner  was  going  to 
buy  up  my  week's  contract  after  the 
first  night.  George  Jessel  heard  him 
in  the  process  of  letting  me  go,  and 
talked  the  guy  into  giving  me  another 
chance.  I  stayed  for  thirty  weeks." 

In  1947,  Jan  co-starred  with  Vivi- 
enne  Segal  in  the  Broadway  musical, 
"'Music  in  My  Heart."  He  headlined 
in  all  the  leading  night  clubs  and 
vaudeville  theaters.  A  series  of  guest 
appearances  in  Hildegarde's  radio  show 
paved  the  way  for  bigger  things  on 
television.  He  signed  to  emcee  his  own 
programs,  including  Songs  For  Sale, 
Go  Lucky,  and  Dollar  A  Second.  In 
1956,  Jan  created  and  launched  Treas- 
ure Hunt,  which  was  on  the  air  for 
more  than  three  years. 

"These  programs  were  not  quiz 
shows,"  he  says.  "Nor  is  my  new  pro- 
gram. They  were  audience-participa- 
tion shows  with  comedy.  I've  never 
done  a  quiz  show.  I've  never  just  asked 
questions.  After  all,  I'm  a  comedian.  I 
prefer  to  think  of  my  current  program 
as  a  comedy  show  with  a  little  game." 

Although  Jan's  schedule  is  an  ex- 
tremely busy  one,  he  still  has  his  eye 
on  Broadway.  This  summer,  he  made 
rrs  debut  on  the  straw-hat  circuit  in 
"Make  A  Million,"  in  the  role  Sam 
Levene  played  in  the  Broadway  ver- 
sion. He's  interested  in  expanding  his 
career  on  the  legitimate  stage,  as  a 
dramatic  actor. 

"Last  year,"  says  Jan,  "I  produced  a 
serious  play  by  Tolstoy,  'Power  of 
Darkness,'  in  an  off-Broadway  theater. 
It  ran  for  eight  weeks.  I  was  impressed 
by  the  story,  so  I  produced  it.  The 
story  meant  a  great  deal  to  me.  The 
power  of  darkness'  is  when  you  sink 
so  low,  so  deep,  that  everything  is 
black  .  .  .  you  lift  your  eyes  toward 
Heaven  and  begin  to  see  light  again. 

"That's  true,  you  know.  There  is 
always  hope  in  life.  When  you're  down 
.  .  .  really  down  .  .  .  you  can  look  up 
and  see  light   again." 

Jan  has  known  times  of  blackness. 

During  World  War  II,  when  he  was 
entertaining  troops  on  a  U.S.O.  tour, 
he  took  time  off  to  visit  an  air  base 
in  England  to  see  his  brother,  David, 
who  was  an  Air  Force  pilot.  He  was 
told  that  his  brother  was  on  a  combat 
flight  over  Germany.  Jan  stayed  at 
the  base  overnight,  and  was  told  the 
next  morning  that  his  brother  was 
"missing  in  action." 

That  was  a  period  of  darkness.  Now 
there  is  light  and  laughter,  and  even 
time  for  relaxation  from  the  pressure 
of  daily  television.  Then,  his  favorite 
game  is  golf.  He  shoots  in  the  high 
80s  and  low  90s.  "But  I  have  a  handi- 
cap," he  tells  you.  "My  handicap  is  my 
wife.  She  won't  let  me  practice!" 
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BEN   FRANKLIN  STORES 


High  School  at  Home 


No  classes. ..interesting  spare-time  home  study; 

standard  texts;  credit  for  previous  schooling;  diploma 

awarded.  Equivalent  to  resident  school  work.  If  you've 

completed  8th  grade  and  are  over  17,  write  for  free 

catalog  and  Sample  Assignment  in  English  Review. 

Accredited  Member,  National  Home  Study  Council 

Wayne  School  of  La  Salle  Extension  University 

A  Correspondence  Institution 

419  So.  Dearborn  St.,  Dept.  1177W,  Chicago  5.  III. 


Monuments— Markers— Direct  I 
Satisfaction  or  money  back  —  Lowest 
Prices— Freight  Paid.  Free  Catalog. 
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COLD  SORES 

FEVER 

BLISTERS 


STOP 


MEDICATED  FOR 
QUICK  RELIEF.  DAILY 
USE  CONDITIONS 
THE  LIPS,  KEEPS  THEM 
SOFT  AND  HEALTHY. 
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BLONDES 


MUSICAL  CHRISTMAS  APRON 


Bells  jingle  with  every  movement.  Only  C(W 

Why  such  a  Big  Bargain?  Because  we  want  you  as  tJ\Mr 
a  new  customer*  Adds  Gay  Holiday  Touch.  Bright  and  Color- 
ful—so cheery.  .Attractive  bow&  bell  design,  with  real  tingling  golden 
bells  that  greet  well  wishe:      tvitl  tlollo".  Handsomely  tail- 

ored of  quality ,  color  fast,  washable  cotton  in  gorgeous  Holiday  colors. 

Name  Glows  In  The  Dark 

Available  plain  (without  name)  for  only  60c.  Artistically  hand- 
lettered  with  name  for  only  15c  extra.  You'll  be  delighted. 

Not  more  than  two  Aprons  to  each  cUBtomer  at  this  Bargain  Price. 
MONEY  BACK.  GUARANTEE.  Add  only  10c  to  each  apron  ordered 
for  postage  and  handling.  No  C.O.D. 's  please. 

DOBBS  CO.,  12S5S.  Wabash,  Dept.  174.  Chicago  S,  III. 


»t  j^Kammtmi^'iMrWMm., 
New  CREME  Shampoo  for  Blondes 
—with  ANDIUM  and  Lanolin 

To  help  keep  blonde  hair  ifrom  growing  dark  or  faded 


1  to  give 

your  hair  vital,  lively  lustre.  BLONDEX  CREME 
SHAMPOO  instantly  removes  dingy  film  that  makes 
hair  dark.  Washes  hair  shades  lighter,  safely,  gives 
it  lovely  golden  color  that  men  love.  Safe  for  children. 
Get  a  jar  of  BLONDEX  CREME  SHAMPOO  today  - 
at  drug  and  department  stores. 


What's  New  on  the  West  Coast 

(Continued  from  page  9) 


the  set  in  the  first  GE  Theater  show  of 
the  fall,  co-starring  Ronald  Reagan,  it 
may  be  her  last  teleshow  for  a  long,  long 
time.  Anne  is  marvelously  contented 
living  in  Australia  as  the  wife  of  Ran- 
dolph Gait,  prominent  Aussie  rancher. 
From  now  on,  Anne  will  only  make 
the  trip  to  Hollywood  when  lured  by 
an  "exceptionally  fine"  role.  As  for  her 
life  Down  Under,  "We  live  in  Do-It- 
Yourself  Manor  in  Giro,  near  Sydney. 
To  get  to  town,  I  must  travel  thirty - 
four  miles  over  a  rough  winding  road 
by  jeep  or  truck,  because  an  ordinary 
car  couldn't  make  it."  Besides  the  task 
of  keeping  house,  repairing  and  such, 
Anne  fills  in  spare  time  teaching  Ka- 
trina,  her  daughter  by  a  previous  mar- 
riage to  the  late  John  Hodiak.  All  is 
not  primitive  with  the  Gaits,  however. 
At  evening  time,  the  five  downstairs 
fireplaces  blaze  cheerily,  mood  music  is 
placed  on  the  hi-fi,  candles  flare  ro- 
mantically and  Anne  and  hubby  dress 
to  the  nines  for  dinner.  There  is  nothing 
to  mar  their  bliss.  But,  once  in  a  while, 
Anne  casts  a  wistful  look  over  at  one 
corner  of  the  living  room.  "It's  the  place 
we'd  keep  the  TV  set  if  we  could  get 
any  reception,"  she  explains,  "and  its 
not  being  there  is  a  constant  reminder 
that,  amid  all  the  love,  beauty  and  hap- 
piness, one  thing  is  still  missing — the 
wonderful  friends  back  home." 

Playing  the  Field:  Busy  Theo 
Bikel's  two-week  vacation  from  Broad- 
way's "The  Sound  of  Music"  was  spent 
in  filmtown  doing  appearances  on  local 
TV  shows,  giving  recitals  of  folk  songs, 
and  being  feted  at  the  California  Rac- 
quet Club  by  Mt.  Sinai  Hospital  for 
his  fund-raising  efforts.  Among  those 
who   paid   tribute   to   the   Israeli   star 


Two  music-makers  on  a  date — Frankie 
Avalon  and  newcomer  Joanie  Sommers. 


were  Barry  Sullivan,  Linda  Darnell 
(who  arrived  in  a  group  which  included 
Father  Foley  of  Catholic  Charities,  for 
which  Theo  has  also  toiled  nobly), 
Arthur  O'Connell,  Jeff  Morrow  and 
wife  Anna  Karen,  Rod  Serling  and 
many  others  of  the  Coast  press  and  en- 
tertainment world.  Ziva  Rodann,  im- 
pressed with  the  glittering  array  of 
celebs  who  turned  out  to  honor  her  fel- 
low Israeli,  chirped  excitedly,  "I  recog- 
nize so  many  famous  faces  .  .  .  but  that 
lovely  blonde  at  the  next  table  I  re- 
member so  well  and  yet  I  can't  place 
her  name."  Ziva  studied  the  woman 
again.  "See,  she's  smiling  at  me,  so  I 
must  know  her  .  .  ."  Then  with  a  sheep- 
ish giggle,  "Now  I  place  her — she's  Mrs. 
Plotkin  and  she  sits  under  the  next 
drier  every  Wednesday  at  the  beauty 
parlor!"  Theo's  concert  at  the  Pasadena 
Civic  Auditorium  was  packed  with  ar- 
dent folk-song  fans  of  all  nationalities. 
Backstage,  Theo  was  being  teased 
about  his  new  book,  "Folksongs  and 
Footnotes,"  the  ending  of  which  reads: 
"You  have  my  word,  I  won't  do  this 
again."  Twitted  Shelly  Winters,  "What 
about  the  briefcase  full  of  notes  you've 
been  making?  Isn't  that  for  a  new 
book?"  Theo  shrugged,  "So  call  me  the 
folk  singer  without  honor  .  .  .  but  re- 
member, please,  I  promised  not  to  write 
another,  but  I  didn't  specify  for  how 
long." 

Living  the  Part:  Dwayne  Hickman 
practically  lived  in  his  dressing  room 
during  the  hot  months  of  summer  and 
early  fall.  He  had  air-conditioning  put 
in — which  makes  him  somewhat  of  a 
tycoon  among  stars,  since  very  few 
have  this  luxury.  .  .  .  Troy  Donahue, 
new  heartbeat  of  the  teen-age  set  and 
favorite  date  of  the  town's  bachelor 
girls,  is  also  a  delight  to  the  parents 
whose  kids  in  the  past  have  aped  the 
unkempt,  mumbling,  beatnik-type  idols 
of  the  entertainment  world.  Troy  owns 
twenty-two  suits  and  130  ties,  but  not 
a  single  sweatshirt.  He  shaves  every 
morning,  wears  a  shirt  and  tie  in  public, 
has  never  been  caught  scratching,  and 
pronounces  words  strictly  from  Web- 
ster. On  a  date  with  Troy,  sultry  Angie 
Dickinson  remarked  to  a  reporter,  "I 
guess  the  advertising  slogan  for  Troy's 
brand  of  acting  could  be  'ain't  scratched 
yet.'"  .  .  .  And  Hello's  All  She  Had 
Time  For:  Joanie  Sommers  is  the  most- 
traveled  girl  her  age  in  Hollywood.  Re- 
cently, on  the  way  to  a  personal  ap- 
pearance tour  in  the  East,  Joanie  came 
back  to  town  for  only  one  hour.  Then 
she  hopped  another  plane  and  took  off 
again.  During  the  sixty-minute  home- 
coming, Joanie  called  fifteen  boys  to 
say  hello — including  Frankie  Avalon. 
"I  owed  them  all  letters,"  explained 
Joanie,  "and  I  hate  to  write — even  post- 
cards." 

The  Honey mooners  Go  Arty:  While 
honeymooning  in  Mexico  City,  Jimmy 
Boyd  bought  bride  Yvonne  Craig  a 
colorful  picture  in  the  abstract-expres- 
sionist style,  which  she'd  admired  when 


Orchids  for  6-year-old  star.  Winchell 
does    presenting    to    David    Kory. 


their  sightseeing  took  them  into  the 
Galeria  Antonio  Souza.  "I  don't  know 
what  the  painting  means,"  admitted 
Jimmy,  "but  I'm  sure  it  has  nothing  to 
do  with  'Mommy  Kissing  Santa 
Claus.'  "...  Two  in  Time:  John  Smith 
and  bride  Luana  Patten  report  they've 
got  their  marriage  worked  out  to  a 
system.  "I  take  care  of  running  every- 
thing within  the  home,"  says  Luana, 
"and  John  sees  to  the  outside.  The  only 
time  we  relax  this  plan  is  when  John 
barbecues.  He's  a  great  chef — and  even 
makes  tacos  on  the  grill.  There's  just 
one  idiosyncrasy  John  has  which  I 
positively  refuse  to  follow,"  adds  Lu- 
ana. "He  likes  tabasco  sauce  on  every- 
thing— even  ice  cream."  .  .  .  Frank 
Sinatra's  shooting  of  his  "Ocean's 
Eleven"  in  Las  Vegas  seems  to  have 
started  a  trend.  If  all  the  Hollywood 
projects  being  mentioned  materialize, 
it  may  well  be  that  the  Nevada  resort 
will  soon  be  invaded  by  more  camera- 
men than  dice-shooters.  Warner  Bros, 
has  already  done  an  hour-long  TV  pilot, 
Las  Vegas  File,  in  the  Nevada  gambling 
mecca;  Goodson-Todman  has  an- 
nounced a  new  series  titled  simply  Las 
Vegas,  and  Ziv  Productions  also  has  a 
new  weekly  show  in  the  works  using 
the  desert  spa  for  backgrounds.  .  .  . 
Sherry  Jackson  will  join  the  record- 
cutting  ranks — but  not  as  a  rock  'n' 
roller.  She's  been  studying  Peggy  Lee's 
style,  and  plans  to  make  her  debut  with 
torch  numbers.  .  .  .  Art  Linkletter,  who 
has  had  such  a  fabulous  success  with 
his  many  sideline  businesses — like  the 
hula  hoop  of  a  few  years  ago — has 
added  still  another  one.  His  new  "Game 
of  Life"  is  fast  becoming  the  rage. 


Man  on  a  Fast  Track 


(Continued  from  page  26) 
profile  in  a  New  York  newspaper,  a 
month  prior  to  Winchell's  "retirement," 
had  described  him  as  tired,  bored,  a 
man  who  had  lost  much  of  his  zest  and 
exuberance.  It  was  an  end  of  an  era, 
so  they  said.  The  "Bard  of  Broadway" 
was  finished. 

Winchell  had,  and  still  has,  many 
enemies — throughout  his  long  and  con- 
troversial career,  he  never  considered 
himself  as  being  in  a  popularity  con- 
test. Now,  even  though  illness  was  the 
direct  cause  of  his  apparent  downfall, 
the  anti-Winchell  fraternity  displayed 
no  sympathy. 

Today,  this  sixty-three-year-old 
bundle  of  guts  is  jetting  about  the 
world  with  all  the  ambition,  energy 
and  curiosity  of  a  cub  reporter  on  his 
first  major  assignment.  Far  from  being 
counted  out,  Winchell  has  accomplished 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  individual 
comebacks  in  journalism-show  busi- 
ness history.  And  he  didn't  have  to 
come  back  very  far. 

He's  still  recognized  bv  all  but  his 
most  biased  critics  as  "The  King"  of 
the  Broadway  columnists.  His  tough, 
timely,  topical  column  is  flag -shipped 
by  Hearst's  New  York  Daily  Mirror 
and  syndicated  to  nearly  200  news- 
papers. He's  the  narrator  of  one  of 
television's  highest-rated  weekly  pro- 
grams, The  Untouchables.  He's  record- 
ing his  personal,  hard-hitting  stories  of 
the  underworld  for  Dot  Records.  He 
was  recently  paid  $15,000  for  a  TV  com- 
mercial. He's  once  again  accepting  mo- 
tion picture  roles.  (In  Allied  Artists' 
"Dondi,"  he  portrays,  of  all  things,  the 
managing  editor  of  The  Mirror's  rival 
tabloid,  the  New  York  News.) 

And  this  fall,  Winchell  is  returning 
to  network  television  (ABC)  as  the 
star  of  his  own  program  of  news  com- 
mentary and  interviews.  The  Winchell 
program  will  be  telecast  for  a  half- 
hour  each  Sunday  night  until  Novem- 
ber 13,  when  it  will  become  a  fifteen- 
minute  program  at  the  peak  viewing 
hour  for  news. 

The  Walter  Winchell  story  is  more 
spectacular  than  any  he's  written  since 
he  began  typing  a  single  sheet  of  gossip 
items  as  a  teen-aged  vaudevillean. 
posting  them  on  the  bulletin  boards  of 
theaters  where  he  appeared. 

True,  he  has  written  much  about 
himself.  As  a  Broadway  press  agent  put 
it:  "Why  shouldn't  Winchell  write 
about  himself?  He's  more  interesting 
than  the  majority  of  the  other  celebri- 
ties who  make  the  column." 

What  makes  Walter  run?  He's  been 
financially  secure  for  yeax-s,  so  it  isn't 
the  lure  of  the  buck  that  compels  him 
to  put  in  a  sixteen-to-twenty-hour  day. 

So  what  is  it?  You  can  get  any  num- 
ber of  answers  from  the  Broadway 
crowd,  and  the  explanations  vary  from 
ego  to  power-seeking  to  ambition. 

The  true  answer,  from  those  who 
know  him  best,  is  pride.  Winchell  be- 
gan at  the  bottom,  in  the  most  com- 
petitive and  dangerous  of  all  human 
jungles,  and  fought  his  way  to  the  top. 

He  is  a  proud  man.  There  is  no  sign 


of  false  modesty  in  his  conversation. 
He's  good,  he  knows  he's  good,  and 
there's  no  reason  for  him  to  claim  he 
isn't  good — rather,  great.  It  takes  a 
man  of  confidence  to  record  his  ac- 
complishments. 

Winchell  was  born  on  the  upper  East 
Side  of  New  York  City,  to  a  family  of 
modest  means.  His  early  life  couldn't 
correctly  be  described  as  a  happy  one, 
although  it  wasn't  as  sordid  as  some  of 
his  biographers  would  have  you  be- 
lieve. When  he  was  in  his  early  teens, 
Winchell  gained  employment  as  an 
usher  in  a  vaudeville  theater.  His  love 
of  show  business  was  touched  off  at 
that  time.  It's  been  a  romance  that  has 
never  weakened. 

Several  years  later,  while  still  a 
teenager,  Winchell  joined  Eddie  Can- 
tor, George  Jessel  and  several  other 
youngsters  in  a  Gus  Edwards  vaude- 
ville act.  He  sang  and  danced.  Although 
he  no  longer  puts  his  singing  voice  to 
the  professional  test,  Winchell  still 
takes  pride  in  and  loves  to  demon- 
strate his  ability  as  a  hoofer.  (One  of 
his  newest  pupils  is  Bobby  Darin,  who 
now  incorporates  some  of  Winchell's 
steps  in  his  night-club  routine.) 

Although  he  never  became  a  head- 
liner,  Winchell  stayed  in  vaudeville 
until  around  1922,  when  he  was  twenty- 
five.  By  that  time,  word  of  his  bulletin- 
board  gossip  column  had  spread  be- 
yond the  backstage  area.  He  went  to 
work  for  a  weekly  trade  publication 
called  the  Vaudeville  News,  continued 
his  personalized  columning  and,  in 
1924,  was  hired  to  write  the  daddy  of 
Broadway-type  columns  for  Bernarr 
Macfadden's  New  York  Evening 
Graphic. 

This  was  a  "first"  in  journalism. 
There  had  been  other  "item"  columns, 
but  none  written  with  the  free -swing- 
ing excitement  that  poured  off  the 
Winchell  typewriter.  In  June  of  1929, 
Winchell — influenced  by  a  $500  bonus 
plus  a  $500  weekly  salary  plus  dissatis- 
faction at  the  Graphic — joined  the  staff 
of  the  New  York  Mirror,  where  his 
column  has  been  appearing  ever  since. 

It  was  after  he  began  appearing  in 
The  Mirror  that  Winchell  became  a 
national  figure.  He  soon  became  an 
intimate  of  Presidents,  gangsters,  Cabi- 
net members,  chorus  girls,  baseball 
players,  high-ranking  clergymen,  and 
ladies-of-the-evening. 

Something  like  an  expert  broken- 
field  runner  on  a  football  team,  Win- 
chell successfully  maneuvered  his  ac- 
quaintances with  such  disparate  figures 
as  F.B.I,  chief  J.  Edgar  Hoover  and  the 
likes  of  underworld  kingpins  Owney 
Madden  and  Lucky  Luciano.  Apparent- 
ly, much  to  the  amazement  of  jealous 
competitors,  there  was  no  conflict. 
Madden,  the  No.  1  gang  leader  in  New 
York  City  during  the  prohibition  era, 
courted  Winchell's  favor.  This  was  no 
secret,  and  Winchell  has  never  at- 
tempted to  apologize  for  his  seemingly 
illfavored  associations.  He  considers 
himself  a  newspaperman,  and  accepts 
his  contacts  and  tips  where  he  finds 
them.  (Continued  on  next  page) 
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One  of  Winchell's  most  celebrated 
scoops  occurred  when  one  Louis  Buch- 
alter — better  known  as  "Lepke,"  a  no- 
torious gangster  wanted  for  question- 
ing by  at-that-time  New  York  District 
Attorney  Thomas  E.  Dewey — turned 
himself  over  to  Winchell  for  delivery  to 
Hoover.  It  was  a  beat  for  Winchell, 
which  might  not  have  been  accom- 
plished were  it  not  for  his  mutual  re- 
spect among  both  the  underworld  and 
the  law. 

Winchell  was  the  only  man  in  his 
profession  granted  an  exclusive  three - 
hour  interview  with  Al  Capone  during 
the  gang  leader's  self-imposed  exile  in 
1931  while  the  government  was  pre- 
paring the  income-tax  case  which 
eventually  sent  him  to  jail.  "A  mutual 
friend  arranged  it,"  Winchell  recalls. 
"I  went  to  this  luxurious  mansion  he 
kept  on  a  little  island  in  Biscayne  Bay, 
Florida.  I  expected  to  find  the  gates  and 
doors  manned  with  bodyguards  but 
was  surprised  to  find  easy  access. 

"I  was  ushered  into  a  room  where 
Capone  was  playing  cards  with  two  of 
his  buddies.  Capone,  naturally,  was 
facing  the  door.  When  he  saw  me,  his 
hand  darted  to  his  right  and  pushed  a 
black,  shining  object  into  a  drawer.  I 
recognized  it,  though,  as  a  .45  revolver. 
When  we  were  alone,  I  asked  Capone 
why  he  needed  the  gun  when  he  was 
playing  cards  with  friends.  'I  have  no 
friends,'  he  replied." 

There  have  been  times  when  Win- 
chell's favor  with  opposite  factions  of 
the  law  has  produced  embarrassing 
moments.  For  example,  in  1934,  when 
he  went  to  Chicago  for  a  stage  appear- 
ance, the  newspaperman  found  him- 
self with  seven  bodyguards.  Two  were 
representing  the  F.B.I.,  two  were  as- 
signed by  the  Chicago  police  and  three 
were  there  on  orders  of  Chicago  gang 
lords. 

Winchell's  news  beats  from  the  un- 
derworld continue  to  pepper  his  column 
and  broadcasts.  His  car  is  equipped 
with  a  police  radio.  When  he's  in  New 
York,  he  regularly  cruises  the  streets 
of  Manhattan  in  the  post-midnight 
hours  answering  police  calls.  On  these 
trips,  he's  usually  accompanied  by 
visiting  celebrities  from  Hollywood, 
Washington,    Miami   or   Las   Vegas. 

Although  he  began  as  a  pure  re- 
porter of  gossip,  Winchell  branched  out 
into  varied  other  fields,  as  his  reputa- 
tion grew.  His  columns  included  the 
usual  Broadway  items,  plus  comments 
on  governmental  affairs  and  foreign 
intrigue.  In  a  New  Yorker  Magazine 
profile  on  Winchell,  author  St.  Clair 
McKelway  wrote:  "Calling  Winchell  a 
mere  gossip  writer  is  like  calling  Lind- 


bergh a  mere  aviator  or  Gene  Tunney 
a  mere  prizefighter." 

Yes,  Winchell's  prestige  moved  a  long 
way  from  the  Broadway  night  clubs. 
While  he  was  attending  a  White  House 
press  conference  in  May  of  1938,  Presi- 
dent Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  asked  Win- 
chell to  remain  behind.  When  the  other 
newsmen  had  left  the  room,  F.D.R. 
turned  to  Winchell  and  said:  "Walter, 
I  have  an  item  for  you.  .  .  ." 

Winchell  today  is  a  rather  handsome, 
white-haired  (but  slightly  balding) 
package  of  energy  who  is  seldom  seen 
without  a  snap-brim  gray  felt  hat 
which  has  more  or  less  become  his 
trademark. 

In  the  old  days,  when  he  concen- 
trated on  his  column  and  weekly  radio 
broadcast,  Winchell  went  to  bed  about 
ten  in  the  morning,  had  breakfast  when 
his  family  was  having  supper,  began 
preparing  his  column,  went  out  on  a 
tour  of  his  favorite  clubs,  arrived  back 
home  at  6  or  7  a.m.,  worked  several 
hours  completing  his  column,  and  called 
it  a  night. 

His  schedule  isn't  so  simple  these 
days.  A  typical  week  may  find  him  in 
Hollywood  narrating  an  Untouchable 
episode  or  appearing  before  the  movie 
cameras,  in  Vegas  covering  the  glitter 
spots,  and  in  New  York  for  his  new 
television  commitments.  Of  course,  his 
five-times-weekly  column  carries  on 
wherever  he  lugs  his  portable. 

In  recent  months,  Winchell  has  also 
been  covering  the  big  stories  of  the 
day,  in  addition  to  the  Broadway  beat. 
Last  spring,  he  accompanied  President 
Eisenhower  on  his  tour  of  the  Pacific, 
and  also  sandwiched  in  coverage  of  the 
Democratic  and  Republican  conven- 
tions. 

Observing  Winchell  as  a  member  of 
the  White  House  press  party  on  Ike's 
trip,  Harrison  Salisbury,  Pulitzer  Prize 
winning  correspondent  for  The  New 
York  Times,  commented:  "It  was  all 
we  could  do  to  keep  up  with  him,  al- 
ways asking  questions,  interviewing, 
talking  until  five  in  the  morning."  At 
several  points  along  the  route,  Win- 
chell became  the  biggest  attraction.  In 
Alaska,  the  first  stop,  he  received  more 
applause  than  Eisenhower,  according 
to  competing  reporters. 

The  highpoint  of  the  trip  for  Winchell 
was  the  opportunity  it  gave  him  to  dis- 
tribute funds  for  the  fight  against  can- 
cer. At  each  stop  he  delivered  a  large 
check  to  a  local  university  or  hospital 
to  encourage  cancer  research.  He  is  the 
founder  and  treasurer  of  the  Damon 
Runyon  Fund  for  Cancer  Research, 
which  he  organized  shortly  after  Run- 
yon's  death  in  1946.  Not  a  penny  do- 
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nated  to  the  Runyon  Fund  is  deducted 
for  expenses.  The  cost  of  the  operation 
of  the  fund  is  absorbed  by  Winchell. 

Although  he  has  received  fabulous 
offers,  Winchell  has  thus  far  resisted 
the  temptation  to  write  his  autobio- 
graphy. One  reason  may  be  that  he 
guards  his  family  from  the  public  eye. 
Winchell  and  his  second  wife,  June, 
were  married  in  1923.  They  have  two 
grown  children,  daughter  Walda,  and 
son  Walter  Winchell  Jr. 

Little  is  ever  read  or  heard  of  the 
wife,  daughter,  son,  or  Winchell's 
brother,  Al,  who  is  a  public  account- 
ant in  New  York.  Winchell  wants  it 
this  way.  Even  the  competing  press  has 
been  unable  to  break  down  the  barrier. 

His  return  to  network  television  with 
his  own  program  this  fall  is  another 
victory  for  Winchell.  He  has  been  out 
of  TV  newscasting  since  1955,  when  he 
abandoned  an  ABC  program  because 
of  a  dispute  with  the  network.  Since 
then,  he  has  appeared  on  ABC-TV  in  a 
filmed  drama  sei'ies,  The  Walter  Win- 
chell File,  and,  of  course,  The  Un- 
touchables. 

In  1956,  he  headed  a  variety  show  on 
NBC,  but  it  lasted  only  a  short  time. 
The  program  was  studded  with  stars 
but  failed  to  win  the  battle  of  the  rat- 
ings. The  rating  system  has  been  a  pet 
target  of  Winchell  ever  since. 

Winchell  has  had  many  targets  dur- 
ing his  colorful  career.  His  feuds  are 
legendary.  His  current  broadsides  are 
aimed  at  NBC's  prized  night-owl  Jack 
Paar.  The  columnist  even  found  time 
and  room  to  rap  Paar  during  his  Far 
Eastern  tour  with  Eisenhower. 

What  kind  of  a  man  is  Winchell? 

Again,  it  depends  on  whom  you  talk 
to  and  what  axe  they  have  to  grind.  His 
friends  call  him  warm  and  gracious. 
His  enemies,  understandably,  aren't  as 
polite.  Winchell  long  ago  discovered 
that  millions  of  people  want  to  know 
who  is  doing  what  to  whom.  He  has 
worked  long  and  hard  for  success  and, 
now  that  it  is  his,  he  works  long  and 
hard  to  maintain  it. 

As  a  discoverer  of  new  personalities 
in  the  entertainment  field,  Winchell  is 
in  a  class  by  himself — perhaps  because 
of  his  ability  to  promote  his  new- 
found favorites.  Roberta  Sherwood  is  a 
classic  example.  A  veteran  of  second- 
class  night  clubs,  singer  Sherwood  was 
an  unknown  when  Winchell  dropped 
into  a  club  across  from  the  Roney  Plaza 
Hotel  in  Miami  and  caught  her  act.  He 
liked  what  he  saw  and  heard. 

He  began  the  build-up.  Sherwood,  a 
sensational  song  belter,  merited  the  at- 
tention and  has  become  one  of  the  hot- 
test attractions  in  the  higher-priced 
Broadway-Vegas-Miami  niteries.  She 
still  pays  verbal  thanks  to  Winchell 
during  every  turn  of  her  night-club 
act. 

For  a  man  whose  formal  education 
ended  at  the  sixth  grade,  Winchell  has 
indeed  come  a  long  way.  This  matter 
of  education  is  frequently  brought  up 
by  his  critics  when  Winchell  expounds 
on  such  topics  as  foreign  policy. 

As  usual,  he  has  a  ready  answer.  "All 
you  have  to  do  to  be  an  expert  on 
foreign  affairs,"  he  says,  "is  to  read 
the  Declaration  of  Independence." 


They  Sing  from  the  Heart 


(Continued  from  page  42) 
the  program  had  been  almost  an  after- 
thought.  This   second   time,   the   show 
was   titled   "The   Lennon   Sisters'   Re- 
vue." 

And,  this  time,  Janet  didn't  go  to 
sleep,  nor  did  she  look  like  a  little 
girl.  In  the  red  taffeta  dress  she  had 
worn  for  the  finale,  she  looked  like  a 
young  lady,  as  she  stood  in  the  stage 
wings  after  the  show,  signing  auto- 
graphs. 

The  second  benefit  was  very  differ- 
ent for  Dianne,  too.  Six  years  ago,  she 
had  been  the  age  Janet  is  now.  Dating 
was  a  new  experience  she  had  scarcely 
sampled.  After  the  show,  she  had  re- 
ceived the  congratulations  of  uncles, 
aunts  and  admiring  friends  before  rid- 
ing home  with  her  parents.  Now,  when 
the  curtain  rang  down,  Dianne  was 
again  congratulated  by  innumerable 
relatives  and  friends  of  the  family — 
but  the  praise  she  wanted  to  hear  most 
of  all  came  from  the  young  man  who 
was  waiting  to  take  her  home,  Dick 
Gass.  Dianne  and  Dick  are  to  be  mar- 
ried this  fall. 

Virginia  Lovil  (now  godmother  to 
little-sister  Mimi  Lennon)  was  the 
pianist  who  accompanied  the  singing 
sisters  the  night  they  made  their  debut 
in  "Roamin'  Holiday." 

For  years  before  that,  she'd  accom- 
panied the  Lennon  Brothers — the  girls' 
rather,  Bill,  and  his  three  brothers — 
whose  close  harmony  was  always  a 
major  attraction  at  community  talent 
shows. 

Earlier,  the  brothers  had  sung  pro- 
fessionally, and  Bill,  as  a  youngster, 
had  been  booked  as  a  single.  So  it  had 
been  natural  for  St.  Marks  oarishioners 
to  rely  on  the  gifted  Lennons  to  high- 
light that  benefit  revue  in  1954. 

"The  church  members  almost  lived 
together  for  three  months,"  Mrs.  Lovil 
recalls,  "while  we  put  the  show  to- 
gether. We  wrote  our  own  script,  did 
our  own  producing  and  directing,  and 
used  our  own  talent.  The  show  re- 
volved around  a  couple  that  was  trying 
to  select  a  place  for  a  honeymoon.  Each 
number  suggested  some  country  they 
might  visit." 

Since  the  Lennons  (all  of  them,  in- 
cluding cadet  branches  of  the  family) 
are  staunch  members  of  the  church,  a 
great  deal  of  the  planning  and  rehears- 
ing went  on  at  the  Bill  Lennons'  house. 
The  girls  were  infected  by  the  excite- 
ment and  couldn't  wait  to  see  the  show. 
It  never  occurred  to  them  that  they 
might  be  in  it. 

"But,"  Mrs.  Lovil  continues,  "we 
heard  them  singing  together  around 
the  house  and,  one  day,  somebody  said, 
"Wouldn't  it  be  cute  to  have  the  Len- 
non sisters  sing  in  the  benefit?'  "  Every- 
body working  on  the  show  agreed  it 
was  a  fine  idea. 

"I  could  make  some  little  kilts,"  Sis 
Lennon,  the  girls'  mother,  suggested. 
"We  don't  have  a  Scottish  number.  Vir- 
ginia, why  don't  you  arrange  a  Scotch 
medley?"  Bill  Lennon  had  coached  his 
singing  daughters  from   their   infancy. 


Singing  is  as  natural  to  him  as  breath- 
ing, and  it  was  inevitable  that  he  share 
his  love  of  music  with  his  children. 
(Right  now,  he's  encouraging  four 
more  of  the  brood — Mimi,  Bill,  Pat  and 
Danny — to  sing  in  harmony.) 

The  final  few  days  and  nights  before 
the  benefit  was  hectic.  "Are  you  sure 
we've  got  the  flowers  donated  for  the 
stage?"  harried  volunteers  asked  one 
another.  "Did  we  ever  get  enough 
ushers?  Do  we  have  too  many?  Who 
will  pick  up  the  programs  from  the 
printer's?" 

Cast  of  the  show  had  rehearsed  long 
and  late.  Now  the  big  moment  had 
come.  "All  right,  girls,"  Mrs.  Lovil 
cautioned.  "Remember  to  smile  when 
you  sing." 

"You'll  be  fine,"  their  father  said. 
"Just  don't  get  stage  fright." 

"I  hope  I  got  those  kilts  the  right 
length,"  Sis  fretted.  "Do  you  think 
Peggy's  are  hanging  crooked?" 

The  curtain  opened  on  a  nervous  but 
elated  cast,  and  the  show  began.  First 
number  went  smoothly,  as  did  the  next 
and  the  next.  Applause  was  heartening. 
Each  act  seemed  better  than  the  one 
before,  and,  finally,  that  popular  quar- 
tet, the  Lennon  Brothers,  was  on. 

Bill  Lennon  chuckles  when  he  tells 
what  haopened  next.  "We  sang  'Dry 
Bones',"  he  says,  "and  we  were  getting 
a  lot  of  action  into  the  song.  When  we 
got  to  the  'shoulder  bone  connecting 
with  the  neck  bone,'  I  shook  my  shoul- 
der— and  it  flew  out  of  the  socket!" 

The  Lennon  Brothers,  even  with  one 
of  their  number  in  agony,  finished  the 
song  and  got  off  the  stage.  "Do  some- 
thing!" said  Bill.  "Take  him  to  a  hos- 
pital," somebody  suggested.  "Come  on," 
said  Ted  Lennon.  "We'll  go  out  into  the 
parking  lot  and  fix  this." 

Three  of  the  Lennon  brothers  threw 
the  fourth  across  the  front  seat  of  an 
automobile  and  wrenched  at  the  dis- 
located joint.  "Ouch,"  Bill  cried,  kick- 
ing wildly  under  the  fraternal  atten- 
tions. "Try  not  to  be  so  noisy,"  Bob 
Lennon  said.  "They'll  hear  you  in  the 
auditorium.  Just  a  minute,  now,  and 
we'll  have  this  fixed." 

"But  please,  fellows,"  Bill  howled, 
"that  hurts.  You're  killing  me.  Help." 
Help  was  on  its  way.  Feet  pounded  in 
the  darkness.  Two  police  officers  came 
on  the  run. 

"All  right,  buddy,"  one  said  to  Ted, 
"what  do  you  think  you're  doing  here? 
Brother,  are  they  roughing  you  up?" 
He  turned  to  Bill.  The  other  officer  was 
efficiently  frisking  a  Lennon  brother. 

Bill,  in  pain  though  he  was,  burst  out 
laughing.  "Oh,  that's  funny,"  he  roared. 
Then  he  winced.  "Oh,  my  shoulder!" 
Pushing  upward  with  his  elbows,  he 
began  to  struggle  to  a  sitting  position. 
"You  see,  officer,"  he  said,  "my  brothers 
were  just  .  .  ." 

As  he  wiggled  into  a  sitting  position, 
there  was  a  snap.  "Well,  what  do  you 
know,"  he  said  with  relief.  "My  shoul- 
der just  went  back  into  place!" 

Meanwhile,  unaware  of  the  crisis  in 
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OF  INTEREST  TO  WOMEN         PWC,  Nov. '60 

UP  TO  $500  For  Your  Child's  Picture  paid  by  advertisers. 
Send  small  picture  for  approval.  (All  Ages).  Returned.  Print 
child's,  parent's  name,  address.  Spotlite,  1611  La  Brea,  PE, 

Hollywood,  California. 

BEAUTY  DEMONSTRATORS— TO  $5.00  hour  demonstrat- 
ing Famous  Hollywood  Cosmetics,  your  neighborhood.  For 
free    samples,    details,    write    Studio    Girl,    Dept.    16011C, 

Glendale,  California. 

EXCELLENT  INCOME  POSSIBLE  mailing  advertising  for 


5523,  Philadelphia  43,  Pa. 


MAKE  $25-$50  week,  clipping  newspaper  items  for  publishers. 
Some  clippings  worth  $5  each.  Particulars  Free.  National, 

81-WM,  Knickerbocker  Station,  New  York  City. 

$15.00    THOUSAND    PREPARING    envelopes,    postcards, 
home — longhand,  typewriter.  Particulars  free.  G.  Economy, 

Box  2580,  Greensboro,  North  Carolina. 

DRESSES  24c;  SHOES  39c;  Men's  Suits  $4.95;  Trousers 
$1.20.  Better  used  clothing.  Free  Catalog.  Transworld,  164-A 

Christopher,  Brooklyn  12,  New  York. 

LADIES:  EARN   UP  to  $2.00   hour 


PW-983-E.  Main,  Columbus  5,  Ohii 


EARN  SPARETIME  CASH  Mailing  Advertising  Literature. 

Glenway,  Box  6568,  Cleveland  1,  Ohio. 

COSTUME  JEWELRY  WORK  At  Home.  Experience  Un- 
necessary.  Star  Jewelry  Co.,  60  W.  Hays,  Banning,  California. 
HOME  TYPINGl  $65  week  possible!  Details  $1.  Treasurer, 

709  Webster,  New  Rochelle,  N.Y. 

EARN  $50.00  FAST,  Sewing  Aprons.  Details  Free.  Redykuf  s, 

Loganville,  Wisconsin. 

EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITIES 

HIGH  SCHOOL  AT  Home  in  spare  time  with  63-year-old 
school.  No  classes.  Standard  high  school  texts  supplied. 
Single  subjects  if  desired.  Credit  for  subjects  already  com- 
pleted. Progress  at  own  speed.  Diploma  awarded.  Information 
booklet  free  .  .  .  write  today!  American  School,  Dept.  X874, 

Drexel  at  58th,  Chicago  37. 

ATTEND  BUSINESS  SCHOOL  at  home!  Save  time  and 
expense  of  attending  classes,  prepare  for  secretarial  career  in 
typing,  shorthand,  business  procedures,  bookkeeping.  Write 
for  catalog.  Wayne  School,  417  S.  Dearborn,  Dept.  1161  SC, 

Chicago  5,JJL 

HIGH  SCHOOL  DIPLOMA  at  home.  Licensed  teachers. 
Approved  materials.  Southern  States  Academy,  Station  E-1, 
Atlanta,  Georgia 


AGENTS  &  HEIP  WANTED 

TEAR  OUT  THIS  Ad,  and  mail  with  name,  address  for  big 
box  of  home  needs  and  cosmetics  for  Free  Trial,  to  test  in 
your  home.  Tell   your  friends,   make  money.   Rush  name. 

Blair,  Dept.  185  DW,  Lynchburg,  Va. 

EARN  EXTRA  MONEY  selling  Advertising  Book  Matches. 
Free    sample    kit    furnished.    Matchcorp,    Dept.    WP-110. 

Chicago  32,  Illinois. 

60%  PROFIT  COSM  ETICS.  $25  day  up.  Hire  others.  Samples, 
details.  Studio  Girl-Hollywood,  Glendale,  Calif.  Dept.  16011H. 

BUSINESS  &  MONEY  MAKING  OPPORTUNITIES 

ANALYZE    HANDWRITING    FOR    profit,    pleasure.    Free 

sample  lesson,  catalog  reveals  plan.  Write  IGAS,  Inc.,  Dept. 
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HOURLY  POSSIBLE  assembling  pump  lamps  Spare 
mple,  Easy.  No  canvassing.  Write:  Ougor,  Caldwell 

i.Arkansas. 

MAKE  BIG  MONEY  invisibly  mending  damaged  garments 
at  home.  Details  Free.  Fabricon,  6240  Broadway,  Chicago  40. 

FOREIGN   &  U.S.A.  JOB  LISTINGS 

HIGH  PAY  OVERSEAS.  Domestic  Jobs.  Men,  Women.  Gen- 
erous Benefits.  Companies  Pay  Transportation.  For  informa- 
tion write:   World   Wide,   Dept.  A4,   149   N.  Franklin   St., 

Hempstead,  New  York. 

AMERICAN— OVERSEAS  JOBS.  Higher  Pay.  Transporta- 
tion— Benefits.  Men — Women.  All  Occupations.  Act  Now!! 
Write:  Employment  Headquarters,  79  Wall  Street,  Dept.  M, 

New  York  5. 

STAMP  COLLECTING 
GIGANTIC    COLLECTION    FREE— Includes    Triangles- 
Early     United     States— Animals— Commemoratives— British 
Colonies— High  Value  Pictorials,  etc.  Complete  Collection  plus 
Big  Illustrated  Magazine  all  Free.  Send  5c  for  postage.  Gray 

Stamp  Co.,  Dept.  PC,  Toronto,  Canada. 

PERSONAL  &  MISCELLANEOUS 

LOANS  ENTIRELY  BY  Mail— $600  Or  Less  For  Any  pur- 
pose. Strictly  Confidential.  Repay  in  24  low  monthly  payments. 
Employed    men,   women    eligible   anywhere.   Write:    Budget 
Finance  Co.,  Dept.  K-100,  114  S.  17,  Omaha  2,  Neb. 
OLD  COINS  &  MONEY 


MUSIC  &  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS 

POEMS  WANTED!  BEST  songs  recorded  Free  with  7-piece 
orchestra.  Melodies  written.  Send  poems,  free  examination. 

Songmakers,  1472-Y  Broadway,  New  York  36. 

POEMS    NEEDED    IMMEDIATELY   for    New   Songs   and 
Records.    Free   Examination   and    Appraisal.   Send    Poems: 

Songcrafters,  Acklen  Station,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

POEMS  WANTED  FOR  musical  setting  and  recording.  Send 
poems.  Free  examination.  Crown  Music,  49-PW  West  32, 

New  York. 

WANTED:  SONGS,  SONGPOEMS.  Collaborate,  Publish. 
Submit:  Co-Operative  Publishers,  Panorama  City  2,  Calif. 
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the  parking  lot,  the  audience  was  en- 
joying the  rest  of  the  show.  One  of  the 
best  received  acts  was  the  Lennon  sis- 
ters. "I  had  no  idea  those  girls  could 
sing  like  that,"  was  the  whisper  that 
ran  through  the  auditoi-ium.  "They 
should  sing  professionally."  A  member 
of  a  local  civic  club  asked  whether  the 
sisters  could  sing  at  their  luncheon 
meeting.  So  did  the  representative  of 
another  organization. 

The  rest,  of  course,  is  history. 

"It  had  come  to  the  point,"  Bill  says, 
"where  we  had  to  build  a  room  on  the 
back  of  the  house  or  get  another  house 
— the  bunk  beds  were  already  up  to  the 
ceiling,  and  there  just  wasn't  room  for 
the  family  to  sleep.  After  the  show,  so 
many  people  wanted  the  girls  to  sing 
and  offered  them  ten  to  fifteen  dollars 
for  an  appearance,  that  we  talked  it 
over— all  the  family,  I  mean —  and  de- 
cided to  build  the  room  and  pay  for  it 
with  the  money  from  their  singing." 

"Sometimes  they  sang  free,"  Mrs. 
Lovil  contributes.  "I  played  for  them, 
and  the  most  they  ever  received  from 
a  club  for  an  appearance  was  twenty - 
five  dollars." 

The   first   public    appearance    of   the 


Lennon  Sisters,  which  mushroomed 
into  a  spectacular  career,  had  been  a 
home-talent  show,  a  family-wide,  con- 
gregation-wide effort.  Their  second 
performance  for  St.  Mark's,  this  past 
summer,  had  many  of  the  character- 
istics of  the  first.  The  Lennon  Brothers 
sang  again — even  sang  "Dry  Bones" — 
and,  as  usual,  they  got  an  ovation. 

This  time,  talented  parishioners  were 
joined  on  stage  by  artists  from  the 
Lawrence  Welk  show,  but  even  the 
well-known  professionals  were  wel- 
comed by  the  audience  with  the  friend- 
ly informality  of  a  family  greeting 
cousins  it  hasn't  met  before.  When  Tiny 
Little  and  his  Ragtime  Band  played, 
Myron  Floren,  Aladdin  and  Bob  Lido 
made  music,  the  audience  sometimes 
clapped  in  time  to  the  tune. 

Maurice  Pearson  and  Larry  Hooper 
of  the  Welk  aggregation  each  got  a 
tremendous  hand.  But  four  high-school 
boys — two  of  them  Lennons — were 
equally  acclaimed.  Introduced  as  "The 
Four  V's,"  they  wore  Venice  High 
School  lettermen's  jackets  and  panto- 
mimed through  the  vocals  of  a  popular 
recording.  The  Lennons  in  the  four- 
some   were    Ted    and    Jim — cousins   of 


Dianne,  Peggy,  Kathy  and  Janet — aug- 
mented by  Bill  Santoro,  Rich  Sigrist. 

One  of  the  greatest  differences  be- 
tween the  first  benefit  and  the  second 
was  the  length  of  time  that  went  into 
rehearsal.  "We  just  rehearsed  this  one 
thirty  minutes,"  Bill  Lennon  said,  after 
the  finale.  "Everybody  got  here  at  eight 
o'clock  and  decided  what  they'd  do, 
beginning  at  eight  thirty." 

Proceeds  from  the  benefit  will  be 
used  for  a  new  church  building.  It 
won't  be  built,  of  course,  in  time  for 
Dianne's  wedding,  and  it  won't  be 
built  entirely  with  money  from  one 
show.  But  Bill,  with  other  members  of 
the  parish,  is  already  talking  about  an- 
other benefit  next  year. 

As  far  as  the  use  of  the  new  church 
goes,  there  will  doubtless  be  Lennon 
weddings,  baptisms  and  confirmations 
for  years  to  come.  And,  so  long  as 
there's  a  Lennon,  there'll  be  someone 
ready  to  sing  for  the  support  of  the 
parish  or  just  for  fun.  The  Lennons 
sing,  because  they  can  hardly  avoid  it. 
Music,  like  devotion  to  their  church, 
has  been  a  way  of  life  all  their  lives. 
It's  a  heritage  they  are  happy  to  share, 
from  their  hearts. 


Take  the  Stand,  Miss  Ames 
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(Continued  from  page  39) 
"most  popular  senior"  in  the  college 
yearbook.  Teal  Ames,  known  to  day- 
time TV  audiences  as  Sara  Karr — wife 
of  hard-hitting  attorney  Mike  Karr, 
played  by  handsome  John  Larkin,  on 
The  Edge  Of  Night — answered  ques- 
tions modestly  and  frankly.  Questions 
about  herself,  the  show,  the  fun  of 
playing  Sara  for  more  than  four  years. 
About  romance  in  the  script,  and  per- 
sonal romance.  About  marriage  and 
children,  love  of  animals,  the  joys  of 
country  )ife  versus  the  blandishments 
of  New  York.  Most  of  all,  about  her 
J'fe  as  she  is  living  it  now,  and  what 
she  wants  for  the  future. 

"A  green  little  girl  from  Binghamton, 
New  York,"  is  the  way  she  described 
herself  when  she  left  home  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1953.  She  had  been  in  plays  at 
Stenhens  College  in  Missouri,  and  later 
at  Syracuse  University  in  New  York 
State,  after  she  transferred  to  be  nearer 
home  during  her  father's  last  illness. 
She  had  the  lead  in  a  play  being  tried 
out  for  Broadway,  although  it  never  ar- 
rived. But  just  the  idea  that  it  might 
have  was  all  the  encouragement  she 
needed. 

Was  that  why  you,  Teal  Ames,  went 
to  Nexo  York? 

"I  left  home,  an  ambitious  career  girl, 
burning  with  the  hope  I  could  prove 
myself  in  New  York.  Getting  the  usual 
newcomer's  experience — in  stock,  TV 
walk-ons,  now  and  then  allowed  to 
speak  a  few  lines.  The  chance  to  do 
commercials,  and  then  the  fear  of  never 
again  getting  a  straight  acting  part  if  I 
stayed  with  them  too  long.  Some  films 
— documentaries  and  TV — then  bet- 
ter parts  in  some  of  the  most  important 
TV  dramatic  shows.  And,  finally,  the 
really  big  break  every  actress  waits 
for:    In  my  case,   auditioning  for  the 


female  lead  in  The  Edge  Of  Night — and 
getting  it.  Fitting  into  the  role  of  Sara 
until  now  she  has  become  almost  a  part 
of  me  and  I  a  part  of  her." 

How  satisfying  has  this  success  been? 

"Wonderfully  satisfying,"  Teal  says. 
"I  still  can't  believe  it  happened  to  me. 
I'm  grateful  for  all  the  help  I  got  from 
everyone.  Without  it,  I  could  never 
have  learned  so  much  so  quickly." 

On  the  show,  at  first,  she  was  an  en- 
gaged girl,  Sara  Lane.  Now  she  is  wife 
and  mother,  Mrs.  Mike  Karr.  But  could 
it  be  possible  that  romance  was  passing 
Teal  Ames  by  while  she  was  playing  it 
so  winningly  on  TV? 

"I'll  tell  you  the  way  I  feel  about  my- 
self, about  not  being  married  yet.  I  had 
the  experience  of  falling  in  love — and 
of  finding  it  wasn't  right  for  me  then. 
Many  girls  do,  and  that's  hard  for  a 
while.  But  I  learned  from  it.  I  grew  up 
as  a  result.  Some  girls  grow  up  young, 
some  take  a  little  longer.  I  am  one  of 
those  who  took  a  little  more  time." 

How  would  you  feel  about  marrying 
on  the  rebound,  after  a  romance  has 
turned  sour? 

"I  wouldn't  want  to  take  second-best, 
or  to  marry  in  a  hurry  because  I  was 
lonely.  It's  far  better  to  be  alone  than 
to  take  the  chance  of  making  someone 
else  unhappy.  That  would  have  been  a 
great  mistake  for  me." 

Do  you  think  a  blighted  romance 
leaves  lasting  bitterness? 

"Certainly  not.  You  learn  from  every- 
thing, and  nothing  that  happens  to  you 
can  be  really  bad.  It's  part  of  your  ex- 
perience in  life." 

Do  you  think  a  career  makes  a  girl 
less  ready  to  marry? 

"In  a  way,  yes.  Speaking  for  myself, 
there  have  been  times  in  my  life — not 
now,  but  in  the  past — when  I  didn't  feel 
ready  to  be  a  good  wife.  I  was  still  try- 


ing too  hard  to  prove  myself  in  the 
business,  to  learn  new  things.  If  a  wife 
is  trying  to  carve  out  her  own  career, 
it  often  requires  everything  she  has  to 
give.  Many  marriages  do  work  out  un- 
der these  conditions — but  I  never 
thought  it  would,  for  me." 

When  a  girl  is  successful  in  her  work, 
is  this  fact  apt  to  scare  off  eligible  men? 

"That's  an  individual  problem.  And 
a  very  real  one,  at  times.  Difficult  for 
both  the  girl  and  the  man.  Even  a  man 
who  is  making  good  money  is  some- 
times afraid  that  the  girl  may  even- 
tually earn  more  than  he  does.  This  is 
particularly  true  in  professions  like 
acting,  where  you  can  wait  a  long,  long 
time  for  a  break,  but  a  couple  of  good 
breaks  can  increase  earning  power  al- 
most overnight. 

"In  such  cases,  the  girl  must  ask  her- 
self how  much  all  this  means  to  her. 
Whether,  if  she  had  to  give  it  up,  it 
would  make  her  unhappy.  The  things 
money  can  give,  on  one  level,  are  won- 
derful. But  on  another  level,  for  the 
most  important  things  in  life,  you  don't 
need  too  much  money.  You  can  manage 
with  just  enough." 

What,  to  you,  are  these  "important 
things"? 

"People.  Your  relationship  to  the 
people  around  you.  To  one  person,  one 
man — if  you  want  a  good  marriage 
that  will  last.  To  the  children.  Money 
can't  buy  these." 

How  does  the  husband  retain  his 
standing  as  the  head  of  the  house? 

"I  think  the  man  must  feel  he  is  the 
provider.  She  must  not  overbalance 
him.  The  work  he  does,  where  and  how 
they  live,  must  be  his  decisions.  In  the 
unhappy  marriages  I  have  seen,  these 
are  the  things  which  are  out  of  kilter. 

"I  feel  now  that  I  could  live  any- 
where with  the  right  person.  If  I  marry 


a  city  man,  I  would  live  in  a  city,  al- 
though I  would  like  to  have  a  farm 
somewhere  so  I  could  enjoy  that  kind 
of  life  at  least  part  of  the  time.  When  I 
was  five,  my  grandmother  took  me  to 
Europe  and  for  six  months  I  lived  on 
a  farm.  Now  I  read  up  on  gardening — 
in  an  encyclopedia  that  weighs  about  a 
ton! — and  am  very  interested  in  grow- 
ing natural,  organic  foods,  and  in  the 
kind  of  farming  that  puts  elements  back 
into  the  soil  which  have  been  taken 
out.  I  love  to  cook,  and  to  fuss  around 
a  house." 

Would  you  want  to  bring  up  your 
children  in  the  country? 

When  I  get  married,  no  matter 
where  we  live,  I  want  a  lot  of  kids — I 
am  one  of  five  myself — and  I  would 
like  a  free  and  open  life  for  them.  But 
city  children  apparently  are  as  happy 
and  well-adjusted.  Although  some  of 
my  friends'  children,  in  New  York, 
have  to  make  appointments  just  to  go 
out  to  play  with  the  other  kids,  and  an 
adult  has  to  take  them  wherever  they 
go.  This  seems  hard  to  me.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  intellectual  dis- 
coveries which  city  children  make  that 
come  much  later  for  country  children — 
the  museums,  theaters,  concerts. 

"Maybe  my  children  wouldn't  be  as 
fond  of  the  country  as  I  am.  My  little 
half-brother,  Eddie,  who  is  five,  wants 
to  live  in  New  York  and  it  seems  to  fit 
his  personality.  When  my  mother  brings 
him  to  visit,  he  is  mad  about  riding  in 
elevators  and  taxicabs.  My  thirteen- 
year-old  brother  Billy  learned  about 
salt-water  swimming,  and  water  skiing 
and  fishing  when  I  had  a  house  at  the 
beach  for  two  summers.  I  suppose  there 
is  always  something  to  make  children 
happy,  wherever  they  are. 

"The  thing  a  career  woman  has  to 
consider  carefully  is  that  children  de- 
serve their  mother's  care.  There  are 
times  when,  no  matter  who  else  is  with 
them,  they  need  her." 

Do  you  believe  a  girl  should  culti- 
vate some  interests,  apart  from  home 
and  job,  to  fill  her  life  when  her  hus- 
band is  busy  and  the  children  are  older 
and  need  less  and  less  from  her? 

"I  do.  I  want  to  get  back  to  piano 
practice,  now  and  to  keep  up  always. 
I  love  to  paint,  am  untaught,  and  prob- 
ably would  be  called  a  'primitive.'  I 
have  my  own  personal  one-man  show 
hanging  in  my  apartment — one  picture. 
But  that's  fun  for  me,  if  no  one  else 
ever  saw  it.  I  love  to  drive  a  car — in 
New  York,  you  keep  a  car  mostly  to 
drive  out  of  it.  I  drive  home  to  Bing- 
hamton  to  see  the  family.  I  have  made 
it  a  point  to  learn  something  about  the 
insides,  so  the  car  won't  have  me  at  its 
mercy  some  night  when  I'm  on  a  long 
stretch  of  road." 

Why  do  you,  Teal  Ames,  continue  to 
enjoy  being  Sara  Karr  on  TV? 

"Sara  represents  the  good,  solid  wife 
who  stands  back  of  her  husband  in  the 
home.  I  think  that's  what  every  woman 
wants  to  be.  Sara  isn't  demanding — 
she  worries  about  Mike's  work  as  an 
attorney  who  defends  his  clients  against 
the  criminal  elements  in  the  com- 
munity, and  sometimes  this  makes  her 
a  little  over-protective,  as  wives  are 
tempted  to  be.   But  she  is  never  de- 


manding of  things  for  herself — of  what 
he  must  do  for  her,   or  give  to  her." 

Do  you,  as  an  actress,  mind  being 
recognized  on  the  street,  in  theaters 
and  night  clubs? 

"I  like  it.  But  except  for  the  people 
who  watch  The  Edge  Of  Night — and 
there  must  be  an  enormous  number, 
because  I  am  constantly  being  waved 
to,  and  stopped  and  talked  to,  and  hear- 
ing the  show  praised,  and  the  mail  is 
terrific — but  apart  from  those  people 
who  see  me  on  TV,  few  believe  I  am 
an  actress.  Even  when  they  ask  me 
what  I  do,  and  I  tell  them.  They  expect 
me  to  be  more  sophisticated.  I  guess  I 
still  have  'Binghamton'  written  all  over 
me — and  I  don't  mind  it  at  all. 

"As  for  being  recognized  in  night 
clubs,  I  have  never  enjoyed  that  kind 
of  life  much.  Once  a  girl  gets  on  that 
treadmill,  it's  hard  to  get  off,  and  it 
never  represented  what  I  wanted  from 
life.  I  like  to  travel  and,  when  I  do,  I 
try  to  see  all  there  is  in  the  country  .  .  . 
how  the  people  live,  what  they  eat  and 
like  to  do.  I've  been  to  Europe.  And, 
this  year,  I  have  been  having  a  gor- 
geous time  sailing  off  the  coast  of 
Puerto  Rico  with  friends,  whenever  I 
could  get  away  for  brief  vacations." 

What  is  your  day  like  when  you  are 
working  on  the  show? 

"Much  less  hectic  and  hurried  than 
it  was  four  years  ago,  when  I  started  on 
The  Edge  Of  Night.  We  had  to  begin 
rehearsals  at  eight  a.m.  for  the  four- 
thirty  p.m.  broadcast.  Now  we  can  get 
in  at  ten,  because  we  are  so  set  in  the 
characters.  We  know  them  so  well  that 
the  lines  seem  completely  natural  to 
them,  and  everything  moves  more 
easily  and  quickly. 

When  it  isn't  a  working  day,  there 
are  always  dozens  of  things  to  catch  up 
with.  I  am  up  early  every  day,  taking 
my  dogs  for  a  walk  before  I  fix  break- 
fast. I  still  have  'Chrys' — short  for 
'Chrysanthemum' — the  brown  poodle 
who  has  appeared  with  me  on  the 
show,  and  one  of  Chrys's  daughters, 
'Pom-Pom.'  Chrys  got  her  name  from 
a  sentimental  incident,  when  Sara  was 
working  in  a  flower  shop  at  the  show's 
beginning.  She  and  Mike  had  a  lovers' 
quarrel  over  something  he  said  which 
she  didn't  believe.  She  found  he  was 
telling  the  truth,  they  made  up,  and 
he  gave  her  a  bouquet  of  chrysanthe- 
mums, warning  her  teasingly,  'If  you 
are  ever  again  in  doubt  about  anything 
I  tell  you,  just  say  'Chrysanthemum' 
— and  I'll  prove  I  am  telling  the  truth.'  " 
Finally,  Teal  Ames,  do  you  think  of 
yourself  as  a  happy  person? 

"I'll  answer  that  by  saying  life  has 
been  good  to  me.  Some  people  run 
around  frantically  because  they  are 
not  happy,  always  looking  for  some- 
thing they  can't  find.  I  believe  that 
you  gravitate  naturally  toward  the 
things  you  really  want.  Or  you  place 
yourself  in  the  position  where  they 
can  happen  to  you. 

"And  while  I  may  not  get  all  of 
these  wonderful  things  I  have  talked 
about — a  good  marriage,  home,  chil- 
dren, the  farm,  a  garden — I  am  confi- 
dent that  something  good  will  come. 
Many  good  things.  The  career  was  just 
the  beginning.   .   .   ." 
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1  APPLICATION  LASTS  4  TO  5  WEEKS!  What's  left  of  eye- 
beauty— if  you're  wearing  mascara— after  a  swim,  a  shower,  a 

adimmed-out,  '''featureless"  face?  To  avoid  that  faded  face,  use 
"Dark-Eyes"  as  your  BASIC  eye  make-up  .  .  .  under  mascara, 
or  instead!  "Dark-Eyes"  colors  permanently.  ..until  lashes  and 
brows  are  normally  replaced  in  four  to  five  weeksr 
"Dark-Eyes"  doesn't  smudge,  smear  or  wash  off,  so  your  lashes 
and  brows  look  NATURALLY  soft,  dark,  luxuriant  all  day.  all 
night .  .  .  'round-the-clock  and  for  more  than  a  month  with  just 
one  easy  application!  "Dark-Eyes"  contains  no  aniline  dyes. 
Three  shades:  Black,  Brown,  Light  Brown.  OUR  27th  YEARI 


check  shade  O  Light  B 

NAME 

ADDRESS 

TOWN 


COMPANY,  Dept.  P-110 

e.,  Chicago  24,  III. 

or  stamps,  tax  included)  for  TRIAL 
directions. 

O  Brown  O  Black 


SONGWRITERS! 

PROTECT  YOUR   IDEAS!    HOLD   ALL    SONGS,    POEMS! 

Write  for  safe,  correct  procedure! 

SONG   SERVICE 
Dept.  T.V.,  333  W.  56th  St.,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 

Cover  all 
BLEMISHES 

WITH... MEDICALLY  APPROVED 

"Blemish  Cream, 

A  Quick,  Simple  Way  to  Cover  all  skin  imper- 
fections— Birth-Marks,  scars,  dark  circles,  or 
brown  &  white  spots,  bruises,  veins,  blotches. 
Stays  on  all  day.  Waterproof  and  greaseless. 
SHADES :  Light,  medium,  rachel,  brunette, 
suntan  and  dark.  Jar  $1.25.  Or  send  25c  for 
a  liberal  sample.  At  dime  stores  everywhere. 
HIDE-IT     RESEARCH     CO. 


5251    West    Harris 


1,    Chicago    44, 


HOLLYWOOD! 
ENLARGEMENTS 

oft/our  Favorite  PAo/osI 


-  offer  for  having  your  enlargements 
\y  beautifully  hand  colored  in  oil  and 
mounted  in  handsome  ivory  and  gold 
tooled  frames.  Limit  2.  Enclose  100 
for  handling  each  enlargement.  Origi- 
nals returned.  ACT  NOW.  Send  2 
Photos.  2  Negatives  or  2  Color 
Slides— TODAY. 
HOLLYWOOD  FILM  STUDIOS,  Dept.  B-120 
7021    Santa    Monica   Blvd.,    Hollywood    38,    Calif. 


Two  Faces  of  Bob 


(Continued  from  page  32) 
Bob  had  won  the  TV  Academy's  Emmy 
as  the  outstanding  actor  of  the  year. 
As  he  said,  "If  I  sound  like  I'm  the 
happiest  man  alive,  it's  because  I  am!" 
And  he  wasn't  afraid  to  let  his  excite- 
ment show  through.  When  the  archi- 
tect for  his  recently  built  home  phoned 
and  told  him,  "We're  not  going  to  have 
any  false  humility  about  this  award — 
we're  going  to  build  in  a  special  niche 
for  the  Emmy,"  Bob  was  in  enthusiastic 
agreement. 

For  him,  Emmy  Night  in  Hollywood 
was  about  as  dramatic  an  experience  as 
he  has  ever  lived  through,  on  or  off 
the  screen.  "You  never  expect  to  win," 
he  says.  "I've  lost  so  many  times.  I  was 
up  for  an  Oscar  for  the  movie,  'Written 
on  the  Wind.'  I  was  supposed  to  be  a 
shoo-in.  But  I  wasn't.  I  lost.  So  I  went 
into  the  Emmy  Awards  show  in  a  state 
rather  like  Zen  Buddhism.  You  try  to 
blank  out  everything  from  your  mind. 

"The  'outstanding  actor'  award  was 
almost  the  last  one  presented.  After  the 
show  had  been  on  for  an  hour  and  a 
half,  I  turned  to  my  wife  and  said,  'The 
category  isn't  even  going  to  be  on. 
Maybe  next  year.  But  there's  no  time 
left,  this  year.'  Then  when  Fred  Astaire 
announced,  'And  the  winner,  from  Hol- 
lywood .  .  .'  he  started  turning  that 
thing  so  slowly  it  was  like  one  of  those 
nightmares  where  nothing  ever 
comes — just  endless  black  space.  I  kept 
thinking,  There  has  to  be  a  name  some- 
time. 

"Then  there  it  was.  But  the  real 
thrill  was  the  reaction.  It  was  like 
everybody  there  wanted  me  to  win.  I 
know  this  sounds  fatuous.  I  was  born 
here,  I  was  brought  up  in  the  business, 
but  I've  never  had  this  sort  of  public 
acceptance. 

"When  the  applause  started,  I 
thought,  Now,  don't  do  like  a  lot  of 
other  stupid  people,  the  tears  and  all 
that  business!  And  I  ended  up  doing 
the  very  things  I've  disliked  most  see- 
ing other  people  do.  You  decide  firmly 
on  a  lot  of  things  you  won't  do  if  you 
win;  then  when  it  happens,  your  mind 
is  washed  clean.  All  the  safeguards 
wash  away  and  you  become  child-like, 
completely   unsophisticated." 

Bob  has  a  unique  theory  as  to  why 
The  Untouchables  has  been  such  a 
success.  "Nobody  wanted  to  do  it,"  he 
says.  And  it  wasn't  till  after  the  small 
sensation  created  by  the  original  two- 
part  show  on  Westinghouse  Desilu 
Playhouse  that  anyone  considered  it  for 
a  series. 

"Then  they  came  to  us,"  Bob  recalls. 
"We  were  in  the  wonderful  position  of 
their  knocking  on  my  door  with  'Mr. 
Stack,  may  we  come  in?' — instead  of 
the  usual  way  of  my  knocking  on  their 
door  with  'My  name  is  Robert  Stack. 
May  I  come  in?' 

"But  I  was  a  movie  actor,  and  I 
wanted  no'  part  of  an  hour  series. 
Neither  did  the  rest  of  the  people  who 
v  did  the  original.  Consequently,  they 
R  offered  us  a  wonderful  deal  that  left 
us  pretty  much  alone.  We've  never  had 
a    sponsor   or   agency   man   say,    'You 


can't  do  this  or  you  can't  do  that.'  No- 
body has  once  come  around  to  tell  us 
what  does  sell  or  doesn't  sell. 

"But,  believe  me,  I  went  into  The 
Untouchables  scared  to  death.  The 
original  two-parter  was  no  pilot  at  all. 
We  had  no  format.  All  we  had  was  a 
name  which  half  the  sponsors  thought 
had  something  to  do  with  a  cult  of  East 
Indians. 

"On  the  other  hand,  if  the  show  was 
successful,  it  meant  a  long-term  an- 
nuity, and  I  won't  pretend  I  didn't  con- 
sider that.  I  sat  up  all  night  holding 
hands  with  my  dear  wife.  This  isn't  as 
romantic  as  it  sounds.  At  that  point,  I 
had  to  hold  somebody's  hand! 

"I  was  to  do  a  limited  number  of  epi- 
sodes at  the  start,  but  the  show  soon 
changed  that.  We  tried  putting  Ness 
into  a  smaller  part.  We  had  one  episode 
where  I  did  a  single  scene  on  the  tele- 
phone, telling  the  fellows  I  was  going 
to  New  York  and  to  take  care  of  things. 
But  this  was  self-conscious  and  the 
reaction  of  the  audience  reflected  it. 
They  must  have  a  sustaining  interest  in 
a  show,  a  reason  to  tune  in. 

"If  you  take  out  the  protagonist,  the 
continuing  character,  you  have  an  an- 
thology of  unrelated  stories.  The  de- 
cision to  play  in  all  the  episodes  was 
made,  not  by  me,  but  for  me.  The  show 
swallowed  me  up,  and  finally  I  decided 
I'd  just  take  this  year  to  work  and  for- 
get about  seeing  my  wife  and  kids. 
They  call  me  'Uncle  Daddy,'  "  he  adds 
wryly. 

Having  taken  the  plunge,  Bob  found 
he  loved  the  medium  of  television,  be- 
cause it  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  act 
regularly — and  frequently.  "There  are 
limitations  in  the  picture  business,"  he 
explains,  "put  there  by  the  bosses — 
the  producer  and  the  banker.  They 
have  their  little  lists.  They  like  certain 
people  for  certain  parts. 

"If  'Peter  Pan'  were  to  be  cast  to- 
morrow, Marlon  Brando  would  be  first 
choice,  because  they  think  in  terms  of 
box-office.  They  want  all  their  pictures 
to  have  big  names.  Once  in  a  while, 
they  make  a  mistake  and  put  all  the  big 
names  together  in  one  picture  which 
doesn't  make  the  cost  of  the  film.  Then 
they  say  something  happened  to  the 
audience. 

"In  a  show  like  ours,  stars  are  not 
important.  The  parts  are  important. 
Ness  is  only  as  good  as  the  people 
around  him.  If  the  people  are  exciting, 
the  period  is  exciting,  then  he  becomes 
exciting.  The  real  limitation  to-  our 
show  is  shooting  it  in  six  days  which 
lap  over  into  six  nights.  That's  why  I 
was  doubly  thrilled  at  the  Emmy  show 
when  three  of  our  technical  people  got 
awards,  too.  I  know  how  hard  they 
work,  nobody  else  knows,  except  the 
rest  of  the  crew  and  maybe  their  wives. 

"The  actors  have  to  be  professionals. 
You  can't  have  anybody  dragging  his 
feet.  They  talk  about  'bringing  along  a 
young  actor.'  But  this  you  can  do  only 
in  a  not  too-demanding  show  like  the 
Westerns.  I'm  not  minimizing  the  West- 
erns— but,  in  our  show,  you  have 
scenes  that  'relate'  between  characters. 


You've  got  to  have  a  Nehemiah  Persoff, 
a  Claire  Trevor.  If  one  guy  falls  apart — 
all  of  a  sudden,  the  whole  six  days  are 
bottle-necked  down  on  this  one  actor." 

Not  that  Bob  has  any  idea  of  aban- 
doning feature  pictures.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  plans  to  make  one  a  year,  and 
currently  is  dickering  to  play  F.  Scott 
Fitzgerald  in  "The  Disenchanted." 
Which  introduces  another  area  in  which 
Bob  Stack  is  unusual,  if  not  unique, 
among  actors.  "Ness  does  not  limit  you 
for  a  part  like  Fitzgerald,"  he  says, 
"since  this  is  a  character  who  does  not 
go  in  any  direction. 

"On  the  other  hand,"  he  points  out, 
"I  have  a  property  called  'The  Assas- 
sin.' Bernie  Wolf  has  written  the  play 
from  the  best-seller,  'The  Great  Prince 
Died,'  about  the  assassination  of  Trot- 
sky. When  I  do  it,  it  will  be  a  big  thing 
for  me — being  able  to  produce  it  and  to 
play  the  part  of  the  assassin. 

"But  to  play  'The  Assassin'  at  this 
particular  time  would  mean  confusion 
to  our  audience.  I  have  a  responsibility 
to  them  and  to  The  Untouchables.  Be- 
cause our  show  is  a  semi-documentary 
kind  of  thing,  they  believe  Ness,  they 
believe  the  part.  More  than  that,  he's 
a  composite  of  almost  every  honest  cop. 
If  you  go  diametrically  opposite,  if  you 
play  an  out-and-out  murderer  with  a 
hatchet  in  your  hand — and  then,  next 
week  on  TV,  you're  the  honest  cop 
again — I  think  it  can  only  distract.  'The 
Assassin'  can  wait. 

"Dedication"  is  a  much-used  word, 
these  days,  in  Hollywood.  And  dedica- 
tion, according  to  Bob,  is  the  most  im- 
portant requisite  for  an  actor.  "A  stub- 
born dedication,  remembering  that,  in 
this  day  and  age  of  sickness,  dedication 
does  not  mean  fanaticism.  An  actor  has 
to  have  this  for  sheer  preservation.  He's 
got  to  have  a  self-removal  so  that, 
when  he's  criticized  and  torn  about, 
he's  not  damaged. 

"An  actor  is  constantly  waiting  to  be 
applauded.  But,  too  often,  it  doesn't 
come.  Too  often,  it's  like  a  woman  be- 
ing told,  'Gee,  you're  ugly!'  That's 
when  you  need  a  hard  core  of  bullet- 
proof steel  around  your  vitals,  your 
real  vitals,  the  innermost  part  of  you 
that  you  don't  talk  about  to  an  inter- 
viewer or  tell  about  to  anyone  except 
your  wife — if  you  love  her  with  all 
your  heart." 

Bob  has  been  very  careful  about 
guest  shots  on  other  shows.  He  won't 
do  anything  that  he  feels  may  detract 
from  Eliot  Ness  and  The  Untouchables. 

"I  did  do  a  thing,  though,  a  so-called 
'spectacular,'  "  he  recalls.  "I  don't  sing 
really,  at  all,  except  quite  badly  in  a 
bathtub.  I  had  to  sing  a  solo.  I  had  to 
do  a  soft- shoe  number.  And  I  had  to 
play  an  eighty-year-old  German  with 
an  accent.  I  told  myself,  I'll  be  lousy, 
coast  to  coast,  in  full,  beautiful  color, 
but  I'll  approach  it  as  a  challenge — 
and  I  did  get  very  lucky  reviews.  On  a 
show  full  of  big  names,  I  sort  of  acted 
like  I  knew  how  to  sing." 

He  leans  back  and  asserts  with  a 
blue-eyed  grin,  "That  was  a  piece  of 
real  acting!" 


Bearded  Wonder 


(Continued  from  page  18) 
never  sleeps.  "That's  not  quite  right," 
says  Miller.  "I  do  sleep — about  four 
hours  a  night.  Fortunately,  I  was  born 
with  tremendous  energy.  I  inherited  it 
from  my  parents.  My  mother,  Hinda,  is 
eighty-four  and  she  still  won't  allow 
pnyone  in  the  house  to  help  her  with 
the  cleaning.  My  dad,  Abram,  is  eighty- 
two  and  is  going  strong.  That's  the 
breed  I  came  from. 

"My  work  day — and  this  is  seven 
days  a  week — usually  begins  at  7  a.m. 
and  ends  about  3  a.m.  It's  not  unusual 
for  me  to  finish  my  day's  activities  by 
conducting  a  recording  session  at  mid- 
night. I'm  not  bragging  about  this,  you 
understand.  But  you  asked  how  I  can 
seemingly  accomplish  so  much.  I  keep 
busy,  that's  how. 

"Besides,  and  this  is  important,  I  love 
my  work.  I  never  do  anything  I  don't 
like.  That's  the  advantage  of  having 
four  or  five  things  going  for  you  all  the 
time.  I  make  decisions  solely  by  con- 
viction. And  I  don't  worry.  After  all,  I 
can  always  go  back  to  playing  the 
oboe." 

Miller  stunned  the  Broadway-Tin 
Pan  Alley-Madison  Avenue  crowd  on 
a  warm  night  last  May,  when  he  took 
over  a  segment  of  prime  time  on  NBC- 
TV  and  presented  a  program  called 
"Sing  Along  With  Mitch."  There  were 
no  stars,  no  vaudeville  acts.  Just  a  big 
chorus  and  an  hour  of  old,  familiar 
songs,  such  as  "Heart  of  My  Heart," 
"Singin'  in  the  Rain,"  "Beer  Barrel 
Polka." 

The  result  was  unprecedented.  Dur- 
ing the  hours  immediately  following 
the  show,  NBC  received  more  than 
350  phone  calls  of  approval.  Within  a 
week,  the  mail  response  had  mounted 
into  the  thousands,  and  it's  still  com- 
ing in.' 

This  comment  by  George  Condon, 
television-radio  editor  of  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer,  was  typical  of  the  press's 
reaction  across  the  country:  "The 
NBC-TV  series,  Ford  Startime,  which 
has  called  itself  'television's  finest  hour' 
from  the  beginning,  was  able  to  use 
that  description  at  the  end  of  last 
night's  program  without  blushing  in 
living  color. 

"Mitch  Miller  was  the  impresario  of 
the  production  which,  in  effect,  trans- 
ferred his  best-selling  'Sing  Along' 
albums  from  the  phonograph  to  the 
TV  screen,  successfully  adding  a  new 
dimension  without  diminishing  the 
charm  of  the  old." 

Miller,  it  appears,  was  the  only  one 
who  wasn't  surprised  by  the  public's 
enthusiastic  response.  "When  I  offered 
the  idea  for  the  show,"  Miller  recalls, 
"people  told  me  I  must  be  nuts.  But  I 
insisted  on  doing  it  my  way.  If  it  didn't 
come  off,  I'd  have  taken  the  raps." 

Plans  are  in  the  making  for  more 
"Sing  Along"  specials  for  the  fall- 
winter  television  season,  but  no  more 
than  one  a  month,  at  the  most.  "I'm  not 
going  to  get  trapped  into  a  regular 
series,"  says  Miller. 

Miller  had  good  reason  to  have  con- 
fidence in  the  public's  acceptance  of 
what  he  terms  "good,  simple,  singable 


music  that  stirs  the  nostalgia."  His 
"Sing  Along  With  Mitch"  albums  have 
become  the  biggest-selling  album  series 
in  the  history  of  the  recording  busi- 
ness. 

"Most  of  us  are  flooded  with  the 
world's  troubles  these  days,"  says 
Miller.  "People  are  assessing  old  values 
to  remember  the  good  old  days  when 
the  family  sang  'Let  Me  Call  You 
Sweetheart'  and  'That  Old  Gang  of 
Mine.'  Those  days  are  remembered 
fondly.  That  was  an  era  when  you 
didn't  have  to  talk  about  'together- 
ness'— you  had  it.  And  that's  the  kind 
of  music  that's  coming  back. 

"If  you  go  with  talent,  it  has  to  turn 
out  good — whether  you  have  big  names 
or  not.  On  most  variety  programs,  the 
so-called  'names'  come  out  and  do  a 
little  something  from  a  night-club  act. 
I  don't  go  for  that.  The  public  is  get- 
ting tired  of  seeing  the  same  stars.  A 
performer  shows  up  on  one  program 
in  an  on-the-shoulder  gown.  Shortly 
afterward,  she's  on  another  in  an  off- 
the-shoulder  gown.  But  she  hasn't 
changed.  She's  the  same. 

"A  great  play  on  Broadway  doesn't 
need  big  names.  Television  doesn't, 
either.  Money  should  be  spent  on  ideas 
— not  names.  That's  why  I  didn't  use 
stars  on  my  program  last  May.  Talent 
is  making  a  comeback  in  the  popular 
music  field.  Sideburns  aren't  enough 
anymore. 

"Still,  TV  producers  and  agency  men 
would  rather  fail  every  time,  with  a 
big  name  who's  worn  out,  than  suc- 
ceed with  an  exciting  'unknown'  talent. 
They're  not  sure  what  is  talent,  and 
the  safest  sign  of  recognition  is  a  bulg- 
ing scrapbook.  Also,  with  a  name, 
they're  off  the  hook  if  the  show  lays 
an  egg. 

"While  I'm  on  the  subject,  there's 
something  else  that  bugs  me.  Most  TV 
production  numbers  are,  to  be  polite, 
weak.  To  surround  a  great  performer 
with  production  values  is  like  air- 
brushing  a  better  smile  on  the  Mona 
Lisa." 

As  you  might  expect,  this  Pied  Piper 
of  the  music  business  has  a  barrage  of 
opinions  regarding  rock  'n'  roll. 

"When  I  was  a  kid,"  says  Miller,  "it 
was  very  necessary  for  me  to  wear 
galoshes  with  buckles  on  them,  and 
very  necessary  that  the  buckles  be 
left  open  so  they  would  slap  together 
when  I  walked.  Kids  wore  yellow 
slickers  with  corduroy  collars  fastened 
with  a  leather  strap,  like  a  dog  collar, 
and — unless  you  wanted  to  be  ari  out- 
cast—you had  stuff  written  all  over  the 
slicker  in  black  waterproof  ink. 

"Every  generation  of  kids  wants 
something  that  is  their  own.  We  had 
our  galoshes.  Kids  today  have  a  kind 
of  rhythm  and  music  they  feel  is  their 
own  private  property,  and  it  makes  as 
much  sense  as  those  galoshes  my  gen- 
eration wore.  Rock  'n'  roll  belongs  to 
kids  from  about  eight  to  fourteen.  The 
classics  don't  belong  to  them.  That  has 
been  going  on  for  centuries.  Jazz  was 
grabbed  up  by  a  generation  or  two  be- 
fore they  were  born.  They  are  too 
young  to  remember  swing. 
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Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 
New  Way  Without  Surgery 
Stops  Itch -Relieves  Pain 

For  the  first  time  science  has  found  a 
new  healing  substance  with  the  astonishing 
ability  to  shrink  hemorrhoids  and  to  relieve 
pain  —  without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently  relieving 
pain,  actual  reduction  (shrinkage)  took  place. 

Most  amazing  of  all  — results  were  so 
thorough  that  sufferers  made  astonishing 
statements  like  "Piles  have  ceased  to  be  a 
problem!" 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  substance 
(Bio-Dyne*)  — discovery  of  a  world-famous 
research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in  sup-        * 
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"But  rock  'n'  roll  came  along  and 
they  grabbed  it.  The  two  of  them  got 
along  great  together  because  they  are 
the  same  age.  They  belonged  to  each 
other.  I  no  longer  wear  a  dog-collar 
raincoat  and  flopping  galoshes,  and  I 
think  it  reasonably  safe  to  assume  that 
these  kids  will  outgrow  their  own  fad. 

"Rock  'n'  roll  doesn't  cause  delin- 
quency any  more  than  orange  juice. 
That  kind  of  thinking  is  ridiculous. 
How  can  lyrics  like  T  love  you,  baby, 
like  a  bedbug  loves  its  bed'  hurt  any- 
one? They  won't  help,  but  they  won't 
hurt." 

Miller  sees  better  days  ahead  for  the 
nation's  radio  disc  jockeys — and  their 
listeners.  "Rock  'n'  roll  music  won't  be 
eliminated,"  he  says,  "but  it  will  as- 
sume its  rightful  place.  Kids  who  like 
it  (8  to  14)  represent  eight  percent  of 
the  population.  So  rock  'n'  roll  will 
occupy  eight  percent  of  the  play  on 
deejay  shows.  Disc  jockeys  no  longer 
are  burdened  by  the  'Top  10.'  The 
payola  probe  junked  that.  If  songs  get 
elected  to  this  list,  somebody  better 
blow  the  whistle  for  the  Honest  Ballot 
Association. 

"Single-record  sales — the  music  you 
hear  most  on  radio — account  for  only 
nine  percent  of  the  market.  This  means 
that  adults  are  buying  LP  albums  and 
programing  their  own  music  at  home 
when  they  can't  hear  what  they  want 
on  radio.  Some  disc  jockeys  are  still 
concentrating  on  rock  'n'  roll,  and 
they're  appealing  strictly  to  the  pre- 
shave  set,  whose  buying  power  is 
limited  to  the  buck  they  can  wheedle 
out  of  the  old  man." 

Although  television  plays  a  big  role 
in  Miller's  future  plans,  he  still  has 
faith  in  radio.  His  weekly  Sunday  night 
Mitch  Miller  Show  is  CBS  Radio's 
highest  rated  program  and  has  con- 
sistently been  voted  best  in  its  field  in 
TV  Radio  Mirror's  annual  nationwide 
poll. 

"We  specialize  in  conversation,"  says 
Miller.  "Gordon  Cotler,  my  associate, 
and  I  try  to  line  up  interesting  guests, 


then  I  try  to  get  to  know  them  on  the 
air  as  human  beings,  to  find  out  what 
makes  them  tick.  We  don't  look  for 
controversy,'  but  sometimes  it  comes 
up.  When  it  does- — well,  it's  there,  that's 
all. 

"I  laugh  at  those  who  wrote  radio's 
'obituary.'  Unlike  television,  you  can 
take  radio  with  you  anywhere — in  the 
home,  car,  boat,  on  the  beach,  picnic 
grounds  .  .  .  anywhere.  Radio  will  al- 
ways be  healthy." 

Mitch  Miller  was  born  in  Rochester, 
New  York,  in  1911.  The  date  was  the 
Fourth  of  July,  appropriately  enough — 
he's  been  exploding  in  several  direc- 
tions ever  since!  By  the  time  he  was 
six,  Miller  was  playing  the  Bach  two- 
part  "Inventions"  on  a  piano  which  his 
parents  had  bought  for  fifteen  dollars. 
In  high  school,  where  musical  instru- 
ments were  provided,  he  found  himself 
left  with  an  oboe  after  other  pupils  had 
grabbed  the  more  popular  instruments. 

Soon  he  was  getting  scholarship  les- 
sons at  the  famed  Eastman  School  of 
Music  in  Rochester  and  playing  in 
high-school  orchestras.  At  fifteen, 
Miller  was  chosen  to  play  second  oboe 
in  the  Eastman  School  Symphony.  That 
same  year,  he  also  became  first  oboe 
with  the  Syracuse  Symphony.  Then  he 
became  first  oboist  with  the  Eastman 
Symphony  and  second  with  the  Ro- 
chester Philharmonic.  Not  only  did  he 
maintain  all  those  positions  simul- 
taneously, but  Miller  found  time  to  play 
additional  concerts  on  a  Rochester 
radio  station. 

At  the  same  time,  Miller  found  room 
for  romance.  The  object  of  his  affec- 
tions was  an  Eastman  co-ed,  Frances 
Alexander  of  Quincy,  Illinois.  They 
have  now  been  married  for  twenty -five 
years,  live  in  a  New  York  apartment, 
maintain  a  picturesque  ten-room  house 
in  Stony  Point,  New  York,  and  have 
three  children:  Andrea  Louise,  22,  a 
graduate  of  Sarah  Lawrence  College 
who  is  studying  to  become  an  actress 
at  the  Neighborhood  Playhouse  in  New 
York   City;    Margaret   Alexander,    15; 
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and  Mitchell  "Mike"  Alexander,   13. 

Miller's  restless  energy  couldn't  be 
contained  in  upstate  New  York.  In  1932, 
he  invaded  New  York,  where  he  played 
a  season  of  concerts  at  the  Metropoli- 
tan Museum  of  Art,  won  a  scholarship 
with  the  National  Orchestral  Associa- 
tion, and  was  signed  for  a  tour  with 
George  Gershwin's  "Porgy  and  Bess." 

In  1936,  Miller  joined  the  CBS  Radio 
Orchestra,  where  he  remained  for 
eleven  years.  This  steady  job  did  not 
limit  the  range  of  his  activities.  He 
also  played  with  the  Percy  Faith  and 
Andre  Kostelanetz  orchestras,  the  Roth 
String  Quartet,  the  Budapest  Quartet 
and  the  Mannes  Trio! 

Feeling  that  he  had  covered  the  field 
as  a  concert  performer,  Miller  began 
to  look  for  other  media  of  expression. 
He  found  his  opportunity  when  a 
friend,  John  Hammond,  asked  him  to 
supervise  popular  recordings  for  Mer- 
cury Records. 

Miller's  new  career  flourished.  His 
capacity  for  innovation — and  his  use  of 
any  sound  "as  long  as  it  makes  the 
story  graphic" — paid  off.  He  introduced 
instruments  from  the  concert  hall,  such 
as  the  French  horn  and  the  harpsi- 
chord; he  used  vocal  groupings  as 
background  instruments.  In  fact,  he 
used  everything  from  whips  to  wooden 
blocks  to  heighten  an  effect. 

In  1950,  Miller  switched  to  Columbia 
Records,  where,  in  subsequent  years, 
he  has  helped  to  develop  such  talents  as 
Johnny  Mathis,  Guy  Mitchell,  Frankie 
Laine,  Rosemary  Clooney,  Johnnie  Ray, 
and  Tony  Bennett. 

Miller's  beard  has  been  with  him 
since  1940.  "I'd  wanted  to  grow  a 
beard  for  a  long  time,"  he  explains, 
"but  I  held  off  until  I'd  achieved  suffi- 
cient stature  so  that  people  wouldn't 
think  I  was  an  early-day  beatnik.  My 
grandfathers  both  had  beards,  and  they 
fascinated  me.  So  the  beard  became 
my  trademark." 

The  beard  did  not  at  all  affect  Miller's 
casual  manner  and  frenetic  pace.  A 
friend  recently  described  him  as  "wear- 
ing a  green  corduroy  jacket,  black  eve- 
ning trousers,  and  brown  loafers — his 
oboe  case  in  one  hand  and  a  half-eaten 
frankfurter  in  the  other,  hurrying 
across  Forty-Second  Street  toward  the 
Weehawken  ferry  late  at  night.  He 
would  be  wearing  the  dress  trousers 
because  it  was  too  much  trouble  chang- 
ing pants  in  New  York;  his  evening 
jacket,  shirt  and  shoes  were  in  a  closet 
at  CBS,  and  his  black  tie  and  evening 
socks  were  in  the  oboe  case." 

Miller's  driving  personality  may  per- 
haps be  best  summed  up  by  this  self 
analysis:  "In  any  creative  business, 
especially  entertainment,  unless  you're 
a  pacemaker,  you  become  just  a  manu- 
facturer. That's  not  for  me.  I  love 
what  I'm  doing,  and  that's  why  I'll 
never  have  an  ulcer. 

"People  sometimes  ask  me  what  I  do 
to  relax.  I  try  to  be  relaxed  all  the 
time.  But  I  know  what  they  mean. 
Actually,  I  don't  take  vacations.  Not 
often.  Once  in  a  great  while,  I  get  a 
chance  to  fish.  Usually,  it's  when  I'm 
in  Florida.  I  get  a  boat  and  go  out  to 
fish.  But  you  know  something?  Mostly, 
I  only  catch  ideas." 


A  Fighter  All  the  Way 
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senior  year,  discovered  he  could  sing. 
It's  the  custom  at  Flushing  High  School 
to  have  a  "Red  Letter  Day."  Anyone 
caught  wearing  red  is  forced  to  per- 
form. George  was  wearing  a  bright  red 
sweater  and  was  told  to  sing.  Much  to 
his  surprise,  everyone  enjoyed  it.  After 
that,  he  got  the  lead  in  a  school  play. 
A  short  time  after  he  was  out  of  school, 
he  left  a  job  at  Sears  Roebuck  to  sing 
with  a  band. 

"Then  I  enlisted  in  the  Marines — 
which  was  crazy,  since  I  can't  stand 
people  telling  me  what  to  do — but, 
somehow,  I  got  along.  I  was  a  corporal 
and  got  along  well  with  the  men  in 
my  platoon.  I'd  never  ask  them  to  do 
something  I  couldn't  do.  If  someone 
failed  on  a  job,  I  wouldn't  bug  him — 
because  I  wouldn't  like  that  myself. 
One  of  the  officers  always  seemed  to 
be  picking  on  me,  but  even  he  taught 
me  something.  He  taught  me  that,  when 
I'm  responsible  for  something  and 
those  under  me  do  something  wrong, 
it's  my  fault.  He  was  right." 

In  the  Marines,  George  fought  in  the 
ring  ten  times  and  won  them  all.  One 
day,  he  was  thrown  from  an  amphibious 
tank  and  injured  his  shoulder.  "They 
had  to  operate  and  sew  up  a  muscle 
to  hold  the  arm  in  the  shoulder  socket. 
Told  me  never  to  swim  again  or  use 
the  arm  above  shoulder  level.  But  I 
can't  live  that  way. 

"To  this  day,  when  I  go  swimming  in 
the  ocean,  I  have  to  go  out  to  where 
the  people  on  shore  are  nothing  but 
dots.  Once  I  got  caught  in  an  undertow 
and  I  wanted  to  yell  for  help,  but  I 
couldn't  do  it.  I  just  couldn't.  I  remem- 
ber something  inside  saying,  You  yell 
and  Fll  kill  you.  There  it  was  again. 
I've  got  to  know  that  I  can  do  it  my- 
self." 

Out  of  the  Marines,  George  began  to 
sing  in  clubs.  He  auditioned  for  sum- 
mer stock  simply  out  of  curiosity,  and 
got  a  job.  From  that  moment,  he  was 
convinced  that  he  was  meant  to  be  an 
actor.  He  took  on  one  more  singing 
chore,  touring  the  Midwest  with  a 
group  known  as  the  Singing  Marines. 

Then  an  agent  sent  him  to  Holly- 
wood to  audition  for  the  Rocky  Gra- 
ziano  role  in  "Somebody  Up  There 
Likes  Me."  MGM  turned  him  down  for 
the  role  but  offered  him  a  contract. 
George  turned  that  down  and  came 
back  to  New  York  to  study  acting  in 
The  Neighborhood  Playhouse.  He 
played  in  a  couple  of  off-Broadway 
shows,  then  met  Ben  Gazzara,  who  got 
him  to  study  with  Lee  Strasberg. 

"I  began  to  get  some  television  work," 
he  says.  "My  first  break  was  doing  a 
take-off  of  Marlon  Brando  on  the  old 
Wally  Cox  show."  He  was  called  on  to 
act  as  a  stunt  man  in  a  hazardous  scene 
for  the  series,  Johnny  Staccato.  "They 
wanted  me  to  run  up  an  outside  fire 
escape  and  jump  off  at  the  fifth  floor.  I 
was  to  get  $500.  You  might  figure  $100 
a  floor,  or  $250  a  leg.  I  said,  'Yeah,  all 
right.'  I  went  up  to  the  roof  and  looked 
down.   It   didn't  look   too   bad   except 


that,  in  the  fall,  I  had  to  miss  a  clothes- 
line and  a  wall. 

"They  were  to  have  some  guys  down 
there  with  a  firemen's  net  to  catch  me 
and  I  figured  I  could  do  it.  I  went  back 
that  night  for  the  shooting  but,  when  I 
got  up  on  the  roof,  they  had  all  of  the 
lights  on  and  I  couldn't  see  anything 
on  the  ground,  so  I  backed  out.  They 
threw  a  dummy  down,  and  wouldn't 
you  know  it?  The  dummy  hit  the  line 
and  the  wall.  So  I  lost  $500,  but  I'm  still 
here  to  talk  about  it." 

He  got  parts  in  Studio  One,  Kraft 
Theater,  Alcoa-Goody  ear,  The  Verdict 
Is  Yours  and  Naked  City.  In  the  latter 
show,  he  has  played  a  gang  leader,  a 
Southerner,  a  soldier  and  a  boxer.  This 
past  summer,  he  went  to  Israel  to  play 
a  role  in  the  movie  "Exodus."  And 
when  Bert  Leonard,  producer  of  Naked 
City,  began  to  cast  his  new  series, 
Route  66,  he  thought  immediately  of 
George. 

"About  seventy  percent  of  Route  66 
will  be  shot  on  the  road,  and  the  rest 
of  it  in  Hollywood,"  George  says,  "but 
I  have  no  intention  of  moving  to  Holly- 
wood. First  of  all,  the  weather  would 
drive  me  crazy.  It's  too  pretty.  I  like 
something  that  shakes  me  up.  We  have 
four  seasons  in  New  York  and,  by  the 
time  you  get  tired  of  one,  there  is  an- 
other coming  along.  Besides,  Holly- 
wood's like  a  big  vacation  land  and  I 
don't  function  well  in  a  resort.  I  need 
to  keep  from  getting  complacent.  I 
like  to  seek  and  find  out  for  myself." 

His  apartment  is  in  the  Hell's  Kitchen 
district  of  Manhattan — in  the  kind  of 
building  they  don't  make  anymore,  and 
it's  just  as  well.  George  lives  on  the 
sixth  floor  and  makes  the  trip  on  foot. 
He  has  scant  furniture — a  bed,  desk, 
and  a  couple  of  chairs.  He  stripped  the 
kitchen  and  turned  it  into  a  studio.  He 
takes  his  painting  as  seriously  as  his 
acting.  He  refuses  to  sell  his  paintings, 
but  he  once  helped  execute  the  huge 
mural  which  now  decorates  the  lobby 
ceiling  of  the  Lunt-Fontanne  Theater. 

"I'm  a  loner  in  some  ways.  I  don't 
like  actor's  cliques,"  he  says.  "I  like  to 
get  out  on  the  street  and  walk.  I  love 
to  go  over  on  the  West  Side  or  lower 
East  Side  where  the  buildings  and 
people  are  beat  up  by  time.  I  study  the 
lighting  and  people,  and  they  give  me 
ideas  to  paint.  I'm  not  crazy  about 
night  clubs.  If  I  have  a  date,  we  may  go 
to  a  movie  or  walk  around." 

He  once  dated  the  same  girl  for 
almost  two  years.  But,  in  the  past  year, 
he  hasn't  been  serious  about  any  girl. 
He  says,  "I  just  keep  looking  and  hop- 
ing. I  don't  like  a  woman  who  is  affected 
or  empty,  or  a  woman  who  wants  to  be 
seen.  A  woman  must  like  me  for  what 
I  am  but  not  because  of  it."  He  smiles 
and  goes  on,  "I  have  a  problem,  be- 
cause so  often  they  don't  understand  I 
want  them  to  be  just  themselves.  Be- 
cause I've  got  a  strong  personality,  a 
girl  will  think  she  should  submerge 
her  own,  and  then  she  loses  what  I 
liked   her  for. 

"I  don't  like  any  'type'  in  particular," 
he  allows.  "It's  like  going  into  a  fruit 
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store.  One  day,  an  apple  looks  good  to 
you  and,  the  next  day,  it's  something 
else.  But  I  like  a  woman  to  dress  sim- 
ply, with  little  makeup  and  no  per- 
fume. I  like  to  smell  her  hair  and  skin. 
When  I'm  with  a  girl,  I  don't  like  to 
feel  that  I'm  kissing  a  fashion  model." 
His  dates  aren't  often  invited  out  to 
dinner.  "I'm  still  impatient  with  food. 
I  can't  sit  down  in  a  restaurant  and 
wait  while  they  bring  the  next  course. 
I'd  rather  walk  down  to  the  store  and 
buy  a  pound  of  ground  meat  or  some 
ham  or  liver,  and  eat  it  on  the  way 
home.  I've  never  cooked  a  meal  for 
myself.  It's  too  much  to  buy  it,  walk 
it  home,  cook  it,  lay  out  a  plate  and 
then   sit  down.   I'm   too   impatient  for 

I  that." 

He    prefers    natural   food.    About   a 
year  ago,  when  he  was  out  of  work,  he 

|  clerked  in  a  health  food  store.  He  was 
a  great  specimen  and,  when  the  cus- 
tomers came  in,  the  boys  would  say, 
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"This  boy  eats  this  food  and  look  at 
him."  And  it  was  true.' 

George  sits  back,  flexes  his  shoulder 
muscles,  and  says,  "I  think  I'm  pretty 
normal.  Of  course,  you  never  see  your- 
self the  way  other  people  see  you.  But 
I  asked  a  friend  of  mine  who  is  a  psy- 
chiatrist, and  he  thinks  I'm  on  the  ball. 
He  says  that  I'm  aware  of  my  problems 
and  that  I'm  solving  them.  That's  life 
in  a  nutshell,  I  think.  Everyone  has 
problems,  but  problems  are  part  of  liv- 
ing. If  I  didn't  have  them,  there  would 
be  something  wrong  with  me.  Like 
living  in  a  vacuum. 

"Sure,  I've  got  shortcomings,"  says 
George  Maharis.  "But  I  don't  blame 
them  on  anyone.  I'm  not  mad  at  my 
parents  or  anyone  else.  Anything  I  do 
is  my  responsibility.  Anything  about 
me  that  has  to  be  fixed,  I'll  fix  it.  When 
I  was  a  kid  there  was  a  common  ex- 
pression, 'Let  George  do  it.'  That's 
okay  with  me." 


Explorer  in  Orbit 


(Continued  from  page  45) 
not  have  it  come  in  the  middle  of  a 
movie  or  traveling  for  UNICEF.  I  like 
to  do  things  when  I  work  best,  when 
they  fit  best  into  my  schedule  and  they 
work  best  for  me.  This  is  one  reason  I 
did  the  show  at  the  Desert  Inn.  I  hadn't 
worked  in  a  year,  and  I  wasn't  about 
to  go  on  TV  without  trying  my  wings 
to  see  if  I  could  still  flutter. 

"Not  that  I'm  a  perfectionist,"  Danny 
Kaye  avers.  "There's  no  such  thing.  I'm 
disinclined  to  believe  anybody  is  a  per- 
fectionist. I  think  when  people  say  they 
are  perfectionists,  they  are  more  apt 
to  be  egotists.  My  idea  of  perfection 
may  not  be  yours,  at  all,  and  what  is 
perfection  to  you  may  not  be  to  me.  If 
you  mean  that  I  care  about  what  I  do 
and  how  I  do  it,  that  is  quite  true,  but 
'perfection'  does  not  enter  into  it.  I 
don't  believe  anybody  can  ever  be  a 
perfectionist  in  anything — I  made  a 
terrible  approach  today  at  the  air- 
port." 

Again  the  whimsy,  the  instinct  for 
timing,  the  sudden  deflation  of  an  idea 
that  threatens  to  become  pompous — the 
pattern  which  has  made  Danny  Kaye 
audiences  laugh  throughout  the  world. 

As  for  the  specials,  Danny  isn't  sure 
himself  just  how  they  are  going  to  be 
handled.  "Probably  I'm  going  to  do 
them  all  differently,  a  different  ap- 
proach and  theme  to  each  one.  I  know 
I'll  get  a  bigger  kick  out  of  doing  them 
that  way. 

"The  thing  is,"  he  continues,  "it's 
more  important  for  me  to  meet  my  own 
standards  than  it  is  to  meet  an  audi- 
ence's. I  do  not  say  my  standards  are 
higher  than  theirs.  But  I  know  that,  if 
my  performance  satisfies  my  own 
standards,  the  audience  will  buy  it.  I 
base  this  on  a  period  of  about  thirty 
years'  experience  and  sweat. 

"I  don't  believe  anybody  is  a  natural 
anything.  You  may  have  a  natural 
tendency  toward  a  gift,  but  you  still 
have  to  develop  it,  and  the  only  way 
you  can  do  that  is  by  working  at  it." 


Danny  began  working  at  it  when  he 
quit  his  job  as  an  insurance  adjuster 
in  New  York  to  run  off  to  Baltimore 
with  another  boy  and  a  ukulele.  They 
were  not  what  might  be  called  a  smash- 
ing success.  But  Danny  stayed  with  it 
and  eventually  joined  a  show,  "La 
Vie  Paree,"  which  toured  the  Orient. 

"That's  where  my  education  really 
began,"  he  says.  "I  joined  the  show  in 
a  dancing  act  and,  within  three  weeks, 
I  was  in  seventeen  of  the  twenty-two 
numbers  in  the  show.  I  did  everything 
you  possibly  could  do. 

"But  acting  and  entertaining  are  no 
different  from  medicine  or  law  or 
science,  in  that  respect.  You  can't  be 
just  a  dancer  or  a  comedian  to  begin 
with.  You  have  to  explore  everything 
and  then  decide  where  your  greatest 
interest  lies.  It's  unlikely  that  anybody 
would  go  to  medical  school  and  just 
study  the  nose." 

One  of  the  great  legends  of  show 
business  is  the  collaboration  of  Danny 
and  his  wife  Sylvia  Fine.  He  has  been 
quoted  as  saying,  "I  don't  honestly 
know  whether  I  was  the  catalyst  for 
her  or  she  for  me.  Her  talent  is  self- 
evident.  She  functions  as  a  single  in- 
dividual, I  function  as  a  single  indi- 
vidual and,  fortunately,  we  function  to- 
gether." 

Whatever  the  magic  of  their  collab- 
oration, it  began  when  the  tall  redhead 
from  the  borscht  circuit  and  the  small, 
blackhaired  pianist  met  in  a  rehearsal 
hall.  Their  first  efforts  together  lasted 
ten  weeks  on  Broadway,  which  is  not 
long  enough  to  show  a  substantial 
profit  in  the  financial  column  but  was 
long  enough  for  them  to  realize  they 
needed  each  other  for  more  than  busi- 
ness reasons. 

When  the  show  closed,  Danny  went 
to  Florida.  Soon  thereafter,  a  phone  call 
and  a  bus  ride  brought  Sylvia  to  join 
him,  and  they  were  married.  After  that, 
there  was  a  comparatively  short  term 
of  ups  and  downs  before  "Lady  in  the 
Dark"  zoomed  him  to  permanent  star- 


dom  on  Broadway  and,  from  there,  to 
international  stardom  in  motion  pic- 
tures. 

Probably  Danny's  greatest  recogni- 
tion outside  the  theater  is  his  official 
affiliation  with  the  United  Nations  In- 
ternational Children's  Emergency 
Fund,  for  which  he  has  made  five  trips 
abroad  and  traveled  more  than  240,000 
miles.  This,  in  itself,  has  become  a 
greater  influence  on  Danny  than  he 
ever  expected. 

"The  first  time  I  went  out  for 
UNICEF,"  he  recalls,  "there  was  a  little 
ceremony  at  the  U.N.  with  Dag  Ham- 
marskjold  and  Cabot  Lodge.  They 
announced  to  the  press  that  I  was  an 
ambassador-at-large.  I  thought  it  was 
very  pleasant  and  very  nice.  I  didn't 
expect  anyone  to  pick  it  up.  But,  when 
I  got  to  India,  there  was  a  letter  saying 
they  wanted  to  give  a  party  for  'His 
Excellency.'  That  was  me!  I  was  very 
embarrassed.  I  wanted  to  get  on  the 
plane  and  fly  right  back  out  of  the 
country." 

Possibly,  official  sanction  made  Danny 
realize  this  was  something  more  im- 
portant than  an  occasional  helping  hand 
or  lecture.  It's  certain  he  has  given 
tirelessly  of  himself  to  the  children  of 
all  nations.  Danny  admits,  "It  has  had 
its  influence  on  my  entire  career.  It's 
changed  my  outlook  on  a  number  of 
things,  including  my  relationship  with 
my  own  child." 

That  means  Dena,  the  thirteen-year- 
old  daughter  of  Danny  and  Sylvia.  "The 
great  difficulty  was,"  he  explains,  "she 
was  very  small  and  I  had  to  keep  run- 
ning away  to  make  a  living.  But  you 
don't  explain  this  to  children.  They 
don't  know  about  such  things.  They 
just  know  you  come  into  the  house  and, 
two  weeks  later,  you  go  out.  Conse- 
quently, there's  a  little  kind  of  schism 


that  develops.  Happily,  dealing  with  as 
many  kids  as  I  did,  for  UNICEF, 
changed  my  outlook  completely.  Dena 
and  I  get  along  great  now.  Just  great! 

"My  parents  were  the  most  wonder- 
ful two  people  who  ever  lived.  The 
greatest  thing  they  did  for  me  was  to 
let  me  alone.  They  didn't  push  and 
interfere  when  I  was  trying  to  work 
things  out  for  myself.  They  had  faith  in 
me  and  I  knew  it.  Don't  say  I  advo- 
cate that  for  everyone,"  he  adds  hastily. 
"There'll  be  howls  from  child  psycho- 
logists and  parents  all  over  the  country. 
What  worked  for  me  may  not  work  for 
your  child.  It  may  not  even  work  for 
mine.  I  say  it  worked  for  me. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  many 
children  who  need  discipline  very 
badly,  and  some  are  over-disciplined, 
and  one  is  as  bad  as  the  other.  I  think, 
actually,  you  have  to  feel  your  way 
instinctively  as  to  the  emotional  re- 
action of  your  child,  and  behave  ac- 
cordingly." 

If  you  are  a  Danny  Kaye,  with  an 
eager  mind  and  an  insatiable  interest  in 
the  world  and  the  people  in  it,  it's  im- 
possible to  pick  the  highlight  in  your 
life.  "There  have  been  any  number  of 
things  which  have  given  me  a  great 
satisfaction,"  he  declares.  "They  have 
been  puny  little  things,  for  the  most 
part,  but  there  have  been  a  number  of 
them.  I  can't  single  out  one  thing  and 
say  this  is  it.  One  of  my  greatest  sources 
of  satisfaction  is  that  I'm  able  to  go 
out  and  practice  my  profession,  and  be 
fairly  successful  at  it. 

"All  I  know  is,  I  wouldn't  change  my 
life  for  anything.  I  like  it  the  way  it  is. 
Absolutely!  If  I  had  it  to  do  all  over 
again,  I  would  do  exactly  the  same." 

A  sentiment  to  which  several  million 
men,  women  and  children — especially 
children — will  add  Amen! 


Americanizing  Annie 


(Continued  from  page  52) 
women  faced  Annie  again.  "As  the 
saleslady  told  you,  madame,  this  dress 
is  already  on  sale,  and  we're  not  used 
to  bargaining  at  this  store,"  the  as- 
sistant manager  insisted. 

"Well,  where  I  come  from,"  Annie 
shot  back,  "I  would  not  theenk  of  buy- 
eeng  anytheeng  without  bargaineeng." 

"But  this  is  not  Paris.  This  is  the 
United  States!"  the  saleslady  ex- 
claimed. 

To  make  a  long  story  short.  Annie 
did  beat  the  price  down  to  fifty  dollars, 
then  walked  home  to  her  husband, 
Dirk  Sanders,  and  beamingly  told  him 
of  her  accomplishment. 

Says  Annie:  "I  was  so  proud  of  my- 
self, and  my  husband  was  so-o  ashamed 
of  me.  He  told  me  to  stop  tryeeng  to 
bargain  for  everytheeng,  because,  after 
all,  we  are  no  longer  leeveeng  een 
Paris." 

While  Dirk  would  like  his  wife  to 
"Americanize,"  producer  Jess  Oppen- 
heimer — who  created  television's  most 
successful  series,  I  Love  Lucy — would 
do  all  in  his  power  to  keep  Annie  ex- 
actly as  she  is.  For  he  has  signed  her  to 


the  lead  opposite  Marshall  Thompson 
in  his  new  series,  Angel,  in  which  she 
has  the  role  of  a  French  girl  who  is 
married  to  an  American  architect  and 
comes  to  live  in  this  country.  Accord- 
ing to  Annie,  "The  comedee  comes 
from  tryeeng  to  get  me  adjusted  to 
your  Amereecain  ways." 

In  short,  it's  the  story  of  her  present 
life.  A  lot  of  her  experiences  could  be 
(and  quite  likely  will  be)  incorporated 
into  future  scripts — in  which  Annie 
plays  herself,  except  that,  on  the  TV 
show,  she  is  married  to  an  American. 
In  real  life,  Annie's  husband,  Dirk,  is 
a  Dutch  dancer-director-actor,  who, 
like  Annie,  spent  most  of  his  fife  in 
Paris. 

Among  the  many  things  Annie  has 
had  to  adjust  to  was  the  familiarity  i 
with  which  Americans  accept  foreigners 
— or,  for  that  matter,  each  other.  The 
first  time  she  went  to  a  cocktail  party 
in  New  York,  she  was  shocked  when 
she  was  introduced  to  a  young  man 
who  immediately  began  calling  her 
"Annie." 

"Een  France,"  she  says,  "we  know  a 
person  for  a  long  time,  before  we  ask 
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if  we   can   address   heem   by   the   first 
name." 

But  this  was  only  the  beginning  of 
the  American  familiarity  which  affect- 
ed her  life.  A  couple  of  days  after  she 
arrived  in  Hollywood,  she  met  a  friend 
of  her  producer.  After  paying  her  a 
compliment  on  her  appearance,  he 
wanted  to  know  how  old  she  was. 

Annie  just  stared  at  him,  mouth  wide 
open.  "Twenty-four,"  she  said  at  last. 

"Do  you  mind  talking  about  your 
age?"  her  new  acquaintance  inquired. 

She  hesitated.  "I  guess  not.  It's  just 
.  .  .  weel  .  .  .  nobody  evair  ask  me 
before." 

He  followed  this  through  by  wanting 
to  know  how  much  money  she  made, 
how"  much  rent  she  paid  for  her 
fashionable  Sunset  apartment,  how 
happily  she  was  married,  and  what  she 
did  and  didn't  like  about  the  United 
States. 

No  sooner  had  Annie  gotten  over  her 
embarrassment  than  someone  else 
showed  up  asking  her  the  same  ques- 
tions all  over  again! 

However,  it  didn't  take  Annie  long 
to  recognize  that  this  was  friendliness, 
rather  than  prying  curiosity,  on  the 
part  of  her  new  friends.  When  she  re- 
turned to  Paris  to  have  her  baby  before 
the  start  of  the  new  series,  she  proudly 
told  everybody  what  fine,  friendly  peo- 
ple the  Americans  were. 

To  Annie,  probably  the  most  fascinat- 
ing of  all  aspects  of  her  new  environ- 
ment was  the  speed  with  which  things 
are  accomplished.  "Especially,"  she 
says  with  an  impish  smile,  "the  speed 
weeth  weech  a  man  and  a  woman  can 
get  married." 

She  was  referring  to  herself  and 
Dirk.  "Een  France,  you  have  to  wait 
three  months  unteel  your  blood  tests 
are  taken,  and  you  get  permeesion 
and  feel  out  all  the  papairs.  Een  New 
York,  eet  took  us  just  one  day." 

That  was  two  years  ago. 
Actually,  Annie  and  Dirk  had  met 
seven  years  ago  at  a  dance  rehearsal 
in  Paris.  They  fell  in  love.  But,  at 
seventeen,  Annie  felt  she  was  too 
young  to  tie  herself  down.  She  might 
still  be  single  if  Dirk  hadn't  come  to 
the  United  States  in  1958  as  a  member 
of  the  Roland  Petit  Ballet  Company 
and  Jeanmaire's   partner. 

The  three-month  separation  made 
Annie  realize  she  did  not  want  to  be 
apart  from  Dirk  any  longer,  and  she 
promptly  flew  from  Paris  to  see  him. 
They  were  married  at  New  York's  City 
Hall  the  day  after  she  arrived.  She 
remained  one  month,  until  he  went  on 
tour  with  Mary  Martin,  and  she  re- 
turned to  her  acting  commitments  in 
her  native  France. 

Annie  came  back  again  with  Dirk 
last  year,  when  he  replaced  Kurt  Buch- 
holz  in  "Cherie,"  on  Broadway.  This 
time,  she  spent  almost  nine  months  but 
learned  her  English  slowly,  because 
most  of  her  acquaintances  were  either 
French  or  Americans  who  spoke  her 
native    language. 

Still,  Annie  has  never  had  much 
problem  making  herself  understood, 
thanks  to  her  wonderful  power  of 
mimicry.  By  now,  her  English  has  im- 
proved a  great  deal  and  most  of  her 


trouble  is  restricted  to  pronunciation, 
rather  than  any  lack  of  words. 

While  she  liked  New  York,  Annie 
did  miss  certain  aspects  of  her  former 
way  of  life — like  sitting  in  a  sidewalk 
cafe  and  watching  the  people  go  by. 
Once,  Annie  and  a  girlfriend  walked 
around  for  two  hours  looking  for  a 
sidewalk  cafe  until  they  finally  dis- 
covered one  in  Central  Park.  To  her 
shock,  when  they  attempted  to  sit 
down  at  a  table  to  order  a  cup  of  coffee 
and  pastry,  the  headwaiter  refused  to 
seat  them  because  they  were  two 
women  alone! 

In  Paris,  Annie  never  minded  taking 
the  subway,  but  she  was  terrified  by 
her  first  experience  in  New  York.  "I 
took  eet  only  once,"  she  recalls  with 
horror,  "and  we  were  stuck  between 
two  stations  for  one  hour  on  the  hottest 
day  of  the  year.  People  collapsed  right 
and  left  next  to  me.  I  weel  nevair  go 
on  a  subway  again." 
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It  was  during  the  second  trip  to  the 
United  States  that  Jess  Oppenheimer 
discovered  her,  after  an  agent  had 
shown  him  a  photograph  of  her  last 
December.  He  had  more  pictures  taken, 
had  Annie  make  a  tape  recording,  talked 
to  her  on  the  phone  a  few  minutes, 
then  signed  her  for  the  pilot  without 
even  giving  her  a  test.  And  that's  how 
Annie  came  to  Hollywood  last  January, 
looking  beautiful  and  trim,  in  spite 
of  being  in  her  sixth  month  of  preg- 
nancy. 

The  pilot  was  sold  for  an  unusual 
full  year's  commitment  before  Annie 
had  even  returned  to  New  York  after 
her  two  weeks  in  California.  Her 
daughter,  Leslie,  was  born  in  Paris, 
April  6,  1960,  and  Annie  came  back  to 
Hollywood  a  couple  of  months  later, 
while  Dirk  headed  for  South  America 


and  his  first  dramatic  role  in  pictures. 

Annie  doesn't  like  being  separated 
from  her  husband,  yet  she  knows  it's 
inevitable  in  this  business.  She  is  able 
to  manage  for  herself,  however,  when 
he  must  be  away — as  shown  by  her 
skill  in  bargaining. 

Annie  has  been  an  actress  for  most 
of  her  twenty -four  years.  In  fact,  she 
came  by  her  experience  the  hard  way, 
pretending  for  years  to  be  someone  she 
was  not.  Annie's  real  name  used  to  be 
Goldfarb.  Because  her  parents,  who 
are  Jewish,  feared  the  imminent  ar- 
rival of  the  Nazi  troops  during  the 
occupation  of  France  in  World  War 
II,  her  father  went  to  Switzerland, 
where  he  stayed  unti1  he  emigrated  to 
Israel  10  years  ago.  He  is  now  a  brick 
contractor  in  Tel  Aviv. 

Her  mother  took  an  assumed  name 
and  went  into  hiding  in  Lyon,  after 
taking  Annie  and  her  older  brother  to 
a  farm  near  the  Belgian  border  with 
falsified  identification  cards.  Annie  was 
four  at  the  time.  A  few  weeks  after 
the  Germans  invaded  her  country,  she 
and  her  brother  were  registered,  again 
under  aliases,  in  a  French  boarding 
school,  where  she  stayed  throughout 
the  war  years. 

With  both  her  parents  away,  all  of 
Annie's  affection  was  centered  on  her 
brother  Louis,  for  whom  she  stood  up 
— no  matter  what.  She  worked  twice 
as  hard  as  any  other  student,  to  catch 
up  the  two  years  he  was  ahead  of  her, 
in  order  to  be  in  the  same  class  with 
him. 

Whenever  her  brother  got  into 
trouble,  she  was  on  his  side.  If  he  got 
into  boyish  mischief,  little  Annie 
promptly  cried  out,  "He  did  not  do  it!" 
If  he  didn't  know  an  answer  to  a  ques- 
tion, she  would  whisper  it  into  his  ear. 
'As  a  result,  I  got  A's  een  all  subjects 


and   a   great  beeg   zero   een   conduct." 

Each  year,  her  school  put  on  a  classic 
play  and,  each  year,  Annie  was  chosen 
for  one  of  the  leads.  But  it  was  not 
until  after  she  returned  to  Paris  to  join 
her  mother  that  she  considered  acting 
as  a  possible  lifetime  job.  At  fourteen, 
French  children  have  to  make  up  their 
minds  what  fine  of  work  they  want, 
because  that's  the  age  they  start  spe- 
cialized schooling.  Annie  decided  she 
wanted  to  become  an  actress. 

When  she  told  her  mother  about  it, 
she  got  an  emphatic  no  in  response. 
"You  mean  you  would  not  even  want 
me  to  become  an  actress  if  I  were 
admitted  to  the  Conservatoire  Na- 
tionale?" 

"Of  course,  if  you  were  accepted  by 
the  Conservatoire,  I  would  permit  it," 
her  mother  replied. 

"Then  I  will  become  an  actress." 

Unknown  to  her  mother,  she  had  ap- 
plied to  the  famous  school,  which  is 
associated  with  the  Comedie  Francaise, 
and,  after  three  very  difficult  auditions, 
was  one  of  ten  young  people  accepted 
out  of  several  thousand  applicants.  She 
stayed  two  years  at  the  academy  and, 
when  she  was  graduated,  received  the 
critics'  award  for  her  final  perform- 
ance. From  there,  she  went  to  the 
Comedie  Francaise,  did  television,  and 
— when  she  came  to  the  United  States 
the  second  time — commercials,  includ- 
ing one  for  the  Renault  automobile 
company,  although  she  didn't  even 
know  how  to  start  a  car. 

"Eet  was  no  problem,"  she  smiles. 
'Someone  else  drove  zee  car  for  mee." 

In  fact,  those  who  know  Annie  are 
convinced  that  nothing  will  be  much 
of  a  problem  to  the  tiny,  big-eyed 
charmer  from  Paris,  whose  smile  is  in- 
ternational and  can  melt  anyone's 
heart,  in  the  Old  World  or  the  New. 


All  a  Daughter  Could  Be 


(Continued  from  page  21) 
exchanged  the  usual  banter,  Connie 
kissed  me  goodnight,  then  off  she  went, 
looking  no  more  like  the  girl  who'd 
been  lying  on  the  livingroom-floor  than 
I  do.  I  guess  that's  part  of  the  special 
quality  people  seem  to  find  attractive 
in  my  daughter  .  .  .  she's  still  part 
little-girl  and  yet  she's  definitely  all- 
woman. 

My  real  name  is  Peter  Ingolia.  I'm 
an  entertainer-musician.  For  the  past 
four  years,  I've  been  with  a  group 
known  as  the  John  St.  John  Trio.  We're 
currently  playing  an  indefinite-stay 
engagement  at  the  Beverly  Gourmet  in 
Beverly  Hills.  I  thought  it  would  be 
best  to  tell  you  a  little  about  myself 
and  our  family  background,  since  much 
of  what  Connie  is  today  reflects  her 
early  life  and  upbringing. 

I  was  born  in  Brooklyn  of  Italian 
descent,  and  I  didn't  start  out  to  be 
in  show  business.  In  fact,  I  enrolled  at 
St.  John's  University  intending  to 
study  law.  After  my  first  year,  a  part- 
time  summer  job  turned  out  to  be  the 
beginning  of  a  new  life.  Some  friends 
of   mine   had    organized    a    band    and 


asked  me  to  join  them  on  piano — I  had 
never  studied  formally,  but  had  played 
musical  instruments  since  I  was  a  kid. 
When  September  came,  I  had  been  bit- 
ten by  the  bug.  Who  needed  a  degree? 
There  I  was,  only  nineteen  and  already 
making  a  fortune — fifty -five  dollars  a 
week! 

Two  years  later,  after  appearing  at 
various  top  hotels  and  clubs,  I  met  and 
married  a  lovely  young  girl  by  the 
name  of  Eleanor  McGinley,  who  was 
the  vocalist  for  Reggie  Child's  band.  In 
1932,  our  first  child,  Charles,  was  born. 
Six  years  later,  my  wife  gave  birth  to 
a  blue-eyed  blonde  who  arrived  on 
August  8,  1938,  and  was  named  Con- 
cetta,  after  my  mother.  During  our 
children's  early  years,  both  my  wife 
and  I  continued  working,  traveling, 
going  on  the  road,  although  we  never 
worked  together. 

At  that  time,  my  family  owned  two 
two-story  houses,  side  by  side.  We 
made  our  home  on  the  top  floor  of  one, 
with  my  parents  below.  Next  door,  my 
sister  and  younger  brother  lived  with 
their  families.  When  Connie  and 
Charlie  Boy,  as  he  was  always  called, 
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were  youngsters,  they  lived  most  of 
the  time  with  my  parents.  The  reason 
for  this  should  be  obvious,  though 
quite  a  few  stories  on  Connie  have 
dramatized  the  situation  and  portrayed 
her  as  a  homeless,  unloved,  sad  little 
girl.  This  just  isn't  true. 

My  wife  and  I  were  both  traveling. 
I  was  doing  one-nighters,  going  in  and 
out  of  cities,  having  to  stay  at  poor 
hotels  in  some  of  the  smaller  towns. 
The  life  I  led  was  definitely  not  one 
I  felt  proper  for  my  children.  At  home, 
with  my  folks  and  other  relatives,  Con- 
nie and  her  brother  got  love,  attention, 
and  were  always  looked  after.  Connie 
adored  her  grandmother,  whom  she 
always  called  "Momma,"  and  her 
granddad,  whom  she  calls  "Poppa." 

As  much  as  it  hurt  me  to  leave  the 
children,  traveling  was  a  part  of  my 
job,  the  way  I  earned  my  living.  That's 
why  my  folks  raised  Connie  during  her 
early  years.  By  this  time,  I  had  been 
with  some  of  the  top  bands  in  the 
country,  switching  from  piano  to  bass 
because  the  rhythm  instrument  ap- 
pealed to  me  more. 

Even  when  I  was  traveling,  I  got 
home  to  be  with  the  kids  as  much  as  I 
could.  For  as  far  back  as  I  can  remem- 
ber, Connie  seemed  to  be  a  natural- 
born  ham.  She  was  a  very  pretty  child 
with  big  blue  eyes  and  almost  platinum 
hair.  Even  when  she  was  only  three, 
she  lived  in  a  world  of  makebelieve 
and  play-acting.  She  was  an  above- 
average  child  in  intelligence,  and  she 
had  not  only  a  natural  ear  for  music 
but  also  an  uncanny  memory-  Her 
grandmother  would  sing  her  an  Italian 
song  just  once  and  Connie  would  re- 
peat it  immediately,  rattling  it  off  word 
for  word. 

By  the  time  Connie  was  ten,  her 
mother  and  I  were  divorced.  The  judge 
awarded  the  custody  of  both  children 
to  my  family.  This  point  also  has  been 
rather  confused  in  some  stories  oh 
Connie.  Because  they  were  not  award- 
ed to  their  mother,  people  have  written 
and  asked  why.  There  is  only  one 
reason.  Since  both  my  wife  and  I  were 
performers,  traveling,  the  judge  felt 
he  had  to  give  custody  to  the  grand- 
parents and  family  which  could  best 
provide  a  home  and  care  for  them.  My 
family  was  financially  better  equipped 
to  do  it  than  my  wife's.  That's  the  rea- 
son for  the  decision — nothing  else  ex- 
cept a  case  of  economics. 

At  this  time,  I  decided  to  send  Con- 
nie to  a  school  where  she  could 
continue  to  get  both  a  good  education 
and  religious  training.  I  enrolled  her 
at  Mary  Help  of  Christians  Boarding 
School  in  Paterson,  New  Jersey.  Par- 
ents were  allowed  to  visit  once  a  week. 
And  every  Sunday — no  matter  where 
I  was  playing,  even  if  I  had  to  take  a 
plane — I  was  there  to  spend  the  day 
with  her.  Connie  and  I  have  always 
been  extremely  close.  Since  she  was 
a  baby,  she's  come  to  me  and  confided 
her  problems — even  those  things  little 
girls  usually  prefer  to  share  only  with 
another   female. 

She'd  been  at  school  two  years  when 
she  got  homesick.  As  I  arrived,  one 
Sunday,  she  threw  herself  in  my  arms, 
saying,  "Please,  Daddy  dear,  take  me 


home.  I  want  to  be  with  you."  I  never 
gave  it  a  second  thought.  If  that's  what 
she  wanted,  that's  what  she'd  get.  I 
went  to  the  Mother  Superior,  who  re- 
minded me  that  Connie  still  hadn't  fin- 
ished her  classes  for  that  term.  "But, 
right  now,  my  daughter  needs  me  more 
than  she  needs  her  classes,"  I  said, 
and  the  Mother  Superior  agreed.  Con- 
nie packed  her  things  and  I  took  her 
home. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  I  tried  my 
best  to  take  only  jobs  around  the  New 
York  area,  so  we  could  be  together. 
Connie,  now  enrolled  at  St.  Barbara's 
Junior  High,  was  happier  then  ever. 
We  were  together  and  she  was  also 
back  with  her  brother,  whom  she 
idolized.  A  year  later,  I  was  offered  a 
great  opportunity  for  a  job  in  St.  Louis, 
something  I  couldn't  turn  down.  By 
that  time,  my  mother  had  passed  away, 
my  dad  had  moved  West,  and  Connie 
was  being  looked  after,  not  only  by  me, 
but  by  her  Aunt  Frances,  my  sister. 
When  I  left  for  St.  Louis,  I  asked  her 
if  she  would  like  to  stay  with  her 
mother's  sister,  Mary,  for  a  while.  She 
said  yes. 

I'd  been  in  St.  Louis  several  months 
when  my  son  Chuck  called  to  say  his 
Army  unit  was  being  sent  overseas.  It 
was  the  time  of  the  Korean  war.  He 
was  going  to  stop  in  Brooklyn  and  say 
goodbye  to  Connie  and  the  family,  then 
come  to  see  me  before  he  shipped  out. 
When  he  called  Connie  to  tell  her  he 
was  coming,  an  idea  popped  into  her 
head.  "Charlie  Boy,"  she  pleaded, 
"please  take  me  with  you  to  see 
Daddy."  At  first,  her  brother  was  dubi- 
ous, unsure  Aunt  Mary  would  approve. 
But  Connie  has  always  been  able  to 
twist  him  round  her  finger. 

Besides,  she  had  a  plan.  "Look, 
Charlie  Boy,  I'm  supposed  to  be  home 
and  in  bed  by  nine.  I'll  say  I'm  going 
for  a  walk  and  you  meet  me  on  the 
corner  at  seven.  That  way,  we'll  have 
a  two-hour  head  start  before  Aunt 
Mary  realizes  I'm  gone.  By  then,  we'll 
be  so  far  away  she  wouldn't  make  me 
come  back."  Charlie  agreed,  though  the 
whole  "plot"  must  have  been  straight 
out  of  one  of  Connie's  favorite  movies! 

When  they  were  far  enough  from 
Brooklyn,  Connie  called  and  told  her 
aunt,  then  fell  asleep  in  the  car  count- 
ing the  hours  until  St.  Louis. 

It  must  have  been  about  four  in  the 
morning  when  the  phone  in  my  hotel 
room  rang.  "Hello?"  I  said,  half  asleep. 
"Daddy,  it's  me,"  Connie's  voice  came 
over  the  wire. 

"Connie,  honey,  I  miss  you,"  I  said, 
now  wide  awake.  "I  sure  wish  you 
were  here,  baby."  My  daughter  gave 
out  with  one  of  her  inimitable  giggles. 
"I  am  here,  Daddy.  I'm  in  the  lobby!" 

It  was  summertime  and  Connie  spent 
her  whole  ten-week  vacation  with  me. 
When  September  rolled  around,  I  in- 
sisted she  go  back  to  school  at  home. 
I  was  a  bug  when  it  came  to  education 
for  both  my  kids.  Connie  didn't  want 
to  leave  me.  Since  I  expected  to  return 
to  New  York  in  four  weeks,  I  agreed 
to  let  her  stay — on  one  condition.  For 
the  extra  month,  she  had  to  go  to 
school  in  St.  Louis.  She  did.  She  en- 
rolled in  Soldan  Blewett  High. 


Four  weeks  later,  instead  of  going 
home,  we  made  a  decision  that 
changed  our  lives.  I  was  ready  to  go  to 
New  York,  when  Connie  said,  "Daddy, 
why  don't  we  go  to  California  first  and 
see  Poppa?"  I  thought  it  was  a  great 
idea.  Off  we  went.  We  landed  in  Los 
Angeles  in  October  of  1954,  me  and 
my  teen-aged  darling.  We  came  for 
a  visit.   We've   been  here   ever   since. 

The  story  of  how  Concetta  Ingolia 
turned  into  Connie  Stevens  and  went 
from  traveling  with  a  vocal  group 
called  The  Three  Debs,  to  bit  parts  in 
small  movies  and  on  television,  to  a 
bread  commercial,  to  playing  the  lead 
opposite  Jerry  Lewis  in  "Rock-A-Bye 
Baby,"  has  been  written  about  so 
much,  I  won't  bother  going  into  the 
details  again.  Suffice  it  to  say,  Connie 
worked  hard  and  was  ready  when  her 
break  came  along. 

After  the  Lewis  picture,  Connie 
signed  a  contract  first  with  Warner 
Bros.  Records,  then  with  the  studio 
itself.  At  the  moment,  in  addition  to 
getting  ready  to  film  a  few  dozen  more 
Hawaiian  Eye  segments,  she's  working 
on  the  most  important  film  role  of  her 
career,  co-starring  in  "Parrish."  And 
her  record,  "Sixteen  Reasons,"  has 
been  high  on  the  charts. 

That  brings  us  more  or  less  up  to 
date  on  the  past  and  the  present,  as  far 
as  her  career  is  concerned.  Now  maybe 
you'd  like  to  know  a  little  about  how 
we  live.  We  just  recently  moved  into 
our  own  home  in  the  San  Fernando 
Valley.  It's  one-story,  has  two  bed- 
rooms, an  enclosed  lanai  and  a  large 
outdoor  patio. 

Our  home  is  a  very  happy  one.  Con- 
nie and  I  share  it  with  our  three  dogs, 
"Pepper"  and  "Shane,"  who  are  toy 
shepherds,  and  the  tiny  two-and-a- 
half-pound  Yorkshire  which  Connie, 
with  her  Kookie  sense  of  humor, 
named  "Nui" — Hawaiian  for  "monster"! 

One  reason  our  home  is  happy,  aside 
from  the  mere  fact  that  my  daughter 
and  I  are  together,  is  that  we  have  a 
wonderful  partnership.  Neither  of  us 
makes  demands  on  the  other  or  tries 
to  rule  the  roost.  If  a  problem  arises, 
we  discuss  it,  both  of  us  have  an  equal 
chance  to  put  in  our  two-cents.  One 
thing  about  Connie,  she  didn't  grow  up 
any  weeping  willow.  She's  strong- 
minded  and  intelligent  and  has  such 
basic,  instinctive  good  judgment  that, 
many  times,  if  I  have  problems,  I  ask 
her  what  to  do! 

Same  as  when  she  was  a  child,  Con- 
nie is  still  very  attached  to  me  and, 
I'm  happy  to  say,  still  invites  me  to 
share  her  confidence.  She  is  a  very 
honest  girl  and  has  never  told  me  a 
lie.  If  something's  bothering  her  and 
I  ask  her  what's  wrong  and  she  thinks 
it  might  disturb  me  to  know,  she  just 
smiles  and  says,  "Please  don't  ask  me, 
Daddy."  She  would  rather  keep  silent, 
but  she'll  never  deceive  me. 

If  I  were  to  single  out  any  of  her 
faults — of  which  she  has  her  share — 
I'd  say  one  is  her  talent  for  never  hang- 
ing up  anything.  It's  not  unusual  for 
me  to  find  a  shoe  in  my  ashtray,  a  lip- 
stick in  my  tobacco  pouch,  or  some 
such  thing.  It's  not  that  she's  messy, 
exactly.  It's  just  that  she's  so  busy  she 


never  has  time  to  take  care  of  things 
like  that.  You  should  see  her  room 
around  Wednesday  of  each  week — it 
looks  like  a  department-store  counter 
after  a  sale! 

But,  with  her  schedule,  I  can't  get 
angry  at  her  for  her  lapses  of  neatness. 
She's  up  and  out  of  the  house  no  later 
than  seven  every  morning.  She  rarely 
gets  home  before  seven  at  night,  and 
then  it's  usually  only  long  enough  to 
change  clothes  and  go  out — either  for 
some  publicity  affair  or  business  ap- 
pointment, or  on  a  date.  By  the  time 
she  gets  home,  she's  too  exhausted  to 
do  anything  but  throw  off  her  clothes 
and  drop  into  bed. 

Connie  is  generous  to  a  fault.  I've 
never  seen  anything  like  her  attitude 
toward  life  and  people.  She  likes  every- 
body and  goes  out  of  her  way  to  have 
people  like  her.  She  can't  stand  to 
see  anybody  unhappy.  During  the 
course  of  the  last  few  years,  she's 
brought  any  number  of  young  actresses 
home  to  stay  for  a  night  who've  wound 
up  moving  in  indefinitely.  She  also  has 
a  great  habit  of  picking  up  checks. 
Not  to  impress  anyone,  but  because 
she's  very  aware  of  what  it  means  to 
be  in  this  town  and  not  have  work.  She 
went  through  it,  too. 

One  other  nice  thing  about  our  house 
here.  Connie's  brother  Chuck,  his  wife 
Ellen  and  their  two  little  girls,  Christa 
and  Cory,  live  only  a  few  blocks  away 
and  my  father  is  also  nearby.  We're 
great  family  people  and,  no  matter  how 
busy  Connie  is,  she  always  finds  time 
to  see  her  brother  and  sister-in-law, 
her  nieces  and  Poppa. 

By  the  way,  my  son  Charles  is  also 
a  musician.  His  specialty  is  the  drums. 
He's  going  to  join  Stan  Kenton's  band 
as  soon  as  Stan  comes  back  off  the 
road.  Chuck  won't  leave  his  wife  and 
children  to  go  out  on  tour — besides, 
there's  a  third  little  one  expected 
momentarily. 

That's  about  all  I  can  think  of  to 
tell  you  about  my  Connie  and  our  fife, 
except  to  say,  with  all  my  heart,  that 
my  daughter  grew  up  to  be  the  kind  of 
woman  I  could  only  have  prayed  would 
happen.  Her  success,  her  fame,  delights 
me  with  great  pride.  I've  been  told  by 
many  top  celebrities  and  directors  that 
they  consider  Connie  one  of  the  great- 
est acting  finds  in  years — that  she  is 
naturally  gifted.  Everyone  predicts 
bigger  and  bigger  things  for  her  in  the 
future.  Of  course,  such  praise  gives 
me  a  great  deal  of  joy. 

But  what  is  even  more  important  to 
me  is  the  kind  of  girl  Connie  turned 
out  to  be.  She  is  good  and  honest  and 
sweet  and  down-to-earth.  She's  a  reg- 
ular person  with  no  pretenses,  no  airs, 
no  phony  show.  She's  deeply  religious, 
serious,  and  sensitive  to  life  and  peo- 
ple around  her.  She  works  so  hard 
sometimes,  I  think  she's  going  to  drop. 
But,  if  I  say  slow  down,  she  only  smiles 
and  says,  "I  can't,  Daddy — look  how 
lucky  I  am.  How  can  I  not  show  my 
gratitude  by  giving  my  best  always?" 

You  can  see  why  my  chest  swells 
with  pride  when  people  say,  "So  you're 
Connie  Stevens'  father!"  I  am  pi'oud — 
very  proud.  She's  a  wonderful  daugh- 
ter. She's  a  very  fine  human  being. 
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of  applique  patches;   color  schemes.  35(i 

7152 — Make  a  gift  with  a  Latin  flavor. 
This  gay  senorita  is  a  handy  toaster-cover. 
Her  long,  full  skirt  covers  toaster,  keeps 
it  dust-free.  Directions,  pattern  pieces  for 
toaster-cover  doll.  354 


Send  thirty  five 'cents  (in  coin)  for  each  pattern  to:  TV  Radio  Mirror,  Needlecraft  Service,  P.O.  Box  137,  Old  Chelsea  Station, 
New  York  11,  New  York.  Add  five  cents  for  each  pattern  for  first-class  mailing.  Looking  for  gift  ideas?  Order  our  Needlecraft 
Book  today.  Only  25^.  See  cover  illustration  above. 
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Get  a  jump  on  the  new  season  .  .  .  get  your  copies  of 
these  two  brand  new  books  that  are  packed  with  exclu- 
sive features! 

TV  RADIO  ALBUM  contains  those  big,  glamorous 
pictures  of  your  favorite  stars.  Here  are  wonderful 
pictures  .  .  .  exclusive  pictures  .  .  .  full-page  pictures 
so  life-like  that  you  will  want  to  cut  them  out  and  frame 
them!  Now  in  this  wonderful  Album  you  get  the  latest 
pictures  of  every  famous  television  and  radio  personality. 

For  greater  television  and  radio  enjoyment  get  your 
hands  on  a  copy  of  TV  RADIO  ALBUM.  Only  50^ 
a  copy. 


These  glamorous  pic- 
ture books  are  prized 
by  collectors.  Get  your 
copies  while  the  lim- 
ited supply  is  still 
available. 


PHOTOPLAY  ALBUM  is  a  terrific  book!  Primarily,  it 
is  a  picture  book.  But  not  an  ordinary  picture  book. 
Here's  the  most  exciting  collection  of  photographs  ever 
put  between  the  covers  of  a  book!  Here  are  dreamiest 
pictures  of  your  favorite  Hollywood  stars  .  .  .  big  size! 
Here  are  the  very  latest  pictures  of  Hollywood's  greatest 
guys  and  gorgeous  gals.  Here  are  exclusive  pictures  .  .  . 
pictures  that  you  will  want  to  cut  out  for  your  personal 
collection. 

This  truly  wonderful  book,  produced  by  the  editors 
of  PHOTOPLAY,  will  sell  out  fast!  Don't  lose  out.  Get 
your  copy  at  your  favorite  magazine  counter  now. 
Only  5(ty. 
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If  your  newsdealer  can't  supply 
you,   mail   this  coupon  today 


BARTHOLOMEW  HOUSE,   INC. 

Dept.  RM-1160       | 

205  E.  42  St..  New  York  17.  N.  Y. 

Enclosed  find  $ Send  me  postpaid: 

□  TV-RADIO  ALBUM  1961  at  50c  a  copy 

□  PHOTOPLAY  ALBUM  1961  at  50?  a  copy 

(Please  Print) 
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•  rich  tobacco  taste 
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aLi  air  of  a  springtime  morning.  Salem's  special  High  Porosity  paper 
"air-softens"  every  puff.  And  its  fine  tobaccos  make  Salem  the  rich-tasting  cigarette  that  refreshes  your 


taste.  Smoke  refreshed,  pack  after  pack... smoke  Salem!  Crec 
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A  SOFT,   FINE    SPRAY   THAT   IS    GOOD    TO   YOUR    HAIR 
HOLDS    CURLS   BEAUTIFULLY  IN    PLACE    FOR    HOURS 

Breck  Hair  Set  Mist  is  a  gentle  spray 
that  leaves  hair  soft  and  shining,  never 
stiff   or  dry.    It   is   good   to  your  hair. 


This  soft  spray  does  not  make  hair  sticky. 
It  holds  curls  beautifully  in  place  for 
hours,  even  in  damp  or  humid  weather. 


RCA  VICTOR  RECORD  OFFER 

$4.98    Value  for  only  $1.00 
RCA  Victor's  album  "The  New  Sound    I 
America   Loves   Best"   is  available 
living  stereo  or  regular  L.   P.    Ser 
SI. 00  and  a  boxtop  or  label  from  ar 
Breck   Preparation  and   receive  yoi 
album  of  fifteen   selections  featurii 
Rosemary     Clooney,      Marin      ban/ 
Ames    Brothers,    and    other    artist 


O 
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1      RCA  VICTOR,   Box  18,  Rockaway,  N.  J. 

"1 

k         1       I  enclose  S1.00  and  a  boxtop,  label  or  facsimile  from 
A       I      a    Breck   Preparation.    Please   send   my    New   Sound 
M.      1      America  Loves  Best  Preview  Album  in: 

H     1      (check  one)          □  Stereo          D  Regular  L.  P. 
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CARTOONS, 

KIDS, 
AND  KANNA 


Ralph  Kanna  in  action  as  he  makes  sketches  to  illustrate  his  stories, 
greets  young  guests,  and  manipulates  unique  puppets  for  WHCT-TV. 


With  a  few  quick  strokes  of  his 
pen,  Ralph  Kanna  brings 
entertainment  by  the  smile-ful 
to  young  WHCT-TV  vieivers 


Ralph  Kanna  is  not  what  you  would  call  a  big  man 
physically,  but  he  is  a  giant  to  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  children  who  have  watched  his  gentle,  easy,  fascinating 
programs  for  them  on  New  England  TV  stations  for  more 
than  a  decade.  Today,  his  Cartoon  Playhouse  is  seen  every 
weekday  afternoon  from  6  to  6:30  on  WHCT-TV,  in  Hart- 
ford, Connecticut,  and  his  audiences  are  just  as  enthralled 
by  his  shows  now  as  they  were  in  1952-53,  when  Variety 
cited  him  for  "the  program  that  could  set  a  pattern  for 
children's  shows  on  television."  .  .  .  Ralph  did  not  achieve 
his  success  by  accident — he's  a  real  pro  and  a  man  of 
many  talents.  He's  been  in  radio  or  television  since  he 
was  in  school  at  Syracuse  University,  yet  he  brings  to 
his  children's  programs  a  child's  view  of  a  big  world,  un- 
jaded  and  uncluttered.  Sometimes,  this  soft,  gentle  ap- 
proach fools  his  adult  viewers,  but,  when  the  need  arises, 
Ralph  can  be  a  very  tough  realist.  He  has  been — for  in- 
stance— an  advertising  agency  vice-president,  a  space 
salesman,  general  manager  of  several  radio  stations — in- 
cluding WMMW  in  Meriden,  Connecticut,  and  WONS  and 
WHTD  in  Hartford.  He  has  been  an  instructor  in  adver- 
tising at  St.  Joseph's  College,  and  in  television  at  the 
University  of  Hartford.  He  also  has  served  as  public  rela- 
tions director  of  the  Hartford  Symphony.  .  .  .  When  you 


meet  Ralph,  the  first  thing  you  notice  is  his  smile.  And, 
when  he  is  working,  the  first  thing  you  notice  about  him 
is  his  talent.  He  is  quick  and  facile  with  paint  brush  and 
ink,  rapidly  sketching  situations  as  he  talks  about  them  to 
his  young  audience.  He  can  write  a  dramatic  show  or  a 
fairy  tale.  He  has  produced  everything  from  news  shows 
to  symphony  concerts,  and  has  an  ad-lib  gift  of  words.  .  .  . 
The  broadcaster  was  born  in  Whitehall,  New  York,  and 
attended  school  in  Hudson  Falls,  New  York,  winding  up 
his  formal  education  at  Syracuse  University,  where  he 
majored  in  art  and  advertising.  After  completing  his  edu- 
cation, he  became  an  advertising  representative  and,  dur- 
ing World  War  II,  was  with  the  Office  of  War  Information. 
Then,  when  television  came  to  New  England  in  the  late 
Forties,  Ralph  found  his  medium,  and  his  children's  shows 
caught  on  immediately.  His  cast  of  characters  has  in- 
cluded a  variety  of  puppets,  a  turtle  that  wore  a  people- 
neck  sweater,  good  fairies  (but  no  bad  ones),  and  all  sorts 
of  other  kind,  imaginative  friends  of  little  people.  ...  In 
his  "spare  time,"  Ralph  relaxes  by  painting  children's  por- 
traits. Where  does  he  do  this?  In  a  big,  white,  comfortable 
Georgian  home  in  West  Hartford,  where  he  lives  with  his 
wife  Marion  and  his  teen-age  daughter  Gail,  who  has  now 
outgrown  the  roles  she  once  played  on  his  shows. 


Some  gals  fritter  away  a  fortune  on  beauty  shop  permanents. 
But  you're  the  smarty  who  saves— by  having  Toni's  at  home!  You 
bypass  appointments  and  huffing-puffing  dryers.  Best  yet— you  get 
your  idea  of  a  pretty  permanent — not  someone  else's. 
And  Toni  has  a  unique  kind  of  curl.  It  can  hide  itself  in  a  sleek 
hairstyle,  or  flip  right  into  a  fluffy-top.  Set  it  smooth  or  curly, 
umpteen  ways — it  stays.  No  other  permanent,  home  or  beauty 
shop,  has  this  "Hidden  Body."  It's  Toni's  alone! 


What's  more— it's  a  lark  to  give!  The  double-rich  neutralizer  is 
already  mixed!  Just  squeeze  a  plastic  bottle— and  creamy  drops 
swirl  through  every  curl.  Minutes  later— Toni's  No  Mix  Neutralizer 
has  "locked-in"  your  soft,  set-able  "Hidden  Body"  wave. 
So  stop  punishing  your  pocketbook  with  beauty  shop  perma- 
nents. Have  a  Toni  "Hidden  Body"  wave  and  save.  Your  home 
will  be  your  beauty  shop  forever  after.  (Don't  forget— Toni  also 
makes  Tonette  for  children  and  Silver  Curl  for  gray  hair.) 


MOVIE  iMMORtALS  bii  TV 


ALL-TIME  KING 


Title  of  this   Paramount  Picture,  nearly  thirty  years  ago,  was  "No  Man  of 
Her  Own."  In  real  life,  Carole  Lombard  became  the  third  Mrs.  Clark  Gable. 


MGM  greats,  Gable  and  Jean  Harlow, 
in    red-hot    "Red    Dust"    of   early    '30s. 


by   LEON   RICE 

In  the  temporary  fame  of  Hollywood, 
great  stars  flare  up  suddenly  and 
then  just  as  quickly  die  out.  Only  one 
male  star  shines  permanently  and  con- 
tinuously, bridging  the  gap  between 
Valentino  and  today — Clark  Gable.  For 
thirty  years,  he  has  been  the  King  of 
Hollywood.  Now  he  reaches  for  new 
triumphs  in  television  with  the  release 
of  almost  forty  of  his  pictures. 

Gable  has  always  played  the  lover, 
who  compels  women  to  fall  for  him, 
with  velvety  power.  He  adds  a  dash  of 
sophistication  to  his  fundamental  he- 
man  masculinity.  He  is  an  alert  battler 
in  the  war  between  the  sexes,  conscious 
of  his  personality,  up  to  all  the  tricks, 
a  match  for  feminine  wiles — above  all, 
ready  to  trade  upon  his  magnetism  and 
his  indifference.  Clark  Gable  on  the 
screen  is  not  so  very  different  from  the 
Clark  Gable  of  real  life.  The  actor  in 
the  man  merely  enables  him  to  color 
his  various  characters  with  his  own 
personality.  His  career  is  in  itself  an 
illustration  of  his  confidence,  tenacity, 
and  ability  to  conquer. 

Gable,  born  in  a  small  town  in  Ohio 
in  1901,  left  home  at  sixteen  and  drifted 
through  a  variety  of  jobs:  Roughneck 
in  an  oilfield,  laborer  in  a  rubber  plant 
— but  always  trying  to  break  into  act- 
ing. He  joined  a  stock  company,  played 
two  years  in  the  Northwest  and  was 
finally  stranded  in  Montana.  He  went 
to  work  in  a  lumber  camp  to  get  a  stake 
to  reach  Hollywood,  where  he  married 
his  first  wife,  Josephine  Dillon,  in  1923. 
She  was  a  dramatic  coach,  much  older 
than  he,  who  taught  him  how  to  act. 
He  tried  to  get  into  the  movies  and  got 


1934:   Clark   surprised    Hollywood   cynics   by   winning   an    Oscar 
with  Claudette  Colbert  in  Columbia's  "It  Happened  One  Night." 


I960:  Still  wooing  the  screen's  loveliest — such   as 
Marilyn    Monroe,    in    "Misfits,"    for    United    Artists. 


nothing  but  obscure  walk-on  parts.  So 
he  quit  the  movies  in  disgust  and  went 
back  to  the  stage,  joining  a  stock  com- 
pany in  Houston,  Texas,  for  thirty - 
seven  weeks.  From  Texas,  he  drifted 
to  New  York,  where  he  got  some  parts 
on  the  stage. 

His  first  marriage  was  already  break- 
ing up  when  he  left  California.  In  New 
York,  he  met  Ria  Langham,  a  rich  di- 
vorcee with  two  teen-age  children.  After 
his  divorce  from  Josephine  Dillon,  Ga- 
ble married  Ria  Langham  in  1930.  He 
was  28  and  she  49.  They  left  for  Holly- 
wood soon  afterward,  when  Gable  was 
offered  the  part  of  Killer  Mears  in  the 
West  Coast  production  of  "The  Last 
Mile,"  a  part  originally  played  by  Spen- 
cer Tracy  in  the  New  York  production. 

Again,  Gable's  luck  in  Hollywood 
was  bad.  Four  movie  companies  turned 
him  down  "because  he  had  no  person- 
ality." Eric  von  Stroheim  once  fired 
him  after  three  days.  During  a  brief 
period,  he  made  enough  test  footage  to 
be  pasted  together  and  released  as  a 
feature  film,  but  none  of  this  activity 
led  to  anything.  Lionel  Barrymore, 
during  this  hectic  time,  even  tested 
Gable  at  MGM  in  a  scene  from  some- 
thing called  "Bird  of  Paradise."  Gable 
wore  nothing  but  a  rose  behind  his  left 
ear  and  a  piece  of  cloth  around  his 
middle — early   example   of   "beefcake." 

Finally,  he  was  given  a  tiny  part  as 
a  cowboy  in  "The  Painted  Desert"  on 
the  basis  that  he  could  do  trick  riding. 
He  learned  how  in  three  weeks,  and 
played  the  role  successfully.  Following 
obscure  roles  in  two  pictures — "Dance, 
Fools,  Dance,"  with  Joan  Crawford,  and 


"The  Secret  Six,"  with  Jean  Harlow 
and  Wallace  Beery,  in  1930 — fame  came 
so  rapidly  and  so  suddenly  (after  seven 
years  of  struggle)  that  he  was  bewil- 
dered by  it.  He  achieved  tremendous 
success  and  recognition  in  his  next  pic- 
ture: "The  Easiest  Way,"  with  Con- 
stance Bennett,  Adolphe  Menjou  and 
Robert  Montgomery. 

Next,  "A  Free  Soul,"  with  Norma 
Shearer.  From  then  on,  Clark  has  been 
a  top  star.  He  made  fourteen  pictures 
in  his  first  year  under  contract  to  MGM 
and  stayed  under  contract  to  them  for 
the  following  twenty-four  years.  As 
early  as  1930,  there  were  vague  rumors 
that  Gable's  second  marriage  was  not 
the  happiest.  Other  rumors  linked  his 
name  with  Joan  Crawford,  with  whom 
he  appeared  in  "Possessed."  After  his 
divorce  from  Ria  Langham  in  1939,  fol- 
lowing years  of  estrangement,  he  mar- 
ried Carole  Lombard.  When  she  died 
tragically  in  a  plane  crash  on  her  way 
back  from  a  war -bond  selling  trip,  he 
joined  the  Air  Force  at  the  age  of  42 
as  a  private.  He  served  as  an  aerial 
gunner,  was  decorated  for  combat  fly- 
ing, and  rose  to  the  rank  of  major. 

After  the  war,  he  returned  to  the 
movies— just  as  big  a  star  as  ever.  Dur- 
ing this  period,  his  name  was  linked 
romantically  with  Joan  Crawford,  Vir- 
ginia Grey  and  Paulette  Goddard  among 
others.  He  married  Sylvia  Ashley,  but 
this  only  lasted  eighteen  months.  He 
has  been  happily  married  to  Kay 
Spreckles  since  1955. 

When  Clark  was  cast  for  the  role  of 
Rhett  Butler  in  the  late  '30s,  people 
thought  Margaret  Mitchell,  the  author 


of  "Gone  With  the  Wind,"  had  modeled 
her  character  after  Gable,  because  they 
seemed  so  much  alike.  This  was  actu- 
ally impossible,  since  Gable  was  a 
complete  unknown  at  the  time  the  book 
was  being  written.  He  and  Miss  Mitch- 
ell had  never  met  at  that  time. 

During  Gable's  MGM  career,  at  times, 
the  studio  thought  he  was  going  into 
eclipse  and  tried  to  promote  younger 
and  newer  faces.  But  always  the  King 
came  back  more  popular  and  stronger 
than  ever.  When  Columbia  Pictures 
tried  to  borrow  Robert  Montgomery  for 
"It  Happened  One  Night,"  MGM  sent 
Clark  Gable  instead — because  someone 
thought  he  was  slipping.  How  powerful 
his  popularity  was — and  is — is  illus- 
trated by  the  fact  that,  when  he  took 
his  shirt  off  in  a  sequence  in  that  pic- 
ture and  displayed  a  bare  chest,  it  al- 
most wiped  out  the  undershirt  business! 

In  1953,  Clark  terminated  his  rela- 
tionship with  MGM  and  has  been  free- 
lancing since.  In  1959,  a  great  milestone 
was  reached  in  his  career.  In  a  picture 
called  "But  Not  For  Me" — playing  op- 
posite Carroll  Baker — for  the  first  time, 
he  did  not  get  the  girl.  This  appears 
to  be  only  a  temporary  set-back  since, 
after  that,  he  did  win  Lana  Turner. 
Sophia  Loren  and  Marilyn  Monroe. 

The  King  is  now  moving  into  new 
territory  in  TV.  Some  of  his  greatest 
pictures — including  "Mutiny  on  the 
Bounty,"  "Men  in  White,"  "Honky 
Tonk,"  "It  Happened  One  Night,"  "San 
Francisco" — are  standout  films  among  T 
those  now  released  for  television.  This  1! 
is  one  king  who  will  never  have  to 
weep  for  new  acting  worlds  to  conquer! 


Shakespeare's  "Macbeth"  will  be  brought  to  vivid  life  on  Hallmark  Hall 
of  Fame,  with  Dame  Judith  Anderson  and  Maurice  Evans  heading  cast. 


Spinning  merrily  along:  Bobby  Rydell  (at  wheel),  smash  pop  singer— and 
actor  Burt  Reynolds,  who  recently  made  a  "hit"  when  he  didn't  want  to! 


t  It's  something   like   hula-hooping   without  o   hula   hoop.   Conway   Twitty, 

v  Chubby   Checker,    Dick   Clark    demonstrate   dance    craze,    "The   Twist."' 

For  Wha^s  IX  ew  on  the  West  Coast,  See  Page  IO 
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Coolsville:  Steve  Reeves,  the  mighty 
'Hercules"  of  flickers,  dickering  to 
bring  his  muscles  into  a  TV  series.  .  .  . 
Jill  Corey  and  actor  Robert  Goulet  in 
Dreamsville.  .  .  .  Marlon  Brando  is 
being  immortalized  in  Madame  Tus- 
saud's  Wax  Museum — but  still  refuses 
TV  offers.  Snobbery?  .  .  .  Sure  sign 
that  pay-TV  is  just  around  the  corner 
— the  big  networks  are  well  along  in 
making  their  own  plans  to  enter  the 
TVending  business.  .  .  .  Bobby  Darin's 
star  still  blazing  on  high,  with  Revlon 
signing  him  to  a  three-year  contract 
for  a  series  of  special  shows,  but  his 
long-time  romance  with  blonde-shell 
Jo-Ann  Campbell  is  shattered.  Accord- 
ing to  reports,  she  gave  back  the  en- 
gagement ring.  Only  there  never  was 
an  engagement  ring — just  a  small  gold 
heart  encrusted  with  diamonds.  But 
there  was  real  understanding  and  ten- 
derness between  this  pair — although, 
during  the  past  year,  Jo- Ann,  accom- 
panying Bobby  to  parties,  complained 
of  "just  sitting  and  being  bored."  Jo- 
Ann,  no  less  of  an  earnest  careerist 
herself,  is  doing  well,  now  that  she  is 
recorded  by  Am-Par.  Bobby  returns 
from  Italy  this  month  to  discuss  his 
first  TV  special.  In  Rome,  he  has  been 
working  on  a  movie,  "Come  Septem- 
ber," in  which  he  plays  a  comedy  part 
— he  notes  with  characteristic  modesty, 


This  gal   is  flying   high   and   she   has   nary   a   wing   to   her   name.    Peppy   blonde 
bombshell    Jo-Ann    Campbell's    pop    singing    career    is    fast    zooming    skyward. 


"It  may  be  the  biggest  joke  of  all 
time." 

Bigsville:  Chief  guest  star  on  TV 
election  coverage  will  be  the  robot. 
Univac  moves  to  ABC  this  season,  with 
Don  Gardner  at  the  controls.  Doug  Ed- 
wards will  feed  figures  and  coffee  to 
IBM.  And  Richard  Harkness,  of  NBC, 
debuts  a  new  instrument,  the  RCA 
501.  Commenting  on  the  mechanical 
experts,  Walter  Cronkite  says,  "The 
machines  aren't  gimmicks.  They  really 
give  us  accurate  projections,  or  pre- 
dictions, during  the  evening,  of  what's 
to  come."  The  word  prediction  brought 
up  a  sore  spot.  "Everywhere  I  go,  they 
ask  me  to  predict  whether  Kennedy  or 
Nixon  will  be  the  winner.  I  think  it's 
going  to  be  close.  A  friend  of  mine  pre- 
dicts a  landslide — but  he  doesn't  know 
for  whom." 

Hipsville:  Burt  Reynolds,  dating 
Marsha  Rogers,  had  to  hit  a  guy  who 
got  insulting  at  The  Little  Club.  He 
particularly  regretted  the  mess,  be- 
cause Burt  was  there  to  catch  the  per- 
formance of  his  buddy,  Kenny  Miller. 
.  .  .  I  Love  Lucy's  Vivian  Vance  altar- 
walks  shortly  with  John  Dodds,  a  San 
Francisco  publisher.  .  .  .  Bobby  Ry- 
dell's  agency  suggested  that  he  get 
some  experience  auditioning  for  Broad- 
way shows,  and  sent  him  to  the  audi- 
tion for  Jule  Styne's  new  musical,  "Do- 


Re-Me."  Styne  and  his  associates,  Com- 
den  and  Green,  were  so  enthusiastic  it 
became  embarrassing.  Bobby  couldn't 
possibly  work  in  the  show  because  he's 
committed  to  $75,000  in  fall  bookings. 
.  .  .  Inflation  has  really  hit  TV.  Pay- 
ments to  big  guest  stars,  for  a  single 
performance,  are  up  from  $12,000  to 
twenty  grand.  .  .  .  Back  from  Paris, 
Ford  and  Hines  claim  they  had  to  learn 
only  three  French  phrases:  "Yes," 
"No,"  and  "My  friend  will  pay." 

Pretzelville :  One  of  the  big  fall  rec- 
ords, "The  Twist" — a  dance,  not  a  pret- 
zel— makes  a  top  performer  of  plump 
Chubby  Checker,  an  eighteen-year- 
old  whose  legitimate  name  is  Ernest 
Evans.  A  schoolmate  of  Fabian's,  Ernie 
had  no  entree  into  show  business,  al- 
though his  parents'  admiration  of  per- 
formers is  obvious  in  that  Ernie's 
brothers  were  individually  named 
Spencer  and  Tracy.  Ernie  was  pluck- 
ing in  a  Philly  chicken  market,  singing 
for  himself,  customers  and  the  boss. 
The  boss  decided  to  finance  Ernie's 
singing  career,  and  "The  Twist"  was 
cut.  At  the  same  time,  Ernie  got  his 
new  name  from — of  all  people— Bobby 
Clark,  Dick's  wife.  Bobby  was  at  the 
recording  studio  when  the  question  of 
another  name  for  Ernie  came  up.  Bobby 
asked,  "Ernie,  who's  your  favorite  sing- 
er?" Ernie   (Continued  on  next  page) 
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replied  "Fats  Domino."  Said  Bobby, 
"You  look  more  like  'chubby  checkers' 
to  me."  And,  to  wit,  a  name  was  born. 
$$$$$ville:  Most  expensive  TV 
show  of  all  time,  costing  $1,200,000, 
makes  the  NBC  network  November 
20.  It  is  Shakespeare's  "Macbeth,"  a 
two-hour  edition  filmed,  in  color,  in 
England  and  Scotland.  Maurice  Evans 
and  Dame  Judith  Anderson  head  a 
star  cast  and  their  memorable  per- 
formances are  marked  with  memories 
of  acute  discomfort.  Filming  during 
the  height  of  summer  heat,  technicians 
were  stripped  to  the  waist.  But  Judith 
Anderson  wore  a  gown  heavier  than 
Queen  Elizabeth's  own  coronation 
gown.  Maurice  Evans  found  his  wig 
slipping  down  over  his  eyebrows  be- 
cause the  heat  kept  melting  the  gum 
adhesive.  Director  George  Schaeffer 
got  a  headache  counting  stray  sheep 
that  wandered  into  camera  range.  He 
finally  hired  a  shepherd  and  a  couple 
of  dogs  to  maintain  order. 

Kookieville:  Alvin  and  The  Chip- 
munks will  have  a  TV  series.  .  .  .  Re- 
member the  name  of  Diana  Trask,  the 
Australian  thrush  discovered  by  Sina- 
tra? NBC  has  served  her  with  a  long- 
time contract  and  will  give  her  ex- 
posure on  every  possible  series  this 
season,  with  the  promise  of  a  show  of 
her  own  by  next  season.  .  .  .  Andy  Wil- 
liams so  impressed  one  blonde  in  his 
audience  that  she  invited  him  to  visit 
her  the  following  day  on  the  movie  set 
and  work  in  a  scene.  And  that  is  how 
Andy  comes  to  be  in  a  picture  with 
Marilyn  Monroe.  .  .  .  The  recurring 
divorce  rumor  about  Keely  Smith  and 
Louis  Prima  has  no  substance.  Cause  of 
it  is  that  Louis  is  letting  Keely  work 
by  herself,  for  career  reasons.  .  .  .  Jane 
Wyatt,  of  Father  Knows  Best  fame,  will 
narrate  a  very  different  kind  of  show 
titled  "Story  of  a  Family."  This  will 
be  an  hour's  visit  with  a  typical  Ameri- 
can family  chosen  after  a  search  of 
three  months.  In  the  finals,  more  than 
two  hundred  families  were  under  con- 
sideration. The  chosen  are  Roy  L.  Rob- 
ertson and  family  of  Amarillo,  Texas. 
Mr.  Robertson  is  a  grocer  and  the 
father  of  nine  children.  Living  with 
him  is  "grandma,"  who  grew  up  in 
Oklahoma  when  it  was  still  a  territory. 
Wobbleville:  Australia  had  its  first 
million-selling  record,  "Tie  Me  Kanga- 
roo Down  Sport,"  written,  composed 
and  recorded  by  Rolf  Harris  in  Syd- 
ney. The  unusual  rhythm  is  made  by 
a  Wobble  Board.  Rolf,  also  an  aspiring 
artist,  had  been  painting  in  oil  on  a 
piece  of  masonite  board  which  he  put 
on  a  stove  to  dry.  "I  picked  up  the 
board  by  its  edges  and  started  flapping 
to  cool  it  down  and  heard  this  strange- 
ly musical  noise."  So  he  used  it  as  a 
rhythm  instrument  on  his  record — and, 
ergo,  Wobble  Boards,  a  new  fad  that 
may  or  may  not  sweep  this  country. 
Clay  Cole,  WNTA-TV  dance-record 
t  jockey,  who  introduced  it  Stateside, 
v  says,  "I'm  only  twenty  and  don't  pre- 
R  sume  that  I  know  everything  about 
show  business,  but  I  just  can't  wax  hot 
on  gimmicks.  I  mean,  last  week  a  guy 


(Continued  from  page  7) 

came  to  me  with  a  new  dance  called 
'The  Frog.'  Well,  I  think  the  kids  like 
to  work  out  their  own  steps.  The 
youngsters  seemed  to  like  the  Wobble 
Board,  but  I  listen  to  it  and  think,  so 
whatV 

Tabsville:  Tab  Hunter,  shirt  collar 
open,  relaxes  in  his  hotel  suite  and 
says,  "It's  not  New  York  that  I  have 
anything  against.  It's  just  cities  in  gen- 
eral that  bother  me.  Now,  I'm  a  bug 
on  horses.  But  one  of  the  reasons  I  like 
to  ride  is  because  it  gets  me  into  fresh 
air,  and  that  means  so  much  to  me." 
Although  his  new  TV  series  is  off  to  a 
flying  start,  he  still  hasn't  time  to  re- 
lax. "We're  going  to  finish  thirty-nine 
episodes  before  we  take  a  break,  and 
then  I  have  a  movie  to  finish  which 
got  interrupted  by  the  writers'  strike." 


Show-biz  veteran  Hoagy  Carmichael  to 
appear  on  TV's  "Those  Ragtime  Years." 


On  the  subject  of  bachelorhood,  he 
offers:  "My  heart  breaks  whenever 
friends  are  headed  for  the  divorce  mill. 
Marriage  is  such  a  serious  thing.  Being 
a  permanent  bachelor  isn't  the  answer, 
but  I'm  going  to  have  to  be  darned 
sure  of  myself  before  I  marry."  About 
money:  "I  don't  like  to  be  hampered  by 
the  need  of  money  but  I  don't  like  to 
depend  on  it.  Most  of  the  time,  my  wal- 
let is  empty  and  I  borrow  to  pay  for 
something."  On  future  plans:  "End  of 
this  year,  I'm  going  back  to  the  Orient. 
I  was  there  this  past  January  and  it 
was  so  wonderful.  I  went  alone.  I  like 
to  make  friends  wherever  I  go.  But 
when  I  came  back,  I  felt  relaxed  and 
happy.  Better  than  I've  felt  in  years." 
Re-ville:  Sponsors  still  mulling  over 
the  low  ratings  during  summer  months. 
Due,  they  think,  to  re-runs.  So  what's 
going  to  be  done  about  it?  .  .  .  Jeff  Don- 
nell  let  the  housework  go  for  a  week, 
in  her  Manhattan  apartment,  to  work 
on  an  episode  in  Ann  Sothern's  series 
in  Hollywood.  .  .  .  Gisele  MacKenzie 
wings  into  N.Y.C.  to  join  Mindy  Car- 
son, Genevieve,  David  Wayne  and  Al- 
fred Drake  on  November  11  on  Bell 
Telephone  Hour's  special  Veterans  Day 
show.    .    .    .    Everly   Brothers    gave   up 


100  grand  in  bookings,  to  settle  in  Cali- 
fornia long  enough  to  get  some  dra- 
matic coaching.  Now  they're  praying 
for  a  good  script.  .  .  .  Belafonte  back 
from  a  late  summer  and  fall  tour  of 
Europe  and  the  Near  East,  where  he 
conducted  a  one-man  talent  search. 
The  results  are  to  be  seen  November 
20,  on  CBS-TV,  titled  "Belafonte's 
Musical  World."  .  .  .  Look  for  the  debut 
of  twenty-year-old  Tony  Hope  on  his 
father's  show. 

Teenville:  The  thirteen-year-old 
star  of  National  Velvet,  Lori  Martin, 
came  to  Manhattan  for  the  first  time. 
It  was  all  worthwhile  because — the  eve- 
ning before  she  went  back  to  California 
— she  met  Frankie  Avalon  and  Fabian. 
"Frankie  told  me  I  have  pretty  eyes." 
Accompanied  by  her  mother  and  tutor, 
she  also  visited  many  of  the  sights. 
"We  made  three  trips  to  the  Empire 
State  building  before  we  had  a  clear 
day."  On  the  third  visit,  New  Jersey 
was  pointed  out  to  her  and  she  asked, 
"Do  you  need  a  passport  to  go  over 
there?" 

Endsville:  Howard  Cossell,  ABC 
sports  announcer,  explains  that  there 
is  no  Johannson-Patterson  return 
scheduled  for  this  year  because  of  tax 
reasons.  Who  wants  to  make  more  than 
they  can  spend?  So  pity  Polly  Bergen. 
Associates  estimate  she  will  make  a 
cool  million  this  year.  Polly  remembers 
days  when  she  worked  as  a  waitress, 
car  hop  and  stenographer.  .  .  .  You 
can't  write  off  Zane  Grey  Theater  as 
"just  another  Western."  This  season 
will  find  Joan  Crawford,  Claudette  Col- 
bert and  Burl  Ives  among  the  big 
names  who  will  appear  in  individual 
episodes.  .  .  .  Dion  of  The  Belmonts  is 
testing.  Making  his  first  record  as  a 
single  to  see  what  happens.  .  .  .  Omni- 
bus returns  with  Alistair  Cooke  for 
the  eighth  season  on  November  13,  with 
a  searching  documentary  examination 
of  the  American  presidency.  .  .  .  George 
Gobel  wheels  in  on  a  Waaon  Train  epi- 
sode this  season.  .  .  .  G-E  Theater  be- 
comes G-E  Hour  on  November  13  and 
discusses  an  acute  national  problem, 
the  need  of  better  education  for  chil- 
dren. It  comes  up  with  new,  inventive 
ideas  that  may  solve  some  of  the  worst 
problems  without  the  necessity  of  in- 
creased expenditures.  General  Electric 
deserves  respect  and  admiration  for 
scheduling  the  program  in  prime  night 
time  and  viewers  would  do  well  to 
mark  it  as  a  "must."  .  .  .  Carol  Burnett 
makes  her  first  guest  appearance  away 
from  The  Garry  Moore  Show  when 
she  joins  Rosemary  Clooney  and  Jose 
Ferrer  on  Thanksgiving  Day,  over 
NBC.  .  .  .  Good  news,  in  that  Jimmy 
Durante  has  announced  he  will  do  a 
TV  series — even  if  he  has  to  finance  it 
himself.  .  .  .  The  new  Project  20  series 
in  New  York  has  come  up  with  a 
blockbuster  of  an  oh-you-kid  show  in 
its  first  season,  scheduling  on  the  night 
of  November  22,  "Those  Ragtime 
Years,"  and  featuring  Hoagy  Car- 
michael, Clara  Ward  Singers,  Dorothy 
Louden,  Mary  Barnes  and  the  classic- 
jazz  Wilbur  de  Paris  Band. 


LADY  IN  THE  DARK 


i\. 


A  feminine  star  brightens  the 
night  on  the  local  TV  scene  in 
the  Nation's  Capital.  Since  the  de- 
parture of  a  pretty  weather  girl, 
Washington  viewers,  until  recently, 
had  been  served  their  late  news, 
weather  and  sports  stories  by  a  group 
of  authoritative  males.  Officials  at 
WMAL-TV  broke  the  monopoly  by 
awarding  the  job  of  late  evening  en- 
tertainment-news reporter  to  a  viva- 
cious young  TV  columnist  named 
Bunny  Wneck.  Every  weekday  night, 
she  comments  on  the  world  of  show 
business  on  The  11  O  Clock  Final  news 
report.  And  it's  a  new  and  exciting 
world  for  the  girl  who  made  her  move 
from  reporting  about  television  to  re- 
porting on  television  in  the  fall  of 
1959.  But  it's  a  move  that  brings  to 
reality  a  dream  that  Bunny  first  felt 
as  a  young  girl  appearing  in  school 
plays  in  her  hometown  of  Sayreville, 
New  Jersey.  The  brown-haired, 
green-eyed  girl  has  a  practical  nature, 
so,  when  it  came  time  for  a  choice  of 
career,  she  enrolled  in  Montclair  State 
Teachers  College.  Bunny  spent  the 
next  seven  years  at  the  head  of  sec- 
ondary classes  in  New  Jersey  schools. 
Her  long-delayed  chance  at  the  thea- 
ter came  during  a  vacation  trip  to 
Washington,  and  the  chance  became  a 
position  on  the  drama  and  television 
desk  at  The  Washington  Evening  Star. 
Shortly  after,  her  "News  of  the  D.  C. 
Studios"  became  a  weekly  feature  in 
The  Star's  Televue  Magazine.  .  .  . 
After  a  year  of  reporting  entertain- 
ment in  print,  Bunny  won  her 
WMAL-TV  post  and,  since  her  debut, 
has  been  caught  up  in  a  hectic  pace 
that  shows  no  sign  of  slackening.  But, 
says  she,  "I  love  it."  .  .  .  Her  day  be- 
gins early  in  the  morning.  Over  coffee, 
she  checks  the  morning  papers — not- 
ing the  progress  of  stories  that  she  has 
reported  the  night  before,  making 
notes  to  follow  or  discard  other  news 
stories.  Then  she  checks  her  mail  and 
begins  the  first  of  numerous  phone 
calls  to  local  sources,  digging  for  ma- 
terial for  the  show  that  is  still  twelve 
hours  away.  After  lunch,  usually  with 


Pretty  Bunny  Wneck  brightens  evenings  for  WMAL-TV  viewers 
as  she  comments  on  show  business,  every  weekday  night 


a  visiting  personality,  Bunny  heads  to 
a  session  with  her  hairdresser.  Later, 
she  selects  her  fashions  for  the  night- 
time show  from  dress  salons  on  fash- 
ionable Connecticut  Avenue.  By  din- 
ner time,  Bunny  has  talked  with 
friends  in  New  York  and  the  news- 
paper drama  and  television  desks.  Her 
nighttime  report  is  taking  shape  in 
the  form  of  dozens  of  items  in  a  small 
notebook.  Following  dinner,  she  goes 
to  the  WMAL-TV  studios  and  begins 
to  write  the  program.  Although  her 
show  is  ad-libbed,  she  prefers  to 
form  the  report  on  paper.  She  meets 
with  the  director  and  decides  on  the 
film  or  still  pictures  that  will  be  need- 
ed to  illustrate  her  stories.  Show-time 
is  at  hand  when  she  puts  her  final 
check  on  the  news  wires  for  late 
items.  Finally,  coiffed,  coutured  and 
cued  for  the  television  cameras,  Bunny 
is  on  the  air.  When  the  program  ends, 
she  turns  her  thoughts  to  the  next  day 
and  the  myriad  details  she  will  again 
face  as  she  puts  together  an  interest- 
ing, accurate  and  exclusive  report  of 
news  of  the  entertainment  world. 


Part   of    Bunny's    time    is    spent   shop- 
ping   for    clothes     to     wear    on-show. 


At  Ice  Follies 


Patty  McCormack;  the  Roger  Smiths;  Kenny  Miller,  Connie  Stevens,  Doug  McClure,  Barbara  Luna. 


WHAT'S  NEW  ON  THE 


Better  to  Do  It  Than  Be  It:  Gay,  gor- 
geous Abby  Dalton  has  a  tip  for  young- 
sters breaking  into  show  business.  Learn 
to  type!  Since  she  has  clicked  in  TV's 
Hennesey,  she  has  been  answering  her 
fan  mail  in  longhand.  Says  Abby,  who 
will  soon  be  the  bride  of  a  popular 
Angeleno  (in  electrical  supplies) : 
'What  a  spot  I'm  in!  I  can't  afford  a 
secretary  and  I  daren't  neglect  my  fans. 
I  never  figured,  when  I  was  studying 
to  be  an  actress,  that  typing  would  be- 
come my  biggest  problem.  I  was  al- 
ways more  worried  about  getting 
typed!"  Abby  has  been  hitting  the  p.a. 
circuit,  plugging  the  Navy  nurses — she 
plays  one  in  the  series.  Recently,  a 
note  was  handed  to  her  backstage.  It 
was  from  two  pre-teen  boys,  Jerry  and 
Tom,  who  enclosed  a  picture  of  them- 
selves. "We  want  to  marry  you  ...  as 
soon  as  you  make  up  your  mind,  write 
us  which  one."  Sighed  Abby,  "At  least, 
I  won't  have  to  answer  this  one  for 
another  ten  years." 

Martha's  Vineyard:  Martha  Hyer, 
who  has  been  very  slow  to  accept  tele- 
vision offers — "because  they  have  been 
parts  that  do  not  compare  with  those 
being  offered  me  in  films" — gave  in 
when  her  friend  Carolyn  Jones  called 
to  tell  her  of  a  script  husband  Aaron 
Spelling  had  written  for  Zane  Grey 
Theater.  '"You'd  be  just  perfect  for  it," 
said  Carolyn,  and,  when  Martha  read 
it,  she  agreed.  But  Martha's  still  re- 
maining a  holdout  against  marriage 
and  lives  in  a  breathtaking  bachelor- 
girl  house  in  the  Hollywood  Hills,  with 
spectacular  views  of  art  on  the  inside 
and  of  the  city  on  the  outside.  A  small 
tastefully  landscaped  patio  surrounds 
the  house  and  pool.  One  afternoon, 
strolling  on  the  grounds,  visitors  Ken 


Scott  and  Natalie  Trundy — who  star 
with  Martha  in  "Desire  in  the  Dust" — 
spied  a  strange  little  plant  shooting  up 
amid  the  roses.  Neither  could  identify 
it.  They  called  Martha,  who  sniffed  the 
greenery  and  said,  "It  has  a  familiar 
odor."  A  few  weeks  passed  and  Martha 
discovered  why  the  odor  had  been 
familiar.  She  had  a  full-grown  spread- 
ing vine  with  nearly  twenty-five  toma- 
toes in  bloom.  How  it  got  there  remains 
the  secret  of  the  plant — but  Ken  and 
Natalie  are  still  talking  about  Martha's 
"pickled  tomatoes."  The  first  time  she 
ever  turned  her  hand  to  such  a  domes- 
tic chore,  too. 

Every  Man  Has  His  Price:  After  all 
these  years  of  favoring  Cadillacs,  Elvis 
Presley  has  switched  to  a  sleek  Rolls- 
Royce.  Not  only  that,  he  has  also  rented 
a  swank  Bel-Air  estate  for  a  year. 
"I'm  tired  of  hotel  living,"  he  points 
out,  "and,  now  that  I'll  be  spending 
most  of  my  time  in  Hollywood,  I  may 
as  well  get  settled  and  be  comfortable." 
The  house  he  lives  in  is  no  ordinary 
establishment.  Premier  Khrushchev 
slept  there  during  his  Los  Angeles  stay 
and  Aly  Khan  once  lived  there.  It  has 
gotten  around,  however,  that  Elyis 
would  not  mind  going  abroad  for  brief 
personal  appearances.  So,  with  this  in 
view,  a  British  promoter  phoned  Col. 
Parker,  mentor  of  the  singer,  and  said 
he  would  like  to  engage  Elvis  for  one 
night  on  an  important  London  TV  show. 
"How  much?"  queried  the  Colonel.  "I 
think  we  could  pay  you  $26,000  plus 
expenses,"  replied  the  promoter.  "That's 
fine  for  me,"  replied  Parker.  "Now  how 
much  will  you  pay  Elvis?" 

Break  Bread  and  Get  Roles:  When 
Mark  Goddard,  who  appeared  last  year 
in  Johnny  Ringo,  went  to  dinner  in  New 


York  with  Four- Star  producer  Dick 
Powell,  wife  June  Allyson  and  not- 
quite-teen  daughter  Pamela,  the  reso- 
lute young  actor  had  two  objectives  to 
gain:  (1)  To  get  out  of  the  new  Michael 
Shayne  series  for  which  he  had  been 
signed.  (2)  To  get  into  The  Detectives 
instead.  "It  made  horse  sense  to  me," 
explains  Mark.  "Working  with  Robert 
Taylor  and  the  others  in  the  series 
would  keep  me  at  top  form,  and  I  felt 
the  part  was  more  suited  to  my  style." 
On  his  evening  with  the  Powells,  Mark 
came  armed  with  a  corsage  for  young 
Pam  and,  being  a  gentleman,  snowed 
her  a  goodly  amount  of  attention — even 
though  she  is  a  child.  But  he  also  spent 
an  hour  pleading  his  cause  to  Dick.  A 
few  weeks  later,  on  returning  to  Holly- 
wood, he  found  he  had  been  released 
from  Shayne  and  put  into  The  Detec- 
tives. It  seems,  though,  that  he  hadn't 
"sold  himself."  Pam  was  so  enamored 
of  him  that  she  showed  his  photo  to 
her  friends.  They  promptly  flipped. 
When  daddy  Dick  saw  this,  he  came  to 
the  reasonable  conclusion  that  his 
daughter  had  scouted  just  the  right 
juvenile  for  the  part  that  complements 
Bob  Taylor's.  "You  see,"  comments 
Mark,  "never  underestimate  the  influ- 
ence of  a  woman  .  .  .  even  if  she  is 
a  child  .  .  .  but  especially  if  she's  the 
child  of  the  producer." 

Getting  Nancy's  Garter:  Not  well 
known  is  the  fact  that  Tommy  Sands 
and  Nancy  Sinatra  Jr.  almost  eloped. 
They  got  into  Tommy's  car  one  night 
and  headed  for  Nevada,  but,  talking  as 
they  drove,  both  reached  the  decision 
to  turn  back.  "We  realized  we  wanted 
our  families  at  this  great  event  in  our 
lives  and,  also,  Nancy  felt  the  crowning 
joy  of  the  ceremony  would  be  to  have 


?  , — 
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Also  present — Van  Johnson  family;  Carolyn  Jones,  Aaron  Spelling;  Eva  Marie  Saint,  Jeff  Hayden,  Hope  Lange,  Glenn  Ford. 


WEST  COAST. 


by  EUNICE  FIELD 


her  dad  give  her  away,"  said  Tommy 
afterwards.  When  the  big  day  did  take 
place  in  Las  Vegas,  Nancy  tossed  her 
blue  garter  into  the  air  and  Leo  Duro- 
cher  and  Joe  DiMaggio  both  grabbed 
for  it.  Leo  caught  it  and  commented 
with  glee,  "I  always  said  that  infielders 
were  better  than  outfielders  when  it 
came  to  a  showdown."  Though  the 
young  couple  have  an  apartment  which 
Nancy  has  been  busy  furnishing,  she 
continues  to  live  with  her  mother.  This 
is  Tommy's  wish.  He  doesn't  want  his 
bride  living  alone  while  he  is  doing 
his  service  stint  at  nearby  Long  Beach. 
After  his  discharge,  this  December, 
Tommy  is  booked  for  personal  appear- 
ances in  Japan  and  Honolulu.  On  a 
weekend  pass,  he  brought  the  news  to 
Nancy — who  clapped  her  hands  and 
said,  "This  is  it,  Tommy  .  .  .  we'll  turn 
that  trip  into  our  honeymoon." 

The  People,  Yes:  As  one  of  film- 
land's most  staunch  defenders  of  de- 
mocracy in  action,  Barry  Sullivan,  star- 
ring in  the  Tall  Man  series,  explains 
why  he  returned  to  Westerns.  "When  I 
was  on  tour  with  Bette  Davis  in  'The 
World  of  Carl  Sandburg,'  people  kept 
coming  backstage  and  asking  when  I 
was  going  to  do  another  Western.  I'd 
been  under  the  impression  that  this 
form  of  entertainment  had  had  it  for 
a  while.  But,  as  the  requests  began  to 
mount,  I  started  to  watch  the  tally. 
The  pro-sagebrushers  were  ahead  right 
off  and  kept  gaining  all  during  the 
tour.  When  even  confirmed  theater- 
goers joined  this  majority,  I  said,  'the 
ayes  have  it'  and  who  am  I  to  say  no 
to  the  will  of  the  people?" 

Desi's  Double  Trouble :  At  his  party 
kicking  off  the  new  series  Guestward 
Ho!,  starring    (Continued  on  page  62) 


Happy  is  the  bride,   lovely   Nancy  Sinatra  Jr. — and   the  groom,   singer  Tommy    T 
Sands — at  September  wedding  in  Las  Vegas.    Nancy  Sinatra  Sr.  wishes  them  well.     R 

For  What's  New  On  The  East  Coast.  See  Page  0 


-Potty  McCormock;  the  Roger  Smiths;  Kenny  Miller,  Connie  Stevens,  Doug  McClur 


,  Barbora  Luna 


WHAT'S  NEW  ON  THE 


Better  to  Do  II  Than  Be  II:  Gay,  gor- 
geous  Ahby  Dalton  has  a  tip  for  young- 
sters bi't-;ikini;  into  show  business.  Learn 
to  type!  Since  she  has  clicked  in  TV's 
llruncscy,  she  has  been  answering  her 
fan  mail  in  longhand.  Says  Abby,  who 
will  soon  be  the  bride  of  a  popular 
Angeleno  (in  electrical  supplies): 
"What  a  spot  I'm  in!  I  can't  afford  a 
tecretary  ami  I  daren't  neglect  my  fans. 
I  never  figured,  when  I  was  studying 
to  he  an  actress,  (hat  typing  would  be- 
come my  biggest  problem.  I  was  al- 
ways more  worried  about  getting 
typed!"  Abby  has  been  letting  the  p.a. 
circuit,  plugging  the  Navy  nurses — she 
plays  one  in  the  series.  Recently,  a 
null-  was  handed  lo  her  backstage.  It 
was  from  two  pre-teen  boys,  Jerry  and 
Tom,  who  enclosed  a  picture  of  them- 
selves "We  want  to  marry  you  ...  as 
scion  as  you  make  up  your  mind,  write 
ns  which  one."  Sighed  Abby,  "At  least, 
I  won't  have  to  answer  this  one  for 
anothel    ten  years." 

Martha's    Vineyard:    Martha   Hyer, 
wlio  has  been  very  slow  to  accept  tele- 

-  isi Iters     "because  lliey  have  been 

parts  that  do  not  compare   with   those 

bene;  oll'ered  111c  111  lilllls"  -gave  In 
when    llei    friend   CnioUn   Jones  called 

to  tell  her  of  a  script  husband  Aaron 
Spelling    had    written   for   Zone   Grey 


afternoon, 
itors  Ken 


Scott  and  Natalie  Trundy— who  star 
with  Martha  in  "Desire  in  the  Dust"— 
spied  a  strange  little  plant  shooting  up 
amid  the  roses.  Neither  could  identify 
it.  They  called  Martha,  who  sniffed  the 
greenery  and  said,  "It  has  a  familiar 
odor."  A  few  weeks  passed  and  Martha 
discovered  why  the  odor  had  been 
familiar.  She  had  a  full-grown  spread- 
ing vine  with  nearly  twenty-five  toma- 
toes in  bloom.  How  it  got  there  remains 
the  secret  of  the  plant — but  Ken  and 
Natalie  are  still  talking  about  Martha's 
"pickled  tomatoes."  The  first  time  she 
ever  turned  her  hand  to  such  a  domes- 
tic chore,  too. 

Every  Man  Has  His  Price:  After  all 
these  years  of  favoring  Cadillacs.  Elvis 
Presley  has  switched  to  a  sleek  Rolls- 
Royce.  Not  only  that,  he  has  also  rented 
a  swank  Bel-Aii-  estate  for  a  year. 
"I'm  tired  of  hotel  living,"  he  points 
out.  "and,  now  that  I'll  be  spending 
most  of  my  time  in  Hollywood  I  may 
as  well  get  settled  and  be  comfortable." 
The  house  he  lives  in  is  no  ordinary 
establishment.  Premier  Khrushchev 
slept  there  during  his  Los  Angeles  stay 
and  Aly  Khan  once  lived  there.  It  has 
gotten  around,  however,  that  Elvis 
would  not  mind  going  abroad  for  brief 
personal  appearances.  So,  with  this  in 
view,  a  British  promoter  phoned  Col. 

arkc.  mentor  of  the  singer,  and  said 
he  would  like  to  engage  Elvis  for  one 
iiighl  on  an  important  London  TV  show 

How  much?  '  queried  the  Colonel.  "I 
mink  we  could  pay  you  $26,000  plus 
expenses,  replied  the  promoter  "Thai'. 
fine  for  me."  replied  Parker.  "Now  how 
much  will  vou  pay  Elvis'" 
Break  Bread  and  Get  Roles:  When 


York  with  Four-Star  producer  Dick 
Powell,  wife  June  Allyson  and  not- 
quite-teen  daughter  Pamela,  the  reso- 
lute young  actor  had  two  objectives  to 
gain:  (1)  To  get  out  of  the  new  Michael 
Shayne  series  for  which  he  had  been 
signed.  (2)  To  get  into  The  Detectives 
instead.  "It  made  horse  sense  to  me," 
explains  Mark.  "Working  with  Robert 
Taylor  and  the  others  in  the  series 
would  keep  me  at  top  form,  and  I  felt 
the  part  was  more  suited  to  my  style." 
On  his  evening  with  the  Powells,  Mark 
came  aimed  with  a  corsage  for  young 
Pam  and,  being  a  gentleman,  showed 
her  a  goodly  amount  of  attention— even 
though  she  is  a  child.  But  he  also  spent 
an  hour  pleading  his  cause  to  Dick.  A 
few  weeks  later,  on  returning  to  Holly- 
wood, he  found  he  had  been  released 
from  Shayne  and  put  into  The  Detec- 
tives. It  seems,  though,  that  he  hadnt 
"sold  himself."  Pam  was  so  enamored 
of  him  that  she  showed  his  photo  to 
her  friends.  They  promptly  flipped- 
When  daddy  Dick  saw  this,  he  came  to 
the  reasonable  conclusion  that  lus 
daughter  had  scouted  just  the  rigm 
juvenile  for  the  part  that  complement 


Mark,  "never  underestimate 


the  influ 


ence  of  a  woman  .  .  .  even  if  she .B 
a  child  ...  but  especially  if  shes  tw 
child  of  the  producer."  ,. 

Getting  Nancy's  Garter:  Not  we" 
known  is  the  fact  that  Tommy  Sana* 
and  Nancy  Sinatra  Jr.  almost  elope  ( 


They  got  into  Tommy's 


night 


Mark  Goddavd,  who  appeared  last 
mJohnnj/Ringo,  went  to  dinner 


and  headed  for  Nevada,  but,  taljung 
they  drove,  both  reached  the  dec* on 
to  turn  back.  "We  realized  we  want 
our  families  at  this  great  event  in  o 
lives  and,  also,  Nancy  f elt  the  crWWffl 
joy  of  the  ceremony  would  be 
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Also  present— Von  Johnson  family;  Corolyn  Jones,  Aaron  Spelling;  Eva  Morie  Soint,  Jeff  Hayden,  Hope  Lange,  Glenn  Ford. 


WEST  COAST. 


by  EUNICE  FIELD 


her  dad  give  her  away,"  said  Tommy 
afterwards.  When  the  big  day  did  take 
place  in  Las  Vegas,  Nancy  tossed  her 
blue  gaiter  into  the  air  and  Leo  Duro- 
cher  and  Joe  DiMaggio  both  grabbed 
for  it.  Leo  caught  it  and  commented 
with  glee,  "I  always  said  that  infielders 
were  better  than  outfielders  when  it 
came  to  a  showdown."  Though  the 
young  couple  have  an  apartment  which 
Nancy  has  been  busy  furnishing,  she 
continues  to  live  with  her  mother.  This 
is  Tommy's  wish.  He  doesn't  want  his 
bride  living  alone  while  he  is  doing 
his  service  stint  at  nearby  Long  Beach. 
After  his  discharge,  this  December, 
Tommy  is  booked  for  personal  appear- 
ances in  Japan  and  Honolulu.  On  a 
weekend  pass,  he  brought  the  news  to 
Nancy — who  clapped  her  hands  and 
said,  "This  is  it,  Tommy  .  .  .  we'll  turn 
™.  trip  int0  our  honeymoon." 
The  People,  Yes:  As  one  of  film- 
lands most  staunch  defenders  of  de- 
mocracy in  action,  Barry  Sullivan,  star- 
ting in  the  Tall  Man  series,  explains 
why  he  returned  to  Westerns.  "When  I 
was  on  tour  with  Bette  Davis  in  'The 
World  of  Carl  Sandburg,'  people  kept 
coming  backstage  and  asking  when  I 
was  going  to  do  another  Western.  I'd 
°een  under  the  impression  that  this 
""to  of  entertainment  had  had  it  for 
i  while.  But,  as  the  requests  began  to 
!?°™t,  I  started  to  watch  the  tally. 
lf  Pio-sagebrushers  were  ahead  right 
™  and  kept  gaining  all  during  the 
taur.  When  even  confirmed  theater- 
s°«'s  joined  this  majority,  I  said,  'the 
Tlhave  W  and  wh°  am  I  '0  say  n0 
io  the  will  of  the  people?" 

uesis  Double  Trouble:  At  his  party 
"CRing  0ff  the  new  series  Guestward 
"0-  starring    (Continued  on  page  62) 


the  brid 
f  Septeml: 


>vely   Nancy   binatra  Jr. — and   the  groom, 
vedding  in  Las  Vegas.    Nancy  Sinatra  Sr. 
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For  What's  Mew  On  The  Kant  Coast,  See  Page  « 
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He's    a    sportsman    through    and    through — on    the    air, 
as   Sports    Director   for   WINS,    and    on   the   golf   course. 


As  a  boy  of  nine,  Les  Keiter  dreamed  of 
becoming  a  sportscaster .    Today,  he  has 
more  than  fulfilled  that  ambition  on  New 
York's  WINS  and  the  ABC-TV  network 


The   Keiters  number  seven — Les  and   wife  Lila    hold  twins  Cindy   and  Jodi, 
2'/2 ;    Rickey,    10,   is   in   middle;  twins    Barbara   and    Martin,    8,   are   at    right. 


A  little  more  than  a  year  ago,  just  after  he  broadcast 
the  Patterson-Johansson  fight,  sportscaster  Les 
Keiter  received  a  letter  from  a  man  who  had  been  the 
director  of  a  camp  Les  attended  when  he  was  a  child.  It 
said,  in  effect,  he  had  heard  Les  broadcast  the  fight  and 
all  he  could  think  of  then  was  the  time  a  little  boy  of 
nine  had  stood  by  a  campfire  and  told  of  his  dream  of 
someday  being  a  sportscaster  in  New  York  City.  .  .  .  The 
boy  was,  of  course,  Les  Keiter,  and  today,  of  course, 
everyone  who  has  ever  listened  to  a  sports  broadcast — 
and  even  some  who  haven't — know  that  the  dreams  of  a 
little  boy  have  more  than  come  true.  In  the  six  years  that 
Les  has  been  sports  director  for  WINS,  he  has  earned  a 
far-flung  reputation  for,  among  other  things — his  fabu- 
lous re-creations  of  the  San  Francisco  Giants  baseball 
games,    using   his   own    sound    effects;    his   five-minute 


Sports  Desk  show  heard  on  WINS  at  5:30  p.m.,  Monday 
through  Saturday;  and  his  broadcasting  of  the  new 
American  Football  League's  games  on  ABC -TV  every 
Sunday  afternoon.  ...  In  all  his  endeavors,  Les  has  had 
much  more  than  just  the  moral  support  of  his  wife  Lila, 
who,  according  to  Les,  "was  a  sports  fan  long  before  she 
met  me,  and  who  has  always  been  a  big  help  to  me  in  my 
work."  As  for  the  five  little  Keiters — well,  Rickey  is  an 
"all-around  athlete,"  Martin  is  already  very  interested  in 
all  types  of  sports,  and  Cindy  and  Jodi  are  not  quite  old 
enough  to  have  an  opinion.  Barbara  was  the  only  one 
who  ever  cast  a  dissenting  vote.  "She  always  used  to 
say,  'There's  too  much  talk  about  sports  around  here,"  " 
says  Les.  "But  we've  begun  to  win  her  over,  and  now 
she's  even  getting  interested."  With  a  dad  like  Les 
Keiter  around,  how  could  anyone  do  otherwise? 


40 


Years  of  Service 


1 1  ill 


As   KDKA's  roving  reporter,    Mike   Levine  finds  himself  in 
all    sorts   of    places.     Here,    he    interviews    prison    warden. 


KDKA  newsmen  Al  McDowell,   Frank  George,   Mike  Levine  interview  C.   D. 
Palmer,    Pittsburgh    Railways   president  (I.)  for   program   For   The  Record. 


With   KDKA  since  early    I930's,   Ed   Schaughency 
is   one   of   Pittsburgh's   most   popular   newscasters. 


In  tracing  the  history  of  KDKA  Radio, 
wake-up  wit  Rege  Cordic  likes  to 
say  jokingly,  "We've  been  reporting 
news  ever  since  we  were  the  first  to 
tell  the  world  that  Cox  won  the  Hard- 
ing-Cox election  in  1920.  Of  course, 
the  next  day,  there  was  a  shakeup  in 
our  newsroom."  Actually,  the  station 
correctly  reported  the  Harding  victory, 
and  that  broadcast  has  gone  into  the 
records  as  the  start  of  commercial 
broadcasting.  KDKA,  now  celebrating 
its  40th  anniversary,  thus  gained  recog- 
nition as  the  world's  pioneer  station. 
That  initial  broadcast  on  November  2, 
1920,  originated  in  a  tiny-makeshift 
shack  atop  a  Westinghouse  building  in 
East  Pittsburgh.  Culminating  years  of 
activity  by  Dr.  Frank  Conrad  and 
others  at  Westinghouse,  the  broadcast 
created  a  national  sensation,  acclaimed 
by  the  press  and  the  public  alike.  .  .  . 
Perhaps  because  it  was  born  covering 
news,  KDKA  Radio  holds  particularly 
near  and  dear  this  part  of  its  service  to 


Four  decades  ago.  KDKA 
aired  its  first  show  from 
a  makeshift  shack  in 
Pittsburgh.    This  year,  it 
celebrates  its  40th 
anniversary  of  service 


Flying  enthusiast  Paul  Long  handles 
assignments    via    his    own    plane. 


Wake-up  man  Rege  Cordic  and  Pat  Shemo  have  a  go  at  "old-time"  radio — they 
got  out  the  old  equipment  in   celebration  of  the  station's  40th  anniversary. 


its  huge  audience.  Directed  by  John 
Kulamer,  its  newscasters  are  among 
the  region's  best-known  radio  and  TV 
figures,  combining  a  penchant  for  up- 
to-the-minute,  on-the-scene  reporting 
with  their  own  special  personalities. 
There's  Ed  Schaughency,  whose  homey 
touches  help  make  his  daily  newscasts 
among  the  top-rated  radio  attractions. 
Ed's  been  associated  with  the  station 
since  the  early  '30s  and  for  many  years 
conducted  the  "Musical  Clock."  .  .  . 
Paul  Long  is  in-the-air — in  his  private 
plane — when  he's  off-the-air.  In  fact, 
newscaster  Long  flies  his  plane  to  do 
play-by-play  broadcasts  of  some  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Pirates'  away  games.  .  .  . 
Mike  Levine's  specialty  is  getting  the 
news  when  and  where  it  happens.  Pitts- 
burgh's fire  chief  not  long  ago  ex- 
claimed, "What  do  you  know?  I  finally 
beat  Mike  Levine  to  a  fire!"  He  may 
have  been  half-kidding — but  Mike  is 
called  "On-the-scene  Levine"  for  good 
reason.  .  .  .  Al  McDowell  mixes  a  sharp 


wit  and  a  keen  news  sense  in  his  week- 
day newscasts.  He  made  news  himself 
on  a  trip  to  Moscow  when  he  inter- 
viewed a  former  Pittsburgher  who  had 
renounced  her  citizenship  to  marry  a 
Russian  a  dozen  years  ago.  McDowell 
was  the  first  American  visitor  she  had 
agreed  to  see  in  all  that  time.  .  .  .  Frank 
George,  night  news  editor,  was  the  man 
behind  the  provocative  documentaries 
that  KDKA  produced  this  fall  on  the 
subject  of  pornography.  He  supervised 
the  project,  approaching  the  delicate 
subject  with  the  proper  mixture  of 
frankness  and  restraint.  .  .  .  Noted  for 
one  of  the  finest  voices  in  broadcasting, 
Jim  Westover  gathers  and  writes  news 
as  well.  TV  assignments,  narration  of 
industrial  films  and  participation  in 
musical  events — he  majored  in  music — 
crowd  the  Westover  calendar.  .  .  .  Tom 
Bender  divides  his  time  between  news 
and  sports.  He  interviews  more  than 
one-hundred -fifty  players  on  his  "warm- 
up"    and    "dugout"    broadcasts    during 


baseball  season  and  does  Penn  State 
football  each  fall.  .  .  .  BiU  Steinbach 
covered  the  Washington  scene  for  West- 
inghouse  Broadcasting  Company  before 
deciding  to  return  to  KDKA  Radio 
News  a  year  ago.  He  gets  special  kicks 
from  test-driving  the  new  cars  for  his 
weekly  automotive  news  feature  on 
Program  PM.  .  .  .  Dave  Parker  likes  to 
recall  the  episode,  last  summer,  when 
nine  chimps  escaped  from  the  local  zoo. 
Parker  was  holding  up  his  tape  recorder 
to  a  chimp  trapped  in  a  tree  when  the 
animal  lunged  at  him.  He  ran,  tripped 
and  fell  in  a  mud  puddle.  But  the  tape 
kept  going  and  KDKA  listeners  were 
treated  to  one  of  the  most  unusual  and 
most  humorous  recordings  ever  heard. 
Add  these  occasional  bits  of  "monkey 
business"  to  the  more  serious  report- 
ing, the  in-depth  probing  and  the  use 
of  voices-in-the-news,  and  you  have 
KDKA  News'  secret  of  success  as  it 
and  the  station  and  broadcasting  mark 
their  eventful  40th  anniversary. 


Information  Booth 


Notes  on  Nancy 

Could  you  write  something  about  the 
actress  Nancy  Gates? 

F.C.C.,  West  Hanover,  Mass. 

Although  most  of  her  TV  roles  (and 
she  has  had  well  over  200  of  them) 
might  be  called  the  "wholesome"  type, 
pretty  Nancy  Gates  doesn't  mind  a  bit. 
Says  she,  "It  isn't  necessary  to  play  the 
flashier  'bad'  girls  to  get  attention  or 
to  make  a  career  for  yourself."  Nancy 
has  been  doing  both  of  the  latter  since 
the  age  of  thirteen.  At  that  time,  the 
attractive  brunette  was  signed  to  a  con- 
tract in  her  native  Dallas  by  an  execu- 
tive of  radio  Station  WFAA,  located 
there.  She  starred  on  her  own  radio 
show  for  two  years,  attending  high 
school  at  the  same  time.  A  picture  of 
Nancy,  which  appeared  in  The  Dallas 
News,  was  spotted  by  an  RKO  talent 
scout  who  signed  her  to  a  contract  and 
took  her  to  Hollywood.  She  worked  in 
movies  for  four  years,  before  returning 
to  radio  for  a  while.  In  1946,  Nancy 
enrolled  at  the  University  of  Oklahoma 
— where,  says  she,  "I  majored  in  every- 
thing during  my  year-and-a-half." 
Eventually,  Nancy  returned  to  Holly- 
wood, where  she  has  since  appeared  in 
such  movies  as  "Some  Came  Running" 
and  TV  shows  like  77  Sunset  Strip  and 
Alfred  Hitchcock  Presents.  .  .  .  Nancy 
is  married  to  executive  William  Hayes 
and  they  have  two  sons — Jeff,  7,  and 
Chip,  4,  of  whom  Nancy  says,  "They 
never  watch  me  on  TV — unless  I'm 
being  chased  by  Indians." 


Nancy  Gates 


The  Winners! 

As  we  told  you  last  month,  lots  and 
lots  of  TV  Radio  Mirror  readers — 
both  young  and  old — turned  to  with 
their  entries  in  the  "Guess  the  Secrets 
of  the  Stars"  contest  which  was  fea- 
tured in  both  our  August  and  Septem- 
ber issues.  We're  delighted  to  tell  you 
that  nearly  10,000  entries  were  re- 
ceived. Winners  of  the  individual  ster- 
ling-silver charm  bracelets  have  al- 
ready been  announced.  Now,  here  are 
the  grand  prize  winners: 

Wollensak  Tape  Recorder — Miss  Molly 
Lawson,  357  Rosebank  Ave.,  Balti- 
more, Md. 

Mark  XXXVIII  Victor  Stereo  Record 
Player— Mr.  E.  J.  Pyne,  324  Grand 
Ave.,  Lead,  S.  D. 

Bulova  Spree  Transistor  Radios — Miss 
Nancy  Welsh,  388  Bent  Crescent,  Rich- 
mond Hill,  Ontario,  Canada. 

Miss  Dolores  Cidowsky,  Box  102, 
Rt.  2,  Southington,  Ohio. 

Miss  Grace  Fitzgerald,  112  E.  Maple, 
Vicksburg,  Michigan. 

For  the  information  of  our  readers,  the 

following  are  the  correct  missing  words 

in  the  puzzles: 

Fabian — shirt,  wrinkled 

Bobby  Darin — cheeseburgers 

Jimmy  Clanton — lefthanded 

Frankie  Avalon — fighting,  musses 

Stephen  Boyd — own,  purple 

Paul  Evans — impertinent 

Conway  Twitty — pilot,  Mississippi 

Edd  Byrnes — flowers,  girl 

Robert  Fuller — wanted,  drummer 

Paul  Anka — write,  symphony 

Troy  Donahue — noise,  shots 

Rick  Nelson — dramatic,  emotion 

Dave  Nelson — afraid,  heights 

Dion — philosophy 

Sal  Mineo — never,  comb 

Gardner  McKay — phobia,  eating 

Mark  Damon — astronomer 

Tim  Considine — homework,  wedding 

Dwayne  Hickman — parents,  greatest 

Will  Hutchins— stuttered 

Calling  All  Fans 

The  following  fan  clubs  invite  new 
members.  If  you  are  interested,  write 
to  address  given — not  to  TV  Radio 
Mirror. 

Brian  Hyland  Fan  Club,  Dale  Aqui- 
no, 6209  Paris  St.,  Citrus  Hts.,  Calif. 

Doug  McClure  Fan  Club,  Gwen  Love, 
1216  Melrose,  Garland,  Texas. 

Peter  Breck  Fan  Club,  Jacqueline 
Fields,  Brackport.  Pennsylvania. 


Diane  Brewster 

Data  on  Diane 

What  can  you  tell  me  about  the 
actress  Diane  Brewster? 

N.R.K.,  Plaster  City,  Calif. 

When  she  was  a  little  girl,  pretty 
Diane  Brewster  would  sit  enthralled  as 
her  grandfather,  a  famous  trial  lawyer, 
rehearsed  his  courtroom  speeches,  in- 
terspersing them  with  Shakespearean 
phrases.  "This  is  what  first  gave  me 
the  urge  to  become  an  actress,"  says 
Missouri-born  Diane.  And  become  an 
actress  she  has.  From  a  start  as  the 
emcee  of  a  teen-age  radio  program, 
Diane  went  on  to  jobs  doing  com- 
mercials, fashion  commentating,  and 
weather  shows.  Finally,  in  1954,  she 
went  to  Hollywood,  where  small  parts 
in  such  TV  shows  as  Highway  Patrol 
and  Mr.  District  Attorney  eventually 
led  to  a  running  part  in  Maverick  and, 
this  fall,  the  role  of  Willie — partner  in 
a  Java  air-freight  company — in  ABC- 
TV's  The  Islanders.  .  .  .  Diane  is  mar- 
ried to  oral  surgeon  Jabe  Z.  Walker, 
and  they  have  one  son,  Dean  Clark, 
born  last  March.  According  to  Diane, 
her  idea  of  a  perfect  evening  is  to  stay 
home  and  cook  dinner  for  her  hand- 
some husband. 


We'll  answer  questions  about  radio  and 
TV  in  this  column,  provided  they  are  of 
general  interest.  Write  to  Information 
booth,  TV  Radio  Mirror,  205  E.  42nd 
St.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y.  Attach  this 
box,  specifying  whether  it  concerns  ra- 
dio or  TV.  Sorry,  no  personal  answers. 


Your  host:  Merv  Griffin. 

Party  time:  NBC  Saturday  Prom, 

which  catches  the 

big-name  bands  and  brings 

'em  back — live — in 

a  feast  for  toe-tappers  .  .  . 


by  HERBERT  KAMM 

Earlier  this  year,  in  an  interview 
for  TV  Radio  Mirror,  Merv  Grif- 
fin was  asked:  "If  you  had  the 
choice  to  do  anything  you  liked  on 
television,  what  would  it  be?"  His  an- 
swer was  prompt  and  enthusiastic: 
"One  night  a  week,  I'd  like  to  lead  a 
fun  band — you  know,  a  band  like  Kay 
Kyser  had  some  years  ago.  There's  a 
real  need  for  such  a  band  on  tele- 
vision. ...  I  think  good  music  is  ready 
to  come  back.  People  are  up  to  their 
ears  in  sounds  and  small  combina- 
tions. Dancing  is  more  popular  than 
ever,  and  I  think  people  want  the  big 
sound  that  comes  from  a  big  band." 
Well,  unknown  to  Merv  at  the  time, 
NBC-TV's  program  planners  also 
thought  many  people  would  enjoy 
hearing  and  seeing  big  bands  on  TV. 
So  they  developed  a  series  built 
around  the  big  orchestras  of  today, 
and  put  it  on  the  air— NBC  Saturday 
Prom,  a  half-hour  fest  of  music,  dancr 
ing  and  fun  that  sets  feet  to  tapping 
along  the  cross-country  length  of  the 
network.  It's  the  first  network  pro- 
gram of  its  kind — all  live,  featuring 
top  recording  stars,  and  with  a  differ- 
ent name  band  (rather  than  recorded 


Continued 


Barn  dance?  No.  Merv  and  his  wife 
Julann  are  pictured  here,  off  TV 
— in  the  historic  old  millhouse  on 
grounds  of  their  New  Jersey  home. 
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it's  a.  clsrte  for 

(Continued) 

music)  providing  the  beat  for  dancing  couples 
in  the  largest  studio  of  New  York's  Rockefeller 
Center.  The  network  then  chose  Merv  as  host, 
because  his"  warm,  friendly  personality  has  en- 
deared him  to  audiences  and  his  background  as 
a  musician  and  band  vocalist  was  ideal  for  a 
show  of  this  type.  "When  I  talked  about  doing  a 
show  like  this,  back  last  winter,"  Merv  said,  the 
other  day,  at  his  twenty-acre  farm  in  Califon, 
New  Jersey,  "so  help  me,  I  didn't  have  the 
vaguest  idea  it  would  come  about.  You  say  to 
yourself,  'Gee,  wouldn't  it  be  great  if  it  hap- 
pened!'— but  you  don't  really  expect  it  to  hap- 
pen. When  NBC  told  me  what  they  had  in  mi  ad 
and  asked  me  to  be  the  host,  I  was  in  a  daze  for 
days." 

There  must  be  times  when  Merv  Griffin 
pinches  himself  as  he  stands  before  the  cameras 
singing  a  ballad  or  chatting  with  a  guest  star. 
He  couldn't  be  happier  or  more  fulfilled.  He  con- 
tinues to  serve  as  emcee  of  the  popular  NBC-TV 
daytime  show,  Play  Your  Hunch,  with  its  five 
sessions  a  week — which  means  he  has  as  much 
exposure,  and  as  hectic  a  pace,  as  any  per- 
former on  television.  But  some  of  the  pressure 
is  eased  by  the  fact  that  most  of  his  stints  on 
Play  Your  Hunch  are  taped,  and  the  time  he 
spends  on  Saturday  Prom,  which  requires  at 
least  two  rehearsals,  is  strictly  a  labor  of  love. 

The  thirty-five-year-old  Griffin  is  best  known 
to  TV  audiences — or   (Continued  on  page  79) 


The  NBC  Saturday  Prom,  is  seen  on  NBC-TV,  Sat.,  5:30  P.M. 
EST,  for  Beech  Nut  Life  Savers  Inc.,  other  sponsors.  Merv 
also  hosts  Play  Your  Hunch,  NBC-TV,  M-F,  10:30  A.M.  EST. 


Above,  Julann  touches  up  the  welcome  sign  as  Merv, 
baby  Tony  and  "Poochie"  watch  admiringly.  Below: 
Canning   and   labelling   their  first  year's   preserves. 


Proud  of  singing  discovery  Vince  Mauro — former  NBC 
page  now  recording  for  Decca — Merv  accompanies  on 
the  organ  (one  of  many  antiques  he's  collected  for  farm). 


Jusy  six  days  a  week  on  TV  (with  NBC  Saturday  Prom  and  Play  Your  Hunch),  Merv  savors  every  moment  he 
can  spend  at  his  country  home.  Above,  with  Julann  and  their  son  Tony.  Below,  left,  with  little  neighbors 
on  stone  bridge  over  a  brook  on  the  property.  Below,    right,  the  Griffins  with  housekeeper  Jean  Daniels. 
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Above,  Julann  touches  up  the  welcome  sign  as  Merv, 
baby  Tony  and  "Poochie"  watch  admiringly.  Below: 
Canning   and   labelling    their   first   year's   preserves. 
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music)  providing  the  beat  for  dancing  couples 
in  the  largest  studio  of  New  York's  Rockefeller 
Center.  The  network  then  chose  Merv  as  host, 
because  his  warm,  friendly  personality  has  en- 
deared him  to  audiences  and  his  background  as 
a  musician  and  band  vocalist  was  ideal  for  a 
show  of  this  type.  "When  I  talked  about  doing  a 
show  like  this,  back  last  winter,"  Merv  said,  the 
other  day,  at  his  twenty-acre  farm  in  Califon, 
New  Jersey,  "so  help  me,  I  didn't  have  the 
vaguest  idea  it  would  come  about.  You  say  to 
yourself,  'Gee,  wouldn't  it  be  great  if  it  hap- 
pened!'—but  you  don't  really  expect  it  to  hap- 
pen. When  NBC  told  me  what  they  had  in  mind 
and  asked  me  to  be  the  host,  I  was  in  a  daze  for 

There  must  be  times  when  Merv  Griffin 
pinches  himself  as  he  stands  before  the  cameras 
singing  a  ballad  or  chatting  with  a  guest  star. 
He  couldn't  be  happier  or  more  fulfilled.  He  con- 
tinues to  serve  as  emcee  of  the  popular  NBC-TV 
daytime  show,  Play  Your  Hunch,  with  its  five 
sessions  a  week — which  means  he  has  as  much 
exposure,  and  as  hectic  a  pace,  as  any  per- 
former on  television.  But  some  of  the  pressure 
is  eased  by  the  fact  that  most  of  his  stints  on 
Play  Your  Hunch  are  taped,  and  the  time  he 
spends  on  Saturday  Prom,  which  requires  at 
least  two  rehearsals,  is  strictly  a  labor  of  love. 

The  thirty-five-year-old  Griffin  is  best  known 
to  TV  audiences — or   (Continued  on  page  79) 

The  NBC  Saturday  Prom,  is  seen  on  NBC-TV,  Sat.,  5:30  P.M. 
EST,  for   Beecli   Nut    Life  Savers   Inc.,   other   sponsors.   Merv 

,,l,o  hosts  /'/»,    Y,„,r  II,,,:,!..   NBC-TV.  M-F.  10:30  A.M.  EST. 


Proud  of  singing  discovery  Vince  Mauro — former  NBC 
page  now  recording  for  Decca — Merv  accompanies  on 
the  organ  (one  of  many  antiques  he's  collected  for  farm). 


Busy  six  days  a  week  on  TV  (with  NBC  Saturday  Prom  and  Play  Your  Hunch),  Merv  savors  every  moment  he 
can  spend  at  his  country  home.  Above,  with  Julann  and  their  son  Tony.  Below,  left,  with  little  neighbors 
on  stone  bridge  over  a  brook  on  the  property.  Below,    right,  the  Griffins  with  housekeeper  Jean  Daniels. 


Because  love  and  marriage  are 

wonderful  "forever"  things 

in  Lennon  language! 


WHY 


Because  to  her  the  word  "wife 
holds  far  more  glamour  than 
the  word  "star"    .    . 


QUIT 
THE  QUARTET 


Was  there  ever  really  a  doubt  in  anyone's  mind?"  asks  Dianne  Lennon,  with  a  trace  of  astonishment  in 
her  blue  eyes.  In  telling  of  her  decision  to  quit  show  business,  the  eldest  of  the  sister  team  that  has 
become  so  dear  to  fans  throughout  the  country  points  out  that  "I  must  have  said  it  a  hundred  times 
...  as  soon  as  I  get  married,  I  plan  to  stop  performing  and  give  all  my  time  to  keeping  house  and  rais- 
ing a  family.  Why  should  anybody  be  surprised  now?"  As  for  stories  circulating  that  she  dislikes 
singing,  Dianne  has  a  few  words  of  clarification:  "I  never  said  I  wouldn't  sing  again.  I  have  said  that  I 
never  liked  singing  professionally  enough  to  make  a  lifetime  career  out  of  it.  But  I  couldn't  imagine 
never  singing  again!  Music  is  part  of  my  life.  I  wouldn't  be  a  Lennon  if  I  didn't  sing.  But  it  will  be 
restricted  to  my  home  or  for  special  benefits,  where  I  might  even  join  my  sisters  again  for  some 
good  cause."  .  .  .  Although  the  Lennons  and  Dick  Gass,  her  bridegroom,  took  part  in  discus- 
sions of  her  retirement  from  the  popular  quartet,  the  ultimate  word  was  spoken  by  a  "DeDe" 
whose  mind  had  been  made  up  a  long  time  before.  There  is  nothing  in  her  past  or  pres- 
ent attitudes  to  show  that  she  will  ever  regret  leaving  the  glamour  of  the  footlights. 
Neither  she  nor  her  sisters  have,  in  fact,  "gone  Hollywood"  to  the  slightest  de- 
gree. Their  ideas,  manner  of  living  and  behavior  (Continued  on  page  73) 

The  Lawrence  W elk  Show  is  seen  on  ABC-TV,  Saturday,  from  9  to  10  P.M.  EST 

sponsored  by  the  Dodge  Division  of  the  Chrysler  Corp.,  and  by  J.  B. 

Williams  Co.,  Inc.  Other  Lawrence  Welk  programs  are  heard 

over  the  ABC  Radio  network.  Check  local  newspapers 

for  day  and  time  in  your  own  area. 

by  KATHLEEN  POST 


Because,  to  Mrs.  Dick  Gass,  there' 

more  shining  light  at  home  than 

under   a    TV   spotlight! 
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Because  love  and  marriage  are 

wonderful  "forever"  things 

in  Lennon  language . 


WHY 


Because,  to  Mrs.  Dick  Gass,  there': 

more  shining  light  at  home  than 

under   a    TV   spotlight! 


Because  to  her  the  word  "wife 

holds  far  more  glamour  than 

the  word  "star"    .    .    . 


QUIT 
THE  QUARTET 


Was  there  ever  really  a  doubt  in  anyone's  mind?"  asks  Dianne  Lennon,  with  a  trace  of  astonishment  in 
her  blue  eyes.  In  telling  of  her  decision  to  quit  show  business,  the  eldest  of  the  sister  team  that  has 
become  so  dear  to  fans  throughout  the  country  points  out  that  "I  must  have  said  it  a  hundred  times 
...  as  soon  as  I  get  married,  I  plan  to  stop  performing  and  give  all  my  time  to  keeping  house  and  rais- 
ing a  family.  Why  should  anybody  be  surprised  now?"  As  for  stories  circulating  that  she  dislikes 
singing,  Dianne  has  a  few  words  of  clarification:  "I  never  said  I  wouldn't  sing  again.  I  have  said  that  I 
never  liked  singing  professionally  enough  to  make  a  lifetime  career  out  of  it.  But  I  couldn't  imagine 
never  singing  again!  Music  is  part  of  my  life.  I  wouldn't  be  a  Lennon  if  I  didn't  sing.  But  it  will  be 
restricted  to  my  home  or  for  special  benefits,  where  I  might  even  join  my  sisters  again  for  some 
good  cause."  .  .  .  Although  the  Lennons  and  Dick  Gass,  her  bridegroom,  took  part  in  discus- 
ions  of  her  retirement  from  the  popular  quartet,  the  ultimate  word  was  spoken  by  a  "DeDe" 
whose  mind  had  been  made  up  a  long  time  before.  There  is  nothing  in  her  past  or  pres- 
ent attitudes  to  show  that  she  will  ever  regret  leaving  the  glamour  of  the  footlights. 
Neither  she  nor  her  sisters  have,  in  fact,  "gone  Hollywood"  to  the  slightest  de- 
gree. Their  ideas,  manner  of  living  and  behavior  (Continued  on  page  73) 

The  Lawrence  Welk  Show  is  seen  on  ABC-TV,  Saturday,  from  9  to  10  P.M.  EST 
siinnsiirril   liv   tin-   Dodge   Division    of   the   Chrv»ler   Corp.     and    by  J     B 
-    ■'      "■■  r"     Inc.  Other  Lawrence  Welk  programs  are  he      ' 
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by  KATHLEEN  POST 
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"Crazy  Nose"  HOPE  joins  the 


Above,  surprise  finale  with  Air  Force  Chorale.  Below,  a 
typical  skit,  as  cadet  Bob  (about  to  lose  his  wings,  as 
well  as  his  buttons)  courts  further  demerits — along  with 
general's  daughter,   played  by  stellar  skylark   Kay  Starr. 


Hope  springs  eternal,  as  Bob's  outfitted  for  football 
by  wardrobe  man  Charles  Solomon  and  a  helpful 
cadet.  We  dig  the  "half"  bit  on  that  sweater.  But 
what   position    does    Bob   really    play?    Drawback? 


Air  Force 

Get  ready  for  some 
high-flying  fun  when 
Bob  invades  the 
Air  Force  Academy  for 
his  third  special  show 
of  the  1960-61  season 


Bob  is  raw  rookie,  Steve  "Flash" 
McQueen  is  football  captain — who 
shouldn't  want  him,  dead  or  alive, 
on  the  Academy's  famed  grid  squad. 


The  Bob  Hope  Buick  Show,  NBC-TV,  Wed., 
Nov.  16,  9  P.M.  EST,  is  sponsored  by 
Buick  Motor  Div.,  General  Motors  Corp. 


Hugging  personal  mascot — before  the  shooting  begins — can't  keep  Bob 
from  having  to  bail  out.  Does  he  actually  hit  the  silk?  Or  (as  someone 
once  snidely  suggested)  simply  open  his  nostrils  wider  and  float  down? 


It  isn't  surprising  to  find  Bob  Hope  in  the  wild  blue 
yonder.  He's  been  everywhere  else  on  this  green 
globe,  and  there's  a  special  spot  in  his  great  big  heart 
(located  due  southeast  of  the  world's  gaudiest  nose- 
scape)  for  the  men  and  women  in  Uncle  Sam's  service. 
For  the  third  in  this  season's  series  of  specials  called 
The  Bob  Hope  Buick  Show,  his  uniformed  audience 
consists  of  cadets  training  at  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Academy 
in  Colorado  Springs,  plus  personnel  from  Lowry  Air 
Force  Base  at  Denver.  Learning  to  fly  tomorrow's  planes 
is  serious  business,  and  never  have  the  Rocky  Mountains 
rung  with  so  much  laughter,  as  "Crazy  Nose"  Hope 
rises  to  unexpected  heights  as  a  football  hero  or  takes 
off  on  a  T-33  jet  ride  climaxed  by  the  most  cockeyed 
court-martial  in  military  history.  But  who  cares 
about  plot,  when  Hope  brings  along  such  super  guests 
as  Kay  Starr,  Steve  McQueen  and  his  wife  Neile 
Adams,  and  a  host  of  top  Hollywood  performers?  It's 
another  skyrocket  of  hilarious  entertainment 
for  Bob — and  no  cracks  about  "nose  cones."  please! 
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cadet.  We  dig  the  "half"  bit  on  that  sweater.  But 
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Hugging  personal  mascot— before  the  shooting  begins— can't  keep  Bob 
from  having  to  bail  out.  Does  he  actually  hit  the  silk?  Or  las  somec 
once  snidely  suggested)  simply  open  his  nostrils  wider  ond  float  dow 


IT  isn't  surprising  to  find  Bob  Hope  in  the  wild  blue 
yonder.  He's  been  everywhere  else  on  this  green 
globe,  and  there's  a  special  spot  in  his  great  big  heart 
(located  due  southeast  of  the  world's  gaudiest  nose- 
scape)  for  the  men  and  women  in  Uncle  Sam's  service. 
For  the  third  in  this  season's  series  of  specials  called 
The  Bob  Hope  Buick  Show,  his  uniformed  audience 
consists  of  cadets  training  at  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Academy 
in  Colorado  Springs,  plus  personnel  from  Lowry  Air 
Force  Base  at  Denver.  Learning  to  fly  tomorrow's  planes 
is  serious  business,  and  never  have  the  Rocky  Mountains 
rung  with  so  much  laughter,  as  "Crazy  Nose"  Hope 
rises  to  unexpected  heights  as  a  football  hero  or  takes 
off  on  a  T-33  jet  ride  climaxed  by  the  most  cockeyed 
court-martial  in  military  history.  But  who  cares 
about  plot,  when  Hope  brings  along  such  super  guests 
as  Kay  Starr,  Steve  McQueen  and  his  wife  Neile 
Adams,  and  a  host  of  top  Hollywood  performers?  It's 
another  skyrocket  of  hilarious  entertainment 
for  Bob) — and  no  cracks  about  "nose  cones,"  please! 


Lisa's  still  a  baby.    Her  son  is  also  younger  than  her  TV  children — but  Marilyn 
says  this  makes  the  Ewell  show  just  that  much  more  "educational"  for  a  parent! 
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Meet  Marilyn  Erskine,  charming  homemaker 
of  The  Tom  Eivell  Show,  and  charming 
homemaker  in  real  life — though  she's  been 
an  actress  ever  since  her  baby  days 

by  JACK  HOLLAND 

For  A  long  time — even  though  she  appeared  in 
many  a  top  TV  show  and  movie — Marilyn 
Erskine  held  out  against  doing  a  regular  series 
on  television.  After  all,  the  petite  blonde  actress 
reasoned,  why  tie  myself  down?  I  have  two 
children — Rick,  2,  and  Lisa,  ten  months.  How 
could  I  spend  any  time  with  them  and  do  a  series? 

But  along  came  a  brilliant  actor-comedian  named 
Tom  Ewell,  who  happened  to  be  a  particular 
favorite  of  Marilyn's.  Then  there  was  a  meeting 
with  Norman  Brokaw  of  the  William  Morris 
Agency.  And  things  began  to  happen. 

One  day,  Brokaw  called  Marilyn  into  the  office 
and  said,  "Now,  don't  say  no  until  you  listen  to 
what  I  have  to  say."  So  she  listened.  "In  my 
opinion,  this  Tom  Ewell  show"   (Marilyn's  ears 
began  to  perk  up)  "is  going  to  be  a  fine  show.  It  has 
top  writers — Madelyn  Pugh  and  Bob  Carroll, 
who  did  the  Lucy  programs,  as  you  know — and 
Tom  as  the  star.  I  think  you  should  consider  it." 

That  night,  still  confused   (but  weakening), 
Marilyn  talked  to  her  husband,  Charles  Curland. 
"I  admit  it  sounds  attractive,"  she  said.  "I've 
known  Tom  since  the  Broadway  days  when  we 
were  both  doing  George  Abbott  shows.  You 
know  how  fond  I  am  of  him  and  how  much  respect 
I  have  for  his  talent.  But — " 

"But  nothing!"  Charles  broke  in.  "This  sounds 
like  a  wonderful,  important  series.  You  need 
something  like  this.  Every  human  being  has  to  have 
his  own  place  in  the  sun.  And,  when  you  do  what 
makes  you  feel  good,  you're  better  for  everyone 
around  you.  Besides,  you've  spent  thirty-one 
years  in  this  business  of  acting,  so  why  not  take 
this  opportunity?" 

"But  the  children — I'll  be  away  so  much," 
Marilyn  protested. 

"They'll  be  all  right,"  Chuck  assured  her.  "You 
can  always  have  breakfast  with  them.  Thejr 
sleep  most  of  the  time  during  the  day,  anyway.  And 
you'll  be  home  in  time  to  be  with  them  in  the 
evening.  And  we  have  our  wonderful  housekeeper, 
so  why  worry?"  So — the  next  day,  Marilyn  told 
Brokaw  she  was  interested — and  everything  fell 

Continued      k. 


Now  her  TV  family  on  The  Tom  Ewell  Show  (I.  to 
r.):  Cindy  Robbins  as  Carol,  15;  Eileen  Chesis  as 
Cissy,  7;  the  star  himself  as  Tom  Potter;  Sherry 
Alberoni  as  Debbie,  I  I;  Marilyn  as  Frances  Potter 
— who's  obviously  a  prize-winning  wife  and  mother. 
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Rick,  2,  loves  pictures,  knows  that  mommy  Marilyn 
is  away  "acting"  when  not  with  him  and  daddy  Chuck. 


right  into  place.  Tom  Ewell  was  very  happy  to 
have  her  in  the  company,  shooting  began,  the  cast 
worked  together  as  though  they  were  a  real 
family  (important,  since  this  was  a  family 
show)  and  the  pilot  was  quickly  sold 
for  an  airing  on  CBS-TV. 

The  only  problem  was  when  Marilyn  had  to 
rise  at  five-thirty,  occasionally,  to  get  to  the  set  for 
an  early  call.  It  takes  her  about  half  an  hour 
to  get  awake,  and  she  presents  a  unique  picture 
in  the  early-morning  hours.  She'll  sit  up  in  bed 
and  just  stare  into  space.  After  the  wonderful 
housekeeper  brings  her  some  coffee,  Marilyn  stares 
at  it  some  more.  Finally,  a  hand  reaches  out 
and  Marilyn  sips  from  the  cup,  still  in  a  trance. 
As  Chuck  said  to  her  one  day,  "You  look  as  though 
you  were  mesmerized."  But,  eventually,  the 
coffee  is  downed  and  Marilyn  begins  making 
motions  of  getting  dressed. 

She  still  likes  her  series,  early  hours  or  no. 

Looking  at  Marilyn  today,  you  wonder  how 
anyone  so  young  could  have  spent  thirty-one  years 
acting.  Marilyn  is  thirty-four  now — but  she 
did  begin  her  career  when  she  was  all  of  three 
years  old.  In  her  childhood,  she  lived  in  Buffalo, 
New  York,  a  quiet  child  who  didn't  take  part  in 
any  group  play  with  other  children.  She  stayed  in 
her  room  with  her  dolls  and  played  in 
her  own  world  of  fantasy. 

Marilyn's  mother  and  father  didn't  want  to  force 
her  into  other  activities,  but — since  she  had  no 
brothers  or  sisters — they  worried  about  her  being 
so  withdrawn.  They  consulted  a  doctor,  who 
told  them  of  a  woman  who  was  producing  a  radio 
show  which  featured  children  from  two  to  eight 
years  old.  The  youngsters  spent  the  time  on  the 
air  playing  games  and  listening  to  stories.  Since 
Marilyn  liked  fantasy,  anyway,  the  doctor  felt  she 
might  as  well  play  on  radio. 

She  was  on  the  show  for  two  years.  Then  her 
mother  heard  about  some  movie  shorts  being 
filmed  in  New  York,  and  the  family  moved  to  the 
big  city — where  Marilyn  promptly  made  her  movie 
debut.  While  making  movies,  she  also  appeared 
regularly  on  the  beloved  network  radio  series, 
Let's  Pretend,  which  dramatized  fairytales.  And, 
when  she  was  eleven,  she  made  her  Broadway  debut 
in  "Excursion,"  which  starred  Shirley  Booth. 

But  what  about  Marilyn's  childhood  during  this 
time?  Was  she  lonely?  Was  she  deprived  of  a 
normal  life?  "Not  in  the  least!"  says  Marilyn. 
"Children  in  the  theater  in  New  York  usually  love 
their  work.  We  went  to  school  from  ten  to  two, 
and  a  child  had  to  have  an  85  average  to  keep  a 
work  permit,  so  there  was  no  fooling  around. 

"All  in  all,  I  had  a  wonderful  life,  a  happy  one. 
Oh,  I  didn't  ride  bicycles  or  go  roller  skating, 
but  I  didn't  miss  any  of  this.  I  had  a  lot  of  friends, 
and  we  used  to  have  a  lot  of  fun  doing  school 
plays."  But,  in  spite  of  her  own  happy  childhood, 
Marilyn  would  not  want  her  children  to  start  acting 
while  still  very  young.  (Continued  on  page  64) 

The  Tom  Ewell  Show  is  seen  over  CBS-TV,  Tuesdays,  9  P.M.  EST, 
sponsored  by  Quaker  Oats  and  The  Procter  &  Gamble  Company. 
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When  Marilyn  first  put  her  love  of  fantasy  to  work  on  radio,  she  wasn't  much  older  than  Rick  and  Lisa. 

Though  she  didn't  miss  child's-play  then,  she,  says  now:  "I'd  prefer  that  they  do  the  things  I  didn't  do." 


side  by  side 


at  Surf  Side 


Surf  Side  6  is  a  fine  number  in  Miami  or  on  TV. 
Tune  in  and  meet  Diane  McBain — who  was  just 
too  beautiful  to  "escape"  becoming  an  actress 


by  MARCIA  BORIE 


She's  on  her  way  to  top  stardom — but 
Diane  McBain  does  not  fit  the  usual 
pattern  of  young  actresses  looking  for  a 
break.  She  did  not  come  West  seeking  a 
career.  She  has  had  no  formal  dramatic 
training.  She  has  never  worn  out  a  pair 
of  shoes  pounding  pavements  to  make 
the  rounds,  never  grown  weary  knock- 
ing  on   doors   which   do   not   open   or 


waiting  by  the  phone  for  calls  that  do 
not  come.  "Success  fell  into  my  lap,"  she 
grins  modestly.  That's  not  quite  the  full 
story.  Despite  the  fact  that  Diane  never 
struggled  to  get  a  break,  there  are  many 
incidents  in  her  life,  many  moments  of 
personal  frustration,  which  came  before 
she  caught  the  golden  ring  on  the  carou- 
sel   called    success.    She    was    born    in 

Continued  k 


Dial  the  same  digits  to  greet  Troy  Donahue, 
who's  always  had  a  ivay  with  both  boats  and  gals- 
and  wanted  to  be  an  actor  with  all  his  heart 

by  ROBERT  PEER 


No  one  who  knows  Troy  Donahue  is 
surprised  that,  at  twenty-three,  he 
has  become  the  top  fan-mail  favorite  at 
Warner  Bros.  Some  of  the  reasons  are 
obvious:  His  muscular  six-foot-two 
frame,  his  clear  blue  eyes,  the  shock  of 
blond  hair  which  hangs  over  his  eyes, 
the  deep,  resonant  voice  which  melts  the 
hearts  of  women  from  16  to  60.  The  star 


of  the  new  hour-long  TV  series,  Surf  Side 
6,  also  has  a  bearing  and  self-assurance 
which  put  him  miles  ahead  of  the  typi- 
cal young  newcomer  who  doesn't  know 
how  to  dress  properly,  talk,  or  move  at 
ease  in  his  new  environment.  Troy — 
whose  real  name  is  Merle  Johnson  Jr. 
— comes  from  a  well-to-do  family.  His 
father  was  the  head  of  General  Motors' 
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waiting  by  the  phone  for  calls  that  do 
not  come.  "Success  fell  into  my  lap,"  she 
grins  modestly.  That's  not  quite  the  full 
story.  Despite  the  fact  that  Diane  never 
struggled  to  get  a  break,  there  are  many 
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personal  frustration,  which  came  before 
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by  ROBERT  PEER 


No  one  who  knows  Troy  Donahue  is 
surprised  that,  at  twenty-three,  he 
has  become  the  top  fan-mail  favorite  at 
Warner  Bros.  Some  of  the  reasons  are 
obvious:  His  muscular  six-foot-two 
frame,  his  clear  blue  eyes,  the  shock  of 
blond  hair  which  hangs  over  his  eyes, 
the  deep,  resonant  voice  which  melts  the 
hearts  of  women  from  16  to  60.  The  star 


of  the  new  hour-long  TV  series,  SurjSide 
6,  also  has  a  bearing  and  self-assurance 
which  put  him  miles  ahead  of  the  typi- 
cal young  newcomer  who  doesn't  know 
how  to  dress  properly,  talk,  or  move  at 
ease  in  his  new  environment.  Troy— 
whose  real  name  is  Merle  Johnson  Jr. 
— comes  from  a  well-to-do  family.  His 
father  was  the  head  of  General  Motors' 


side  by  side  at  Surf  Side 


(Continued) 


motion-picture  division,  his  mother  a  former 
stage  actress  who  retired  when  she  married 
Merle  Johnson.  Troy  and  his  younger  sister,  Eve, 
went  to  exclusive  schools  back  East,  were 
raised  by  a  governess,  divided  their  time  between 
a  fashionable  home  on  Long  Island  and  an 
equally  fashionable  apartment  on  New 
York's  East  Side. 

Troy  himself  is  the  first  to  admit  that  his 
family's  influence  gave  him  all  the  advantages 
a  young  man  could  ask.  Also,  a  few  disadvantages 
— such  as  his  first  day  in  school.  While  the 
others  showed  up  in  T-shirts  and  blue  jeans, 
denims  and  sports  shirts — to  Troy's  dismay,  his 
governess  dressed  him  in  an  expensive  gray 
flannel  suit,  imported  white  shirt,  tie, 
and  handmade  shoes. 

The  other  boys'  resentment  was  apparent 
during  the  first  recess.  They  beat  him  up 
mercilessly,  tore  his  clothes  to  shreds,  and 
called  him  all  sorts  of  (Continued  on  page  65) 


Troy  Donahue  is  tops  in   mail  from  fans,   appreciates 
their  cooperation — especially,  one  memorable  occasion! 


Diane  McBain  and  favorite  four-legged  friends — five- 
vear-old  Peke  "Ming"  and  his  two-pound  son  "Tiger." 


(Continued) 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  on  May  18,  1941.  At  the  age  of 
four,  she  moved  West  with  her  parents,  Cleo 
and  Walter  McBain.  They  settled  in  Glendale, 
a  suburb  of  Los  Angeles.  But  being  raised  in 
Hollywood's  backyard  had  no  effect  on  Diane's 
childhood.  She  had  an  average,  perfectly 
normal  upbringing. 

No  one  else  in  her  family  has  ever  been  in 
show  business.  Her  mother  is  a  housewife,  her 
father  a  salesman  for  a  firm  which  manufactures 
fishing  equipment.  Diane  couldn't  be  further 
removed  from  anything  smacking  of  a 
"professional"  background.  Yet,  when  she  was 
a  child,  strangers  stopped  the  family  on  the 
street  to  coo  over  her  blonde  curls  and  blue  eyes 
— and  tell  Mrs.  McBain  she  should  try  to  get 
her  daughter  in  the  movies. 

Because  she  was  a  rather  shy  child,  with 
no  seeming  inclination  toward  acting,  the 
McBains  graciously  accepted  the  praise  bestowed 
upon  Diane,  but  never  (Continued  on  page  72) 


Troy  and  Diane  are  Sandy  and  Daffy  in  SurfSide  6,  on  ABC-TV, 
Mon.,  from  8:30  to  9:30  P.M.  EST,  under  multiple  sponsorship. 


SurfSide  6  boasts  an  array  of  youthful  stars  dashing  enough  for  all  its  dramatic  adventures,  glamorous  enough  for  its 
glittering    Florida    setting.    From    left   to    right:   Troy    Donahue,    Lee    Patterson,    Diane    McBain    and   Van    Williams. 
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When  Diane  was  just  a  child,  folks  were  telling 
Mrs.  McBain  (left)  her  daughter  "oughta  be  in 
pictures."  But  Diane  was  shy,  preferred  living  in 
ner  dreamworld  at  home,  has  only  recently  found 
out  that  acting  is  the  best  "makebelieve"  of  all. 
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side  by  side  at  Surf  Side 


motion-picture  division,  his  mother  a  former 
staee  actress  who  retired  when  she  married 
Merle  Johnson.  Troy  and  his  younger  sister,  Eve, 
went  to  exclusive  schools  back  East,  were 
raised  by  a  governess,  divided  their  time  between 
a  fashionable  home  on  Long  Island  and  an 
equally  fashionable  apartment  on  New 
York's  East  Side.  , 

Troy  himself  is  the  first  to  admit  that  his 
family's  influence  gave  him  all  the  advantages 
a  young  man  could  ask.  Also,  a  few  disadvantages 
—such  as  his  first  day  in  school.  While  the 
others  showed  up  in  T-shirts  and  blue  jeans, 
denims  and  sports  shirts— to  Troy's  dismay,  his 
governess  dressed  him  in  an  expensive  gray 
flannel  suit,  imported  white  shirt,  tie, 
and  handmade  shoes. 

The  other  boys'  resentment  was  apparent 
during  the  first  recess.  They  beat  him  up 
mercilessly,  tore  his  clothes  to  shreds,  and 
called  him  all  sorts  of  (Continued  on  page  65) 


Troy   Donahue   is   tops   in    mail   from   fans,   appreck 
their  cooperation — especially,  one  memorable  occos 


SurfSide  6  boasts  an  array  of  youthful  stars  dashing  enough  for  all  its  dramatic  adventures   qlamorous  enc 
glittering    Florida    setting.    From    left  to   right:  Troy   Donahue,   Lee   Patterson,    Diane   McBain   and   Var 
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Diane   McBain   and   favorite  four-legged   friends — five- 
vear-old   Peke  "Ming"  and  his  two-pound  son   "Tiger." 


(Continued) 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  on  May  18,  1941.  At  the  age  of 
four,  she  moved  West  with  her  parents,  Cleo 
and  Walter  McBain.  They  settled  in  Glendale, 
a  suburb  of  Los  Angeles.  But  being  raised  in 
Hollywood's  backyard  had  no  effect  on  Diane's 
childhood.  She  had  an  average,  perfectly 
normal  upbringing. 

No  one  else  in  her  family  has  ever  been  in 
show  business.  Her  mother  is  a  housewife,  her 
father  a  salesman  for  a  firm  which  manufactures 
fishing  equipment.  Diane  couldn't  be  further 
removed  from  anything  smacking  of  a 
"professional"  background.  Yet,  when  she  was 
a  child,  strangers  stopped  the  family  on  the 
street  to  coo  over  her  blonde  curls  and  blue  eyes 
—and  tell  Mrs.  McBain  she  should  try  to  get 
her  daughter  in  the  movies. 

Because  she  was  a  rather  shy  child,  with 
no  seeming  inclination  toward  acting,  the 
McBains  graciously  accepted  the  praise  bestowed 
upon  Diane,  but  never  (Continued  on  page  72) 
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When  Diane  was  just  a  child,  folks  were  telling 
Mrs.  McBain  (left)  her  daughter  "oughta  be  in 
pictures."  But  Diane  was  shy,  preferred  living  in 
her  dreamworld  at  home,  has  only  recently  found 
out  that  acting  is  the  best  "makebelieve"  of  all. 
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The  Roaring  20's  gives  TV  just  what 
the  boys  have  been  saving  box-tops 
for:  Dorothy  Pr ovine — who  also  cuts 
a  fancy  figure  in  warmth  and  talent 

by  SAM  CAMPBELL 

One  kind  of  trouble  she's  not  likely  to  have 
.  .  .  and  that's  date  trouble!  This 
year's  "blonde  bombshell,"  Dorothy  Provine 
of  The  Roaring  20's,  has  hit  TV  audiences 
with  undeniable  impact.  Especially  the  gents 
in  the  crowd.  Dorothy's  the  first  to  admit 
her  male-pleasing  qualities.  "It's  always 
been  that  way,"  she  says,  "and  who  am  I  to 
fool  around  with  a  good  thing?" 

The  vivacious  Miss  Provine  is  a  historical 
TV  landmark.  She  is  the  first  wham-bang, 
acting-singing  "blonde  bombshell"  that  TV 
has  created.  To  be  sure,  there  have  been 
the  Betty  Huttons  and  Lucille  Balls,  but 
they  are  stars  who  came  to  TV  from  other 
media.  And  such  dynamic  personalities   as 
Dagmar  lay  little  claim  to  the  acting-singing 
side  of  things. 

So,  the  first  in  TV  (Continued  on  page  77) 

Dorothy  is  "Pinky"  in  The  Roaring  20's,  seen  on  ABC-TV, 
Sat.,  7:30  to  8:30  P.M.  EST,  under  multiple  sponsorship. 
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It's  another  dance-hall  type  role  for  Dorothy,  but  a  bit 
more  modern  this  time — moved  up  to  The  Roaring  20's, 
with  Donald  May  (left)  and  Rex  Reason  as  jaunty  journalists 
of  those  Prohibition  days.  Top  left:  Dynamic  Dorothy  relaxes 
at  home  in  a  swingin'  rocker,  suspended  from  the  ceiling. 
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RICK 


A  whole  new  life  opened  up  for  me, 
the  day  we  met.  That  means  not  only  a 
career — with  a  part  in  the  Nelson 
family's  TV  series — but  the  best  kind 
of  friend  a  guy  could  ever  have 

by  ZEKE  BUDNY 


Being  on  TV  with  Rick  is  a  lot  like  being  with  him  in 
private  life — easy  and  fun,  when  he's  with  people  he 
knows.  He's  got  the  guitar,  of  course,  in  this  scene 
from  the  series;   I'm  at  left  and   Skip   Young   at   right. 


Rick's  great  sense  of  humor  was  a  big  help  to  me  when 
I  first  played  a  pari  on  The  Adventures  Of  Oszie  And 
Harriet.  He  kept  me  laughing  so  much  of  the  time  that 
I  didn't  have  a  chance  to  remember  how  nervous  I  was. 


Two  days  out  of  my  twenty-three  years,  so  far, 
have  meant  the  most  to  my  life.  They  were:  The 
day  I  left  home,  when  I  was  sixteen  .  .  .  and 
the  day  I  met  Ricky  Nelson. 

Both  days  changed  my  way  of  living.  As  I  look 
back  on  them,  I  can  see  they  were  equally 
important — and  somehow  interconnected. 

But  perhaps  I  should  begin  at  the  beginning.  That 
would  be  back  in  my  hometown  of  New  York. 
When  I  was  younger,  my  family  was  pretty  well 
off,  and  my  father  played  polo.  This  was  my 
first  exposure  to  horses,  and  I  caught  the  "disease" 
right  away.  Horses  fascinated  me.  Whenever  I 
could,  I'd  hang  around  the  stables  on  Long  Island, 
where  I  lived. 

Long  Island  isn't  exactly  happy  hunting  ground 
for  a  Western-type  wrangler,  and  I  found  I  was 
frustrated  and  unhappy.  School  held  little  interest 
for  me.  The  after-school  activities  seemed  dull 
and  uninviting.  Hanging  around  a  street  corner 


The  Adventures  Of  Ozzie  And  Harriet  is  seen  over  ABC-TV,  Wed., 
at  8:30  P.M.  EST,  as  sponsored  by  Eastman  Kodak  and  Coca-Cola. 
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We  all  love  to  ride.  That's  what  first  brought  Rick 
and  me  together.  I've  taught  him  some  real  stunts — 
Rick  could  be  a  rodeo  star,  too,  it  he  had  the  time! 
Here,  he's  riding  "Tinker,"  his  famous  quarter-horse. 


Four  Nelsons,  as  seen  on  The  Adventures  Of  Ozzie 
And  Harriet:  Dave  (left)  and  Rick  with  their  parents 
— who  started  the  musical  tradition  Rick  has  carried 
on  so  nobly,  with  six  gold  records  representing  at 
least  a  million  sales  each.  His  latest  for  Imperial: 
"Yes  Sir,  That's  My  Baby,"  and   "I'm  Not  Afraid." 
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(Continued) 


with  a  bunch  of  guys  was  not  my  idea  of  sport. 
So  I  decided  to  leave  home.  It  wasn't  the 
easiest  decision  for  me  to  make,  and  my  parents 
were  less  than  enthusiastic  about  it.  But  they 
saw  that  I  was  unhappy  in  New  York,  so 
they  reluctantly  let  me  go. 

I  headed  West.  I  knew  exactly  what  I  wanted,  j 
and  that  was — to  be  around  horses.  The  place 
for  that,  I  figured,  was  Tucson,  Arizona.  So 
that's  where  I  went. 

Tucson  looked  great  to  me,  after  New  York. 
The  spaces  were  still  wide  and  open,  and  plenty 
of  the  Old  West  remained.  But  what  could 
I  do?  My  experience  with  horses  had  been 
limited  to  the  Long  Island  saddle  kind.  But  I 
figured  I  had  to  start  somewhere,  so  I  applied  for 
a  job  at  a  dude  ranch.  To  my  surprise,  I  was 
hired.  I  worked  there  for  a  year  and  a  half.  At 
the  end  of  that  time,  I  figured  I  was  ready  to  be 
a  full-fledged  cowboy. 

I  got  jobs  at  different  ranches  and  started  to 
pick  up  tricks  from  the  older  hands.  A  lot  of  the 
rodeo  performers  come  to  Tucson  in  the  winter, 
and  I  watched  them  work.  Pretty  soon,  I  was 
roping  calves  and  riding  broncs  in  competition. 

Then  I  got  my  first  taste  of  being  an  actor. 
A  lot  of  movie  companies  come  to  Tucson  for 
film  locations  on  Westerns,  and  cowboys 
pick  up  some  extra  cash  by  working  as  extras. 
I  got  lucky  with  one  picture  and  did  the 
doubling  in  stunts  for  Mark  Stevens.  Then  the 


FOR  THE  LINKLETTERS 


Thanksgiving  this  year  holds  a  lovely 
meaning  for  Art  and  Lois — twenty -five 
years  married,  and  the  youngest-minded 
grandparents  you'll  meet  in  any  decade ! 


Of  all  blessings,  Lois  and  Art — above,  with  their  two  sons — are 
most  grateful  for  their  five  children  and  four  grandchildren  (so  far). 
Facing  page:  Robert  (far  left)  holds  Michael,  Jack  holds  Dennis; 
next  to  Jack  is  his  wife  Bobbie,  mother  of  both  babies.  Two  Link- 
letter  daughters  are  Sharon  (right)  and  Diane  (seated).  Third  daugh- 
ter, Dawn,  is  away  with  her  Air  Force  husband — and  has  twin  boys! 


Grandfather  of  the  Year  with   the  first 
of  his  four:  Art  Linkletter  and   Michael. 


by   DORA  ALBERT 

The  tall,  blond,  blue-eyed  man, 
looking  extremely  handsome  in  a 
tux  despite  the  paleness  of  his  face, 
stood  in  the  vestibule  of  the  Grace 
Lutheran  Church  in  San  Diego.  He 
was  amazed  to  find  that  he  was 
frghtened  at  the  thought  that  the 
moment  he  had  been  awaiting  so 
eagerly  was  now  at  hand.  If  only 
there  were  more  time,  his  panicky 
brain  telegraphed  to  his  nerves.  But 
there  is  no  more  time  .  .  .  no  more 
time  .  .  .  no  more  time. 

Art  Linkletter  knew  he  was  mar- 
rying the  most  wonderful,  charming, 
and  prettiest  girl  he  had  ever  met. 
"Just  the  same,"  he  says,  laughing 
about  it  today,  "I  suffered  what 
might  be  referred  to  as  the  bache- 
lor's death-rattle — when  he  sudden- 
ly realizes  that  his  days  of  freedom 
are  over,  and  wishes  he  could  post- 
pone the  whole  thing. 

"There  was  no  escaping  now.  No 
alternative.  The  wheels  were  grind- 
ing. The  church  was  jammed.  But, 
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Still  at  home:  Young  Diane  (between  Art  and  Lois)  and 
Sharon  (just  behind  them).  Visiting:  Bobbie  Linkletter  and 
her  firstborn,  Michael — "the  drooling  image  of  Art,"  says 
Lois.  Below:  Jack,  Art  and  Robert,  with  Jack's  and  Bobbie's 
latest,  Dennis — born  just  before  Dawn's  twins  this  summer. 


Art  Linkletter's  House  Party  is  seen  on  CBS-TV,  M-F,  2-30  PM  — 
heard  on  CHS  Radio,  M-F,  10:05  A.M.  (WCBS  Radio,  11:05  A.M.)  — 
under  multiple  sponsorship.  He  hosts  People  Are  Funny,  on  NBC-TV, 
Sun.,  6:30  P.M.,  sponsored  by  Squibb  Laboratories.    All  times  EST. 


FOR  THE  UNKLETTERS 


(Continued) 


No  "chores"  for  Art,  but  he  and  Diane  don't  object 
to  baby-sitting,  in  a  unique  Linkletter  sort  of  way. 
Kids  are  his  special  delight  and  he  even  adopts  'em 
in  other  lands.  Right:  Dancing  for  joy — even  Mike! 
Only  baby  Dennis  is  too  small  to  get  into  the  act. 


the  moment  I  got  inside  the  church,  the  ham 
in  me  took  over.  I  ceased  to  concentrate  on  my 
panic;  instead,  I  concentrated  on  how  to  repeat 
the  marriage  vows  with  proper  diction  and 
projection  of  voice.  I  was  a  young  announcer 
and  I  had  my  pride." 

After  they  got  outside  the  church,  Lois  put 
her  arm  through  Art's.  But  he  must  have  been 
in  a  daze,  for  he  let  his  arm  dangle  like  a  loose 
rope,  almost  as  though  he  didn't  realize  that, 
from  now  on,  his  bride  would  share  not  only 
his  arms  and  his  love,  but  his  entire  life. 

Lois  and  Art  Linkletter  were  married  on 
November  27,  1935.  Each  year  they  have  cele- 
brated their  wedding  anniversary  on  Thanks- 
giving Day,  even  when  it  doesn't  fall  on  No- 
vember 27.  On  their  twentieth  anniversary, 
they  invited  to  their  home  twenty  couples  they 
knew,  all  of  whom  had  been  married  twenty 
years  or  longer.  This  year,  to  celebrate  their 
twenty-fifth  anniversary,  they  will  invite 
twenty-five  couples,  all  of  whom  are  celebrat- 
ing twenty-five  or  more  years  of  marriage. 

"Won't  it  be  hard  to  find  that  many  couples 
who've  been  married  that  long?"  I  asked  Art, 
as  we  lunched  together  (Continued  on  page  60) 
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Clu  (with    150-year-old  clock)  has  a  "feel"  for  America's 
history — his  ancestors  helped  make  it,  both  East  and  West. 


Neighbor  kids  are  more  fascinated  by  his  kinship  to  the 
legendary  Will  Rogers  than  his  college  degrees  in  drama. 


by  BILL  KELSAY 

It  takes  either  a  very  boastful  man  or  a 
very  sincere  one  to  say,  "I  intend  to  be 
the  number-one  television  personality 
in  America!"  Clu  Gulager  is  obviously  a 
very  sincere  man  and — for  one  who 
was  lifting  85-pound  chunks  of  cement  onto 
an  Oklahoma  Highway  Department  truck, 
not  so  long  ago — has  already  taken  a 
rather  impressive  stride  toward  that  goal. 
Today,  Clu  is  co-starring  as  Billy  the 
Kid  in  his  first  television  series,  NBC's  Tail 
Man,  with  Barry  Sullivan. 

Not  that  Clu  is  a  neophyte,  when  it  comes 
to  acting.  He's  been  seen  in  practically 
every  major  television  series  from  Omnibus 
and  Playhouse  90  to  Alfred  Hitchcock 
Presents  and  Have  Gun,  Will  Travel,  in 
both  New  York  and  Hollywood.  He 
studied  and  taught  drama  at  Baylor 
University  in  Waco,  (Continued  on  page  67) 

Tall  Man  is  seen  on  NBC-TV,  Saturday,  8:30  P.M.  EST, 
sponsored  alternately  by  the  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co. 
(for  Winston  Cigarettes)  and  Beech  Nut  Life  Savers  Inc. 
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The  first  syllable  of  his   last   name  rhymes  with  "mule"  -  and  that's 
how  determined  Clu  is  to  be  tops  on  TV  as  Billy  the  Kid  in  Tall  Man 


Subjects  like  Julie  London  make  it  easy  to  understand  why  Dean 
enjoys  interviewing  for  Here's  Hollywood.  But  there's  a  deeper 
purpose  in  wanting  to  reveal  the  truth  about  entertainers — as 
discussed  with  Peer  Oppenheimer  (below),  co-creator  of  the  show. 


Dean  Miller  gets  his  wish,  in  role 
of  main  "greeter"  on  the  new 
Here's  Hollywood.  He's  always  said, 
"I'd  rather  interview  than  act" 


Actually  a  bachelor,  the  long-time  "son-in-law"  of 
December   Bride    loves    his    new   non-acting    stint. 


Fun — also,   painstaking   detail — as   host   Dean   and 
movie-star  guest  Rossano  Brazzi  get  down  to  cases. 


Dean  lives  in  California  apartment  with  pool,  owns  property  back  in  his  home  state  of  Ohi 


by  PERRY  OWEN 


The  late,  Tyrone  Power  shook  hands  with  the 
handsome  six-footer  before  a  star-spangled 
crowd  at  the  Beverly  Hills  Hotel.  "And  now  I 
give  you  Photoplay's  choice  as  its  'Star  of  To- 
morrow,' "  Tyrone  announced,  "Dean  Miller!" 

Dean's  lively  eyes  danced  even  more  than  usual, 
as  he  acknowledged  the  applause  of  the  audience 
when  he  accepted  the  award.  After  the  ceremony, 
he  was  congratulated  by  Peter  Lawford,  Craig 
Hill  and  some  other  friends,  and  then  the  group  of 


them  took  off  for  an  evening  on  the  town.  About 
two  hours  later,  Dean  suddenly  looked  startled 
and  began  peering  around.  He  searched  under  the 
table  at  which  they  were  seated,  under  his  chair 
and  his  friends'  chairs.  "What  are  you  doing, 
Dean?"  one  of  them  finally  asked. 

"Anyone  seen  my  award?"  Dean  came  back. 

"Don't  you  have  it?" 

"No.   Who's  hiding  it  from  me?" 

"As  it  turned  out,"    (Continued   on  page   69) 


Here's  Hollywood,  created  by  Jess  Oppenlieimer  and  Peer  Oppenheimer,  is  seen  on  NBC-TV,  Monday  through  Friday,  at  4:30  P.M.  EST. 
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Daytime  viewing  takes  a  bold  step  forward  with  modern 

science,  as  TV  cameras  catch  "group  therapy"  at  work 


by  FRANCES  KISH 


There  was  a  time — not  too  long  ago — 
when,  for  many  people,  psychoanaly- 
sis and  psychiatry  were  just  a  couple 
of  long,  hard-to-pronounce  words  with 
rather  vague  meanings.  But,  now  that 
they  have  grown  familiar,  a  TV  pro- 
gram has  come  along  which  portrays 
some  of  the  meanings  and  methods.  A 
new  adventure  in  daytime  programing 
— a  daring  and  unique  experiment  for 
afternoon  viewing  on  the  ABC  tele- 


vision network.  Road  To  Reality  differs 
from  other  daytime  dramatic  shows  in 
many  ways,  aside  from  its  subject  mat- 
ter. In  the  starkness  of  its  setting: 
Seven  actors — cast  in  the  roles  of  an 
analyst  and  six  real-life  patients  volun- 
tarily undergoing  group  psychotherapy 
— sit  around  in  a  circle.  There  are  no 
changes  of  scenery,  no  special  props,  no 
other  characters.  Only  these  few,  ex- 
pressing their  (Continued  on  page  76) 


Road  To  Reality  is  seen  over  ABC-TV,  Monday  through  Friday,  at  2 :30  P.M.  EST,  under  multiple  sponsorship. 
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Daytime  viewing  takes  a  bold  step  forward  with  modern 

science,  as  TV  cameras  catch  "group  therapy"  at  work 

by  FRANCES  KISH 


There  was  a  time — not  too  long  ago — 
■  when,  for  many  people,  psychoanaly- 
sis and  psychiatry  were  just  a  couple 
of  long,  hard-to-pronounce  words  with 
rather  vague  meanings.  But,  now  that 
they  have  grown  familiar,  a  TV  pro- 
gram has  come  along  which  portrays 
some  of  the  meanings  and  methods.  A 
new  adventure  in  daytime  programing 
—a  daring  and  unique  experiment  for 
atternoon  viewing  on  the  ABC  tele- 


vision network.  Road  To  Reality  differs 
from  other  daytime  dramatic  shows  in 
many  ways,  aside  from  its  subject  mat- 
ter. In  the  starkness  of  its  setting: 
Seven  actors— cast  in  the  roles  of  an 
analyst  and  six  real-life  patients  volun- 
tarily undergoing  group  psychotherapy 
—sit  around  in  a  circle.  There  are  no 
changes  of  scenery,  no  special  props,  no 
other  characters.  Only  these  few,  ex- 
pressmg  their  (Continued  on  page  76) 
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TV  bachelor:  Above,  Dr.  Ted  Powell  (Peter  Brandon) 
cheers  o  hospital  patient — Young  Doctor  M alone' s 
wife  Tracey  (Augusta  Dabney).  Right,  he  chats  with 
a    colleague — Dr.    Eileen   Seaton    (Emily    McLaughlin). 


by  MARY  TEMPLE 


In  the  NBC-TV  daytime  dramatic  serial,  Young 
Dpctor  Malone,  Peter  Brandon  is  Dr.  Ted 
Powell — a  romantic  young  bachelor,  attrac- 
tive to  the  girls  and  attracted  by  them,  but 
never  quite  managing  to  fall  completely  in  love. 

In  Peter's  own  life,  he  gave  up  the  role  of 
romantic  bachelor  almost  ten  years  ago — and 
found  it  very  easy  to  do,  after  meeting  a  girl 
named  Jane  Clark.  Mutual  friends  introduced 
them  in  the  lobby  of  the  Booth  Theater  in  New 
York,  between  the  acts  of  "Richard  III."  He 
didn't  fall  in  love  that  first  evening.  In  fact,  he 
forgot  her  completely!  Meeting  again  sometime 
later,  she  said  "Hi,"  he  said  "Hi" — and  added, 
"But  who  are  you?" 

"This  got  Jane's  dander  up,"  he  says  now.  "I 
really  didn't  remember  her,  but  she  thought  I 
was  trying  to  play  the  bored  young  man.  The 
whole  thing  perked  up  my  interest  in  her — and 
you  see  what  happened!"  What  happened  was 
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But  only  on  TV!  In  private  life, 

Peter  Brandon — the  gaily  romantic  Ted 

Powell  of  Young  Doctor  Malone — is 

a  thoroughly,  happily  domesticated  man 
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Homeloving  actor:  Peter  Brandon  with  his  wife,  Jane,  and  their  children — William  Clark 
("Clarkie"),  not  yet  2,  and  Mary  Hopkins  ("Mary  Hop"),  just  past  4.  It  was  a  long  lane, 
with  many  a  turning,  that  brought  young  Peter  from  Berlin  to  school  in  America,  a  stint  with 
the  Army,  a  successful  career  on  stage  and  TV — and  almost  a  decade  of  happy  marriage. 

Continued   k 


For  a  turtle,  "Travis"  can  wander  amazingly  far  afield — but  the  Brandons  won't  ever  let  him  wind  up  in  the  soup! 


that,  after  a  spell  of  dating  and  courting,  they  got 
married  and  went  off  on  a  four-day  honeymoon  in 
ai  car  borrowed  from  Peter's  brother.  They  drove 
to  Gettysburg,  Pennsylvania — where  Peter's  in- 
terest in  the  Civil  War  was  fed  by  the  study  of 
battlefields  and  the  retracing  of  history,  to  the 
point  where  Jane  began  to  think  he  was  more  in- 
terested in  heroes  than  in  his  bride. 

But  Jane  herself  was  somewhat  taken  up  into 
the  past,  too.  Her  passion  for  Early  American  fur- 
niture made  her  go  poking  about  in  shops,  and 
their  first  "married"  purchase  was  a  fine  old  blan- 
ket chest.  The  back  seat  of  the  car  had  to  be  taken 


out  to  accommodate  it,  and  they  carted  it  back  to 
New  York,  looking  like  a  pair  of  gypsies:  It  now 
stands  in  their  present  apartment,  "which  is  made 
up  of  six  long,  narrow  rooms  and  too  many  win- 
dows— fifteen  of  them,  all  of  which  I  have  to  keep 
washed  as  part  of  my  home  chores,"  says  Peter. 

Today,  the  family  consists  of  Peter  and  Jane, 
two  children,  and  "Travis,"  the  turtle.  Mary  Hop- 
kins Brandon,  known  as  "Mary  Hop,"  was  born 
July  20, 1956,  is  a  blonde  with  saucer  blue  eyes  that 
melt  the  heart  of  everyone  she  meets,  and  can  best 
be  described  as  a  born  flirt.  William  Clark  Bran- 
don, called  "Clarkie,"  was  (Continued  on  page  70) 
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Jane's  glad  chess 

on  Civil  War  history 

to  spend  their  honeymoon  at  Gettysburg!    Mostly,  they 

share  the  same  interests — and  a  grand  sense  of  humor. 


Hi-fi  delights  the  keen  ear  which  helped  Peter  learn  to 
speak  English  so  perfectly.  And  engines  fascinate  him — he 
started  on  farm  machinery,  put  his  knowledge  to  good  use 
driving  a  truck  on  his  first  professional  theatrical  tour. 


Peter  Brandon  is  Ted  Powell  in  Young  Doctor  Malone,  produced 
by  Carol  Irwin  for  NBC-TV,  seen  M-F,  from  3  to  3:30  P.M.  EST. 
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Adventure  was  his  lot,  since  long  before  Wanted— Dead  Or  Alive. 

But  it  looked  like  there  would  be  no  career,  no  happy  marriage  .  .  . 


Man,  it  was  this  close!"  Steve  McQueen  held 
his  expressive  hands  less  than  twelve  inches 
apart  to  signify  how  near  Death  had  come  to 
claiming  him.  The  incident  seemed  almost  amus- 
ing to  him  now,  but  it  had  raised  his  hair  on  end 
when  it  had  happened.  "Couple  of  years  ago,  I 
was  on  a  big  skin-diving  kick.  Some  of  the  guys 
I  hung  around  with  were  pretty  good  under  the 
water.  Well,  one  day,  one  of  them  hips  me  on 
takin'  off  for  Florida  for  some  real  diving.  So  we 
pack  our  gear-  and  take  off  by  motorcycle  for  the 
Florida  coast.  Then  .  .  .  the  action  begins." 

Steve  shakes  his  head,  remembering.  He  paces 
the  floor  in  short  circles — all  his  moves  are  short, 
terse,  quick.  "This  guy,  his  name  was  Red,  see. 
And  he  was  almost  as  buggy  on  diving  as  me. 
Soon  as  we  hit  Florida,  he  wants  to  hit  the  sea. 
Me,  I  just  want  to  sack  out.  So  .  .  .  I  stall  off  till 
the  next  morning  when  I'm  fresh.  I  figured  we'd 
have  a  whole  day  in  front  of  us  that  way." 

Steve  scratches  nervously  at  the  back  of  his  well- 
muscled  neck.  A  short  smile  crosses  his  face.  "Yeah, 
man,  it  all  looked  like  a  gravy  day  for  us.  But  we 
found  out  different.  Real  quick."  Skin-diving  can 
be  treacherous.  A  shark.  A  sudden  cramp.  Or  equip- 
ment trouble.  Yet  he  says,  "Like  who  figures  for 
big  trouble  when  you're  doin'  something  you  dig?" 

Trouble — as  it  usually  does — struck  at  just  the 
time  it  wasn't  figured  to.  Steve's'  buddy,  diving 
well  below  the  surface  of  the  sea,  suddenly  began 
to  develop  trouble  with  his  aqua  lung. 

Steve,  who  had  surfaced,  waited  for  his  pal. 
The  seconds  seemed  like  hours.  Still  his  pal  did 
not  come  up.  Steve  began  to  worry.  Sensing  that 
his  buddy  was  in  a  fix,  Steve  hurriedly  put  his 
lung  on,  and  dived  into  the  deep  sea.  Keeping  a 
sharp  eye  peeled,  Steve  quickly  spotted  Red  and 
kicked  his  way  toward    (Continued  on  page  57) 


The 

Day 
Steve 
McQueen 

Almost 
Died 


by  CHARLES  Ml  RON 


Panted— Dead  Or  A  live  is  seen  on  CBS-TV,  Wed.,  8:30  P.M.  EST,  sponsored  by  Brown  &  Williamson  Tobacco  Corp.  and  Kimberly-Clark  Corp. 
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Vivacious  Dorothy  Collins, 

who  appears  on  CBS-TV's 

Candid  Camera,  advises, 

Don't  stay  in  a  beauty  rut" 

by  JUNE  CLARK 


No  longer  the  shy  lass  of 

Hit  Parade  days,  Dorothy  emerges 

a  young  sophisticate  with 

a  marvelous  flair  for  perfume. 


SLEEK  and  LOVELY 


Imagine  having  to  look  the  same  for  seven  years!  That 
was  Dorothy  Collins'  fate  while  on  the  Hit  Parade. 
No  wonder  she  longed  for  a  radical  change.  She  im- 
mediately shed  the  reserved  American  girl  look.  Her 
first  step  was  to  change  from  the  familiar  high  white 
collar  to  a  more  daring  decolletage.  Then  she  had  her 
page  boy  hair-do  snipped  short.  Now  she  wears  her 
blonde  hair  softly  curled  with  a  fringe  of  bangs,  a  versa- 
tile coif  that  converts  easily  to  a  sleek  or  casual  look. 
Dorothy  often  sets  her  own  hair,  is  very  adept  at  it.  She 
has  this  advice:  If  you  object  to  sleeping  with  uncom- 
fortable pin  curls,  set  your  hair  in  the  morning.  Leave 
the  pin  curls  in  for  one  hour,  comb,  then  apply  hair 
spray.  Your  tresses  will  respond  in  a  beautiful  fashion 
and  stay  that  way  all  day.  Dorothy  then  had  to  reshape 


her  lips — especially  the  upper  one — which  was  rather  thin. 
With  a  brush,  she  outlines  needed  fullness,  then  fills  in. 
Although  she  smiles  most  generously,  the  corners  of 
her  mouth  droop  slightly  and,  to  correct  this,  she  extends 
her  lipstick  upward  for  a  sexy  nourish.  An  artist  with 
eye  make-up,  Dorothy  now  applies  more  color  than  in 
her  Hit  Parade  days.  In  ordinary  daytime  make-up,  she 
lightly  strokes  on  blue  mascara,  brown  pencil.  For  night- 
time or  TV  appearances,  she  uses  considerably  more 
color.  As  a  backdrop  for  her  new  look,  Dorothy  has  a 
perfume  wardrobe.  She  once  limited  herself  to  a  floral 
scent,  now  enjoys  other  types  such  as  sparkling  blends 
and  those  with  a  heavier  Oriental  scent.  Husband  Ray- 
mond Scott  likes  the  change  and  Dorothy  advises, 
"Don't  ever  stay  in  a  beauty  rut." 
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(Continued  from  page  54) 
where  his  buddy  was  struggling.  Some- 
thing had  fouled  up  with  the  aqua  lung. 
"He  looked  in  a  bad  way.  Like  the 
worst.  Couldn't  seem  to  get  his  breath- 
ing on  the  beam." 

Steve  reached  Red  and  tried  getting 
him  back  up  to  the  surface.  But  his 
gasping  pal  was  no  help.  Frantically 
trying  to  breathe,  he  thrashed  about 
desperately.  Steve  tried  to  get  Red's 
equipment  working,  but  it  was  no  use. 
As  he  struggled  to  get  his  pal  up  for 
air,  Steve  began  to  have  trouble  him- 
self. His  lungs  seemed  to  be  bursting. 
"Another  couple  of  minutes  and  I 
thought  I'd  conk  out.  Man,  it  figured 
like  me  and  Red  was  gonna  wind  up 
as  shark  bait." 

With  a  last  desperate  effort,  Steve 
managed  to  get  his  pal  up.  Then  he 
swam  toward  the  shore  with  his  limp 
buddy  in  tow.  The  shore  seemed  a 
million  miles  away.  But,  with  the  last 
ounce  of  reserve  strength  that  lay  in 
his  powerful  body,  Steve  managed  to 
half-swim,  half-drag  his  pal  to  the 
beach.  There  he  quickly  applied  respi- 
ration methods  to  Red  and  brought  him 
around  again.  "It  was  a  real  groove  to 
see  him  start  gulping  air  again.  But, 
man,  after  that  jazz,  I  could  have  slept 
for  a  week." 

They  rested  up  for  a  while  after  their 
harrowing  death  struggle,  then  took  off 
for  Cuba.  And  more  skin  diving: 
"Yeah,  man,  why  not?  If  you  dig  some- 
thing, you  don't  check  it  out  after  your 
first  bad  scuffle." 

Cuba  didn't  turn  out  to  be  all  skin- 
diving  and  laughs.  The  troubled  coun- 
try was  checking  out  one  set  of  leaders 
for  another.  And,  as  usual,  Steve  found 
his  way  into  adventure.  But  revolu- 
tion isn't  a  laugh-a-minute  proposition, 
and  the  Cubans  were  suspicious  of  any 
and  all  strangers  in  their  midst.  "Like 
they  must  have  figured  us  for  a  couple 
of  spy  Johns.  So  .  .  .  we  had  to  hustle 
our  skin  out  of  there  .  .  .  but  quick!" 

Back  to  the  States  came  the  venture- 
some pair.  And,  with  it,  back  to  the 
old  Greenwich  Village  life.  Rent  par- 
ties. Espresso  joints.  Beat  characters. 
And  scuffling  for  a  buck.  Steve's  agent 
told  him  something  would  come  up. 
But  nothing  did.  He'd  done  "Hatful  of 
Rain"  on  Broadway,  as  Ben  Gazzara's 
replacement,  but  things  had  got  stone 
quiet  since  then. 

And  ...  he  couldn't  hope  to  make 
the  marriage  scene  with  Neile  Adams — 
the  pixie  he  couldn't  seem  to  get  off  of 
his  mind — without  something  happen- 
ing for  him  career-wise.  "I  figured  like 
nothing  was  happening  for  me  in  New 
York  .  .  .  besides  which,  Neile  was 
grinding  out  a  flick  on  the  Coast,  so  I 
took  off." 

Ducking  out  on  his  Village  buddies, 
and  the  way  of  life  they  were  all  fall- 
ing into,  he  made  tracks  for  the  Holly- 
wood Hills  on  his  motorcycle.  Risking 
life  and  limb  once  again  in  a  night- 
and-day  race  to  the  Coast  (and  Neile), 
with  fatigue  whipping  at  his  straining 
body  all  the  way,  he  made  it  in  less 
than  a  week.  "Couple  of  times,  I  felt 
a  little  beat.    But,  man,  figurin'  Neile 


The  Day  Steve  McQueen  Almost  Died 


was  on  the  other  end  made  it  a  lot 
easier." 

Many  Americans,  who  saw  the  gog- 
gled character  on  the  motorcycle  come 
whizzing  through  their  town,  must  have 
figured  it  was  just  another  motor  bum 
buzzing  through  on  his  way  to  nowhere. 
.  .  .  But  a  good  part  of  them  now  watch 
him  every  week,  like  clockwork,  as 
Josh  Randall,  the  bounty  hunter  of 
Wanted — Dead  Or  Alive. 

He  laughs  about  it  now.  It's  a  lot 
easier  that  way.  But,  in  the  beginning, 
when  Coast  agents  had  him  tagged  as 
a  character,  a  bug  who'd  whizzed  3,000 
miles  just  to  see  a  chick,  things  were 
far  from  milk  and  honey.  It  was  almost 
like  dying  at  skin-diving,  only  he  was 
dying  a  little  each  day  in  the  Coast 
sun.  Then  he  caught  a  break.  He  got 
tagged  for  a  two-part  story  of  a  boy 
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on  trial  for  murder  on  Studio  One. 
"Funny  bit  was  that  I  had  to  turn  right 
around  and  cut  back  to  New  York, 
where  they  were  doing  the  show  from!"' 

Working  with  veteran  Ralph  Bellamy, 
and  turning  in  a  crisp  acting  job,  he 
convinced  a  lot  of  skeptics  that  he  could 
play  it  "straight."  The  character  he 
played  wore  a  suit  and  tie  throughout 
the  courtroom  show — something  nobody 
ever  figured  Steve  could  do — and,  as 
the  tension  mounted  within  his  char- 
acterization, Steve  could  feel  the  pres- 
sure within  his  own  self.  "I  knew  all 
the  cards  were  on  the  table.  One  goof, 
and  I'd  be  back  on  the  docks  luggin' 
crates." 

The  docks  were  a  harsh  memory. 
The  hook  he  carried  to  work  in  the 
morning  was  almost  his  only  possession 
in  life.  And  crates  were  heavier  than 
his  meal-a-day  body  could  stand.  But 
he'd  made  the  dock  scene  last  until  he 


could  grab  some  kind  of  an  acting  gig. 

"The  show  came  off  real  fine.  Ralph 
Bellamy  helped  me  over  the  hump,  and 
I  knew  things  were  gonna  be  groovy." 
And  things  got  groovy.  Steve  hustled 
back  to  the  Coast,  married  Neile  .  .  . 
and  then  Josh  Randall  came  into  his 
life. 

Steve's  agents  submitted  him  for  the 
show,  but  a  lot  of  other  agents  sub- 
mitted their  pet  younger  players  for  the 
role  of  Josh.  "Man,  I  did  a  real  sweat. 
A  lot  of  sharp  actors  were  on  the  scene. 
.  .  .  But  I  kind  of  felt  it  in  my  bones  that 
Josh  and  me  were  gonna  be  like  one." 

Producer  John  Robinson  couldn't 
have  chosen  better.  Josh  fitted  Steve 
like  a  custom-tailored  suit.  There  was 
only  one  drawback.  Could  he  ride  a 
horse?  "Man,  after  hopping  around  the 
country  on  a  motorcycle,  and  racing 
sports  cars,  and  diving  under  the  surf 
on  a  skin-diving  scene,  there  was  no 
horse  gonna  toss  me  out  of  Josh  Ran- 
dall's saddle!" 

He  hustled  it  out  to  the  stables  early 
every  morning.  The  bruises  on  his 
backside  told  the  hard  story.  Horses 
weren't  going  to  be  easy.  Not  on  a 
tenderfoot.  Not  even  one  who'd  risked 
his  neck  on  hairpin  turns  on  a  motor- 
cycle, or  inched  his  sports  car  through 
a  death-defying  space  between  two 
other  speeding  racers.  But  he  beat 
their  resistance  down.  The  four-legged 
speedsters  finally  gave  in,  just  as  motor- 
cycles and  sports  cars  had.  "I  was  in 
business.  But  I  couldn't  sit  for  a  week, 
daddy!" 

Now  Steve's  a  bug  on  horses.  Loves 
to  ride  them.  And  the  show  has  ridden 
high  along  with  Steve.  So  has  his  mar- 
riage— which  friends  predicted  wouldn't 
last  six  months.  He's  an  adoring  hus- 
band. A  doting  father  (little  Leslie  doll 
winds  him  around  her  finger).  And. 
again,  an  expectant  father.  "Baby,  if 
that  ain't  like  being  real  married  to 
your  'old  lady,'  then  you  tell  me 
what  is!" 

The  Clan,  that  mumbo- jumbo  so- 
ciety in  the  Bel-Air  woods  presided 
over  by  Frank  Sinatra,  have  adopted 
Steve  as  their  daredevil  partner.  Frank, 
absolutely  gassed  with  Steve's  perform- 
ance in  "Never  So  Few,"  has  a  deal 
cooking  to  star  Steve  under  his  pro- 
duction banner. 

"Frank's  a  groove  guy,  on  and  off  the 
set.  He's  my  kind  of  people,"  says 
Steve.  The  Clan  figure  Steve  the  same 
way.  Dino,  Sammy,  Pete  Lawford. 
Shirley  MacLaine  and  Tony  and  Janet 
have  put  the  ace  on  him.  He  fits. 

To  the  cats  in  the  Village  who  re- 
member him,  the  Clan  is  only  an  ex- 
tension for  Steve.  "They're  us  with 
money,"  one  of  them  said,  "and,  since 
loot  never  cut  no  ice  with  him,  he  digs 
them  because  they're  them,  same  as 
we  were  us." 

It  comes  up  doubletalk.  But  not  to 
the  guys  who  know  and  dig  Steve.  He 
hasn't  changed.  With  the  loot,  or  with- 
out it,  he's  still  Steve  McQueen.  A  guy 
who  risked  his  life  for  a  buddy,  when 
death  was  knocking  at  the  door.  And 
lived  to  win  both  the  girl  and  the 
career  he  wanted. 


BY  ACCIDENT 


.  .  .  that  was  the  way  it  began  for 

Clint  Eastwood.    But  his  success  as  co-star 

of  CBS-TV's  Rawhide  has  been  the 

result  of  hard  work  and  great  dedication 


In  one  Rawhide  episode,  Viveca   Lindfors  attempted  to 
persuade   Clint  to   break   a   dangerous   stallion   for   her. 


Both  Clint  and  his  pretty  wife  Maggie  keep  fit  by  engag- 
ing  in   many  sports — one   of  their  favorites   is  swimming. 
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Until  he  signed  for  his  co-starring  role  in  CBS-TV's 
Rawhide  series,  Clint  Eastwood  had  never  worn  a 
cowboy  outfit.  In  fact,  he  had  never  even  considered 
acting  as  a  career — or  any  career,  for  that  matter.  This 
is  not  to  say  that  Clint  is  a  will-o'-the-wisp,  ducking 
responsibility  or  refusing  to  face  the  future.  In  his  own 
words:  "Some  fellows  are  lucky.  They  know  as  early  as 
first  or  second  year  of  high  school  what  they  want  to  be. 
I  was  a  sophomore  in  college  and  still  hadn't  the  slight- 
est inkling  of  what  I  wanted  to  be.  I  took  a  general 
business  course,  because  I  figured  it  would  help  me  if 
I  ever  decided  to  go  into  some  kind  of  business  for 
myself."  .  .  .  Clint  actually  turned  to  acting  five  years 
ago  and  reached  his  present  status  as  a  TV  star  through 
a  series  of  "accidents."  That  the  accidents  actually  hap- 
pened can  only  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  Clint  is 
one  of  those  rare  personalities  whom  people  go  way 
out  of  their  way  to  help.  Back  in  1952,  Clint  was  an 
infantry  corporal  stationed  at  Ford  Ord,  California. 
When  a  Universal  Studios  movie  unit  moved  in  for  film- 
ing of  camp  life,  cameraman  Irving  Glassman  noted 
Clint's  lean,  handsome  face  and  asked  him  if  he  had 
ever  thought  of  going  into  pictures.  Clint  said,  "Nope. 
Don't  think  I'd  like  it,  anyway."  Two  years  later,  how- 
ever, Clint  decided  to  try  his  hand  at  acting.  He 
dropped  in  at  Universal,  was  screen-tested  and  signed 
to  a  contract.  He  worked  there  for  two  years,  playing 
bit  parts,  and  then  switched  over  to  RKO  for  a  short 
time.  .  .  .  Then  came  Clint's  biggest  "accidental"  break. 
He  had  just  about  decided  to  quit  the  business,  when 


his  wife  Maggie  insisted  he  drop  into  CBS  Television 
City  and  visit  a  friend  of  hers,  Sonia  Cheraus,  who 
worked  as  a  Climax!  story  consultant.  As  Clint  was 
talking  to  Sonia,  the  network's  executive  producer  in 
charge  of  filmed  programs,  Robert  Sparks,  walked 
through  the  outer  office,  came  to  a  sudden  stop,  gave 
Clint  a  sharp  once-over,  and — within  sixty  seconds — 
hustled  him  into  the  office  of  producer-director  Charles 
M.  Warren,  then  in  the  throes  of  casting  Rawhide.  On 
seeing  Clint,  Warren's  first  words  were:  "Well,  if  it  isn't 
Rowdy  Yates" — that  being  the  character  Clint  now  por- 
trays in  the  series.  The  rest  is  history.  ...  It  was  while 
he  was  in  the  Army  that  Clint  met  Margaret  Johnson 
on  a  blind  date.  But  it  wasn't  love  at  first  sight  for 
either  of  them.  Says  Maggie,  "He  wasn't  romantic  on  our 
first  date,  just  nice  and  attentive.  I  had  almost  for- 
gotten everything  about  him  when  he  called — a  month 
later — for  another  date."  A  year  later,  in  December  of 
1953,  they  were  married.  .  .  .  Both  Clint  and  Maggie  have 
similar  tastes,  preferring  casual  wear  to  formal.  Mag- 
gie's usual  dress  around  the  house  consists  of  slacks 
and  a  sweater;  Clint's,  khaki  work  pants  and  a  sports 
shirt.  With  an  active  schedule  of  sports  activities, 
neither  worries  about  dieting.  They  eat  what  pleases 
them  but  are  sensible  enough  not  to  go  overboard  on 
starches  and  sweets.  According  to  Maggie,  her  Clint  is 
the  easiest  man  in  the  world  to  cook  for;  he  has  yet  to 
criticize  any  meal  she's  ever  prepared  for  him.  When- 
ever possible,  the  hi-fi  is  on  in  the  Eastwood  home — 
both  are  admitted  aficionados  of  progressive  jazz. 


Although  they  do  get  dressed  formally  for  one  of  their  rare  nights  out  "doing  the  town,"  Clint 
and   Maggie  much   prefer  more  casual   attire  for   playing   gin   rummy  or  listening  to  the   hi-fi. 
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Happy  Day  for  the  Linkletters 


(Continued  from,  page  42) 
at  a  restaurant  not  far  from  the  CBS 
television    studio.    "Not    among    our 
friends,"  said  Art  firmly. 

In  1960,  he  has  been  enjoying  one  of 
the  happiest  years  of  a  happy  life.  Since 
he  and  Lois  will  be  celebrating  their 
anniversary  on  Thanksgiving  Day,  I 
asked  what  he  was  most  grateful  for 
this  year.  "I'm  grateful  for  many 
things,"  he  said,  "but,  most  of  all,  for 
the  fact  that  our  two  kids  who  have 
flown  from  the  nest — Jack  and  Dawn — 
are  proving  to  be  everything  that  we 
trained  and  conditioned  them  for.  They 
have  both  started  on  a  happy  married 
life,  and  they  have  two  wonderful  chil- 
dren apiece." 

Ask  Lois  the  same  question  and  she 
says,  "The  highlight  for  me  was  the 
fact  that  three  grandbabies  were  born 
within  a  month  and  a  half." 

Before  the  year  started,  Jack  and  Lois 
were  already  proud  of  their  first  grand- 
son, Michael,  son  of  Jack  and  Bobbie 
Linkletter.  Michael  is,  by  Art's  own 
confession  and  also  Lois's  description, 
"the  spitting,  drooling  image  of  Art — 
and  does  he  drool!" 

Then,  one  day  late  in  January,  Dawn 
telephoned  from  Big  Spring,  Texas,  to 
tell  her  mother  and  father  that  she  was 
expecting  a  baby  in  July. 

All  night,  Lois  and  Art  sat  up  talking 
about  the  coming  event.  They  started 
to  go  through  the  basement,  attic  and 
garage,  digging  out  playpens  and  stroll- 
ers stashed  away  by  generations  of 
Linkletters.  They  knew  they'd  need 
them.  Not  only  were  Dawn  and  her 
husband  John  Zweyer  (who  is  with  the 
Air  Force)  inf anticipating,  but  Jack 
and  Bobbie  had  also  confided  that  they 
would  be  expecting  again  in  July. 

As  things  turned  out,  both  Dawn  and 
Bobbie  did  better  than  expected.  Bob- 
bie's second  boy  was  born  ahead  of 
schedule.  And,  on  July  17,  Dawn  sent 
Art  a  most  unusual  birthday  gift — 
an  X-ray  showing  she'd  have  twins. 
Sure  enough,,  twins  were  born — two 
identical  thriving  boys,  James  and 
Kevin. 

Art  and  Lois  were  with  Dawn  in 
Reno  (John  had  been  stationed  at  an 
aii-field  nearby)  when  the  twins  were 
born.  And  Art's  first  reaction  to  the 
double  birth  was:  "Dawn  wouldn't  let 
her  older  brother  get  ahead  of  her." 

It's  no  wonder  that  Art  was  named 
Grandfather  of  the  Year,  by  the  same 
Father's  Day  Committee  that  had 
named  Pat  Boone  Father  of  the  Year. 
But  does  being  a  grandfather  bother 
Art,  by  reminding  him  he  is  getting 
older? 

"No,"    he   says,    "I'm    not   afraid    of 

growing  older.    Some  friends  have  told 

me  about  the  great  shock  wave  that  is 

supposed  to  take  place  in  a  man  in  his 

forties.     I'm    forty-eight,    and    it    still 

hasn't  come.  I  know  many  men  in  their 

forties,  fifties  and  sixties  who  are  still 

t    as  daring  and  venturesome  as  young- 

v    sters.    They're  youthful  in  their  atti- 

R     tudes.    I  hope  I  am,  too.    Anyway,  I'm 

happy   to   be   the   grandfather   of   four 

healthy  boys." 


As  if  being  named  Grandfather  of 
the  Year  wasn't  enough,  Art  has  piled 
honor  upon  honor,  triumph  upon  tri- 
umph, and  one  achievement  upon  an- 
other. The  year  1960  began  for  Art  in 
a  spirit  of  happiness  and  celebration. 
He  and  Lois  and  the  three  youngsters 
who  haven't  yet  left  the  nest — Robert, 
Sharon  and  Diane — had  made  a  thrill- 
ing trip  to  the  Holy  Land,  where  Art's 
camera  crew  photographed  scenes  from 
Nazareth  to  Bethlehem  to  Jerusalem, 
showing  how  Christmas  is  celebrated 
throughout  the  Holy  Land. 

After  Art  returned  from  this  trip,  he 
got  another  big  thrill:  The  Ford  Star- 
time  show  on  which  he  had  appeared 
was  selected  as  one  of  the  best  in  the 
series. 

Another  thrilling  event  was  going  to 
Springfield,  Massachusetts,  to  receive 
an  honorary  doctorate  of  humanics  (not 
humanities)  from  the  hundred-year- 
old  Springfield  College.   Humanics,  the 
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college  authorities  explained,  represents 
the  highest  blending  of  body,  mind  and 
spirit.  Art  particularly  appreciated  this 
honor,  because  Springfield  College, 
which  conferred  it,  has  worked  to  train 
the  leaders  who  work  with  the  young. 
And  working  with  the  young  is  some- 
thing that  will  always  appeal  to  Art. 

He  knows  how  important  good  youth 
leaders  are,  for  he  traces  much  of  his 
own  happiness  and  contentment  to  the 
time  when  he  was  twelve  years  old 
and  met  Dave  Bomberger,  an  inspired 
Y.M.C.A.  leader.  When  they  met,  Art 
was  facing  an  emotional  crisis.  He  had 
discovered  that  the  man  who  had 
brought  him  up  was  not  his  real  father, 
and  he  felt  disillusioned  at  the  thought 
that  he  had  been  rejected  by  his  real 
parents.  At  this  point  in  his  life,  Art 
needed  intensely  to  feel  that  he  be- 
longed to  a  group  and,  through  the 
understanding  and  sympathy  of  Mr. 
Bomberger,  he  became  a  Friendly  In- 
dian, interested  in  athletic  activities 
sponsored  for  boys  by  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association. 

Art  is  a  man  who  always  repays  his 
debts.  Having  been  helped  himself  as 
a  boy,  he  has  done  his  best  to  help 
other  boys.  Not  only  has  he  helped 
youngsters    in    this    country.    Through 


the  Foster  Parents  plan,  he  has  adopted 
children  in  five  other  countries,  includ- 
ing a  Chinese  boy  in  Hong  Kong,  whom 
he  adopted  in  1960.  The  chain  of  adop- 
tions has  been  a  long  and  helpful  one; 
as  the  children,  both  boys  and  girls, 
grow  up  and  need  no  further  help,  Art 
adopts  others.  (Fourteen  years  ago,  he 
adopted  a  tubercular  Italian  war  or- 
phan; now  the  boy  is  nineteen  and 
going  to  college  in  Rome.) 

All  the  thrills  of  the  year  are  shared 
by  Art  and  Lois.  Together,  in  October, 
1960,  they  visited  Art's  20,000-acre 
sheep  ranch  in  Australia  and  saw  the 
shearing  there.  Together,  they  will  go 
to  the  city  hidden  deep  in  a  jungle, 
fabled  Angkor  Wat  in  Cambodia,  then 
swing  around  to  Art's  favorite  city, 
Hong  Kong.  There  Art  will  seek  out 
his  Chinese  foster  son,  and  introduce 
himself  in  person  for  the  first  time. 

As  a  boy,  Art  felt  unwanted  when 
he  learned  that  his  real  father  and 
mother  had  put  him  into  an  orphanage. 
This  helps  to  account  for  his  great  de- 
sire to  help  orphans  all  over  the  world. 
Nothing  is  more  apt  to  arouse  his  pity 
than  the  knowledge  that  some  boy  or 
girl  has  been  rejected  by  his  parents. 
Whenever  he  hears  of  anyone,  no  mat- 
ter how  desperate  their  circumstances, 
who  wants  to  give  a  child  away,  he 
pleads  with  them  not  to  do  it. 

All  this — and  lots  more  about  Art — 
will  be  made  clear  when  his  autobiog- 
raphy, "Confessions  of  a  Happy  Man," 
is  published  this  month.  It's  a  fine  auto- 
biography— and  will  undoubtedly  be  a 
best  seller. 

The  year  1960  will  end  for  Art,  as  it 
began,  with  the  story  of  Christmas  in 
the  Holy  Land.  When  you  see  it  on 
TV  at  Christmas  time,  you  will  know 
that  a  wonderful  year  is  ending  for  the 
Linkletters — thanks,  at  least  in  large 
part,  to  Lois  Linkletter,  the  happy, 
serene  woman  who  somehow  changed 
the  frightened,  panicky  bridegroom  of 
1935  into  the  contented,  well-adjusted 
father  and  grandfather  Art  is  today. 

Art  says,  "The  best  of  Lois's  good 
points — and  she  has  many — is  that  she 
didn't  make  the  mistake  of  trying  to 
change  her  husband  in  any  fundamen- 
tal way.  She  never  made  me  unhappy 
or  uncomfortable  because  there  were 
certain  chores  I  didn't  want  to  do.  In 
some  ways,  I'm  a  lousy  husband.  I  do 
no  gardening,  fixing,  repairing,  furni- 
ture making.  I  don't  fool  around  with 
fuses,  rebuild  worn  out  chairs  or  tables. 
I  do  no  cooking  or  barbecuing  and  very 
little  marketing. 

"To  me,  all  those  things  represent 
the  hard,  miserable  years  of  my  life, 
when  I  had  to  cook  in  a  private  home, 
or  do  gardening,  or  act  as  a  painter's 
or  carpenter's  assistant,  to  see  me 
through  high  school  and  college.  I 
didn't  enjoy  the  onerous,  miserable, 
badly -paid  chores  I  had  to  do  to  earn 
money. 

"During  the  early  struggling  years 
of  marriage,  I  swore  to  myself  that, 
when  good  years  came,  I'd  quit  doing 
such  chores — and  I  did." 

Lois  disagrees  completely  about  Art's 


being  a  lousy  husband.  "I  couldn't  ask 
for  a  better  one,"  she  exclaims.  "I  never 
worried  about  the  chores  he  didn't  do. 
He's  such  a  wonderful  provider  that, 
if  I  ever  wanted  help  with  them,  I  could 
always  get  it.  Anyway,  those  are  such 
incidental  things  they  never  have  meant 
a  thing  to  me.  Art's  good  nature  and 
his  understanding  have  always  been  a 
delight.  I  guess  I  was  born  under  a 
lucky  star  to  have  met  and  married 
such  a  man. 

I  have  never  seen  him  wake  up  in 
the  morning  without  a  smile.  One  day, 
we  heard  an  ad  on  radio  recommending 
a  certain  medicine  for  that  morning 
grouch.  'Do  you  suppose  there  are  a 
lot  of  people  who  wake  up  grumpy?' 
Art  asked  in  surprise.  'I  guess  so,'  I 
said.  Art  and  I  always  wake  up  happy 
and  rested. 

"Art  has  always  been  wonderful  with 
the  children,"  she  adds.  "No  chore  con- 
nected with  them  has  ever  seemed 
burdensome  to  him." 

"That's  true,"  says  Art.  "Chores  con- 
nected with  the  rearing  of  babies  have 
no  unhappy  associations  for  me.  I'll 
happily  feed  or  burp  or  even  diaper  my 
grandsons,  just  as  I  helped  feed,  burp 
and  diaper  the  five  Links  when  they 
needed  it.  The  births  of  those  five 
Links  were  among  the  highlights  of  our 
married  life.  Lois  was  fortunate  in  hav- 
ing babies  as  graciously  and  easily  as 
she  did  everything  else. 

"The  amazing  thing  to  me,"  Art  con- 
tinues, "is  how  quickly  children  grow 
up  and  learn  to  handle  their  own  prob- 


lems. Except  when  they  ask  for  it,  I 
never  give  advice  to  those  of  our  kids 
who  have  left  the  nest.  To  see  how  they 
have  matured  in  their  marriages  never 
ceases  to  surprise  me.  Before  her  mar- 
riage, Dawn  never  seemed  particularly 
domestic.  She  wasn't  interested  in 
cooking  or  sewing.  She'd  led  a  shel- 
tered, protected  life,  and  sometimes  I 
wondered  how  she  would  adjust  to  the 
responsibilities  of  marriage  and  moth- 
erhood. I  knew  everything  would  prob- 
ably work  out  all  right  because  she 
married  a  fine  mature  guy — judging 
not  so  much  by  the  calendar  as  by 
what  the  psychologists  label  'emotional 
maturity.' 

"Events  proved  that  there  had  been 
no  reason  for  concern.  Women  are 
amazing.  They  are  the  really  adaptable 
sex.  Lois's  adaptability  has  always  sur- 
prised and  pleased  me.  Now  my  Dawn, 
who  didn't  cook,  is  an  excellent  cook. 
And  how  she  has  adapted  herself  to 
motherhood!  She  handles  those  twins 
in  the  most  efficient  manner  you  ever 
saw." 

Art  Linkletter's  family  proves  that 
the  children  of  "celebrities"  don't  have 
to  grow  up  to  be  spoiled,  impossible 
people.  The  secret?  "You  have  to  set 
a  good  example,"  says  Art.  "I've  taken 
everything  that  came  with  being  a  star 
gratefully,  but  Lois  and  I  have  never 
thrown  our  weight  around." 

If  Art  goes  to  the  theater,  he  doesn't 
want  everyone  else  to  be  shoved  back 
so  that  he  can  be  admitted  first.  It 
makes  him  uncomfortable  to  be  given 
preference  over  a  long  line  of  waiting 


people.  If  he  has  made  an  advance  res- 
ervation in  a  restaurant,  he  expects 
to  be  given  a  good  table;  but,  if  he 
walks  in  without  a  reservation,  he's 
grateful  for  any  table. 

If  a  policeman  stops  him  for  speed- 
ing, he  may  argue,  "I  certainly  wasn't 
going  fifty  miles  an  hour,"  just  as  any 
other  American  citizen  might,  but  he 
won't  bring  up  the  fact  that  he's  a 
celebrity,  knows  the  chief  of  police,  or 
anything  else  like  that. 

"If  the  parents  are  with  the  children 
enough  and  the  family  is  unified,  the 
youngsters  will  turn  out  okay  and 
you'll  have  no  special  problems  with 
them,"  he  says.  "Some  people  think 
that,  because  Lois  and  I  do  a  lot  of 
traveling,  we're  not  with  our  children 
much.  That's  a  mistaken  idea.  We're 
never  away  from  the  children  more 
than  four  or  five  weeks  a  year.  When 
it's  possible,  we  take  the  children 
with  us. 

Being  married  to  Lois  has,  I  hope, 
helped  make  me  more  patient,  kinder, 
more  thoughtful  and  more  unselfish. 
Having  Lois  for  a  mother  has  probably 
done  the  same  thing  for  the  five  Links. 
It's  a  wonderful,  endless  chain.  If  par- 
ents set  the  best  examples  they  can  for 
their  children,  then,  when  the  children 
grow  up,  they,  in  turn,  will  do  the  same 
thing  for  their  offspring." 

The  wages  of  sin  may  descend  to  the 
third  and  fourth  generation,  as  the 
Bible  says.  But,  happily,  a  good  ex- 
ample can  also  descend  to  many  gen- 
erations. 


Married  women 
are  sharing  this  secret 

. .  .  the  new,  easier,  surer  protection 
for  those  most  intimate  marriage  problems 


What  a  blessing  to  be  able  to  trust 
in  the  wonderful  germicidal  protec- 
tion Norforms  can  give  you.  Nor- 
forms  have  a  highly  perfected  new 
formula  that  releases  antiseptic 
and  germicidal  ingredients  with 
long-lasting  action.  The  exclusive 
new  base  melts  at  body  tempera- 
ture, forming  a  powerful  protec- 
tive film  that  guards  (but  will  not 
harm)  the  delicate  tissues. 

And  Norforms'  deodorant  protec- 
tion has  been  tested  in  a  hospital 
clinic  and  found  to  be  more  effec- 


tive than  anything  it  had  ever 
used.  Norforms  eliminate  (rather 
than  cover  up)  embarrassing 
odors,  yet  have  no  "medicine"  or 
"disinfectant"   odor  themselves. 

And  what  convenience!  These 
small  feminine  suppositories  are 
so  easy  and  convenient  to  use. 
Just  insert — no  apparatus,  mixing 
or  measuring.  They're  greaseless 
and  they  keep  in  any  climate. 

Now  available  in  new  packages 
of  6,  as  well  as  12  and  24.  Also 
available  in  Canada. 


Tested  by  doctors  .  .  . 
trusted  by  women  .  .  . 
proved  in  hospital  clinics 


Norforms" 


FREE  informative  Norforms  booklet 

;      Just  mail  this  coupon  to  Dept.KT-illJ 
;       Norwich  Pharmacal  Co.,  Norwich,  N.Y. 
L     Please  send  me  the  new  Norforms  booklet, 
«^  in. a  plain  envelope. 


What's  New  on  the  West  Coast 

(Continued  from  page  11) 


Gene  Kelly  has  reason  to  grin — the  two  beautiful  women  with 
him  are  his  new  bride  Jeannie  Coyne  (I.)  and  daughter  Kerry. 


TV's  Jock   Mahoney,  his  wife  Maggie  and  two  daugh- 
ters Princess,  8,  and  Sally,   14,  take  in  the  circus  sights. 


Joanne  Dru  and  J.  Carrol  Naish,  Desi 
Arnaz— Cuba's  gift  to  the  TV  busi- 
ness and  recently  divorced  by  Lucille 
Ball — was  seen  brooding,  barely  nib- 
bling at  the  delicious  barbecued  steak 
in  front  of  him.  Said  one  observer, 
"Desi  seems  lost  in  thought."  Came  the 
retort  from  observer  number  two, 
"He's  probably  wondering  which  is 
worse — life  with  Castro  or  life  without 
Lucy."  .  .  .  They  Call  Him  "Palooka"? 
A  lot  of  remembering  went  on  between 
Joe  Kirkwood  Jr.  and  Robert  Paige 
during  the  shooting  of  "Marriage-Go- 
Round"  at  20th-Fox.  Bob  took  his 
original  golf  lessons  from  Joe  and  has 
become  quite  expert.  Joe's  golf  course, 
built  for  his  Joe  Palooka  series  a  few 
years  ago,  is  now  a  bowling  alley, 
started  by  him  with  a  $5,000  investment 
and  sold  recently  for  $3,800,000!  "This 
is  not  a  tribute  to  my  business  head," 
laughs  Joe,  "but  to  the  fabulous  rise 
in  California  real  estate."  At  present, 
Joe  is  readying  another  TV  series,  pro- 
duced by  himself,  to  be  called  Reg 
Champion.  It  will  deal  with  the  adven- 
tures of  a  former  Olympic  champ 
turned  private  eye  whose  specialty  is 
investigating  crimes  in  the  sporting 
world.  Backtracking  to  the  subject  of 
the  bowling  alley,  which  still  bears  his 
name,  Joe  grows  pensive.  "All  this," 
he  says,  indicating  the  alleys,  the  cock- 
tail bar — where  stars  like  Julie  Lon- 
don and  Bobby  Troup  entertain — the 
restaurant,  the  badminton  court,  laun- 
dromat, kiddie  nursery,  beauty  parlor 
and  trampoline  park,  "all  this  was 
started  on  a  parlay  of  Joe  Palooka  and 
golf —  But,  you  know,  all  during  the 
years  I  had  the  alleys,  they  were  al- 
ways so  busy  I  never  got  a  chance  to 
do  any  real  bowling — there  were  just 
too     many     customers!"     .     .     .   Gene 


Kelly  is  just  back  from  Europe  with 
new  bride  Jeannie  Coyne  and  his 
seventeen-year-old  daughter  Kerry. . . . 
Overheard  at  the  premiere  of  Marilyn 
Monroe's  and  Yves  Montand's  "Let's 
Make  Love" — "He  calls  his  girl  Lassie 
because  she's  such  a  dog"  and  "See  the 
babe  with  the  Provine  eyes,  Mansfield 
figure,  Donna  Reed  smile  and  Connie 
Stevens  giggle? — she's  a  drama  stu- 
dent trying  to  show  all  her  talents  at 
once."  .  .  .  "He  came  up  the  hard  way. 
His  father  was  a  producer,  his  mother 
was  a  star  and  his  sister  married  the 
guy  that  owns  the  studio." 

The  Secret  Wish:  Asked  why  he 
thought  The  Real  McCoys  was  so  popu- 
lar with  sophisticates  in  the  metro- 
politan areas,  Grampa  (Walter  Br  en- 
nan)  McCoy  came  up  with  the  follow- 
ing: "Well,  it's  been  my  experience 
that  big-city  people  like  to  laugh  at  the 
simple  uncomplicated  lives  of  us  Mc- 


"Let's    Make    Love"    premiere — Yves 
Montand,  wife  Simone,  Jerry  Wald. 


Coys  because,  in  their  heart  of  hearts, 
they  wish  they  could  shake  off  all  the 
folderol  of  modern  high-pressure  liv- 
ing and  do  exactly  like  us."  .  .  .  Playing 
the  field:  Danny  Thomas  and  Frank 
Sinatra  are  plotting  a  movie.  Frank 
was  over  in  Lebanon,  a  few  months 
back,  and  was  so  impressed  with  the 
beauty  of  the  country,  he  decided  he'd 
like  to  shoot  the  first  American  movie 
ever  made  there.  Premise  would  be 
Frank  and  Danny  journeying  to  Dan- 
ny's ancestral  land,  with  Danny  pre- 
pared to  "show  Frank  the  sights." 
Instead,  when  they  get  there,  they  dis- 
cover— everyone's  heard  of  Sinatra  but 
"who  is  that  character  with  him?"  Dan- 
ny's particularly  excited  about  the 
project  because  he's  never  been  to  the 
Near  East.  Incidentally,  Hans  Conried, 
"Uncle  Tonoose"  on  Danny's  "Make 
Room  for  Daddy"  series,  will  be  seen 
more  and  more  frequently.  Audiences 
love  him,  says  director  Sheldon  Leon- 
ard, because  he's  typical  of  all  old- 
country  uncles,  be  they  Irish,  Italian, 
Lebanese,  or  almost  any  nationality  you 
can  mention.  .  .  .  Jane  Wyman  will  star 
in  an  ABC-TV  hour  special,  "Dr. 
Kate,"  the  true  life  story  of  the  late 
Kate  Pelham  Newcomb,  who  dedicated 
her  life  to  the  backwoods  people  of 
Wisconsin.  "Dr.  Kate"  was  a  radio  fea- 
ture for  years,  and  was  once  the  sub- 
ject on  This  Is  Your  Life.  .  .  .  Every- 
body loves  the  circus — at  least  in 
Hollywood.  When  Ringling  Bros,  came 
to  town  for  twelve  days  at  the  Sports 
Arena,  it  topped  records  set  in  New 
York's  Madison  Square  Garden.  Now 
Steve  Allen,  who  attended  the  three - 
ring  event  along  with  sons  Steve  Jr.  and 
Brian,  reports  he's  planning  an  hour- 
long  spec  based  on  the  history  of  the 
"big  top."   .  .   .  Jock  Mahoney,  also  a 


Circus  antics  absorb  the  interest  of  Steve  Allen  and  sons  Steve  Jr.  and   Brian. 


circus  fan,  took  his  two  daughters  and 
wife  Maggie  to  laugh  at  the  clowns, 
and  told  this  story  about  one  of  the 
girls,  Princess  Melissa,  8.  It  seems  he 
took  her  horseback  riding  a  few  days 
before,  and  her  pony  bit  her,  though 
not  seriously.  She  didn't  even  cry,  but 
remarked  sadly,  "Daddy,  it's  a  shame, 
these  horses  must  get  a  pretty  bad 
diet.   They'll   eat   anything." 

Inside  Stuff:  Annette  Funicello,  on 
location  with  Disney's  "The  Horsemas- 
ters,"  in  London,  flew  to  Rome  for  a 
weekend  with  her  mother  to  visit  rela- 
tives. She  was  surprised  to  learn  that 
her  "Italian  Annette"  album  was  a  big 
seller  in  her  ancestral  land.  .  .  .  Johnny 
Crawford,  who  has  an  extensive  li- 
brary of  silent  films,  is  now  shooting 
one  of  his  own  in  8-mm.  It's  called 
"A  Day  in  the  Life  of  an  Assistant  Di- 
rector," and  TV-dad  Chuck  Connors, 
who  has  viewed  some  of  the  footage, 
says  it  is  good  enough  to  be  shown 
in  theaters.  Johnny's  ambition,  he  in- 
sists, is  to  become  a  director.  .  .  .  The 
Everly  Brothers  had  to  turn  down 
more  than  $100,000  in  engagements  dur- 
ing their  four  months  of  study  with 
coach  Peyton  Price.  Warner  Bros,  is 
readying  a  film  for  them.  .  .  .  Guy 
Williams  set  sail  on  his  yacht  "Oceana" 
for  Tahiti  and  a  six-weeks'  rest  before 
beginning  the  sixth  Zorro  chapter.  .  .  . 
Jane  Morgan,  who  holds  the  record  for 
guestings  on  the  Ed  Sullivan  Show 
(41),  says  she  also  claims  title  to  the 
"hat  crown"  of  the  nation.  The  song- 
stress has  four  hundred  of  them — and 
is  seldom  seen  without  one.  .  .  .  Tige 
Andrews  of  The  Detectives  is  tired  of 
explaining  to  people  that  his  name  is 
really  "Tiger."  As  a  newborn  infant, 
he  nearly  died.  His  family,  following  an 
old  superstition,   named   him  Tiger  to 


make  him  strong.  Tige  goes  into  the 
feature,  "Custer's  Last  Stand,"  in 
March,  co-starring  with  Chuck  Con- 
nors. .  .  .  Bob  Newhart's  "The  Button- 
Down  Mind  Strikes  Back"  is  set  for 
release  this  month.  .  .  .  Kenny  Miller 
amazed  even  his  friends  with  his  sing- 
ing debut  at  "Ye  Little  Club."  Peggy 
Lee,  who  made  the  song  famous,  said 
Kenny's  rendition  of  "Fever"  was  the 
best  she'd  ever  heard.  "He  obviously 
enjoys  singing,"  said  Peggy,  "and  that's 
the  No.  One  requisite  for  greatness." 
Name  Trouble:  The  casting  director 
for  Hongr  Kong  has  been  working  over- 
time trying  to  keep  the  names  of  the 
actors  in  proper  order.  Playing  fea- 
tured roles  are  Henry  Fong,  Harold 
Fong,  Dick  Kay  Hong,  Leonard  Strong 
and  Beal  Wong — not  to  mention  Eugene 
Chan,  Gerald  Jann,  James  Shan  and 
Mildred  Cann.  Co-star  is  Lloyd  Boch- 
ner  and  the  writer-creator  of  the  show 
is  Bob  Buchner. 


Exciting  new  ABC-TV  series  Hong  Kong 
stars   Rod  Taylor  as   a   correspondent. 
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Here  is  a  grand  new  edition  of 
TV's  TOP  STARS  ...  and  it's 
the  greatest.  The  wonderful  new 
1961  edition  contains  the  com- 
plete up-to-date  life  stories  of 
95   great  television   stars. 

Here  you  learn  how  your  favor- 
ite star  got  started  in  television 
.  .  .  here,  too,  you  read  about 
the  roles  these  famous  people 
play  in  real  life.  Now  you  can 
meet  their  wives  .  .  .  their  chil- 
dren .  .  .  and  learn  about  their 
hobbies 

ONLY   501 

The  price  of  this  glamorous  book 
that  keeps  you  in  step  with  this 
world  of  television  is  only  50  r 
at  all  newsdealers  now.  Get  your 
copy  before  they  are  all  sold  out. 

If  your  newsdealer  can't   supply 
you,  send  50c  with  coupon. 
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TV's  Newest  Mother 


(Continued  from  page  26) 
As  she  says,  quietly,  "I'd  prefer  that 
they  do  the  things  I  didn't  do.  Then, 
later,  if  they  want  to  act,  that's  up  to 
them."  Marilyn  herself  was  never  al- 
lowed to  be  a  prima  donna.  When  she 
came  home  from  stage  or  studio,  she 
was  treated  like  a  child  and  not  as  a 
startling  theatrical  wonder.  She  had 
enough  discipline  to  make  her  feel 
wanted  and  needed,  and  never  did  she 
have  the  feeling  she  was  doing  any- 
thing special.  Her  father,  a  successful 
businessman,  was  the  master  of  the 
house  and  it  was  he  who  largely  kept 
a  balance  in  the  life  of  his  family. 

Whenever  there  was  any  problem  in 
her  home,  her  father  held  a  family  con- 
ference and  acted  as  the  moderator. 
If  discipline  were  called  for,  she  was 
usually  deprived  of  something  she 
wanted.  She  learned  quickly  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  "no."  She  is  now  try- 
ing to  teach  her  son,  Rick,  the  same 
lesson — that  "no"  doesn't  mean  "may- 
be." Recently,  he  wanted  to  put  the 
water  in  his  rubber  swimming  pool, 
but  both  Marilyn  and  Chuck  had  told 
him  he  couldn't  do  this — "because  he'd 
probably  flood  the  back  yard."  Rick 
said  wistfully,  "But,  gee,  Mom,  it  would 
be  fun."  Chuck  settled  the  matter:  "If 
you  want  water  in  the  pool,  we'll  put 
it  in  for  you — but  you're  not  to  do  it 
yourself." 

As  a  child,  Marilyn  was  a  very  serious 
performer,  who  took  everything  very 
much  to  heart.  In  one  play,  "Ring 
Around  Elizabeth,"  starring  Jane  Cowl, 
Marilyn  made  her  entrance — and 
promptly  fell  down  the  stairs.  The  set 
shook,  the  stage  manager  came  running 
on  stage  to  see  if  she  was  all  right, 
the  audience  howled.  The  director  said 
later,  "Leave  that  bit  in — it's  the  best 
laugh  in  the  show."  But  Marilyn,  just 
twelve,  was  furious — at  the  audience 
for  laughing,  and  at  those  who  had 
rushed  to  try  to  help  her. 

Another  time,  she  was  listening  so 
hard  for  her  cue  to  go  on  stage  that  it 
suddenly  went  right  past  her.  She  real- 


ized, with  a  start,  that  the  actors  were 
ad-libbing,  trying  to  cover  up  her  late 
entrance.  She  dashed  on — but  made  her 
entrance  through  the  fireplace! 

Marilyn  did,  of  course,  have  time  for 
other  things  besides  work.  She  nat- 
urally was  able  to  fall  in  love — about 
every  other  week.  "And,  my!  I  was 
so  serious  about  all  my  romances,"  she 
says.  "I  always  resented  people  who 
didn't  take  me  and  my  romances  seri- 
ously. I  came  home  once  when  I  was 
thirteen  and  said  to  my  parents,  'I'm 
in  love  with  the  boy  down  the  street.' 
They  didn't  make  fun  of  me,  fortu- 
nately. They  said  something  like,  'How 
nice.'  But  then  I  announced  I  was  go- 
ing to  marry  him  the  next  Sunday.  To 
which  Mother  replied,  'We  can't  get  the 
wedding  ready  for  Sunday,  so  why 
don't  you  wait — for  about  ten  years?' 

"When  I  was  a  little  older,  I  used  to 
go  to  West  Point  for  dates,  along  with 
some  other  girls.  I  was  in  West  Point, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  day  Pearl  Har- 
bor was  bombed.  This  was  an  amazing 
place  to  be  on  that  day,  for  we  knew 
that  most  of  the  boys  there  suddenly 
had  their  lives  changed.  In  fact,  I  was 
engaged  to  one  of  the  cadets — he  had 
a  miniature  of  his  ring  made  for  me — 
who  was  later  killed  in  the  Battle  of 
the  Bulge.  I  gave  the  ring  to  his 
mother." 

Marilyn  went  on  appearing  in  a  num- 
ber of  Broadway  plays  and  also  did 
some  television  shows.  One  of  the  plays 
in  which  she  starred  was  "Strictly  Dis- 
honorable," with  Cesar  Romero.  He 
asked  her  to  come  to  the  Coast,  after 
the  Broadway  run,  to  do  the  show  here 
in  Hollywood  with  him.  She  moved 
into  the  Beverly  Hills  Hotel,  planning 
to  be  in  town  only  a  short  time  and 
just  for  the  run  of  the  play. 

"But  I  stayed  a  year  and  a  half,"  says 
Marilyn.  "I  got  a  contract  with  MGM 
and,  somehow,  I  didn't  leave  the  hotel. 
But  the  weight  I  gained!  There  was  an 
Italian  chef  who  took  a  special  interest 
in  me  because  I  was  alone,  and  each 
day  he'd  beam,  'Have  I  got  something 
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special  for  you  tonight  for  dinner!'  As 
a  result  of  all  his  fine  food,  I  put  on 
thirty  pounds.  It  was  then  MGM  said, 
'Take  it  off,  Marilyn.'  And  I  did.  I  also 
moved  to  an  apartment. 

"I  liked  the  people  at  MGM,  but  I 
was  unhappy  because  I  wasn't  getting 
any  good  parts.  I  was  always  cast  as 
the  star's  best  friend.  In  every  picture, 
I'd  be  doing  a  scene  where  I'd  say  to 
the  star,  'That's  all  right,  dear,  he'll 
come  back  to  you.'  And  always  the 
camera  would  be  close  up  on  the  other 
actress  and  I'd  get  a  fetching  view  of 
the  back  of  my  head.  I  was  thoroughly 
unhappy  and  wanted  only  to  go  back 
to  New  York  to  do  a  play. 

"But  then  came  'The  Eddie  Cantor 
Story'  and  I  was  tested  for  the  role  of 
Ida.  However,  Warner's  made  tests  of 
other  actresses  and  I  soon  realized  I 
might  not  get  the  part  because  War- 
ner's didn't  want  to  pay  the  loan-out 
price  for  me.  It  was  then  I  went  to 
MGM  and  asked  for  my  release,  tell- 
ing them  I  could  probably  get  the 
Cantor  picture  if  I  were  a  free-lance 
actress.  They  gave  it  to  me — and  were 
very  nice  about  it.  And-  I  got  to  be 
Ida." 

It  was  after  the  Cantor  picture  was 
in  release  that  Marilyn's  life  changed. 
She  went  to  a  dinner  party,  one  night, 
given  by  a  friend.  Suddenly,  the  door 
opened  and  in  walked  the  most  attrac- 
tive young  man— with  a  girl  on  his 
arm.  One  of  the  guests  said  to  Marilyn, 
"This  is  my  other  son,  Charles." 

"I  said  to  myself,  'I  want  that,' " 
Marilyn  grins.  "And,  when  I  heard  he 
was  in  the  insurance  business,  I  mut- 
tered to  a  friend,  'Do  I  have  to  take 
out  insurance  to  get  him?  If  so,  it 
would  be  worth  it.'  But  several  weeks 
went  by  and  we  didn't  get  together — 
Chuck  and  I.  We  kept  missing  each 
other  at  various  parties,  too.  I  was 
about  to  march  into  his  office,  when  he 
finally  phoned  me  and  asked  for  a  date. 
It  took  me  five  seconds  to  say,  'I'd  be 
delighted  to  go  with  you.' 

"I'll  never  forget  that  first  date.  It 
was  on  June  9.  We  went  to  Jack's  At 
The  Beach  for  dinner,  then  we  drove 
down  the  Pacific  Coast  Highway.  We 
finally  stopped  at  a  little  place  for  an 
after-dinner  drink — but  the  waiter  re- 
fused to  serve  me.  He  thought  I  wasn't 
old  enough,  and  I  had  no  identification 
or  proof.  Chuck  and  I  had  to  move 
into  the  dining  room,  where  I  had 
coffee  or  something  like  that." 

Marilyn  and  Charles  went  together 
for  about  nine  or  ten  months.  And  a 
strange  thing  happened  to  Marilyn — 
she  didn't  begin  to  knit  any  socks  for 
him.  "I  always  used  to  knit  socks  for 
my  beaus,  but  I'd  invariably  get  half- 
way through  a  pair  and  the  romance 
would  bust  up,  so  what  could  I  do  with 
a  half-done  pair  of  size  tens? 

"I  had  told  Chuck  about  this,"  she 
grins,  "and  I  had  said,  'I'll  never  knit 
socks  again  until  I  know  for  sure  it  is 
the  real  thing  for  the  fellow  and  me.' 
Well,  one  night,  we  were  watching  TV, 
when  Chuck  suddenly  said,  'Marilyn, 
why  don't  you  knit  that  pair  of  socks 
for    me?'     That    was    my    proposal.     I 


knitted  him  the  fanciest  pair  you  ever 
saw — and  in  cashmere  yet!" 

They  had  planned  to  be  married  in 
August,  since  Charles  had  that  month 
off  each  year.  Instead,  they  were  mar- 
ried in  April,  at  the  home  of  Charles' 
parents.  And  they  left  for  Carmel — to 
attend  the  road  races!  (Charles  is  a 
rabid  sports-car  enthusiast.)  "We  went 
on  our  second  honeymoon,  though,  in 
August — to  Hawaii,"  she  recalls  bliss- 
fully.   "It  was  simply  fabulous." 

Charles  and  Marilyn  have  an  ideally 
happy  marriage.  Although  they  have 
their  arguments  and  their  problems, 
they  have  found  a  way  to  handle  them. 
"Charles  is  not  what  I  call  an  'injustice 
collector,'  which  is  one  reason  we  get 
along,"  Marilyn  explains.  "We  both 
know  we  have  to  work  at  a  marriage, 
so  we  do.  He  is  a  bright,  wonderful 
human  being  with  real  direction  and 
an  amazing  understanding  of  other 
human  beings.  When  we  have  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion,  we  discuss  it.  But 
we  never  talk  anything  out  when  we're 
angry,  because  we  both  feel  anger  is 
destructive  and  we  don't  want  that  in 
our  lives. 

"We  have  the  same  ideas  about  rais- 
ing children — and  Rick  and  Lisa  are 
our  special  delights.  Lisa  is  peppery, 
full  of  vinegar,  whereas  Rick  was  quiet 
at  the  same  age.  He  adores  his  sister, 
probably  because  she  is  no  competition 
to  him.  You  see,  every  Sunday,  Rick 
and   his    father   have    a   day   together. 


They  look  at  sports  cars  first,  since 
Rick  is  as  fond  of  them  as  Chuck.  Or 
at  times  they'll  go  to  the  beach.  Then 
they'll  go  to  the  club  to  which  we  be- 
long, where  they  have  brunch — in  the 
men's  grill,  no  less!  Then  they  go  visit- 
ing.   We  girls  stay  home. 

"Rick  wasn't  especially  aware  of  the 
fact  that  I  was  an  actress  until  one  day 
when  he  was  watching  TV  and  was 
startled  to  see  me  on  the  screen.  He 
looked  at  me,  then  back  at  the  set,  and 
said,  'Mommy,  you're  there  and  you're 
here.'  So  I  explained  that  I  was  act- 
ing, that  I  was  sort  of  telling  a  story. 
This  seemed  to  make  sense  to  him.  A 
few  days  later,  I  came  home  and  he 
said,  'Mommy,  know  what  you  were 
doing  today?  You  were  playing  actor!'  " 

Marilyn  spends  most  of  her  spare 
time  playing  tennis  with  Charles,  who 
is  an  excellent  player.  She  also  enjoys 
cooking — because  her  family  seems  to 
enjoy  her  food  so  much — and,  occa- 
sionally, she  does  some  writing.  Her 
home  is  her  main  interest,  though.  She 
and  Chuck  recently  moved  into  their 
newly  completed  house,  the  first  they 
have  ever  owned. 

Now,  Marilyn  has  two  families — her 
own  and  the  one  on  The  Tom  Ewell 
Show.  As  she  puts  it,  "Playing  a  moth- 
er of  school-age  children  on  the  show 
is  giving  me  a  fine  chance  to  learn 
what  to  expect  from  Rick  and  Lisa  as 
they  grow  up.  I'm  being  educated  as 
a  mother — and  getting  paid  for  it!" 


Surf  Side  6 — Troy  Donahue 


(Continued  from  page  30) 
uncomplimentary  names.  It  is  typical  of 
Troy's  insistence  on  working  out  his 
own  problems,  even  at  this  early  age, 
that  he  didn't  run  home  crying,  com- 
plain to  his  teacher — or  even  hold  it 
against  his  classmates.  His  own  solution 
was  simple,  drastic,  and  effective:  Since 
his  governess  insisted  on  his  wearing 
"proper"  clothes,  on  the  way  to  school 
he  would  step  into  the  gutter  and  roll 
in  it  till  he  looked  sufficiently  soiled. 
Unfortunately,  while  he  quickly  won 
the  enthusiastic  approval  of  his  class- 
mates, within  three  days  the  teacher 
sent  him  to  the  principal — who,  in  turn, 
sent  his  parents  a  note  demanding  an 
explanation  about  Troy's   appearance! 

Horrified,  Mrs.  Johnson  third- 
degreed  Troy  about  his  reason  for 
embarrassing  her  and  the  whole  neigh- 
borhood. While  he  wasn't  able  to  con- 
vince her  to  let  him  dress  exactly  like 
the  other  boys,  he  was  already  enough 
of  a  diplomat  to  talk  her  into  a  com- 
promise. The  day  was  saved. 

Troy  always  has  had  a  way  of  get- 
ting what  he  wants  by  the  most  effec- 
tive and  most  appropriate  means  at 
hand.  For  instance,  his  favorite  pastime 
was  sailing.  His  father  had  three  boats 
at  their  Bayside,  Long  Island  home. 
Troy  himself  had  been  an  expert  sailor 
since  he  was  ten.  Yet,  in  spite  of  Mex-le 
Johnson  Sr.'s  pride  in  his  son's  accom- 
plishment, he  had  the  strange  idea  that 
schoolwork  was  more  important  than 
pleasure. 

One  Friday  afternoon.  Troy's  father 


came  home  from  the  office  a  little  ear- 
lier than  usual.  "How  are  you  getting 
along  with  your  homework?"  he  asked 
his  son. 

"Fine,  Dad,"  Troy  beamed.  "And 
how's  business?"  Merle  Johnson  Sr. 
always  loved  to  talk  about  business. 
"Evex-ything  went  well  at  the  office," 
he  assured  his  heir. 

"Is  there  anything  I  can  do  for 
you  around  the  house?"  Troy  asked 
eagerly.  "How  about  washing  the  car?" 

"Sure,  son,"  his  dad  agreed.  "That's 
very  nice  of  you  to  offer  your  serv- 
ices." 

"And,  by  the  way,  Dad,"  Troy  threw 
in  casually,  "when  I  get  done,  would 
you  mind  if  I  used  the  boat  for  a  while 
to  run  over  to  Fire  Island?" 

"That's  perfectly  all  right,"  said  his 
father.  And  it  was  not  until  Troy  had 
left  that  it  occurred  to  Merle  Johnson 
Sr.  that  he  had  said,  that  very  morn- 
ing, Troy  was  not  to  use  the  boat  till 
he  had  improved  his  grades  at  school! 

As  could  be  expected,  getting  elected 
to  almost  any  office  in  school  was  a 
breeze  for  Troy.  Among  other  things, 
he  was  president  of  his  class  during  the 
freshman  and  sophomore  years  at  Bay- 
port  High.  While  he  is  reluctant  to 
admit  it  himself,  his  mother  proudly 
remembers  that  Troy  didn't  even  have 
to  campaign.  "The  girls  in  school  did  it 
all  for  him,"  she  recalls  with  a  smile. 
Since  there  were  more  girls  in  the 
class  than  boys,  Troy  was  a  shoo-in 
from  the  beginning. 

In    the    only    campaign    speech    he 
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HOMEWORKERS:  EARN  MONEY  sewingTprecut  ties  for 
us.  We  supply  materials;  instrui  tiling!  Home- 

Sewing,  Inc.,  Dept.  600.  Box  2107,  Cleveland  8.  Ohio. 
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made,  he  promised  the  class  fun  and 
good  times — and,  a  man  of  his  word, 
lived  up  to  it.  As  a  result,  he  got  into 
trouble  with  the  law. 

One  of  Troy's  biggest  assets  was,  and 
still  is,  his  sense  for  organization.  He 
managed  to  put  on  dances  and  sports 
events  on  the  spur  of  the  moment.  And, 
usually,  he  had  little  trouble  talking  his 
family  into  lending  a  helping  hand. 

One  weekend,  he  persuaded  his 
mother  to  let  him  have  the  family 
beach  house  for  a  party.  "How  many 
of  you  will  there  be?"  Mrs.  Johnson 
asked  uneasily. 

"About  twelve  to  fourteen,"  Troy 
estimated. 

"All  right  then,"  she  agreed.  "Just 
be  sure  to  take  it  easy  and  see  that 
you  don't  disturb  the  neighbors." 

Actually,  Troy  had  only  invited  that 
many,  but  word  got  around  and  more 
than  sixty  boys  and  girls  showed  up. 
By  midnight,  they  were  dancing  the 
conga  on  the  roof  till  some  irate  neigh- 
bors called  in  the  police. 

When  the  squad  car  pulled  up,  the 
sergeant  in  charge  first  thought  some 
kids  had  broken  into  the  house.  When 
he  recognized  Troy,  he  demanded  an 
explanation.  In  spite  of  Troy's  insist- 
ence that  his  mother  had  given  per- 
mission for  the  party,  the  officer  called 
Mrs.  Johnson  to  verify.  She  backed  up 
her  son's  statement. 

Troy  recalls,  "I  thought  I  had  got 
away  with  it,  when  it  suddenly  oc- 
curred to  the  officer  to  ask  me  if 
Mother  knew  there  were  so  many  of 
us.  While  I  may  stretch  the  point  at 
times,  I've  never  told  an  outright  lie, 
so  I  said  that  a  few  more  kids  had 
shown  up  than  I  had  expected." 

The  officer  called  Troy's  mother 
back  and,  when  he  told  her  there  were 
sixty  teenagers  in,  around  and  on  top 
of  the  house,  Mrs.  Johnson  nearly 
fainted. 

Troy  undoubtedly  has  a  way  with 
women.  As  one  of  his  recent  dates  ex- 
plains, "It  isn't  just  that  Troy  is  so 
good-looking.  He  is  intelligent,  and 
has  a  warmth  and  interest  in  the  per- 
son he  is  with  that  makes  you  feel  there 
is  no  one  else  in  the  world  for  him  that 
matters — even  if  you  know  darn  well 
that  his  little  red  book  is  jammed  full 
of  telephone  numbers." 

Getting  along  with  girls  came  easily 
to  Troy,  whose  mother  thought  it 
would  be  a  good  idea  to  have  him 
socialize  at  an  early  age.  "I  encour- 
aged my  son  to  bring  girls  over  to 
the  house  where  I  could  meet  them. 
When  he  was  only  fourteen,  I  let  him 
enroll  in  a  dancing  class — but,  instead 
of   his    going   to   some    distant    school, 


I  arranged  to  have  the  lessons  given 
at  our  house  or  a  neighbor's  once  a 
week."  She  adds  proudly,  "No  matter 
how  many  beautiful  girls  might  be 
invited,  Troy  would  always  ask  me 
for  the  first  dance — and,  when  his  sis- 
ter Eve  was  a  little  older,  ask  her  for 
the  second  one." 

In  Hollywood,  Troy's  date  list  reads 
like  a  Who's  Who  of  beautiful  and 
eligible  young  starlets.  Among  the 
girls  he  has  taken  out  are  Tuesday 
Weld,  Sandra  Dee,  Diane  McBain,  Judi 
Meredith  and  Connie  Stevens,  to  name 
just  a  few.  Moreover,  the  girls  are  not 
only  anxious  to  go  out  with  him — they 
come  to  his  house  and  cook  his  favor- 
ite meal  and  rehearse  his  lines  with 
him  whenever  the  opportunity  comes 
up. 

It's  not  surprising  that  it  was  a  girl 
who  got  him  started  in  his  movie 
career.  "I  met  Fran  Bennett  through 
a  roommate  of  hers  with  whom  I 
worked  in  a  commercial  film  com- 
pany," Troy  recalls.  "Fran's  friend  was 
a  script  supervisor,  and  I  was  a  mes- 
senger." 

Fran  introduced  him  to  her  agent, 
Henry  Willson — who  changed  the 
name  of  Merle  Johnson  Jr.  to  Troy 
Donahue,  and  was  convinced  that  Troy 
had  not  only  the  looks  and  talent  to 
be  successful  in  movies,  but  the  self- 
assurance  to  handle  himself  on  inter- 
views, as  well.  Taking  off  for  a  holiday 
in  Hawaii,  Willson  sent  Troy  to  Jack 
Bauer,  head  of  casting  at  Universal- 
International,  for  his  first  interview. 
The  result  was  a  seven-year  contract 
with  the  studio. 

A  year  later,  when  an  economy  drive 
all  but  eliminated  young  contract  play- 
ers from  the  studio's  roster,  Troy  was 
laid  off.  Only  a  few  weeks  went  by 
until  Warner  Bros,  became  aware  of 
him  and  cast  him  regularly  in  various 
television  series.  As  a  result  of  his 
capable  performances  and  his  rapidly 
growing  fan  mail,  they  signed  him  to 
a  long-term  contract  and  gave  him  the 
lead  in  one  of  their  top  productions 
of  last  year,  "A  Summer  Place."  In 
turn,  director  Delmer  Daves  was  so 
pleased  with  Troy's  performance  that 
he  signed  him  to  the  title  role  in 
"Parrish" — which  finished  just  before 
Troy  started  his  own  TV  series, 
Surf  Side  6. 

Troy  had  very  little  professional  ex- 
perience when  he  came  to  Hollywood. 
His  father  had  died  when  Troy  was 
fourteen,  and  his  mother  was  very 
much  opposed  to  her  son's  acting  am- 
bitions. Through  her  own  career  in 
show  business,  as  well  as  her  hus- 
band's    position,     Mrs.     Johnson    was 
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aware  of  the  disappointments  it  could 
bring.  She  didn't  want  Troy  to  face  a 
life  full  of  doubts  and  insecurity. 

So  Troy  planned  on  a  career  as  a 
professional  soldier.  But,  when  a  knee 
injury  at  a  military  academy  prevented 
his  appointment  to  West  Point,  it 
seemed  to  him  that  nothing  now  stood 
in  the  way  of  becoming  an  actor — 
which  had  been  an  ambition  as  far 
back  as  he  remembers.  He  took  up 
dramatics  in  school.  Then,  when  he 
couldn't  get  his  mother's  consent  to 
take  dramatic  training  after  his  gradu- 
ation, he  walked  out  of  the  family 
home,  almost  penniless,  to  get  acting 
experience  on  Broadway. 

For  almost  two  years,  he  subsisted  on 
whatever  he  could  make  as  a  messen- 
ger boy,  construction  laborer,  waiter, 
counselor  at  a  boys'  camp,  and  other 
odd  jobs  which  enabled  him  to  study 
acting  under  Ezra  Stone  and  get  fur- 
ther experience  in  summer  stock.  He 
lived  in  a  cold-water  walk-up  flat,  and 
at  the  Y.M.C.A.,  and  often  got  along 
on  one  meal  a  day. 

It  was  Darrel  Brady,  an  old  friend 
of  his  father's,  who  brought  Troy  to 
Hollywood  by  offering  him  a  job  with 
his  commercial  film  company.  And 
that's  how  Troy  met  the  girl  who  in- 
troduced him  to  Fran  Bennett,  who  in 
turn  sent  him  to  her  agent,  Henry 
Willson.  Needless  to  say,  now  that  he's 
not  only  successful  but  happy  in  his 
work,  his  mother  no  longer  objects  to 
his  career.  In  fact,  she's  become  his 
biggest  fan. 

Of  course,  Troy's  prime  following  is 
among  his  younger  fans.  Just  how  ably 
he  handles  them  was  apparent  on  a 
recent  personal-appearance  tour,  when 
the  lobby  of  the  hotel  where  he  stayed 
was  so  choked  up  with  fans  that  the 
management  feared  for  the  safety  of 
the  other  guests.  And  Troy  worried 
that,  if  he  didn't  get  past  them  quickly, 
he'd  miss  his  plane. 

Troy  has  never  turned  down  an  in- 
terview, or  refused  to  sign  an  auto- 
graph, but  this  was  a  difficult  situation. 
To  avoid  a  possible  riot,  he  got  the 
elevator  operator  to  take  him  to  the 
lower  level — below  the  main  exit — 
where  he  thought  he  could  get  away 
unnoticed. 

He  didn't.  A  few  fans  had  strategi- 
cally placed  themselves  near  the  ele- 
vator. When  they  saw  Troy  step  out. 
they  caused  such  a  commotion  that, 
minutes  later,  three  hundred  teenagers 
were  screaming  and  pulling  at  his 
clothes  to  get  his  attention. 

Unable  to  sign  all  the  autographs, 
if  he  was  to  make  his  plane,  Troy 
threw  up  his  arms  to  motion  for  silence, 
then  calmly  explained  that  he  gets 
claustrophobia  when  he  is  surrounded 
by  so  many  people.  Would  they  please 
help  him  out  of  this  predicament? 

Politely,  even  smilingly,  the  crowd 
gave  way  and,  with  squeals  of  pleas- 
ure and  shouts  of  encouragement,  let 
him  pass  through  their  line  to  a  wait- 
ing studio  car. 

Anyone  who  can  get  along  so  well 
with  people  of  all  ages,  and  from  all 
walks  of  life,   is  bound  to  be  a  huge 


Clu  Gulager 


(Continued  from  page  44) 
Texas,  under  one  of  the  country's  mas- 
ter dramatists,  Paul  Baker.  He  has 
worked  with  some  of  the  finest  actors 
in  Europe.  In  Paris,  he  acted  and  di- 
rected, studying  with  Etienne  Decroux, 
the  great  mime  artist  who  taught  Mar- 
cel Marceau. 

"But  my  beginnings  were  with  my 
father,  John  Gulager,"  Clu  declares. 
"He  was  in  show  business  all  his  life — 
an  actor,  humorist,  variety  man,  one  of 
the  finest  trick-rope  artists  in  the 
world.  He  worked  with  George  M. 
Cohan  in  New  York  before  he  became 
ill  and  had  to  leave  the  theater.  In 
those  days,  it  was  a  hard  life. 

"He  became  an  attorney  in  Tulsa, 
Oklahoma,  and  later  was  a  judge  in 
Muskogee,  where  I  was  reared.  He 
never  stopped  entertaining,  however. 
Once  you  entertain,  you  find  an  outlet. 
I  watched,  I  learned.  We  worked  like 
dogs.  It  was  always  work  with  him. 
And  I  had  another  advantage.  Will 
Rogers  was  my  cousin,  and  I  learned  an 
awful  lot  from  him. 

"So,  I  never  decided  to  become  an 
actor,  I've  always  been  an  actor.  That's 
all  I've  ever  been,  all  I've  ever  been 
around.  My  father  and  I  did  everything 
— radio,  stage  plays,  vaudeville  skits, 
minstrel  work,  rodeos.  Everything  you 
can  do  in  a  small  town  in  the  South- 
west; you  name  it,  we  did  it!" 

Clu  Gulager  may  seem  to  be  one  of 
the  most  unusual  names  ever  to  appear 
on  a  TV  credit  sheet.  The  surname  is 
Danish,  and  the  first  syllable  is  pro- 
nounced to  rhyme  with  "mule."  As  Clu 
explains,  "My  great-great-great-grand- 
father, Christian  Gulager,  was  a  Danish 
painter,  primarily  a  portrait  artist. 
When  he  was  about  nineteen,  he  met 
Benjamin  Franklin,  who  was  traveling 
in  Europe.  Franklin  liked  his  work  and 
invited  him  to  America  because  he  re- 
spected artists  and  believed  our  coun- 
try should  build  its  culture.  The  boy 
brought  with  him  one  picture,  an  oil 
painting  of  a  bald  eagle. 

"It  took  some  doing,  after  he  got 
here,  but  he  finally  got  George  Wash- 
ington to  sit  for  a  portrait.  During  the 
sittings,  Washington  saw  this  picture 
and  was  impressed.  To  him,  it  caught 
the  spirit  of  an  eagle's  freedom,  the 
king  of  birds,  master  of  the  skies.  He 
bought  it  for  a  hundred  dollars  and  my 
great-great-great-grandfather's  eagle 
became  the  symbol  of  the  United  States. 

"Unfortunately,"  Clu  adds  wryly, 
"Christian  died  a  pauper,  despite  the 
fact  he  painted  all  the  famous  people 
of  that  time  and  many  of  his  portraits 
are  hanging  today  in  the  Whitney 
Museum." 

Clu's  second  great  ancestral  heritage 
derives  from  the  Cherokee  nation.  "My 
people  came  to  Oklahoma  on  the  Trail 
of  Tears,"  he  says.  "There's  a  great  his- 
tory behind  them,  one  which  I'm  going 
to  put  on  the  screen  someday. 

"During  the  Jackson  administration, 
all  the  Indians  in  the  South  were  forced 
to  march  to  the  bad  lands  on  a  mass 
migration.  There  were  thousands  and 
thousands  and  thousands  of  these  peo- 
ple,   and    thousands    and    thousands   of 


men,  women  and  children  died  along 
the  way  and  had  to  be  left  where  they  ; 
fell.  It's  a  pretty  tragic  thing  in  our  J 
history,  comparable  to  the  Salem  witch 
trials,  and  one  that  has  never  been  | 
properly  told.  My  feelings  are  pretty 
strong  and  pretty  vehement  about  the 
way  this  story  has  been  neglected. 
"Of  course,  all  the  Indian  nations 
brought  their  customs  with  them,  and 
one  of  the  Cherokee  customs  was  that, 
as  soon  as  she  was  able,  after  her  baby 
was  born,  the  mother  would  go  outside 
the  teepee  and  name  the  child  after  the 
first  thing  she  saw.  When  my  uncle  was 
born,  the  first  thing  my  grandmother 
saw  was  a  redbird.  The  Cherokee  word 
for  redbird  is  clu-clu.  So  he  was  named, 
and  I  was  named  for  him." 

There  was  another,  modern  Western 
migration  which  was  to  affect  Clu  and 
his  work  more  directly.  This  was  the 
gradual  but  steady  movement  of  most 
television  production  from  New  York 
to  Hollywood.  Clu  had  been  doing  quite 
well  in  New  York,  but  then  "pickings 
got  pretty  slim.  My  wife  went  back  to 
Oklahoma,  and  eventually  I  went  back 
and  got  the  job  with  the  highway  de- 
partment. I  did  this  for  a  month  and  a 
half.  After  that,  I  scrounged  money  to 
produce  and  direct  my  own  theater.  I 
don't  know  how  I  did  it,  or  even  why, 
but  I  did  it. 

"Like  practically  every  other  actor, 
I've  worked  at  thirty  occupations  and, 
each  time,  eventually,  I  couldn't  go 
the  route.  I  don't  subscribe  to  the 
theory  that,  because  a  man  has  brains, 
he  can  be  a  success  at  anything." 

From  Oklahoma,  Clu  felt  there  was 
only  one  direction  he  could  go — West. 
The  economics  of  acting  hadn't  im- 
proved in  New  York  and,  at  the  mo- 
ment, American  actors  were  not  wanted 
in  Europe.  That  left  Hollywood.  But 
that  required  money,  and  Clu  finally 
took  a  job  as  a  disc  jockey  in  his 
hometown  with  the  idea  of  building  up 
a  small  fund  to  tide  him  and  his  wife 
Miriam  through. 

"When  I  got  my  first  check  as  a 
deejay,"  Clu  recalls,  "I  realized  we'd 
never  make  it  on  that.  It  was  just 
enough  to  live  on.  It  was  impossible  to 
go,  and  it  was  impossible  to  stay. 
Finally,  we  just  closed  our  eyes  and 
went  .  .  .  with  enough  money  to  last 
a  week.  One  week! 

"I  had  worked  with  Dick  Boone  in 
New  York  and,  when  we  got  to  Holly- 
wood, I  called  him.  He  told  me  to  come 
see  him  on  the  set.  Meanwhile,  I  had 
been  sent  to  see  Monique  James,  an 
M.C.A.  agent.  The  day  after  I  signed 
with  her,  Dick  Boone  gave  me  the  lead 
in  one  of  his  shows. 

"I    think    that    startled    them,"    Clu 
laughs.    "They    wondered,    'What    does 
this  boy  have?'  All  I  had  was  a  friend-  I 
ship  with  Dick  Boone,  and  he  had  ad- 
mired  my  work  on  Studio  One. 

"But,  thereafter,  Monique  was  the  one  I 
person  most  responsible  for  my  sue-  ! 
ceeding  here  in  Hollywood.  She  made  j 
it  possible  for  me  to  appear  in  a  star-  ! 
ring  role  on  virtually  every  major  TV 
program  within  the  space  of  a  year." 
Clu   has   been    offered   a   number   of 
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series.  "Some  of  them  even  went  on 
to  become  successful  programs  without 
me,"  he  grins.  "But  I  didn't  feel  any 
of  them  were  right  for  me.  For  the  last 
ten  years,  I  have  tried  consciously  to 
develop  a  certain  type  of  personality, 
aside  from  acting,  which  I  thought 
would  be  appealing  on  a  screen.  I  think 
I  have  gotten  it.  I  think  I  am  going  to 
be  able  to  project  it  in  Billy." 

Clu  had  discussed  a  series  on  Billy 
the  Kid  with  his  agent,  but  she  was 
discouraging.  It  couldn't  be  put  on  the 
screen — Billy  was  too  sadistic.  It's  been 
suggested  a  million  times,  she  told  him, 
and  tried  a  hundred  times,  but  no  one 
has  ever  been  really  successful  with  it. 

About  a  year  later,  along  came  Tall 
Man,  which  has  apparently  got  around 
making  an  out-and-out  hero  of  a  killer. 
In  essence,  this  is  the  story  of  Billy 
the  Kid  as  seen  through  the  eyes  of  Pat 
Garrett. 

"Pat  Garrett  was  no  crumb-bum," 
Clu  tells  you.  "He  was  a  man  of  vision, 
but  a  human  being,  as  well,  with  all 
the  foibles  of  a  human  being.  I  don't 
have  to  tell  you  that  Barry  Sullivan 
is  a  real  pro  and,  as  Pat  Garrett,  he 
gets  across  this  premonition  that  some- 
day he  will  be  forced  to  kill  this  boy 
whom  he  loves. 

"Purely  aside  from  the  character  he 
plays,"  Clu  adds,  parenthetically,  "Bar- 
ry Sullivan  himself  is  a  man's  man  and 
a  very  generous  one.  He  has  been  a 
constant  help  to  me,  and  I  believe  in 
him  as  a  person. 

"Pat  Garrett  loved  Billy,"  Clu  con- 
tinues. "The  Mexican  people  loved  him. 
He  was  lovable — except  that,  at  certain 
times,  he  became  mean  and  vicious.  He 
killed  twenty-one  men.  Some  of  these 
slayings  were  justified,  some  were  not. 
This,  to  an  actor,  has  a  certain  glamour. 
It  allows  him  to  create  things  within 
the  framework  of  the  character  that 
cannot  be  created  on  other  shows. 

"We're  not  whitewashing  Billy.  But, 
at  the  same  time,  we  are  not  snowing 
him  as  nothing  but  a  vicious  killer.  He 
had  a  gentle  side.  From  the  descriptions 
of  his  friends,  we  know  that  he  dressed 
well  when  he  came  to  town.  He  wrote 
very  literately  and  used  good  English, 
which  he  learned  from  his  mother.  He 
was  a  person  of  many  facets.  It's  my  job 
to  find  those  facets." 

Clu's  physical  resemblance  to  the  Kid 
is  remarkable.  Billy's  death  certificate 
describes  him  as  five  feet,  ten  and  a 
half  inches  tall — which  is  Clu's  exact 
height.  According  to  other  documents 
and  the  three  authentic  photographs  of 
Billy,  the  two  men  are  the  same  weight, 
the  same  general  build,  and  both  have 
slightly  bucked  teeth. 

The  comment  about  his  becoming  the 
number-one  television  personality  in 
America  was  made  when  Clu  hired 
himself  a  personal  publicist. 

The  publicist  thought  it  over  a  mo- 
ment, then  said,  "All  right!  Let's  do  it!" 
However,  he  added  that,  with  some- 
thing like  this,  "I  feel  it's  ten  percent 
us  and  ninety  percent  you.  It  will  have 
to  be  there  on  the  screen." 

"It  will  be,"  Clu  assured  him.  "Just 
my  own  lovable,  ambitious,  television 
self."  He  grins  broadly  when  he  tells 
this,  but  he  isn't  kidding.  He  means  it. 

Furthermore,  we'll  bet  he  makes  it! 
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(Continued  from  page  47) 
Dean  recalls  today,  "no  one  was  hiding 
it.    It  was  gone  for  good.    Apparently, 
I  must  have  left  it  in  the  back  seat  of 
the  cab.    Anyhow,  we  never  found  it." 

That  was  in  1953.  Today,  Dean  Mil- 
ler has  found  an  award  of  another  kind 
— the  realization  of  his  dream. 

"I've  never  really  wanted  to  be  an 
actor,"  he  explains.  "What  I  like  most 
is  interviewing,  and  now  I  have  my 
chance." 

In  Here's  Hollywood,  NBC-TV's  new 
daytime  show,  he  interviews  motion- 
picture  and  television  celebrities  all 
over  the  world.  "I'll  be  covering  all 
kinds  of  people  in  all  kinds  of  situa- 
tions, as  we  explore  the  stars'  private 
and  not-so-private  lives,"  he  confesses, 
with  a  twinkle  in  his  eyes. 

Interviewing  isn't  new  to  Dean.  He 
worked  in  radio  during  and  after  col- 
lege, and  owns  a  radio  station  in  Jack- 
son, Ohio.  Yet,  years  ago,  Dean  wasn't 
impressed  by  the  thought  of  inter- 
viewing actors  and  actresses. 

He  remembers  the  first  star  he  met: 
Peter  Lawford — when  Lawford  came  to 
Memphis,  Tennessee,  to  plug  a  picture. 

"Like  most  people,  I  was  highly  crit- 
ical of  famous  people,"  Dean  recalls. 
"In  Peter's  case,  I  objected  to  his  shoes, 
socks,  haircut.  I  had  a  sort  of  'Who 
does  he  think  he  is — a  big  shot?'  atti- 
tude." Dean  admits  he  changed  his 
mind  about  Lawford  after  he  arrived 
in  Hollywood  and  the  two  men  became 
friends. 

"I  suppose  everyone  is  a  little  re- 
sentful of  celebrities,"  Dean  observes. 
"That's  why  I  like  my  new  show,  Here's 
Hollywood.  I  hope  I  can  help  people 
learn,  as  I  did,  that  show-business  peo- 
ple are  human  and  have  sorrows  and 
joys  just  like  anyone  else." 

Radio  became  full-time  work  for 
Dean  after  he  was  graduated  from  Ohio 
State  University  as  a  radio  and  adver- 
tising major.  "One  of  my  employers 
tiled  to  discourage  me,"  he  grins.  "I 
worked  for  WCOL  while  I  was  in  col- 
lege— until  I  goofed,  one  lazy  Sunday 
afternoon. 

"Somehow,  I  managed  to  take  the 
commercials  of  the  twelve  top  Colum- 
bus advertisers  and  foul  them  all  up 
by  reading  them  at  the  wrong  time." 
The  next  day,  the  pink  slip  was  waiting 
for  Dean  with  his  paycheck,  and  his 
employer  counseled  him,  "You'd  do 
better  as  a  plumber!" 

But,  after  a  stretch  as  an  advertising 
account  executive,  selling  radio  and  TV 
time,  Dean  found  himself  once  again 
behind  the  microphone  ...  in  Albany, 
New  York  ...  in  Memphis,  Tennessee 
.  .  .  and  then  back  to  Cincinnati,  where 
he  became  so  popular  that  station  exec- 
utives gave  him  two  television  shows 
of  his  own. 

Then  Hollywood  beckoned. 

On  the  California-bound  train,  Dean 
became  acquainted  with  Dore  Schary, 
then  head  of  MGM  studios.  "We  spent 
the  trip  debating  the  merits  of  tele- 
vision and  motion  pictures.  Mr.  Schary 
wouldn't  have  anything  to  do  with 
television  then,"  Dean  smiles.  "Times 
have  changed!" 


Nevertheless,  the  handsome  Ohioan 
made  such  an  impression  on  Mr.  Schary 
that  he  signed  him  to  a  long-term  con- 
tract and  promptly  gave  him  a  featured 
part  in  "Because  You're  Mine,"  with 
Mario  Lanza. 

Soon  after,  all  studios — MGM  in- 
cluded—started whittling  down  their 
contract  lists.  This  was  a  blessing  in 
disguise  for  Dean,  who  was  called  to 
play  the  part  of  Spring  Byington's  son- 
in-law,  Matt  Henshaw,  in  December 
Bride,  one  of  TV's  most  successful 
shows,  which  had  a  five-year  network 
run  and  is  still  being  seen  locally. 

Success  hasn't  spoiled  Dean,  and 
isn't  likely  to  do  so  in  the  future,  which 
may  well  see  him  develop  into  a  top 
matinee  idol.  Assurance  for  this  can  be 
traced  to  his  early  environments. 

One  of  two  sons  of  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Clifford  Stuhlmueller  of  Hamilton, 
Ohio,  Dean  was  raised  with  a  healthy 
respect  for  good  manners,  a  proper  aim 
in  life,  and  a  propensity  for  keeping  his 
feet  on  the  ground.  "My  parents  could 
afford  to  give  me  anything  I  wanted, 
but  they  were  careful  not  to  spoil  me," 
he  insists. 

Dean  kept  his  feet  on  the  ground  in 
other  ways — sometimes  too  much  so. 
To  stay  level-headed,  during  his  three- 
month  layoff  from  December  Bride 
every  year,  he  went  back  to  Ohio  to 
work  in  a  boys'  camp  where  he  taught 
youngsters  to  ride.  "Once,"  he  remem- 
bers, "the  horse  and  I  readied  for  a 
jump.  He  made  it — I  didn't.  The  ground 
was  solidly  under  me  that  time!" 

Dean's  father  was  a  conservative  man 
who  taught  him  early  to  save  money. 
Dean  grew  up  like  millions  of  other 
children — getting  extra  spending  money 
by  washing  cars,  mowing  lawns  and 
doing  other  chores  around  the  house. 
He  didn't  get  his  first  car  until  he  was 
out  of  the  service. 

"I  figured  that  my  father  is  a  suc- 
cessful man  because  he's  industrious, 
conscientious  and  has  a  goal — to  be  a 
good  doctor  and  to  provide  a  good  life 
for  his  family,"  says  Dean.  "I  hope  to 
do  the  same,  one  day."  He's  well  on 
his  way  to  financial  security.  He  al- 
ready owns  several  apartment  buildings 
in  Cincinnati,  as  well  as  the  radio  sta- 
tion, which  he  hopes  to  expand  into  a 
chain  covering  the  whole  state.  In  Bev- 
erly Hills,  he  fives  comfortably,  but  not 
extravagantly. 

Dean's  one  brother,  Richard,  works 
for  a  safe  company  in  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
"No,  that's  not  where  I  keep  all  my 
money,"  grins  Dean,  who  has  been 
kidded  as  still  having  the  first  dollar 
he  ever  earned.  "When  I  first  came  to 
Hollywood,  I  ran  into  many  actors  who 
made  a  lot  of  money  one  day  and  noth- 
ing the  next.  Those  who  had  nothing 
saved  were  in  a  desperate  position.  I 
never  want  that  to  happen  to  me." 

He's  cautious  when  it  comes  to  mar- 
iage,  too.  He  wants  to  be  "sure"  before 
he  takes  the  vital  step.  While  he  admits 
to  having  "gone  steady"  while  in  school, 
he's  keeping  silent  about  the  rumors 
that  he's  secretly  engaged  and  may  be 
married  by  the  time  this  is  printed. 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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When  asked  about  it,  he  changes  the 
subject. 

Dean  has  reasons  to  be  cautious,  in 
every  respect.  He  explains  that  he  once 
was  in  a  stall  with  his  horse  and  turned 
his  back  on  the  animal  to  check  some 
equipment.  "The  crazy  horse  picked 
that  time  to  show  me  his  heels.  I  don't 
know  what  was  wrong  with  them — ex- 
cept they  sure  were  hard!"  Dean  ad- 
mits to  having  considerable  respect  for 
the  rear  end  of  a  horse  now. 

He's  really  a  fine  horseman  but,  typi- 
cally, Dean  has  never  been  asked  to  do 
a  TV  Western.  However,  he  will  get  his 
chance  to  ride  in  front  of  the  cameras 
for  Here's  Hollywood,  because  some  of 
his  interviews  with  Western  stars  will 
be  conducted  on  horseback! 

Besides  being  at  home  in  the  saddle. 
Dean  also  took  to  the  air — as  therapy. 
"I  was  always  afraid  of  flying,"  he  ex- 
plains, "so,  when  MGM  told  me,  one 
day,  I  had  to  fly  to  Chicago  to  promote 
'Skirts  Ahoy,'  I  told  them  no."  One  of 
the  studio  executives  insisted  he  read 
the  fine  print  in  his  contract  about  his 
studio's  ability  to  send  him  anywhere, 


any  time,  any  way — and  Dean  had  no 
choice  but  to  climb  aboard  the  plane. 

"I  knew  I  had  to  overcome  a  mental 
block  about  flying,"  Dean  admits,  "so  I 
persuaded  Robert  Taylor  to  take  me  up 
in  his  twin-engine  Beechcraft.  Bob 
handed  over  the  controls  to  me  and  I 
rather  enjoyed  it.  In  fact,  I  agreed  with 
him  that  the  best  way  to  overcome  my 
fears  was  to  learn  to  fly.  So  I  took  les- 
sons and,  before  long,  soloed  and  won 
my  pilot's  license." 

Only  his  confidence  in  the  winged 
method  of  transportation  didn't  last. 
One  day,  Dean  was  in  the  air  when  fire 
razed  several  sound  stages  at  the  War- 
ner Bros,  studios.  "To  get  a  better  look, 
I  circled  the  fire  several  times,"  he  re- 
calls, "peering  down  to  see  if  I  could 
figure  out  what  was  going  on. 

"All  of  a  sudden,  I  saw  another  plane 
coming  right  at  me!  I'm  sure  we 
brushed  wings  as  I  banked  my  plane  to 
get  out  of  the  way.  After  that,  I  headed 
for  the  Santa  Monica  airport,  landed, 
pulled  into  the  hangar,  and  said  good- 
bye to  my  plane,  the  airport,  and 
flying!" 


Now  Dean  claims  he  loves  the  Super- 
chief  and  other  crack  trains.  "Guess  it's 
part  of  my  down-to-earthiness,"  he 
grins. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  Dean  has  fre- 
quently been  mistaken  for  Ray  Milland, 
since  he  looks  like  Ray's  twin  brother 
in  the  late,  late  movies  on  TV  showing 
Milland's  popular  old  films.  In  fact,  just 
the  other  afternoon,  Dean  was  in  a  Bev- 
erly Hills  store  when  a  woman  came  up 
to  him,  scanned  his  face,  and  finally 
asked,  hesitantly,  "Are  you  Ray  Mil- 
land?" 

When  Dean  shook  his  head,  she  ex- 
claimed, "Well,  did  anyone  ever  tell  you 
how  much  you  look  like  him?" 

"Yes,"  Dean  replied,  "and  I  wish  I 
had  his  money,  as  well  as  his  looks!" 

Dean  says  that,  although  he's  been  a 
fan  of  Milland's  for  many  years,  he  has 
seen  him  only  once — in  a  Beverly  Hills 
hardware  store.  Now,  on  Here's  Holly- 
wood, he  is  getting  his  wish  not  only  to 
meet  but  to  interview  Ray,  as  well  as 
other  stars  of  the  entertainment  indus- 
try. And  that  makes  Mr.  Miller  TV's 
"host  with  the  most— fun!" 


(Continued  from  page  52) 
born  December  20,  1958,  is  also  blond 
with  blue  eyes  as  big  as  saucers,  also 
shows  promise  of  being  a  heart -break- 
er. Travis,  the  turtle,  is  not  blue -eyed 
or  beautiful,  was  named  for  Travis  de 
Coppet,  a  part  played  by  Peter  in  the 
stage  play,  "The  Young  and  the  Beau- 
tiful," adapted  from  F.  Scott  Fitzger- 
ald's Josephine  stories. 

The  Brandons  almost  lost  Travis  ear- 
lier this  year.  When  he  was  missing 
from  his  home  in  a  third-floor  window, 
Jane  searched  on  the  sidewalk  below. 
She  went  into  a  little  restaurant  in  the 
building  and  found  the  missing  turtle 
treading  water  in  a  glass  on  the  coun- 
ter. The  owner  had  picked  him  up  from 
the  walk,  refused  eighty  cents  clear 
profit  from  a  passer-by,  and  was  about 
to  adopt  the  waif  himself.  The  children 
would  have  been  devastated,  and  their 
parents  would  have  missed  him,  too. 

Peter  has  sea-green  eyes,  set  in  a 
tanned  face,  and  is  brown-haired.  Jane 
is  blue-eyed,  slim-ankled  and,  by  her 
own  description,  has  "straight,  mouse- 
colored  hair."  She  has  tried  turning  it 
several  different  colors — one  at  a  time, 
of  course — and  has  decided  mouse  color 
suits  her  as  well  as  any.  She's  effer- 
vescent in  disposition,  makes  friends 
easily,  is  a  good  hostess,  can  laugh  over 
problems  while  she's  trying  to  solve 
them. 

"Everything  the  opposite  of  me," 
Peter  comments.  "She  complements  me. 
She  has  courage.  We  lived  in  a  cold- 
water  flat  in  New  York  for  three  lean 
years  after  our  marriage,  and  things 
were  mighty  cold  in  the  winter.  Colder 
than  Jane  could  have  thought  they 
would  be,  when  she  was  back  home  in 
Kansas  City  with  her  parents.  But  she 
carried  on  bravely." 

It's  not  strictly  true,  however,  that 
she  has  all  these  virtues  exclusively  in 
the  Brandon  household.  Peter  is  more 


Daddy  Is  a  Bachelor 

quiet,  but  his  sense  of  fun  explodes  into 
witticisms  about  situations  and  people 
and  things,  and  frequently  turns  on 
himself — the  mark  of  the  true  humorist. 
He  may  take  problems  seriously  while 
he's  still  coping  with  them,  but  he  can 
smile  over  them  just  as  indulgently  in 
retrospect. 

Being  Dr.  Ted  Powell  on  a  daily  pro- 
gram appealed  to  Peter  from  the  be- 
ginning, particularly  since  Ted  has 
some  of  these  same  qualities.  "He's  not 
a  stereotype.  He's  an  iconoclast,  an 
opposer  of  sham  and  hypocrisy.  He  fol- 
lows his  own  ideas,  never  takes  any- 
thing for  granted,  has  humor — and 
honesty." 

Peter  himself  was  born  in  Berlin, 
Germany,  and  brought  to  this  country 
at  fourteen,  before  America  entered 
World  War  II.  He  went  to  the  Mt.  Her- 
mon  School  for  Boys,  a  preparatory 
school  in  Massachusetts.  "Thrown  to 
the  wolves,"  he  describes  it  now.  "I 
arrived  in  this  country  wearing  knick- 
ers. I  could  hardly  wait  to  get  my  first 
long  pants  and  look  like  the  other  boys. 
I  didn't  know  a  word  of  English — I  had 
studied  Latin  and  Greek  instead.  None 
of  the  boys  in  the  school  spoke  German. 
Even  the  masters  spoke  a  stilted  Ger- 
man." He  had  to  learn  fast,  if  he  in- 
tended to  survive  in  that  atmosphere. 
He  did,  now  speaks  English  faultlessly, 
without  trace  of  accent. 

Being  at  a  school  where  the  boys 
combined  work  with  academic  study, 
Peter  put  in  ten  hours  a  week  doing 
farm  chores.  He  took  the  milk  to  be 
weighed  and  pasteurized.  He  learned 
about  farm  machinery  and  farm  ani- 
mals. He  loved  country  living,  and  still 
does.  And,  in  spite  of  the  language 
handicap,  he  was  graduated  with  his 
class — "not  with  any  honors  or  dis- 
tinction, but  I  made  it!" 

In  Berlin,  his  family  had  lived  in  an 
apartment  across  from  one  of  the  state 


theaters.  He  used  to  beg  his  mother  for 
money  to  buy  standing  room  in  the 
very  top  balcony,  where  there  was  a 
tiny  ledge  he  could  lean  against  when 
the  standing  got  too  difficult.  He  saw 
his  favorite  plays  over  and  over.  The 
world  of  entertainment  had  always  at- 
tracted him.  So,  in  1944,  when  he  wasn't 
quite  eighteen,  he  got  a  job  with  radio 
Station  WCAP,  Asbury  Park,  New  Jer- 
sey, as  announcer,  disk  jockey,  and 
general  helper.  It  would  probably  be 
impossible  now,  but  many  men  were 
serving  in  the  Armed  Services  at  that 
time,  and  his  youth  worked  for  him 
rather  than  against  him.  Until  his  own 
turn  came  to  be  drafted. 

The  Army  sent  him  to  the  Philip- 
pines, assigned  him  to  the  Finance  De- 
partment. "It  was  the  last  place  I  should 
be.  I  had  never  been  able  to  keep  even 
a  checkbook  straight,  and  I  messed  up 
everything.  Then  I  got  an  opportunity 
to  go  to  New  Guinea,  and  get  out  of 
finance.  I  took  it.  The  war  was  over 
then,  and  the  South  Pacific  was  no  more 
dangerous  than  New  Jersey — I  would 
have  welcomed  it,  anyhow.  I  was  given 
a  job  as  disk  jockey  with  the  Armed 
Forces  radio  station  WVTA,  and  I  may 
have  helped  keep  our  soldiers  happy — 
but  I  doubt  that  this  worked  for  the 
natives." 

He  was  later  transferred  to  the 
Armed  Forces  station  WBTM,  in  Ma- 
nila, where  he  served  until  he  was 
discharged  and  had  to  hunt  for  a 
civilian  job.  The  first  one  that  came 
along  was  in  the  offices  of  a  teachers' 
insurance  company.  He  walked  in,  the 
first  morning,  saw  a  long  floor  filled 
with  rows  of  desks.  At  the  end  of  the 
rows  were  two  private  offices,  looking 
for  all  the  world  like  glass  cages,  where 
the  supervisors  sat. 

Peter  was  supposed  to  use  a  dictating 
machine  for  answering  letters  from  the 
company's   clients.    An   older   man   in- 


structed  him,  and  pointed  out  some  of 
the  advantages  of  the  job — one  week's 
vacation  the  first  year,  two  the  second, 
three  after  a  longer  period  of  time.  He 
felt  himself  getting  greener  and  greener, 
sicker  and  sicker.  This  routine  kind  of 
life  worked  out  very  well  for  some 
people,  he  knew.  But  it  was  just  the 
opposite  of  everything  he  had  ever 
wanted  for  himself.  He  felt  he  might 
be  caught  in  one  of  those  glass  cages, 
unable  to  get  out.  He  didn't  want  his 
life  mapped  out  in  advance,  month  by 
month  and  year  by  year. 

"At  the  end  of  that  first  day,  I  walked 
up  to  the  man  in  the  glass  cage  and 
explained  how  I  felt.  I  told  him  I  was 
sorry  to  have  put  them  to  so  much 
trouble,  but  I  couldn't  stay.  I  thought 
he  would  be  angry.  But  he  was  very 
nice,  said  he  was  glad  I  had  been  honest 
with  him,  and  assured  me  I  could  be 
successful  in  some  other  work.  He  sent 
me  my  day's  pay — although  I  didn't 
think  I  had  earned  it." 

After  a  few  unsuccessful  attempts  at 
jobs,  he  was  hired  in  New  York  to 
join  the  Clare  Tree  Major  Children's 
Theater,  a  well-known  touring  troupe, 
then  in  New  Iberia,  Louisiana.  His  ca- 
reer as  a  professional  actor  dates  from 
that  time  and  that  place.  "I  was  hired 
because  I  could  drive  the  truck  that 
transported  everything,"  he  says.  "I 
was  kind  of  awkward  as  an  actor." 

In  Baton  Rouge,  the  crankshaft  on 
the  truck  broke,  stranding  them  in  a 
driving  rain.  It  was  rough  living,  the 
pay  was  small,  but  it  gave  him  a  com- 
prehensive education  in  theater.  He 
felt  it  was  better  than  going  to  classes, 
and  a  lot  more  fun,  and  it  made  him 
think  of  himself  as  a  professional. 

Back  in  New  York,  when  the  season 
was  over,  he  decided  that  classes  might 
help  his  career,  and  he  studied  for  two 
years  at  the  Neighborhood  Playhouse, 
taking  an  intensive  course  under  the 
man  who  then  headed  it,  Sanford 
Meisner.  When  Peter  later  met  Jane, 
he  learned  she  had  been  a  student  in 
some  of  the  special  classes,  but  she 
went  at  night  and  he  was  a  day  pupil, 
so  their  paths  had  never  crossed  there. 

He  got  parts  in  dramatic  shows,  the 
best  of  them,  in  the  earlier  days  of  TV. 
In  Suspense,  Pulitzer  Playhouse,  many 
others.  He  still  does  some  of  the  night- 
time dramas — the  lead  in  Armstrong 
Circle  Theater's  recent  "Security  Risk," 
and  a  U.S.  Steel  Hour  drama  last  Au- 
gust. He  finds  time  for  about  half  a 
dozen  of  these  extra-curricular  shows 
each  year.  Off-Broadway,  he  has  ap- 
peared in  "The  Infernal  Machine,"  "An 
Enemy  of  the  People"  and,  most  re- 
cently, in  John  Dos  Passos'  "U.S.A." 

On  Broadway,  he  got  good  parts  in 
shows  that  averaged  about  a  seven- 
week  run.  His  most  recent  Broadway 
play  was  "The  Hidden  River."  In  "On- 
dine,"  starring  Audrey  Hepburn  and 
Mel  Ferrer — "in  the  days  when  she 
was  falling  in  love  with  him  and  could 
hardly  notice  anyone  else  in  the  cast" — 
the  run  was  about  six  months  and  Peter 
got  laughs  not  in  the  script,  on  opening 
night  in  Boston.  For  one  of  his  en- 
trances, he  had  to  come  out  of  the 
basement  and  up  a  steep  incline,  to 
appear  as  if  approaching  from  a  dis- 
tance.  It  was  a  court  scene.   Someone 


said,  "Call  in  the  poet."  That  was 
Peter's  part— and  his  cue.  He  started 
up  the  steep  incline,  but  his  shoes  were 
slippery.  Part-way  up,  so  at  least  half 
the  house  could  see  him,  he  began  to 
slide  back,  back.  The  audience,  com- 
posed partly  of  Harvard  students, 
howled,  but  he  finally  made  it. 

His  other  stage  disaster  involved 
opening  night  in  New  Haven,  with 
Yale  supplying  the  catcalls.  The  play 
was  "Cry  of  the  Peacock."  Peter  wore 
elevator  shoes  because  the  leading  lady 
was  taller  than  he.  On  opening  night, 
when  he  knelt  down  during  a  quiet, 
sensitive,  passionate  moment,  the  stiff 
shoes  hampered  him  and  caused  his 
knees  to  crack.  You  could  hear  the 
bones  cracking  all  over  the  stage  and 
well  into  the  audience.  Raucous  laugh- 
ter rocked  the  theater.  But  he  sur- 
vived that,  too. 

Away  from  his  work,  Peter  likes 
prize  fights,  baseball,  chess,  reading — 
"I  buy  books  I  haven't  time  to  read, 
have  built  up  a  library  I  haven't  time 
to  enjoy."  They  all  go  to  Maine  in  the 
summer,  from  where  he  commutes  on 
the  days  he's  on  the  show,  and  they 
wish  they  could  stay  there  all  year 
'round.  He  loves  to  tinker  with  his  car, 
an  English  Rover,  and  Jane  is  never 
sure  they'll  get  back  from  a  picnic  or 
a  trip  to  the  beach,  when  he  begins  to 
take  the  engine  apart.  Somehow,  she's 
always  a  little  worried  he  can't  put  it 
together  again. 

She's  the  cook,  does  some  fine  and 
fancy  dishes,  of  which  he  isn't  always 
appreciative.  "When  Jane  decides  to 
roll  up  her  sleeves  and  turn  out  some- 
thing special,  and  she  asks  what  I 
want,  I  may  come  up  with  hamburgers, 
or  hot  dogs.  This  is  practically  an  in- 
sult to  a  cook  with  sauces  on  her  mind." 
But,  when  the  meal  is  served,  he  seems 
to  be  more  than  satisfied. 

Jane  forsook  her  own  ambitions  for 
a  career  in  favor  of  spending  time  with 
the  family.  Peter  tries  to  be  with  the 
children  as  much  as  he  can  during  these 
years  when  they  are  still  small  and 
dependent.  Mary  Hop  saw  him  on  TV 
for  the  first  time  as  a  very  little  girl, 
promptly  went  to  sleep  while  she  was 
looking  at  him.  Now  she  can  stay 
awake,  realizes  that  he's  there — and 
yet  not  there. 

Clarkie  caused  a  near-crisis  recently 
at  a  party  given  by  William  Prince  (Dr. 
Jerry  Malone)  at  his  home.  There  was 
a  huge  cake,  inscribed  for  the  anni- 
versary of  Carol  Irwin's  taking  over 
the  reins  as  the  show's  producer,  and 
it  was  all  very  exciting  for  a  very  small 
boy.  Just  as  the  cast  and  staff  grouped 
around  the  cake  for  a  snapshot,  Clarkie 
decided  that  now  was  the  moment  to 
get  closer  to  the  wondrous  concoction. 
From  out  of  nowhere  he  seemed  to 
come,  making  one  big  stride  right  into 
the  middle  of  the  cake.  Desperately  they 
tried  to  put  it  together  again,  but  like 
Humpty-Dumpty  it  couldn't  be — quite! 
All  they  could  do  was  laugh,  even 
though  a  little  ruefully,  and  wipe  the 
frosting  from  a  startled  Clarkie. 

It  was  a  thoroughly  unromantic  mo- 
ment for  Peter  Brandon,  and  that  ro- 
mantic young  bachelor,  Dr.  Ted  Powell. 
But  one  which  both  can  appreciate 
with  an  understanding  heart. 


Her  Dreadful 
fear  of 

FRIGIDITY 


It  was  something  she  thought  it  im- 
possible to  cope  with.  It  was  a  gnaw- 
ing thing  that  made  her  life  miserable, 
and  her  marriage  unhappy.  It  was 
what  she  did  not  know  that  made  it  so 
difficult. 

FEAR  IS  BANISHED 
THROUGH  KNOWLEDGE 

Then  she  sent  for  this  intimate  book. 
She  knew,  as  every  woman  knows,  that 
there  are  some  things  you  can't  discuss 
with  others.  But,  in  the  quiet  of  an 
afternoon,  and  in  the  waiting  hours  of 
an  evening,  she  found  the  answers  she 
sought  in  this  revealing  book.  It  was  a 
revelation.  With  the  reading  of  it 
came  peace  and  tranquility.  Tens  of 
thousands  have  read  it,  and  their  ex- 
perience has  been  the  same. 

LET  HIM 

-» ... ™£  READ  IT,  TOO! 
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SurfSide  6 — Diane  McBain 


(Continued  from  page  30) 
either  pushed  or  encouraged  her  to 
have  a  career.  As  for  Diane  herself,  she 
was  too  busy  being  a  tomboy  to  pay  at- 
tention to  the  effect  her  looks  had  on 
other  people.  She  was  too  preoccupied 
climbing  trees,  playing  baseball,  swim- 
ming, going  for  hikes,  or  just  sitting 
alone  in  the  park.  Aside  from  the  ex- 
uberance and  animation  she  displayed 
in  athletics,  she  was  shy  and  found  it 
hard  to  speak  to  strangers.  She  came 
alive — really  alive — mainly  in  her  own 
mind,  in  her  vivid  imagination,  her  pri- 
vate world  of  daydreams. 

She  never  got  along  well  with  girls 
her  own  age.  It  never  occurred  to  her 
that  they  shied  away  from  her  because 
she  was  "too  pretty."  Boys  gladly  ac- 
cepted her  as  a  buddy — mainly  because 
she  was  the  best  baseball  pitcher  in  the 
neighborhood.  She  might  have  been 
lonely,  had  it  not  been  for  the  tomboy 
games  and  her  shelf  of  books,  read  and 
re-read  during  every  spare  moment. 

When  Diane  started  high  school,  her 
grades  were  never  too  high  because  of 
that  propensity  for  daydreaming.  In 
class,  she'd  stare  into  space,  dreaming 
about  life  in  college  or  getting  married 
and  having  children.  In  her  mind,  she'd 
be  miles  away,  strolling  through  the 
African  jungles  on  safari,  imagining 
herself  as  a  secretary  to  an  important 
industrialist  or  as  a  nurse  assisting  a 
brave  surgeon.  The  one  thing  she  never, 
ever  dreamed  about  being  was  a  famous 
movie  star.  She  was  too  busy  in  her 
own  personal  world  of  makebelieve  to 
be  impressed  by  the  makebelieve  of 
Hollywood. 

In  her  early  teens,  Diane  felt  herself 
ugly  and  had  a  complex  about  her 
looks.  Already,  she'd  reached  her  full 
growth — five-feet-seven.  She  towered 
over  the  rest  of  the  girls  and  even  most 
boys  her  own  age.  She  tried  to  stoop 
when  she  walked  and,  when  she  looked 
in  the  mirror,  all  she  saw  was  a  lanky, 
gangling  colt — so  she  stopped  looking. 


At  fourteen,  Diane  McBain  was  not 
worldly-wise  enough  to  realize  that 
great  beauty  can  be  a  curse,  as  well  as  a 
blessing.  When  beauty  becomes  an  ob- 
session, when  it  feeds  on  constant  at- 
tention and  flattery,  it  can  make  a  girl 
so  self- centered  that  she  fails  to  develop 
other  facets  of  herself.  But,  because  she 
paid  no  attention  to  her  looks,  because 
she  found  it  necessary  to  strive  to  be 
liked,  Diane's  beauty  was  a  blessing  in 
the  disguise  of  momentary  unhappiness. 

Unlike  other  girls  with  natural  assets, 
Diane  did  not  seek  to  enter  the  dozens 
of  beauty  contests  thrown  around 
Hollywood  every  day  in  the  week.  In  all 
her  life,  she  entered  only  three  contests 
— all  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  all  local,  all 
within  the  space  of  a  two-month  sum- 
mer vacation  when  she  had  nothing  bet- 
ter to  do.  She  entered  three,  and  came 
in  first  three  times.  She  was  pleased, 
but  the  trophy  and  ribbons  were  tucked 
away  in  the  back  of  her  closet,  along 
with  her  tennis  racket,  the  catcher's 
mitt  and  baseball  she'd  left  unused 
since  reaching  her  teens. 

By  the  time  she  was  sixteen,  Diane 
had  made  up  her  mind  to  go  on  to  col- 
lege after  graduation,  and  decided  to  get 
a  part-time  job  to  save  up  money  to- 
ward that  goal.  She  turned  to  model- 
ing, found  an  agent  and,  within  days, 
was  posing  for  a  still  photographer  and 
doing  television  commercials.  It  was 
during  one  of  these  sessions  that  a  tal- 
ent agent,  Bill  Barnes,  spotted  her  and 
thought  she  had  movie  possibilities. 

He  set  up  an  interview  for  her  at 
Universal-International.  Diane  had 
heard  you  could  make  quite  a  bit  of 
money  doing  extra  parts  in  films  and  on 
television,  so  she  willingly  read  for  sev- 
eral executives  of  the  U-I  casting  de- 
partment. They  were  all  ecstatic  and 
told  her  she  had  more  potential  talent 
and  looks  than  any  girl  they'd  seen  in 
years.  They  said  they'd  call  her  soon — 
but  she  never  heard  a  word  from  them. 
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Instead  of  eating  her  heart  out,  Diane 
happily  entered  her  final  semester  at 
Glendale  High  School.  She  suddenly 
felt  the  yearning  to  be  popular,  to  be 
one  of  the  crowd  and  have  lots  of 
friends — girls,  as  well  as  boys.  She  de- 
cided to  run  for  song  leader.  Everyone 
said  she  was  a  cinch  to  win.  But,  when 
she  went  in  to  get  her  petition,  she 
learned  she  was  ineligible — a  combina- 
tion of  just  fair  grades,  plus  a  few  too 
many  absences.  When  they  told  her 
that,  she  ran  home  and  cried  her  eyes 
out.  She  hadn't  batted  an  eyelash  when 
a  big  movie  studio  failed  to  call,  but 
being  unable  to  run  for  high-school 
song  leader — that  really  hurt! 

Graduation  came  in  1959.  While  she 
was  waiting  to  start  college,  her  model- 
ing agent  suggested  she  go  to  Warner 
Bros,  for  an  interview.  Maybe  she  could 
pick  up  a  few  small  parts  in  their  tele- 
vision shows.  She  read,  they  liked  her 
and,  this  time,  she  was  given  a  chance 
to  act  in  a  Maverick  episode,  followed 
by  a  larger  part  in  77  Sunset  Strip.  Her 
blonde,  Nordic-looking  beauty  (actu- 
ally, it's  mostly  Scotch-German)  came 
across  like  a  million  dollars  on  the  small 
screen. 

But  what  was  equally  important, 
Diane  radiated  a  magnetic  personality. 
She  projected  a  smoldering  quality  of  a 
sexy  woman  with  overtones  of  both  ice 
and  warmth.  With  her  hair  swept  up  on 
top  of  her  head,  she  looked  like  a 
sophisticated  deb.  With  her  hair  combed 
out,  she  could  play  a  teenager — which 
she  really  was. 

About  this  time,  the  studio  was  cast- 
ing its  film  extravaganza,  "Ice  Palace." 
Dozens  of  established  young  actresses 
had  already  been  tested  and  rejected 
for  the  important  part  of  Chris,  the 
teen-aged  granddaughter.  One  execu- 
tive, remembering  Diane  from  TV,  sug- 
gested she  be  given  a  test.  The  day 
Diane  showed  up  in  the  office  of  the 
film's  director,  her  surface  looks  were 
almost  her  downfall.  Vincent  Sherman 
took  one  look  at  the  statuesque  beauty 
with  the  perfect  figure,  the  flawless 
complexion,  the  sculptured  features, 
and  decided  she  probably  couldn't  act 
her  way  out  of  a  paper  bag. 

She  was  too  beautiful  to  have  talent, 
or  so  he  thought.  But  he  did  her  the 
courtesy  of  listening  to  her  read.  The 
moment  she  finished  reading,  he  or- 
dered a  test.  When  he  saw  the  test. 
Diane  was  immediately  signed  for  the 
part.  At  eighteen,  she  was  a  full-fledged 
star  in  her  very  first  motion  picture! 

When  Diane  was  offered  a  term  con- 
tract by  the  studio,  her  parents  were 
apprehensive.  Even  though  they'd  lived 
close  to  Hollywood  for  fourteen  years, 
all  they  knew  of  the  town  and  the  in- 
dustry was  what  they'd  read.  What 
they'd  read  seemed  pretty  lurid.  They 
weren't  about  to  let  their  daughter  get 
mixed  up  in  such  a  business.  But,  when 
they  visited  the  studio  and  discovered 
for  themselves  that  the  entertainment 
industry  is  composed  of  a  majority  of 
hard-working,  serious,  dedicated  peo- 
ple, they  gladly  allowed  Diane  to  pur- 
sue her  career. 

Diane  was  "in."  She  was  a  celebrity: 


her  money  fund  grew  by  leaps  and 
bounds — only  the  original  purpose,  a 
college  education,  had  to  be  put  off.  The 
studio  kept  her  working  constantly. 
After  "Ice  Palace"  came  a  co-starring 
part  opposite  Troy  Donahue  in  "Par- 
rish."  Then  Warner  Bros,  gave  her  an- 
other plum  assignment — a  co-starring 
role  in  their  newest  TV  series,  Surf  Side 
6,  along  with  Troy,  Van  Williams,  and 
Lee  Patterson. 

In  the  new  hour-long  series,  Diane 
plays  Daphne  DeWitt  Dutton,  a  delec- 
table doll  with  tons  of  money,  her  own 
yacht,  a  coterie  of  kookie  friends  and  a 
penchant  for  falling  in  and  out  of  love 
and  adventure  with  the  speed  of  light- 
ning. Off  screen,  Diane  and  "Daffy" 
"have  little  in  common,  except  for  the 
delectable  looks.  Diane  is  quiet,  still  shy 
and  reserved,  serious,  dedicated — and 
doesn't  even  own  a  canoe,  much  less  a 
yacht. 

When  it  comes  to  romance,  Diane 
does  not  take  love  lightly  and,  although 
she  dates  frequently  and  plays  the  field, 
has  yet  to  lose  her  heart.  She  has  dated 
young  actors  like  Troy,  Lee,  and  Peter 
Brown.  Recently,  she's  been  seeing 
John  Ellis,  a  young  businessman.  Her 
closest  buddies  are  still  of  the  opposite 
sex.  It  is  still  easier  for  her  to  talk  to  a 
man — particularly,  the  big-brother  type 
— than  to  confide  in  a  woman,  except 
for  her  mother. 

Diane  still  lives  at  home,  in  the  two- 
story,  rambling,  Spanish-type  house 
she  and  her  parents  have  shared  for 
years.  The  other  occupants  are  two 
four-footed  friends,  "Ming,"  a  five- 
year-old  Pekinese,  and  Ming's  six- 
month-old  son,  little  two-pound  "Ti- 
ger." Although  she  could  well  afford  to 
have  her  own  apartment,  Diane  finds 
perfect  harmony  with  her  folks  and 
finds  their  home  a  haven  after  a  hard 
day's  work. 

Diane,  at  nineteen,  has  grown  into  a 
young  woman  of  amazing  common 
sense  and  maturity.  "My  main  goal," 
she  says  simply,  "is  to  earn  enough  to 


be  able  to  give  my  parents  everything 
in  life  they've  always  wanted.  As  for 
myself,  all  I  want  is  to  grow  as  an 
actress,  to  become  a  good — no,  a  great 
actress.  Someday,  I'd  like  to  be  nomi- 
nated for  an  Academy  Award.  I  don't 
care  if  I  win — the  nomination  will  be 
all  I  need. 

"Personally,  I  look  forward  to  the  day 
when  I  fall  in  love  and  settle  down.  I 
want  to  have  at  least  three  children. 
But  I'm  going  to  take  my  time  about 
finding  a  man  to  spend  the  rest  of  my 
life  with.  Marriage  is  too  serious  a 
proposition  to  enter  into  hastily.  And, 
when  you  work  in  Hollywood,  you  have 
to  exercise  extra  caution.  In  such  a  Cin- 
derella-like setting,  a  girl  can  get  swept 
off  her  feet  awfully  easily.  When  I 
marry,  it  has  to  be  for  always.  I'm  in 
no  rush. 

At  first,  when  I  started  acting,  I  had 
serious  regrets  about  having  had  to 
postpone  or  maybe  even  give  up  my 
desire  for  a  college  education.  Only — " 
Diane  adds  candidly,  "you  know,  I've 
discovered  something  very  important. 
Acting,  being  a  part  of  show  business, 
has  made  me  grow  up  a  lot.  I've  learned 
things  from  my  profession  that  I  could 
have  never  discovered  in  college  or  the 
business  world. 

"I  guess  you  could  say  I'm  getting  a 
degree — in  living!  People,  dozens  of 
wonderful,  brilliant,  fabulously  talented 
people,  are  my  professors.  And  I've 
been  given  an  opportunity  to  travel,  to 
go  cross-country.  This,  too,  is  a  won- 
derful education.  I  never  sought  a  ca- 
reer, never  wanted  to  be  a  movie 
actress.  But,  now  that  I've  been  given 
the  chance,  I'm  going  to  work  as  hard 
as  I  know  how,  to  be  a  real  success." 

Diane  McBain  is  on  the  threshold  of 
a  thrilling  future,  and  she  wears  her 
success  very  well.  On  the  surface, 
beauty  was  her  stepping-stone  to  star- 
dom. But  it  is  her  inner  charm,  warmth, 
talent  and  maturity  which  will  make 
that  stardom  lasting. 


Why  Dianne  Quit  the  Quartet 


(Continued  from  page  20) 
are  exactly  what  they  were  when  they 
were  suddenly  catapulted  into  fame 
after  an  appearance  on  a  Lawrence 
Welk  Christmas  show.  That  was  five 
years  ago.  The  Lennons  still  live  in 
Venice,  California,  a  stone's  throw 
from  the  ocean,  their  childhood  friends 
and  their  church.  They  know  few  stars 
socially.  To  them,  Hollywood  is  simply 
a  place  like  any  other  place  where  they 
go  to  sing.  Faith  and  family  are  the 
mainstays  of  the  Lennons  and  there 
seems  no  likelihood  that  this  will  ever 
change. 

It  seems  quite  reasonable  to  DeDe 
that  she  take  the  path  of  retirement. 
"Dick  and  I  have  a  picture  in  mind  of 
the  future  we'd  most  enjoy,  and  this 
does  not  fit  in  with  rehearsals,  tours, 
and  the  other  time-consuming  duties 
which  are  part  of  a  career.  I  wouldn't 
object  to  working  with  my  sisters  if  a 
need  should  ever  arise.  But  Dick  has  a 
steady   job   with   the   telephone   com- 


pany, and  Kathy,  Peggy  and  Janet  sing 
beautifully  as  a  trio.  I  can't  see  one 
good  reason  not  to  do  what  will  make 
my  husband  and  me  happy." 

Commenting  on  his  daughter's  deci- 
sion, Bill  Lennon  smiles  ruefully,  "It's 
the  Lennon  strain  breaking  through. 
Back  in  the  Thirties,  my  brothers  Pat, 
Bob,  Ted  and  I  were  doing  pretty  well 
as  a  quartet.  We  had  appeared  with 
Paul  Whiteman,  Freddy  Martin  and 
other  bands.  But,  at  the  time,  we  were 
supporting  twenty  children — including 
our  younger  brothers  and  sisters — so 
we  called  a  conference  and  decided  to 
give  up  show  business.  The  welfare  and 
happiness  of  our  families  came  first. 
And,  I  might  add,  we've  never  had  any 
regrets." 

The  Lennon  male  quartet,  it  might 
also  be  added,  still  lift  their  voices 
occasionally  in  song — they  recently 
appeared  at  a  benefit  for  St.  Mark's 
Catholic  Church  in  Venice  and  plan  a 
repeat  next  year.  DeDe's  plans  appar- 
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ently  run  parallel  to  the  course  her 
father  and  uncles  took  years  ago. 

That  the  Lennons,  as  a  family,  and 
all  their  friends,  backed  DeDe  in  her 
decision  was  fairly  obvious,  judging  by 
the  array  of  proud  and  shining  smiles 
at  her  October  16  wedding  to  her 
neighborhood  sweetheart,  Dick  Gass. 
Also  prominently  seen  was  another 
"family,"  the  Welk  band  which  she 
was  leaving.  "I  planned  things  so  the 
band  members  could  be  there,"  ex- 
plains DeDe.  "They've  all  been  just 
wonderful  to  me — and  it  wouldn't  have 
been  complete  without  them.  Mr.  Welk 
was  so  understanding  when  I  told  him 
I  was  leaving.  He  told  me,  'DeDe,  we'll 
be  sad  at  losing  you,  but  I  know  your 
ideas  about  fulfilling  woman's  natural 
role  in  the  home  and  I'm  sure  you'll  be 
happier  doing  it.'  " 

Response  to  her  giving  up  a  suc- 
cessful singing  career  has  been  star- 
tling to  most  observers  of  stage  affairs. 
Hundreds  of  letters  wishing  her  well 
and  approving  her  decision  poured  in. 
Gifts  from  fans  arrived  from  all  over. 

"I  had  no  idea  my  marriage  was  that 
interesting  to  people,"  says  DeDe,  "but 
it  was  wonderful  to  discover  that  a 
great  many  girls  feel  just  the  way  I  do 
about  the  importance  of  marriage  be- 
fore career.  Dick  and  I  feel  we're  a 
very  lucky  young  couple.  We  have  so 
many  people  pulling  for  us. 

"We  had  our  own  home  to  go  to,  and 
we  had  time  to  fix  it  up  before  moving 
in.  Dick  did  all  the  indoor  painting, 
each  room  in  a  different  pastel  color, 
and  we  had  all  the  furniture  we 
needed.  That's  a  beginning  a  lot  of 
couples  don't  have,  and  we're  grateful 
for  it." 

The  home  they  chose  is  familiar  to 
both  and  full  of  pleasant  memories. 
Dick  grew  up  there  and,  three  years 
ago,  when  his  parents  bought  a  larger 
place,  he  bought  it  from  them.  Famil- 
iarity, unlike  the  cliche,  does  not  breed 
contempt  with  DeDe  and  Dick.  Both 
have  a  deep  attachment  for  familiar 
places  and  people.  They  have  lived  in 
Venice  all  their  lives,  attended  the 
same  church,  and  focus  most  of  their 
activities  in  the  seaside  town. 

"How  many  happy  hours  I  can  re- 
member here,"  DeDe  sighs.  "I'd  say 
Dick  and  I  have  friends  on  every  block 
of  the  neighborhood.  Many  of  the  kids 
we  grew  up  with  have  married  but 
few  moved  away.  This  is  a  great  com- 
pliment to  our  town.  It's  home  to  us 
and  we  never  want  to  leave  it." 

Going  on  the  road  with  the  band 
sharpened  DeDe's  resolve  to  give  up 
her  professional  life.  Though  she  en- 
joyed meeting  the  multitude  of  Lennon 
fans,  whom  she  describes  as  "mostly 
warmhearted  family  folk,"  being  away 
from  home  made  her  feel  she  was  miss- 
ing "the  big  things."  These  big  things 
might  be  considered  little  things  by 
many  in  today's  fast-paced  living. 
They  involve  such  events  as  little 
Anne  getting  a  new  tooth  or  five- 
year-old  Mimi  losing  one.  "I've  watched 
ten  little  brothers  and  sisters  grow," 
smiles  DeDe,  "and  I've  piled  up  a 
wealth  of  experience  with  children 
which  should  come  in  handy.  I  hope  to 
have  a   large   family." 


Shortly  before  the  wedding,  a  group 
of  forty  close  friends  attended  a  shower 
given  in  the  home  of  Betty  (Mrs.  Sam) 
Sanford.  All  the  members  of  the  Len- 
non staff  joined  together  in  planning 
the  affair,  with  the  rooms  decorated  in 
Early  American  motif,  in  DeDe's  fa- 
vorite colors,  aqua  and  white.  DeDe 
received  a  number  of  lovely  gifts.  "Not 
that  she  wouldn't  have  been  as  happy 
getting  a  straight  pin,"  remarked  one 
of  the  guests.  "DeDe  is  that  way,  you 
know  .  .  .  material  things  don't  really 
matter  much  to  her." 

One  cherished  gift  was  a  wood  carv- 
ing of  the  Last  Supper.  She  also  re- 
ceived a  variety  of  articles  in  milk 
glass.  "And  don't  forget  the  practical 
things  like  linens,  blankets  and  so  on. 
all  important  when  you're  starting 
out,"  DeDe  chirps  delightedly.  One 
friend  gave  her  a  set  of  fluted  choco- 
late cups,  a  treasured  possession  from 
her  own  wedding  some  twenty  years 
before.  DeDe  put  them  on  the  hand- 
some knickknack  shelf  Dick  built. 

The  Lennon  staff — including  dress- 
maker, secretary,  fan-mail  president 
and  cook — chipped  in  to  buy  her  a 
complete  set  of  copper  cook-ware.  An- 
other friend  presented  her  with  a  labor 
of  love,  dish  towels  embroidered  and 
hand-painted  with  the  days  of  the 
week.  Another  gift  was  a  set  of  maple 
light-switch  covers — enough  for  every 
room  in  the  house. 

DeDe's  eyes  grew  brighter  and  more 
joyous  with  every  gift  that  was  opened, 
but  the  one  that  brought  tears  came 
from  Brigit  Curtain,  the  ex-house- 
keeper at  St.  Mark's,  who  had  hovered 
over  DeDe  while  she  was  growing  up. 
Miss  Curtain  had  come  in  from  Pasa- 
dena for  the  occasion,  but  insisted  she 
wouldn't  have  missed  Dianne's  shower, 
no  matter  how  great  the  distance. 

Dick,  of  course,  wasn't  invited  to  the 
shower — it  being  a  strictly  female 
party.  But  there  was  one  gag"  gift  that 
handed  him  a  bang.  It  was  a  wash- 
board with  "His"  and  "Hers"  painted 
on  it  and  a  sign  saying:  "Early  Ameri- 
can Do  It  Yourself." 

"We  all  had  a  good  laugh  at  it," 
DeDe  chuckles.  Then,  growing  thought- 
ful, she  adds,  "But  it  made  me  realize, 
too,  how  much  easier  life  is  for  us  to- 
day than  it  was  for  our  parents." 

Meanwhile,  the  Lennon  Sisters — less 
one — are  continuing  with  the  business 
of  singing.  They  are  happy  for  their 
big  sister,  approve  her  decision,  and 
have  no  worries  about  their  own  fu- 
ture. Standing  behind  them  are  other 
young  Lennons,  all  of  whom  seem  to 
have  inherited  the  Lennon  talent  for 
harmony  and  who — judging  from  the 
reception  of  four  of  them  (Danny,  Pat, 
Billy  and  Mimi)  on  recent  Lawrence 
Welk  shows — could  easily  sing  their 
way  into  the  hearts  of  America.  Just 
as  their  big  sisters  have  done. 
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I  Owe  It  All  to  Rick 


(Continued  from  page  37) 
and  polite.  The  only  time  he  seemed 
bothered  was  when  they  started  clam- 
oring tightly  around  him.  He  became 
nervous  then,  because  of  that  hemmed- 
in  feeling  and  the  chance  that  some- 
one might  get  hurt. 

Rick  had  some  time  off  during  the 
location  and  we  took  in  some  of  the 
local  attractions.  One  of  these  was 
the  Demolition  Derby,  and  this  gave 
me  a  chance  to  see  how  fearless  Rick 
is.  The  idea  for  the  Derby  is  for  six 
old  cars  to  try  and  wreck  each  other. 
The  drivers  race  around  a  track  and 
smack  into  each  other,  trying  to  put 
the  other  ones  out  of  commission.  It 
sounded  like  fun,  so  Rick  entered. 

They  strapped  him  in  and  the  may- 
hem started.  He  survived  one  jolting 
crash  after  another — until,  finally,  there 
were  only  his  and  one  other  car  left. 
The  other  car  was  in  front  of  the 
grandstand,  and  Rick  speeded  toward 
it.  Instead  of  hitting  it  broadside,  he 
wanted  to  make  a  better  show  for 
the  crowd  and  smacked  it  head-on! 

The  crowd  roared.     And  then  there 
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was  a  gasp,  as  a  lick  of  flame  appeared 
under  Rick's  jalopy.  He  had  been 
dazed  by  the  crash  and  was  unable 
to  unfasten  the  safety  belt  and  escape. 
So  the  track  hands  pulled  him  out 
bodily.  Rick  didn't  seem  the  least 
bit  shook-up  by  the  danger.  He  was 
just  proud  he  won  the  Derby. 

We  also  took  a  ride  down  to  Nogales 
on  the  Mexican-U.  S.  border  to  see 
the  bullfights.  They  were  the  first 
Rick  had  seen.  To  say  that  he  was 
impressed  is  putting  it  mildly.  Bull- 
fighting became  the  passion  of  his  life, 
and  he  wanted  to  learn  everything 
about  it. 

While  he  was  in  Tucson,  Rick  bought 
a  horse  named  "Tinkertoy" — "Tink," 
for  short.  It  was  a  good  quarter-horse, 
and  Rick  wanted  to  ride  and  rope. 
That's  where  I  entered  the  picture. 
"Why  don't  you  come  over  to  Holly- 
wood and  take  care  of  my  horse  for 
me?"  Rick  asked.  "You  can  teach 
me  how  to  handle  the  horse  and 
maybe  you  can  get  some  jobs  in  pic- 
tures doing  stunts." 

The  offer  sounded  good  to  me.  I 
had  been  doing  pretty  well  in  Arizona, 
but  a  cowboy  can  only  make  $150  a 
month  plus  his  room  and  board.    I  had 


thought  about  getting  on  the  rodeo 
circuit,  but  you  have  to  take  a  lot  of 
time  and  a  lot  of  falls  before  you  make 
it  to  the  good  money. 

"Okay,  I'll  do  it,"  I  told  Rick. 

I've  never  regretted  my  decision. 
Since  I  came  to  Hollywood,  I've  picked 
up  a  lot  of  experience.  I  started  get- 
ting jobs  as  Ricky's  friend  in  the  Nel- 
sons' TV  series,  and  I  guess  I've  done 
all  right,  because  the  part  keeps  get- 
ting bigger  and  bigger. 

Another  great  experience  has  been 
getting  to  be  Ricky's  friend  in  real 
life,  too.  Once  we  overcame  each 
other's  reserve,  we  hit  it  off  really 
well,  a  good  reason  being  because  we 
are  such  similar  types. 

Almost  every  weekend,  Rick  and  I  go 
out  to  the  stables  in  Burbank  where 
he  keeps  his  horse  Tinker.  One  day, 
I'll  teach  him  how  to  handle  the  rope. 
The  next  time,  we'll  be  taking  saddle 
falls — slipping  off  the  galloping  horse 
and  falling  into  the  sand. 

The  thing  that  amazed  me  was  how 
fast  Rick  picked  up  what  I  taught 
him.  All  I  had  to  do  was  show  him 
the  trick  once,  and  he  could  repeat 
it — sometimes,  better  than  I  could 
do  it.  I  am  convinced  that,  if  he  had 
the  time  to  prepare  for  it,  he  could 
be  a  big-timer  on  the  rodeo  circuit. 

It  isn't  all  work  for  us.  We  also 
get  our  kicks.  I  guess  our  activities 
aren't  much  different  from  any  young 
bachelors.  We  often  drop  in,  with  some 
of  the  other  guys,  at  David's  place.  We 
go  to  shows  and  eating  places.  Some- 
times we  go  to  parties. 

Rick  isn't  the  kind  to  be  the  life 
of  the  party.  If  he's  with  strangers,  he's 
inclined  to  clam  up.  He's  friendly,  but 
not  too  talkative.  But,  if  he's  with 
a  bunch  of  people  he  knows,  he  can 
loosen  up  and  be  a  lot  of  fun.  That's 
especially  true  when  he's  with  the 
boys  who  play  in  his  combo.  They'll 
stir  up  a  jam  session  and  have  a  ball. 

One  thing  a  lot  of  people  don't  re- 
alize is  that  Rick  has  a  great  sense  of 
humor.  He  has  a  wry  way  of  looking 
at  the  things  that  happen  to  him. 
When  we're  alone,  he  opens  up  and 
really  makes  me  laugh.  It  has  been 
great  for  me  to  work  with  him  on  the 
series.  Naturally,  I  was  nervous  about 
starting  in  as  an  actor.  He  kept  me 
laughing  so  much  of  the  time  that  I 
didn't  have  time  to  remember  how 
nervous  I  was. 

What  does  he  talk  about?  The  things 
that  interest  him.  Trapeze.  Tennis. 
Swimming.  Cars.  Yes,  and  girls,  too. 
There's  no  use  denying  that  he's  in- 
terested in  girls.  And  he's  a  real 
gentleman  where  they're  concerned. 

My  whole  life  has  been  quite  an  ex- 
perience since  I  came  to  Hollywood. 
I  don't  know  if  I  can  make  a  go  of  it 
as  a  stunt  man  or  an  actor.  I  just 
hope  I  can  be  successful  enough  to 
bring  my  folks  out  to  California 
and  be  able  to  buy  some  cattle  and 
horses  of  my  own. 

If  I  can  do  that,  I'll  be  happy.  And 
I'll  thank  Ricky  Nelson  for  making 
it  possible. 
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Road  To  Reality 


{Continued  from  page  48) 
deepest  emotional  problems  by  means 
of  words,  facial  expressions,  the  move- 
ments of  their  hands  and  bodies.  The 
seven  are  actors  all,  portraying  an  au- 
thentic psychiatrist  and  his  patients  un- 
der ordinary  conditions  of  group  thera- 
py. The  identity  of  these  real  people  is 
carefully  shielded,  of  course.  Names  are 
changed,  some  details  altered.  But,  in 
the  main,  the  words  are  those  the  real- 
life  patients  spoke  during  actual  group 
sessions.  The  scenes  are  not  created 
from  a  writer's  imagination.  They  oc- 
curred. They  were  recorded  on  audio- 
tape. And,  in  a  sense,  the  show  repre- 
sents a  play-back  of  an  actual  group 
psychotherapy  session.  It's  the  proud 
boast  of  the  producers  that  Road  To 
Reality  is  actually  "written"  by  the  sick 
people  who  are  living  through  their 
problems  and  trying  together  to  reach 
a  better  understanding  of  themselves. 

John  Fuller,  creator  and  editor  of  the 
program,  has  a  lively  interest  in  group 
analysis.  Julian  Bercovici,  executive 
producer,  shares  this  interest.  Under 
the  enthusiastic  guidance  of  Giraud  K. 
Chester,  ABC  vice-president  in  charge 
of  daytime  programing,  the  show  was 
developed  for  inclusion  in  the  TV  net- 
work's daytime  fall  schedule — with 
both  sponsor  and  home  viewer  in  mind. 
Messrs.  Chester,  Bercovici  and  Fuller 
saw  the  human  drama,  the  emotional 
impact,  even  the  humor  that  often  crops 
out  in  such  group  therapy  sessions. 
They  believed  this  might  be  brought  to 
TV  in  a  way  that  could  be  entertaining, 
informative,  and  potentially  helpful. 

Universal  problems,  many  of  them 
never  before  covered  in  daytime  pro- 
graming, could  be  discussed  openly. 
Marriage  problems,  rather  than  sex 
problems  per  se — centered  in  the  deep- 
est personal  relationships  of  women  and 
men.  The  lack  of  understanding  be- 
tween parents  and  children,  between 
the  young  and  the  aging.  All  of  them 
handled  with  taste  and  discretion,  and 
without  sensationalism.  Viewers  them- 
selves will  have  to  be  the  judges  of 
whether  or  not  this  is  accomplished. 

The  work  began  with  the  permission 
of  the  psychiatrist  and  his  patients  to 
tape  some  of  their  actual  sessions.  "To 
do  a  story  from  the  inside  out,  of  real 
people  caught  up  in  real  problems." 
Thirty  hours  of  audio  tapes  were  re- 
corded at  first,  and  played  back  time 
and  again.  "They  never  got  dull  to  us, 
even  without  any  actors,"  the  producers 
said.  "It  was  the  key  to  the  basic  fas- 
cination of  this  format." 

Even  the  engineers  who  worked  on 
the  technical  aspects  were  caught  up  in 
this  fascination.  During  the  playback  of 
one  of  the  tapes,  when  the  volume  fell 
too  low,  Mr.  Bercovici  rapped  on  the 
glass  window  of  the  booth  to  request 
that  sound  be  turned  up.  The  engineer 
was  so  engrossed  that  he  failed  to  hear 
the  signal. 

Casting  proved  to  be  difficult.  Close 
to  three  hundred  actors  read  for  the 
seven  roles.  Word  had  spread  that  this 
would  be  an  "actors'  paradise,"  a  chal- 
lenging   show    on    which    to    work,    a 


chance  to  "grow  into  the  characters," 
to  "live  the  parts."  But  careful  selection 
had  to  be  made.  The  actor  had  to  fit  the 
problems,  and  even  the  very  words,  of 
his  real-life  prototype. 

Middle-aged  parts,  in  particular,  were 
hard  to  cast.  By  the  time  a  performer 
is  middle-aged,  if  he's  worth  his  salt  in 
his  profession,  his  face  has  become  fa- 
miliar to  the  public.  Too  familiar,  in 
many  cases.  So  fine  and  well  known 
actors  had  to  be  found  who  were  not 
too  strongly  identified  in  viewers'  minds 
with  any  one  part.  They  got  some  of 
the  best — but  it  took  a  lot  of  doing. 

The  man  who  plays  the  doctor  re- 
hearsed and  taped  one  day  for  many 
hours.  "By  the  end  of  the  day,  he  had 
begun  to  develop  the  whole  attitude  of 
a  doctor,"  Mr.  Bercovici  said.  "He  was 
running  the  sessions,  and — even  more 
convincing — the  others  had  begun  to 
look  up  to  him  as  the  authority,  just  as 
patients  are  likely  to  look  up  to  an  ana- 
lyst in  real  life.  It  was  an  unexpected 
and  interesting  development." 

From  time  to  time,  a  member  will 
drop  out.  Sometimes,  because  the  work 
has  progressed  to  the  point  where  the 
patient  is  ready  to  go  it  alone.  Some- 
times, because  of  the  patient's  inability 
to  respond  to  this  type  of  group  thera- 
py. Or  perhaps  because  of  family  or  job 
requirements  that  interfere  with  at- 
tendance. Then  a  new  face  appears,  a 
new  volunteer  patient,  with  new  hopes 
and  fears. 

A  typical  group  may  include  several 
young  people.  A  young  woman  who  en- 
joys the  company  of  men  but  recoils 
from  the  prospect  of  marriage.  An  anti- 
social girl,  introverted  and  aloof,  who 
bottles  up  all  her  hurts  until  at  last 
they  explode  in  a  torrent  of  words.  A 
man  in  his  early  thirties  who  is  still 
"afraid  of  girls."  A  housewife  with  the 
double  problem  of  a  deteriorating  mar- 
riage and  a  daughter  in  the  throes  of 
adolescent  rebellion.  A  middle-aged 
businessman  unable  to  relate  realistic- 
ally to  either  his  job  or  his  wife.  An- 
other businessman  who  seems  unable 
to  make  decisions,  and  thinks  the  whole 
world  is  hostile. 

The  analyst  becomes  more  guide  than 
doctor  during  the  sessions.  More  ob- 
server, most  of  the  time,  than  partici- 
pant. A  girl  finally  finds  courage  to 
blurt  out  the  fears  that  are  stifling  her. 
The  others  take  up  the  discussion,  ad- 
vise, try  to  help,  find  release  from  some 
of  their  problems  in  weighing  hers.  The 
doctor  says  a  quiet  word  when  it's 
needed,  a  word  of  interpretation  or  ex- 
planation. 

Quarrels  flare  up  between  members 
of  the  group.  Someone  is  accused  of 
dominating  the  discussions.  Each  tends 
to  think  his  own  dilemma  is  the  most 
difficult.  But  these  patients  show  pa- 
tience with  one  another — and  even  with 
themselves.  As  time  goes  on,  they  begin 
to  admit  faults — and  to  understand  why 
they  are  as  they  are. 

Some  of  the  problems  may  seem 
minor  to  viewers,  but  are  symptomatic 
of  deep-seated  resentments,  even 
hatreds.     A    patient  complains  that  he 


has  to  walk  his  wife's  dog — and  mind 
you,  without  one  word  of  thanks  from 
her.  He  feels  he  is  taken  for  granted, 
and  his  ego  has  blown  the  situation  up 
out  of  all  proportion.  Another  tells  how 
a  mother-in-law  "sat"  with  the  children 
for  a  week,  and  wonders  how  much 
they  should  pay  her.  "Pay  her?"  some- 
one asks  in  astonishment.  "We  don't 
pay  ours."  This  opens  up  the  whole 
question  of  married  children's  relation- 
ship to  parents  and  parents-in-law. 
New  grievances  are  aired,  resentments 
uncovered,  family  problems  faced  more 
realistically. 

The  actors  eagerly  wait  for  new 
scripts — translated  from  the  actual 
tapes,  by  writers  who  retain  wordage 
but  cut  out  repetitive  parts  and  those 
which  might  be  censorable.  These  ac- 
tors are  as  concerned  with  the  de- 
velopment of  the  characters,  and  the 
solution  of  their  problems,  as  are  the 
viewers.  "What  do  I  do  next  session?" 
they  ask.  "How  do  I  react?" 

The  set  itself  is  an  innovation.  Analyst 
and  patients  must  sit  in  a  circle  in  order 
to  relate  naturally  to  each  other.  They 
are  enclosed  in  the  privacy  of  a  room 
with  four  walls,  but  somewhere  there 
must  be  space  for  cameras  to  come  in 
and  move  about,  because  the  actors 
can't  be  moved  as  they   are  on  other 


shows.  They  remain  in  their  chairs, 
except  for  an  occasional  tense  moment 
when  some  strong  emotion  forces  one 
of  them  to  stand  up  and  stride  around. 
The  cameras  must  do  it  all. 

For  this  purpose,  a  set  was  devised 
with  slits,  or  portholes,  through  which 
cameras  placed  outside  the  set  shoot 
the  scene.  The  slits  are  opened  and 
closed  as  needed.  The  result  is  like 
looking  through  a  one-way  mirror — 
clear  glass  on  the  viewer's  side  through 
which  can  be  seen  all  that  is  going  on. 
With  microphones  inside,  so  the  voices 
can  be  heard. 

The  producers  believe  that  this  pro- 
gram can  open  up  a  whole  new  area 
of  information  and  potential  help. 
"Troubled  people  may  discover  that 
others — just  ordinary  women  and  men 
like  themselves — have  similar  prob- 
lems. Problems  they  may  have  kept 
secret  in  the  belief  they  are  unique,  or 
something  to  be  fearful  about,  or 
ashamed  of.  On  Road  To  Reality,  they 
will  see  people  making  an  effort  to  find 
themselves.  Not  through  a  single  dra- 
matic incident — which  is  seldom  the 
way  it  happens — but  in  the  long,  de- 
termined pull  toward  reality." 

For  all  viewers,  it's  their  hope  that 
the  show  will  provide  absorbing  day- 
time entertainment. 
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(Continued  from  page  32) 
history  she  is.  Typically,  it  took  the 
experienced  movie-makers  of  Holly- 
wood— the  same  men  who  created 
previous  bombshells  like  Mitzi  Gaynor, 
Marilyn  Monroe,  Debbie  Reynolds,  and 
Sheree  North — to  come  up  with  Miss 
Provine.  And,  in  Hollywood,  nearly 
everyone's  excited  about  her.  "She's  a 
TV  milestone,"  claim  some.  "She  sets 
TV  back  five  years,"  say  others.  Mile- 
stone or  millstone,  Miss  Provine  is 
proving  a  very  pleasant  burden  to  tote 
around  one's  neck  this  season  .  .  . 
especially  for  the  men  in  the  audience. 

Promoting  her  as  a  dance-hall  girl 
(her  dialogue  in  The  Roaring  20's  is 
practically  interchangeable  with  last 
season's  fatality,  The  Alaskans)  is 
exactly  what  many  of  the  Deciders  at 
her  home  studio,  Warner  Bros,  have 
decided  is  "right"  for  Dorothy.  After 
all,  they  reason,  here's  a  girl  with  un- 
questioned appeal  for  men,  right?  (It 
might  be  pointed  out  that  you're  sup- 
posed to  come  back  smartly  with  a 
"right"  at  these  intervals.)  And  what's 
the  logical  extension  of  the  socko 
male-appeal  actress  ...  a  dance-hall 
girl,  right?  So  it's  logical  that  we  make 
her  play   dance-hall  girl  parts,   right? 

So,  whether  Dorothy  likes  it  or  not, 
she'll  be  donning  black  net  stockings, 
satin  and  beads,  smiling  at  the  bald 
heads  in  the  front  row,  and  belting  out 
such  tunes  as  "You  Splash  Me  and  I'll 
Splash  You,"  for  quite  a  while  to  come. 
It's  part  of  Dorothy's  "image."  Just 
where  Dorothy  leaves  off  and  her  image 
begins,  she's  not  quite  sure.  But  one 
thing  is  certain:  She  fits  into  the 
"blonde  bombshell"  role  as  though  it 
were  a  silk  sheath. 


She's  not  ashamed  of  her  if-it's-leg- 
they-want-then-give-'em-leg  attitude, 
either.  This  is  one  blonde  there's  noth- 
ing dumb  about.  Pausing  for  a  moment 
at  a  recent  session  of  leg  art  shots  at 
her  studio,  she  quite  frankly  admitted 
that  posing  for  publicity  stills  like  these 
wasn't  exactly  her  idea  of  "fun" — but, 
if  that's  what  it  takes  to  make  her  a 
star,  then  leg  art  it  shall  be. 

Quite  simply,  Dorothy  believes  in 
giving  the  men  what  they  want.  In  this 
case,  the  men  will  be  given  newspaper 
shots  of  Miss  Provine  welcoming  in 
Ground  Hog  Day,  Alaskan  Statehood 
Day,  Arbor  Day  ("Hold  the  branch  a 
little  higher,  can  you,  honey?"),  Valen- 
tine's Day,  the  summer  solstice,  and 
posing  as  "Miss  Honey  Bee,"  "Miss 
Welcome  to  Los  Angeles,"  and  the  fav- 
orite "Miss"  of  at  least  half  a  dozen 
units  of  our  far-flung  forces  overseas. 

Ducking  in  and  out  of  the  various 
scanty  costumes  this  posing  session  re- 
quired, it  was  obvious  that  Dorothy  had 
achieved  a  professional  balance  be- 
tween her  girlish  enthusiasm  for  this 
work  and  a  mature  realization  of  its 
place-in-the-scheme-of-things.  In  what 
is  admittedly  a  grueling  task  for  any 
actress,  she  was  "on"  when  she  had  to 
be,  and  calm  and  pleasant  when  she 
was  off-camera. 

Miss  Provine,  in  other  words,  is  really 
"Miss  Extrovert  of  1961."  A  more  out- 
going personality  is  hard  to  imagine. 
And,  apparently,  this  is  just  what  the 
men  are  buying  this  season.  Her  simple 
greeting — a  lightly-tossed-off  "Hi!" — 
has  been  known  to  flatten  men  standing 
within  firing  range.  With  all  this  exub- 
erance splashing  about,  it's  only  natural 
that  a  lot  of  people  have  been  accus- 
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ing  Dorothy  of  putting-on-an-act.  Well, 
according  to  those  who  know  her  best, 
this  just  ain't  so. 

For  instance,  the  man  who  discov- 
ered Dorothy,  a  Warner  Bros,  talent 
executive,  analyzed  Dorothy's  male- 
appeal  this  way:  "She'd  be  the  most 
brazen  harsh,  unappetizing  thing  in 
the  world  if  it  weren't  for  two  things: 
She's  got  talent,  and  she's  got  warmth. 
With  those  things,  plus  her  looks  and 
personality,  she  just  can't  miss." 

This  summation  is  typical  of  what 
Hollywood  thinks  of  Dorothy.  In  the 
words  of  a  couple  of  other  close  ob- 
servers, Dorothy's  "a  natural."  Al- 
though studio  execs  are  liable  to  pat 
themselves  on  the  back  at  the  drop  of 
a  "well  done,"  it's  doubtful  that  too 
much  credit  for  creating  Miss  Provine 
can  be  passed  around  to  anyone  but 
Miss  Provine  herself. 

Fitting  her  role  of  Miss  Extrovert  to 
the  last  "ert,"  she  would  be  hard- 
pressed,  many  believe,  to  play  a  sultry 
Latin  beauty  or  to  fight  it  out  with 
Ingrid  Bergman  for  the  it-hurts-so- 
down-deep  type  of  acting  honors.  No, 
what  Dorothy's  mentors  have  done  is  to 
capitalize  and  exploit  her  natural, 
double-barreled  exuberance  into  a 
mutually  benefiting  stardom. 

Dorothy  may  simply  be  playing  the 
role  of  Dorothy  on  television,  but  that 
bothers  no  one  except  selected  acting 
coaches  around  town.  They'll  claim 
that  Dorothy  isn't  acting,  she's  just 
Dorothy,  and  that  can  hardly  be  called 
talent.  Her  studio  flatly  disagrees.  With 
enthusiasm,  they  point  to  the  fact  that 
she  choreographs  her  own  numbers  in 
The  Roaring  20's  down  to  the  last  knee- 
bruising  step.  They  point  to  her  belting 
singing  voice,  liken  it  to  Judy  Gar- 
land's, and  ask — if  that  isn't  talent, 
then  what  is?  Combine  all  this  with  her 
personality  and  acting,  and  they  claim 
they've  got  the  greatest  triple  threat 
since  The  Three  Stooges. 

Such  arguments  (does  she  act  or 
doesn't  she?)  never  bother  Dorothy. 
She  hasn't  got  time  for  them.  She's  too 
busy  being  alive.  She  believes  in  living 
life  "up  to  the  maximum"  every  minute. 
When  she's  with  a  man,  she's  com- 
pletely concentrated  upon  him,  and  no 
other  man  matters. 

When  she's  not  on  the  lot  shooting, 
Dorothy  can  hardly  be  accused  of  let- 
ting down.  She  keeps  in  shape  dancing, 
singing,  and  personality-ing  every 
minute.  It's  always  been  that  way. 
When  she  went  to  college  (University 
of  Washington),  she  really  went,  get- 
ing  straight  A's  in  everything  but 
nuclear  physics. 

While  most  so-active  students  would 
be  content  to  loaf  during  the  summer, 
Dorothy  bombarded  the  locals'  ears  by 
starring  in  the  Seattle  Equity  Aqua 
Musical  Theater  productions  of  "The 
King  and  I,"  "On  Your  Toes,"  "Show 
Boat,"  "Damn  Yankees,"  and  "South 
Pacific,"  replacing  and  playing  with 
such  top  names  as  Gretchen  Wyler  and 
Martha  Wright.  Then  back  to  the  books. 

It  was  at  one  of  these  productions 
that  a  Warner  Bros,  scout  first  saw  the 
leggy  blonde  and  casually  mentioned 
that,  if  she  were  ever  in  Hollywood, 
she  should  look  him  up.  Dorothy  picked 


up  her  diploma,  tossed  some  clothes 
into  a  suitcase,  and  announced  to  the 
world  that  she  was  off  for  Hollywood 
to  become  a  Movie  Star. 

It  wasn't  that  easy,  as  Dorothy  quickly 
found  out.  Hollywood  is  quick  to  cate- 
gorize its  talent,  and  they  seemed  to 
put  Dorothy  in  their  "just  another 
blonde"  file.  She  worked,  sure,  but  it 
was  in  the  grade-B  stuff,  and  even 
Dorothy  was  a  bit  squeamish  about 
having  all  of  Greater  Seattle  see  her  in 
"The  Secret  Bride  of  Candy  Rock." 

But  Dorothy  caught  on,  and  War- 
ner's signed  her  to  a  long-term  con- 
tract, starring  her  opposite  Roger 
Moore  and  Jeff  York  in  The  Alaskans, 
an  hour-long  series  which  succumbed 
last  season.  Nevertheless,  Dorothy's 
magnetism  shone  through  her  parkas, 
and  the  blonde  bombshell  became  a 
star  in  her  studio's  thinking.  In  any 
young  actor's  career,  that's  equally  as 
important  as  having  the  public  think 
you're  a  star;  without  studio  backing, 
a  contractee  will  seldom  achieve  star 
status. 

To  say  that  Dorothy's  role  in  The 
Roaring  20's  was  tailored  around  her  is 
to  put  it  mildly.  She's  the  amalgam  of 
every  blonde-bombshell  stereotype 
known  to  Hollywood's  TV-makers. 
When  questioned  as  to  how  she  feels 
about  being  classified  in  this  stereo- 
typed mold,  Dorothy  claims  that  no 
actress  is  happy  being  classified  or 
stuck  in  a  pigeonhole.  But  Dorothy 
feels  there's  nothing  particularly  wrong 
with  being  explosive.  According  to  her, 
it's  harder  to  be  a  boomer  than  to  be 
a  moody,  moping  wishy-washy  on  the 
screen. 

Not  that  Dorothy  finds  her  role  all 
sweetness  and  light.  There  are  prob- 
lems to  playing  her  kind  of  part,  es- 
pecially "men  problems."  A  bachelor 
girl  in  off-screen  life,  Dorothy  holds 
dating  down  to  a  minimum  and  spends 
her  energies  on  her  career.  But  her 
fans,  especially  the  bachelor  and  would- 
be-bachelor  fans,  tend  to  think  of  Doro- 
thy as  "hot  stuff,"  as  they  say  in  the 
speakeasies.  So  Dorothy  has  suddenly 
found  herself  with  more  than  her  share 
of  problems  with  wolves. 

Being  typically  unafraid  to  meet  the 
problem  face  on,  Dorothy  has  learned 
that  most  wolves  are  basically  insecure 
and  know  what  they're  doing  is  wrong. 
The  best  defense,  she  feels,  is  a  strong 
offense.  And  with  such  tactics  ("Listen, 
mister,  you  couldn't  afford  a  date  with 
me")  Dorothy  has  turned  many  a  wolf 
into  a  chicken. 

Having  the  reputation  of  being  (as 
one  of  her  co-stars  puts  it)  "sex-on- 
wheels"  makes  Dorothy  prey  to  what 
she  calls  the  "suspicious  wife  menace." 
Somehow,  Dot  explains,  wives  pick  her 
out  as  a  natural-born  enemy.  Although 
any  menacing  qualities  Dorothy  may 
have  are  developed  rather  than  natural- 
born,  her  defenses  against  the  irate  wife 
are  not  quite  as  polished  as  those  she 
uses  against  wolves.  She  has  a  harder 
time  here,  because  she  feels  the  wives' 
complaints  just  aren't  justified.  Dorothy 
claims  she's  less  interested  in  married 
men  than  in  bachelors  and,  right  now, 
she  hasn't  got  much  time  for  the  single 
variety,  anyway.  Her  big  wish:    That 


wives  would  just  relax  their  suspicions. 
But,  being  wise,  Dorothy  is  not  too 
firm  in  her  wishes  along  this  line.  For 
she  realizes  that  when  women — any 
women — stop  thinking  of  her  as  a 
threat,  then  that's  the  time  Dorothy  has 
to  start  worrying  about  what  she's  lost! 
Right  now,  Dorothy  is  concentrating 
her  every  effort  on  making  her  career 


a  success.  Dorothy  feels  so  happy  to  be 
where  she  is  right  now,  she'll  put  up 
with  almost  anything — wives  or  wolves 
— playing  dumb  or  being  typed — to 
learn  her  art.  As  Dorothy  puts  it, 
"After  all,  I  don't  exactly  expect  to  be 
playing  Ophelia  or  some  other  wilt- 
ing wallflower.  As  long  as  they  want, 
I'll  keep  on  booming!" 


It's  a  Date  for  Dancing! 


(Continued  from  -page  18) 
has  been,  up  till  now — as  a  master 
of  ceremonies.  He  sings  occasionally  on 
Play  Your  Hunch  and  also  plays  the 
piano  once  in  a  while,  but  viewers  have 
thought  of  him  primarily  as  a  bright, 
quick-on-the-draw  young  man  with 
little  more  than  an  average  amount 
of  musical  talent.  Actually,  Merv  cut 
his  eye-teeth  on  music,  and  it  remains 
his  first  passion.  He  sings,  he  plays, 
he  writes  music  and  he  records  it.  (If 
you  happen  to  own  a  Freddy  Martin 
recording  of  "I've  Got  a  Lovely  Bunch 
of  Coconuts,"  a  wacky  novelty  song 
that  was  famous  about  ten  years  ago, 
hang  on  to  it.  It's  something  of  a  col- 
lector's item  now,  and  the  vocal  was 
done  by  Mr.  Merv  Griffin.) 

Merv's  musical  training,  on  the  pi- 
ano, started  in  his  native  San  Mateo, 
California,  when  he  was  four  years  old. 

He  was  a  boy  soprano  in  the  church 
choir  and  sang  professionally  for  the 
first  time,  quite,  by  accident,  while  still 
a  senior  in  high  school.  "I  went  up  to 
San  Francisco  to  audition  as  a  piano 
player  on  a  radio  station,"  he  recalls. 
"In  passing,  the  man  in  charge  of  the 
audition  said,  'It's  a  shame  you're  not 
a  singer.  We  need  a  singer,  too.'  At  that 
age,  what  the  heck,  you  try  anything. 

"I  was  hired  for  a  guest  shot  on  a 
program  called  San  Francisco  Guest 
Book.  A  week  later,  they  changed  the 
name  to  The  Merv  Griffin  Show,  and 
I've  been  singing  ever  since,  although 
most  of  it,  in  recent  years,  has  been  in 
the   bathtub." 

Merv,  with  a  baritone  voice  of  fine 
timbre  and  considerable  range,  sang 
with  Freddy  Martin's  band  for  three 
years — a  period  in  which  he  recorded 
three  songs  that  became  top  sellers. 
One  was  "Coconuts,"  which  could  have 
made  him  a  rich  man  had  he  insisted 
on  royalties.  It  has  sold  three  million 
copies  over  the  years.  The  two  others 
were  "Wilhelmina"  and  "Never  Been 
Kissed,"  with  about  half  a  million  sales 
each. 

More  recently,  Merv  wrote  and  re- 
corded two  songs — "Eternally,"  with 
Hugo  Winterhalter's  orchestra,  and 
"Hot-Cha-Cha,"  with  Mitch  Miller- 
sales  of  which  have  been  modest.  And, 
this  past  summer,  he  gave  his  tonsils 
a  gratifying  workout  on  Music  For  A 
Summer  Night  on  ABC-TV. 

"Most  of  the  music  writing  I've  done 
has  been  just  for  my  own  amusement," 
Merv  says,  "and  I  haven't  been  able  to 
do  much  singing  because  I'm  not  a 
rock  'n'  roll  singer.  But  I  do  like  rock 
'n'  roll,"  he  adds  quickly.  "Especially, 
if  it's  done  well.  I'm  a  big  fan  of  Elvis 
Presley.  He's  for  real.   He  has  a  flair 


about  him  and  a  sense  of  rhythm  that 
is  quite  remarkable.  As  for  the  others, 
most  of  them  are  a  bunch  of  imitators." 

Merv  feels  that  a  show  like  Saturday 
Prom,  which  wooed  away  a  former 
sponsor  of  Dick  Clark  and  has  more 
excitement  than  recorded  music,  is  cer- 
tain to  have  a  beneficial  effect  on  teen- 
age tastes  in  music  and  dancing. 

"For  a  long  time,"  he  observes,  "the 
kids  were  vitally  interested  in  records. 
Now  they  are  interested  in  live  music. 
You're  not  only  going  to  see  a  revived 
interest  in  swing — the  kind  of  big  swing 
played  by  Count  Basie,  for  instance — 
but  a  new  interest  in  ballroom  dancing. 

"You're  also  going  to  see  a  revived 
interest  in  the  instrumentalist.  It's  been 
a  long  time  since  an  instrumentalist 
captured  the  imagination  of  people  as 
did  Artie  Shaw,  Gene  Krupa  and 
Benny  Goodman.  One  reason  is  that 
the  focus  has  been  on  singers.  When 
you  watch  a  show  on  TV,  the  camera 
is  on  the  singer.  You  hear  the  music, 
but  you  rarely  get  a  chance  to  see  the 
musician.  He's  somebody  in  the  back- 
ground. But  you  just  keep  the  camera 
on  the  instrumentalist  for  a  while,  and 
then  see   what  happens." 

To  encourage  this  type  of  apprecia- 
tion, Merv  expects  to  have  college  and 
school  musical  combinations,  as  well  as 
ranking  instrumentalists,  on  future 
sessions  of  Saturday  Prom.  "You 
know,"  he  muses,  "some  of  these  kids 
in  high  school  are  wonderful  musi- 
cians. I  remember  going  up  to  Stam- 
ford, Connecticut,  not  long  ago,  to  lis- 
ten to  the  high-school  jazz  band  up 
there.  Well,  they  were  terrific,  and  they 
had  created  tremendous  interest  among 
the  student  body.  There  must  be  thou- 
sands of  outfits  like  that  all  around  the 
country  and  they  deserve  the  chance 
to  be  seen  and  heard  by  the  sort  of  big- 
audience  you  get  only   on   television." 

Out  of  all  this  could  very  likely 
come  the  discovery  of  much  new  talent, 
Merv  fondly  hopes.  As  for  his  own 
part,  he  says  the  new  show  is  so  re- 
warding, both  professionally  and  per- 
sonally, that  he  has  put  aside  indefi- 
nitely all  designs  for  doing  a  Broadway 
musical,  which  once  was  one  of  his 
fondest  desires.  (The  closest  he  came 
was  several  years  ago,  when  he  played 
the  lead  in  a  revival  of  "Finian's  Rain- 
bow" at  the  New  York  City   Center.) 

"This  is  a  combination  of  giving  a 
performance  before  a  live  audience 
(the  studio  where  Saturday  Prom 
originates  can  accommodate  up  to  five- 
hundred  guests)  and  being  photo- 
graphed at  the  same  time,"  Merv  en- 
thuses. "It's  like  doing  a  night-club  act 
in  movies — like  topping  on  ice  cream." 


There's 
Money 
In  Your 
Future! 

You  are  going  to 
earn  lots  of  extra 
money  in  your 
spare  time,  dur- 
ing the  next  few 
months,  by  helping  us  take  orders  for 
magazine  subscriptions.  You  are  going 
to  discover  how  easy  it  is  to  earn  $50, 
$60,  $70  regularly,  as  a  magazine  sub- 
scription sales  agent.  No  experience  is 
needed.  We  supply  everything  you 
need  FREE.  You  don't  spend  a  penny 
of  your  money  now  or  ever.  So  write 
today  for  FREE  money-making  infor- 
mation. There  is  no  obligation.  A  post- 
card will  do.  Act  now  while  this  maga- 
zine is  in  your  hands. 

TVRM   SUBSCRIPTION   SALES 
205    East   42   Street,   New   York    17,   N.   Y. 


High  School  at  Home 


No  classes... interesting  spare-time  home  study; 

standard  texts;  credit  for  previous  schooling;  diploma 

awarded.  Equivalent  to  resident  school  work.  If  you've 

completed  8th  grade  and  are  over  17,  write  for  free 

catalog  and  Sample  Assignment  in  English  Review. 

Accredited  Member,  National  Home  Study  Council 

Wayne  School  of  La  Salle  Extension  University 

A  Correspondence  Institution 

419  So.  Dearborn  St.,  Dept.  1277W,  Chicago  5.  III. 


0Why  continue  to  suffer  without  attempt- 
ing to  do  something?  Write  today  for  New 
Booklet— "THE  LIEPE  METHODS  FOR 
HOME  USE."  It  tells  about  Varicose 
Ulcers  and  Open  Leg  Sores.  Liepe  Methods 
used  while  you  walk.  More  than  60  years  of 
success.  Praised  and  eu'HBfaTT^I 
dorsed  by  multitudes.  ^J^^^yLK 

LIEPE  METHODS,  3250  N.  Green  Bay  Ave., Wfl 
Dept.  63-N,   Milwaukee   12,  WisconsinLaaiabUiil 
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friends,  enclosing  in  letters  or  greet- 
ting  cards  or  job  applications.  Orig- 
inal returned.  Order  in  units  of  25 
(1  pose).  Enclose  payment  (SI. 25) 
and   we   prepay   or   SEND    NO 
MONEY.    (Sent    c.o.d.    if    you 
ish.)    4    day     service.    Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Send  photo  or  snapshot  today, 
DEAN      STU  D I  OS 
Dept.  376,  913  Walnut  Street,  Des  Moines  2,  Iowa 

Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 
New  Way  Without  Surgery 
Stops  Itch -Relieves  Pain 

For  the  first  time  science  has  found  a 
new  healing  substance  with  the  astonishing 
ability  to  shrink  hemorrhoids  and  to  relieve 
pain  —  without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently  relieving 
pain,  actual  reduction  (shrinkage)  took  place. 

Most  amazing  of  all  —  results  were  so 
thorough  that  sufferers  made  astonishing 
statements  like  "Piles  have  ceased  to  be  a 
problem!" 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  substance 
(Bio-Dyne®)  — discovery  of  a  world-famous 
research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in  sup* 
pository  or  ointment  form  under  the  name 
Preparation  H&.  Ask  for  it  at  all  drug 
counters. 


NEW  DESIGNS  FOR  LIVING 


S06 — Warm,  smart  and  easy-knit.  Ideal  for 
sports,  snow  shoveling,  outdoor  work.  Directions 
for  helmet,  cap,  mittens,  wristlets  in  men's  sizes 
small,  medium  and  large  included.    35<f 

965 — Chill-chasers — this  crocheted  cap  and  mit- 
ten set  makes  a  welcome  gift.  Done  in  white 
and  color  with  gay  pompons  for  trim.  Direc- 
tions for  set  to  fit  4-to-10-year-old  girls.    35$ 

939 — Crochet  a  square  at  a  time  .  .  .  join  later 
to  form  afghan.  Just  35  squares  make  a  50  x  70 
inch  "wheel  of  color"  afghan.  Use  scraps  of  knit- 
ting worsted.    Directions  for  10-inch  square.    35$ 

7357 — Happy  little  birds  add  their  bright  "note" 
of  color — embroidered  on  kitchen  towels.  Trans- 
fer of  six  motifs  about  5%  x  7%  inches.    35$ 


This  catalog  shows 
over   100   designs 
to  order  —  many      Q/rq 
gift  ideas,  too.  ^°3 


845 — Rounds  of  crocheted  pineapples  create  an 
elegant  cloth  for  dining  or  to  decorate  table  be- 
tween meals.  Crochet  in  string  or  No.  30  cotton. 
Directions  for  60-inch  cloth  in  string.    35$ 


7400 — Tree-trims — easy,  thrifty  and  fun  to  make. 
Use  odds  'n'  ends — metallic  or  colored  paper, 
ribbon,  bells,  cotton  for  gay  decorations.  Pat- 
tern pieces  and  directions.    35$ 


5B8 — Only  three  pattern  pieces!  Friendship 
Fan  quilt  made  of  odds  and  ends  will  be  a 
prized  possession.  Chart;  pattern  of  patches; 
directions.   35$ 


80 


Send  thirty-five  cents  (in  coin)  for  each  pattern  to:  TV  Radio  Mirror,  Needlecraft  Service,  P.O.  Box  137,  Old  Chelsea  Station, 
New  York  11,  New  York.    Add  five  cents  for  each  pattern  for  lst-class  mailing.   Send  25$  for  new  Fall  Needlecraft  Book. 
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Busy  hands  stay  beautiful  with  Jergens  Lotion 

Smooth  on  creamy  Jergens  Lotion  after  every  job!  Only  Jergens  gives  you  all 
this  care:  Stops  detergent  hands!  You  can  actually  feel  dryness  soothed  into  softness, 
as  Jergens  helps  replace  the  natural  oils  and  moisture  that  water  and  harsh 
detergents  drain  away.  Protects!  Absorbs  in  seconds  .  .  .  penetrates  deep  into  the 

skin  to  combat  red  roughness.  Beautifies!  No  other  lotion  is  as  lovely  to  use 
as  Jergens.  Rich  beauty  oils  leave  your  hands  lightly  scented,  soft,  alluring. 
Jergens  beautifies  your  hands  as  nothing  else  can. 


Soon  your  skin  can  have  a  clear,  fresh,  lovable  look  . . . 


This  radiant  young  mother  shows  that  your  skin  never  outgrows  Ivory, 
Her  face  is  fresh  and  smooth  as  her  baby's  .  .  .  yours  can  be,  too.  The 
milder  your  beauty  soap,  the  prettier  your  complexion,  and  Ivory  is 
gentle  enough  for  a  baby's  skin.  9944/ioo%  pure*  ...  it  floats.  Today  more 
«««>«n|i^Vs  doctors  advise  Ivory  for  skin  care  than  any  other 
soap.  Use  this  pure  white,  fresh-scented  soap  daily  to 
make  sure  you're  washing  your  face  in  wondrous 
mildness.  Very  soon  your  skin  will  be  radiant,  too  ! 
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